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NOTICE 

Contributions from our readers are welcome. But we cannot undertake 
to return unapproved manuscripts. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 

An Inquiiy Bureau has been established in our office. Any subscriber to 
our magazine for six montlis or more will have the services of this Bureau at hs 
disposal. Any information regarding the purchase and sale of Japanese goods, 
markets for foreign goods, export and import business, and other commercial 
matters will be promptly furnished. 

This Bureau, when requested by any subscriber, will introduce competent 
and reliable. Japanese lawyers for the conduct of civil and criminal cases and o 
matters pertaining to patent, trade-mark, etc. 

Business Manager, 
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I EDITORIAL NOTES I 


An Explanation of The new force, which 
Our Policy. has found its birth # in 
the aftermath of the 
horrors and woes of the last war, is now 
permeating this world of ours. Both man 
and nature seem to be instinct with this new 
life; indeed the very air is surcharged with 
it and its thrilling power is transmitting con- 
fidence and hope, to the lacerated heart of 
humanity. 

The time was when we were disheartened, 
and our purpose threatened, but the new Time 
Spirit is rejuvenating mankind and mankind 
is well on its march to certain victory. 

We should b* committing an unpardon- 
able blunder, jeopardising our very soul 
should we feign to stand out of touch with 
this new Spirit or refuse to take cognizance 
of the fast changing world. 

To abuse or to pervert, for selfish ends, the 
authority vested in journalism, by reason of 
its being the mouthpiece of public opinion, 
is akin to blasphemy of the rankest kind, 
and it is hoped that every lover of mankind 
will condemn unrelentingly such journalism, 
for should it not l>e eradicated at an early 
date it will assume such proportions as to 
be able to stultify civilization and plunge the 
nations into another bloody war. 

Our policy based upon the fundamental 
principles of right and justice, the basic prin- 
ciples of the Time Spirit, forces us to call 
a spade a spade — which sounds most unplea- 
sant to the ears of some Anglo-Saxon journal- 
ists and. their capitalist friends and thus they 
take steps to vilify us. 

We should like to utter a timely warning to 
these deluded friends, which is, not to try 
to stem the current of this new force in the 
hope of adding fresh recruits to their ranks. 
For it will mean that these same friends will 


lie unjustified in “laying this flattering unc- 
tion to their souls” and they arc doomed to 
meet with disappointment. Indeed w? are 
j-nrry for them. 

We the coloured brothers of the East have 
long been exploited by the white capitalists. 
But the masses of the West have suffered in- 
finitely longer by such exploitations. Is it 
not natural therefore that they should refuse 
to continue, after their experiences, to uphold 
any system of exploitation? 

This contingency weighs heavily upon the 
minds of the Imperialistic journalists and 
tlu capitalists and they have undergone much 
discomfort upon coming face to face with the 
appalling fact that the Time Spirit has also 
found its way into every comer of Asia. 

To foster this Time Spirit is our aim. Our 
polity is. to give credit where credit is due, 
and to give blame when the interest of hu- 
manity calls it forth. For this we are willing 
to brai unkindly attacks or insiduous insults. 

Anglo - Japanese- During the last ses- 
Ame rio an sion of the Diet, Ba- 

Alliance. ron Sakamoto, a 

meml>er of the House of Peers, interpellated 
the government on the subject of the renewal 
of the. Anglo-Japancsc Alliance which is ap- t 
preaching Die end of its term shortly. Vis- 
count Uehida. our Foreign Minister, replied 
that the question was still under investiga- 
tion and that he was therefore not in a posi- 
tion in announce the decision of the govern- 
ment on the subject. 

The original object of the Alliance was as 
follows: 

(1) The consolidation and maintenance 
of the general peace in Eastern Asia and In-i 
dia. 
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(2) The preservation of the common in- 
terests of all Powers in China by insuring 
the independence and integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire and the principle of equal op- 
portunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations in China. 

(3) The maintenance of the territorial 
rights of the High Contracting Parties in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India and 
the defence of their special interests in the 
said regions. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
Alliance was primarily aimed at Russia's 
eastward encroachment; and in this sense it 
has succeeded to prove its utility. Now that 
Russia has been bolshevised and demilitarised, 
some people are of opinion that the raison 
d'etre of the Alliance has ceased to exist. 
While others hold that in view of the ap- 
parent impotency of the League of Nations 
and of the deplorable turn the Peace Treaty 
has taken in the American Senate, the renewal 
of the Alliance in a somewhat changed form 
compatible with the altered conditions of the 
world politics is absolutely necessary. Still 
others of the chauvinistic elements, like tlieir 
Western confreres, can see nothing good in 
it and think that by its renewal Japan will 
be placed, as in the past, in a position of 
playing a second fiddle to Great Britain. 

Whatever may be the merits and demerits 
of the present Anglo- Japanese Alliance, it is 
an undeniable fact that both the contracting 
parties have been immensely bene fitted by it. 
The democratic elements of both have utilis- 
ed it for the cause of humanity while it must 
be admitted to the shame of both that it has 
also not infrequently been misused by the 
Reactionary and aggressive forces of both 
countries. Human nature is human nature 
full of imperfections and impurities as it is, 
Whether in the East or in the West. It is 
certainly a hope against hope to expect all 
people to be transcendental in thought, 
speech and action. If we want to enjoy the 
joys of life we must have the courage to put 
up with such annoyances. Let us therefore 
draw down the curtain over the activities of 
^Whe latter, reprehensible though these were. 

,At the time of the renewal of the present 
Alliance in 1911, militarism and aggressivim 
were the ideals of the world and the militarists 
and aggressivists were having the upperhand 
Jjfcin everything. The very atmosphere was 
^ "filled with the stench of their nefarious 


deeds and the odour of sanctity was con- 
spicuous by its absence. At such a time 
and in such an atmosphere the present Alli- 
ance was renewed. But now the world has 
completely changed. The dark clouds of 
militarism and aggressivism are rolling away 
leaving welcome sunshine of the new forces 
to settle on the world. Making the latter the 
pivot on which our future diplomacy should 
revolve we must approach the question of 
the future destiny of the Alliance. 

In the past, nations were in constant terror 
of one another. Each had for its chief ob- 
jects self-aggrandisement and the promotion 
of self affairs at the cost of others. Each was 
thus covertly or overtly the rival of the others 
which resulted in the formation of many alli- 
ances for purposes of aggression or defence. 
And such alliances were invariably aimed at 
the hypothetical enemies of tlie contracting 
parties, with what humanity-staggering re- 
sults we already know. It is therefore all 
the more necessary for us to bestow our care- 
ful attention on the question of the renewal 
of the existing Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Bordering on the Pacific are three strong 
Powers, viz., Great Britain (we mean her 
colonies), United States of America and 
Japan. With the appearance of the ne.v 
spirit which is daily gathering strength and 
growing in intensity and volume, the politics 
of these countries are already on a fair way 
to be purged of militarism and aggressivism, 
although we cannot hut admit with regret 
that some of the old reactionaries arc still 
well injhe saddle and making their influences 
felt, as will be seen from the proposed omi- 
nous programme of Navalism of America and 
Great Britain. But they are in their last 
ditch and their days are numbered. There 
may be differences and dissensions and diplo- 
matic complications among these three Pow- 
ers, but if we and they as well remain true 
to the spirit of the time, there will be no diffi- 
cult problems that cannot be adjusted peace- 
fully and harmoniously. Even if any of them 
or rather the remnants of the reactionary ele- 
ments that are ruling over their destinies at- 
tempt. to menace our existence notwithstand- 
ing the lessons of the last war, they will not 
only find the job a hard one but will thereby, 
accelerate their own downfall, which is a ques- 
tion of time only. In these circumstances 
there appears to be no necessity for the re- 
newal of the present Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
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which, notwithstanding what its protagonists 
-may say, smack* of the militarism and ag- 
.gressivism already condemned by the world 
in no measured terms. New world conditions 
must be met with new policies. The old 
ways must" be discarded if we are not to he 
left behind on the onward march of the 
world. Let us therefore strive for an Alli- 
ance which, instead of keeping the world in 
perpetual unrest and turmoil as all alliances 
of the past did, will confer real blessings on 
it. Let us work for bringing about the con- 
summation of an Anglo- Japanese- American 
Alliance. China and Russia should be in- 
cluded in it as soon as conditions there have 
Income normal. This alliance should be 
just the contrary of that hitherto existed 
among nations. It will he, an alliance 
not for enthroning but for dethroning 
militarism. naval ism and aggressivism, 
not for enchaining but for unchaining 
.the less fortunate among human beings, 
not for the aggrandisement of the parties 
concerned but for the enrichment of humanity 
by the contribution of what is best in each, 
not for protecting and safeguarding the speci- 
al interests of each but for protecting and 
safeguarding the special interests of mankind 
in general and for promoting friendship and 
harmony amongst all. The Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance is a relic of the aggressive era. For 
the new era dawning upon us we must have 
a new alliance which can fit in with the new 
spirit. Some may raise the pertinent point 
that the League of Nations obviates the ne- 
cessity for such an Alliance. We quite ap- 
preciate the lofty motives underlying the idea 
of the League. And if it is worked in a pro- 
per way. it may prove of immense benefit to 
the war-worn world. But the great draw- 
back which we should not lose sight of, is 
that it is still dominated by the old forces, 
not to speak of its birth in an atmosphere of 
vengeance and rapacity, Moreover, without 
President Wilson, that wellwisher of man- 
kind, and all the new forces of that great 
democracy of America in it, its kernel will 
be gone leaving behind the shell only. To 
work, the League without them will be like 
playing Hamlet omitting the part of Hamlet. 

' The Moslem Events in the Mahomed an 

* World, world are moving with 
kaleidoscopic quickness. 
Constantinople has been occupied by the Alli- 


ed forces. Greeks, the erstwhile and impla- 
cable enemies of the Turkish Moslems, have 
been given a mandate by the Allies for at- 
tacking the Turks in Anatolia and taking 
necessary measures to expel them from that 
region. Armenians, who, according to Lord 
('ur/on, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, 
“were not such innocent lambs as *ome people 
supposed; indeed they have made a series of 
the most savage and the most blood-thirsty 
attacks that could be imagined,”, are still 
engaged in fighting the Mahomedans. The 
Syrian Congress in Damascus has declared 
Syria as an independent State and elected 
Emir Feisul, son and heir of the King of Hed- 
jaz, as the King. Moslems in Turkestan have 
established u republic and are showing a dis- 
position to join hands with their co-religion- 
ists in Afghanistan, lndo- Afghan Frontiers, 
end India for the overthrow nf the British 
influence in that region. The Khalifat Con- 
ference in India, in which many leading 
Hindus and Mahomedans participated, passed 
a resolution favouring the sending of a Anal 
message to the Viceroy of India stating that 
they would sever ail connection with British 
government unless the feeling of Indian 
Mahomedans with reference to the settlement 
of the Turkish question was respected. An- 
other resolution passed at the same Con br- 
onco urged the boycotting of all British piece 
goods by the Mahomedans. The Young 
Turks party is still actively engaged in fo- 
menting the ill-feeling of the Moslems in 
Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Cau- 
casus, Persia, Turkestan and Afghanistan 
against the English in particular and the Al- 
lies in general. Enver Paslia, the ex-Min is 
ter of War and the leader of tin Young Turks 
party, is reported to have concluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Soviet Russia. 
Ho is now bu^y in consolidating his power 
for making a stand against the British in- 
fluence in the Near and the Middle East. 
Such is the state of affairs in the Moslem 
world. The situation is grave in all consci- 
ence, and unless necessary steps for conciliat- 
ing the Mahomedans are taken at an early 
date, the world may have to face another’; 
upheaval. We hope that the Allies are quite 
alive to the seriousness of the situation and 
that they will lose no time in taking suitable 
statesmanlike measures for mollifying the 
f ilings cf the Moslems and thereby ensuring 
the world peace, contentment and happiness. 
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Western Mentality. The following is 
culled from a local 
daily, the proprietor of which is an American, 
and the managing editor a Britisher. It 
clearly shows that the demon of hate and ar- 
rogance has not yet taken leave of the west- 
ern world. In our last issue we presented to 
our readers a sidelight of our Bushido. We 
ask them to compare and contrast that with 
the mental attitude of some of the subjects 
of the Allies, as revealed in the extract below. 
Christ, that symbol of toleration and mercy, 
who preached : 

“But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. 

“But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you . . . . M 
will certainly, if he conies before his modern 
disciples, be surprised to see how they are 
following His Sermon in the Mount. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind, that 
all Germans were not guilty of militarism and 
other crimes committed during the war. 
Moreover their children are certainly as in- 
nocent as any other children. And the sins 
of the father should under no circumstances 
be visited on the sons. But we forget that 
any blessed thing is possible, in the so-called 
Christendom ! ! 

“A sign on the door of the Oriental Palace 
Hotel, in Yokohama, which reads; ‘Ger- 
mans Not Desired in This Hotel,' is attract- 
ing much attention and is the cau^e of many 
stories rife in the foreign and Japanese com- 
munity that a parly of Germans were thrown 
bodily out of the Hotel after a scene of vio- 
lence and abuse. An interview with Mr. 
Cotte, the manager of the hotel, indicates that 
this is not true. 

“ ‘Although the wound caused by the war 
is still fresh,’ said Mr. Cotte, ‘I would not, 
unless driven to it, treat even a German other 
than politely. However, it is not possible for 
me to allow Germans to come to niy hotel. 
I have many French, Belgian and American 
, guests and they naturally object to seeing 
Germans and hearing the German language 
' spoken, and out of consideration for their 
feelings, I cannot allow the Germans here. 

“ Therefore, when, during my absence, my 
clerk gave a room, already engaged, to a Gcr- 
*man who arrived with his wife and two child- 
ren, I simply wrote a polite note to him to 


the effect that the room had been engaged 
previously and he could not have it. There 
was no argument, no scene — the German in 
two hours left the Hotel with his family — 
that was all. 

“ ‘Several times lately Germans have come 
here to dinner and to drink. I am surprised: 
that so soon after the war the Germans should 
seek to enter a French hotel. I cannot have 
them here, and therefore I put up the sign.’ ” 

The Fate of Indeed freaks of western 
Montenegro, diplomacy have no limita- 
tion. The principle, of 
“self-determination and right of small na- 
tions" so far as the other side is concerned, 
vanquished and humiliated as it is, is as dead 
as Queen Anne. But the most funny thing on 
this side is the complete veil of silence which 
has been thrown over the manner of the' dis- 
posal of the small independence-loving moun- 
tain kingdom of Montenegro, which, during 
the fateful days when history was in the mak- 
ing, was the first to throw in its lot with 
Servia and stand against the onrush of the 
Austrian hordes. The case of Montenegro 
seems to have got lost, like so many other 
cases when the parties concerned had not the 
backing of the military strength of their own 
or of one of the “Big Four,” in the general 
confusion surrounding the intricacies of west- 
ern diplomacy. And before she had time 
enough to realise her position and take stock 
of the situation, she found licrself shackled 
and manacled by a foreigner, apparently as 
a reward for the services she rendered to, 
and the enormous sacrifices she made for, the 
cause of the Allies! Her old King, a refugee 
in a foreign land and devoid of all material 
resources, tried as best he could under the 
adverse circumstances to plead her case be- 
fore the Peace Conference. But because of 
the formidable forces of reaction that were 
exerting a preponderating influence over the 
atmosphere of the Conference, notwithstand- 
ing the hard fight which President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George put up to counteract which, 
his pleadings fell on deaf ears, and except 
a voice or two here and there Montenegro’s 
cause was suffered to go by default and thus 
a grave injustice was allowed to be done a 
brave people. It is however not hope against 
hope when we hope that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the Allies will -realise the 
many cases of injustice done to many people 
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by them on account of the sinister influence 
exercised by the dark forces over the Peace 
Conference, and adopt immediate steps for 
removing the injury from which Montenegro 
and many others like her are smurling un- 
der. 

Mexican Crisis. In our last issue we 
presented to our read- 
ers the details of what is known as the Jen- 
kins case. The fact that the capitalists of 
America are leaving no stones unturned to 
successfully carry out their long-cherished 
desire for having a firm and permanent hold 
on the natural resources of Mexico by bring- 
ing about, on one or other pretext, an armed 
intervention, is confirmed by the following 
extract from the “New York Evening Post.” 
It speaks for itself and so comment is need- 
less. 

“It docs not follow that because the Jen- 
kins crisis has been averted other perfectly 
■good Mexican crisis cannot be discovered. 
Thus: 

“ ‘An official in a })ositioii to know the facts 
described the oil situation as being a most 
serious factor in the situation.’ — New York 
Times. 

“ ‘Likewise there is high authority for the 
statement that when the whole matter is laid 
before the Senate in a public way the triangle 
of American-Mexican- Japanese relations will 
appear in a significant relation to the whole 
course of Mexican affairs in recent years.’ — 
New York Sun. 

“If not Jenkins, then the Tampico oil 
wells. If not Tampico, then Japan cm* con- 
spiracies with Carranza against the United 
States. If not Japan, then the bombardment 
of the United States by Bolshevist propaganda 
.from across the Rio Grande. One would 
imagine that from purely tactical considera- 
tions the anti-Mexican campaigners would 
refrain from so swiftly following up Jenkins 
with oil and Japan.” 

The Philippine As a result of the Spa- 
Islands. nish-American war the 

Philippines came into 
the possession of the United States in 1808. 
During the course of the last two decades the 
Philipinos, under the able guidance and direc- 
tion of the best minds of America, have made 
rapid strides on the path of modem civiliza- 
tion. This fact has not only provoked the 


wonder of the world but made Uncle Sam 
vouchsafe them complete independence, which, 
when grunted, w T ill mark a novel departure 
•and a new era in the history of the colonial 
administration of the world. There is no 
doubt that the Philipinos, unlike the Koreans, 
•had had the advantage of imbibing the spirit 
of, and coming into direct contact with, the 
western civilization for a long lime before 
the advent of the Americans, and this fact 
accounts, to a great extent, for the facility 
with which the United States has been able 
to had them to a point where they can claim 
complete independence. Although we do not 
see eye to eye with her on many questions 
(by the way we may mention that when we 
iriticisc Uncle Sam, wc criticise, his capitalis- 
tic imperialists and chauvinistic elements and 
not all Americans, among whom we count 
many of our sincere friends and fellow-work- 
ers for the cause of humanity , whose actions 
•ire inspirations to many in this war-worn , 
distract ul world and excite the admiration of 
friends and foes alike) we cannot hut admit 
■that her work in the Philippines is a standing 
monument to her spirit of selflessness. If 
there is any western country whose hands are 
dean and untainted with the blood of die 
subject peoples, that country is the United 
Slates. We gather that a majority of the 
Americans are in favour of granting the in- 
dependence as soon as a stable government 
has been established there. The present Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, who Is 
known for his sterling qualities of head and 
heart and has great sympathy for the people 
placed under his charge, has recommended to 
the Washington government for acceding 
to the request of the Philipinos. as all 
the conditions laid down by the Congress as 
pre-requisite for the granting of the indepen- 
dence have been fulfilled. We cannot too 
highly commend the action of the Governor- 
General. We hope that this charter of liber- 
ty to the Philipinos may pave die way for 
other western powers to right the wrongs of 
their past and release their subject peoples 
from the shackles which are eating into the 
vitals of not only the latter but the former 
too. for those who tyrannise over others are 
also tvrannised in return by the degradation 
of their very soul which such tyranny en- 

tails. x ... 

We are indeed sorry to note tnat 
some people— wittingly or otherwise, we are 
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not in a position to know — have raised the 
bogey of Japanese menace in this connection. 
No person, unless he is lost to reason and 
common sense, can consider it even remotely 
possible for us to harbour an)- evil design 
against the Philipinos. The emergence of 
the. latter as an independent nation will not 
only send a thrill of joy through the hearts 
of the Japanese in particular and Asian ; in 
general, but will prove an accession of strength 
in the comity of the oriental nations, who are 
destined to contribute, as in the days of yore, 
their proper quota to the cosmic evolution of 
the world, so that it can really lx* made a fit 
place for everybody to live in. We conclude 
by reminding Uncle Sam of the old adage 
“He who gives quickly gives twice/’ 

Anti-Japanism in Tt is impossible to ex- 
the United aggerate the gravity of 

States. the situation created by 

the anti -Japanese propa- 
ganda conducted in America by some unscru- 
pulous persons who together with their coil- 
fibres in the Far Fast are leaving no stones 
unturned to throw mud at, and humiliate 
Japan in every conceivable way. Their ingeni- 
ously carried cm campaign lias Ix’gun to bear 
fruit, and now we see that the whole of the 
Pacific coast is echoing and reechoing with 
anti -oriental movement having for its object 
the prevention of the Asians not only from 
getting an economic foothold there, but from 
enjoying even the elementary rights of human 
beings. In its inception it was an anti-Japa- 
nese movement but with its progress it has 
assumed the form of a crusade against all 
Asians. It has now spread to Canada where 
Asians are not only discriminated against in 
all spheres of their economic activity, but 
are subjected to gross humiliation at every 
stej). Things have tome to such a pass tha; 
the proverbial oriental patience is at a break- 
ing point. An Asian, however educated and 
cul tuned he might be, has no place in most of 
the hotels in the Pacific coast of the United 
States. Barbers refuse to cut his hair; res- 
taurants refuse to serve him meals; landlords 
refuse to rent him a house; — not to speak of 
many other invidious distinctions and per- 
secutions (the most recent one is the proposed 
amendment to the United States Constitution 
withholding citizenship from children of ori- 
ental parentage born in the States) he is sub- 
jected to at the hands of the people who prid** 


themselves upon the fact that theirs is a ci- 
vilised and democratic country. Even men 
like Sir J. C. Bose, C.I.E., the world-famed. 
Indian scientist, and Dr. Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the seer-poet of India, had to undergo 
many humiliating experiences when they were 
travelling in the United States a few year- 
ago. Dr. Tagore was so much annoyed at 
the unjust treatment meted out by the au- 
thorities to the few thousands Indian immi- 
grants in Canada that he refused to go over 
there and deliver lectures although repeatedly 
requested by the Universities of Canada. We 
can multiply instances of how educated Japa- 
nese, who arc fully the [x*ers of, and can hold 
their own with, any Canadian or American, 
have been the recipients of unkind hospitali- 
ty. When men like Drs. Bose and Tagore of 
international fame arc subjected to invidioufi 
distinction, our readers can easily imagine 
what is the fate of the smaller fry there. 
Perhaps in no other part of the world is there 
such inhumane discrimination against a fel- 
low-being whose only fault is that lie is not 
endowed by nature with the same rolour of 
skin as his white brother. 

We know that among the Americans are 
many large-hearted persons who sincerely 
regret the grave injustice that is being done 
an innocent people and who are endeavouring 
their utmost to curb the pernicious anti-orien- 
tal activities of the notoriety-seekers. Some of 
them have recently come to Japan with a view 
to find out a modus oprrundi for rapproche- 
ment between the people on both sides of the 
Pacific* A conference has been held for this 
purpose in which unofficial Japanese repre- 
sentatives were present. This is a laudable 
move and we heartily support it. In order 
to eliminate the differences existing between 
two nations it is absolutely necessary that 
representatives of both should periodically 
meet and frankly exchange their views. These 
differences, however trivial they might be, 
often give rise to misunderstandings which 
only, serve to add fuel to the fire of anti- 
Japan ism and to strengthen the hands of its 
sponsors. If the majority pf both of us strive 
towards a peaceful solution of all existing 
problems, their activities for want of a suc- 
cour are destined to end in a miserable fai- 
lure. Our greatest regret, however, is that 
persons in responsible oflidal position should 
now and then he lending the weight of their 
influence to this harmful movement. Not 
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long ago the Premier of Australia uttered a 
note of warning against Japanese aggression 
and predicted that the next war was bound 
to be in the Pacific. Preceding this incident 
we had the statement of Lord Jellicoe recom- 
iqending a gigantic naval programme and 
advising to shift the centre of the British fleet 
from the North Sea to the Pacific. . Recently 
wc have had the ominous declaration of the 
American Secretary for Navy for the streng- 
thening of the Pacific fleet of the United 
States. All these go to prove conclusively 
that the lessons of the last war have altoge- 
ther been lost upon certain persons who have 
been placed by fortune in a position to con- 
trol and direct the national policy of their 
countries. The verdict of history is that 
military preparedness has invariably been the 
cause for precipitating wars. And if these 
people go on expanding and perfecting their 
military machines, it is sure that the world 
will again be plunged into another war, for 
which they and they alone will be responsible. 
We Japanese have neither the resources nor 
the strength to engage in any conflict with 
any nation. Our navy is simply like a dwarf 
before a giant. Our desire is to cultivate 
friendly relations with all countries. We do 
not want to encroach upon others’ rights nor 
do we desire others to infringe upon ours. 
Ever)' student of history is aware that we 
never waged any war for self-aggrandise- 
ment. The two wars we had to fight in the 
last nineties and in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century were forced upon us. Our very 
existence as a nation was in jeopardy then. 
In future also so long as our existence is not 
threatened we shall never go to war. Even 
if our self-preservation compels us to engage 
in any struggle, we shall do so only after 
all peaceful means available for settling the 
disputing point, even at some sacrifice on our 
part, have been exhausted, and after we have 
been attacked by the other party. 

The sponsors of the anti- Japanese move- 
ment in the States arc heaping insults and 
abuses on us and working up public opinion 
against Japan. We have, however, a firm 
faith in the good sense of the American de- 
mocracy and we hope that they will not be 
taken in by the campaign of outlandish false- 
hoods. In the name of humanity and justice 
we appeal to them to restrain the mischievous 
activities of these anti-Japanists who seem to 
be intent on creating trouble between Japan 


and America whose harmonious and friendly 
relations date back to the time when Com- 
modore Perry knocked at the gate of Yedo 
more than half a century ago. We hope that 
our appeal will not fall on deaf ears and that 
die people of that great democracy will strive 
hard to remove the glaring injustice which 
the Asians are suffering from. 

Christian Mis- We remember having heard 
Biontiries in in our childhood from our 
Asia. elders that Christian Mis- 
sionaries were synonimous 
with three Bs and that wherever they went 
for evangelizing and proselytizing the hea- 
thens, the three Bs followed them in rapid 
succession with the result that a major por-p 
tion of Asia and Africa came under the do- 
mination of the whites. The three Bs were; 
Bible, Bottle and Battalion. On a reference 
to the pages of history written by unprejudi- 
ced and impartial Westerners we find, how- 
ever, that the alx>ve statement of our elders 
is not correct. It is most probable that they 
had been deceived by evil-disposed persons 
who might have borne some private grudge 
against the Missionaries. Be that as it may, 
the subject matter of this article is the ad- 
dress delivered by Bishop Herbert Welch of 
Korea at the conference of the Methodist 
Church recently held in Peking. The good 
bishop first dilated on the so-called political 
sins of omission and commission of Japan 
in the Far East, — a subject which clearly lies 
beyond his province and in which he. as a 
Messenger of Christ and a preacher of the 
Gospel, is not supposed to take much interest, 
and with all phases of which he is not prc-. 
suined to make himself acquainted at the 
sacrifice of his t ine which he i* naturally 
expected <t« utilise fully for his avowed mis- 
sion. Then he went on to describe in a very 
pathetic tone the vicious customs and vices 
of the Orientals. The Y\<t of the problems 
which the reverend gentleman wants to tackle 
is a formidable one. running from "‘unblush- 
ing impurity and plural marriage, want of 
frankness, simplicity and integrity.” down to 
“prostitution, cheating, gambling and cruelty 
to animals*’! Considerations of space « n d 
decencv as well prevent us from enumerating 
the vices in toto. Finally, after shedding the 
probervial tears of tliat aquatic animal found 
in the rivers of tropical countries, he pres- 
cribed “the purer influence of Christianity 
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the panacea for all these evils. When we 
carefully read the sermon of the reverend 
gentleman, we feel constrained to think that 
verily we have entered into a new era; other- 
wise in this selfish world of ours where every- 
body is busy with his own interests, it would 
have been beyond the realm of possibility 
that a foreigner, animated by such a lofty 
motive as the good bishop is, should be mak- 
ing a noble and heroic struggle and such im- 
mense sacrifice for die uplift of not those 
who are the bone of his bone and the flesh 
of his ilesh, but of a people, thousands of miles 
away from his native place, with different 
languages, customs, manners and traditions. 
The whole statement of the bishop lacks logic 
and proportion and his greatest sin is omission 
and perversion of facts. A note of condes- 
cending pity heightened by a sense of superi- 
ority runs through it, which only serves lq 
betTay the ignorance and prejudice of the 
reverend gentleman. What is most surpris- 
ing to us is his assertion that whereas in the 
west they condemn these vices, the eastern 
people connive at them. It is indeed a seri- 
ous charge and we wish that he had sub- 
stantiated it by facts and figures, so that wc 
could have been in a position to know the 
sources of his authority for uttering such 
malicious and scurrilous remarks against tlv? 
Asians as a whole. As if to add insult to 
injury, lie dwells with unctuous zeal upon the 
heathens not accepting Christianity and their 
lack of religion and other virtues, as if he 
and his compatriots were the repositories of 
all virtues in this world, but maintains a 
Sph'inx-like silence about the numerous more- 
aggravated problems that are confronting the 
west today. “Charity begins at home” and 
the reverend gentleman could have conferred 
inestimable blessings upon mankind if he 
followed this adage, particularly at this time 
when the submerged classes and the labour- 
ing millions of the west are rising in righte- 
ous wrath against their oppressors. He par- 
ticularises and exaggerates our vices but very 
conveniently forgets, minimises, or lightly 
passes over our numerous virtues. For his 
elucidation we may say that Asia is far more 
Oirisfian in the true sense of this much- 
abused term than the real Christian countries. 
Which, it is no exaggeration to say, are daily 
crucifying Christ, and where the cult of mur- 
der and the exploitation of the submerged 
classes and of the so-called uncivilised colour- 


ed people, in various disguises, have sup- 
planted the Gospel of Christ. The only 
fault of Asia is, that instead of following in 
the footsteps of the Christian countries and 
resorting to self-aggrandisement, she has been 
and is devoting her energies for the uplift of 
mankind and for making this world really fit 
“to live in/* She may be lacking in the subtle 
arts of diplomacy and camouflage, but she 
can dispense with those teachers who presume 
to teach her religion and other virtues. The 
statement of the bishop goes to emphasise the 
fact, established beyond a shadow of doubt 
as a result of the last war, that we coloured 
people shall have to accept the “coloured 
man’s burden” to enlighten and bring on a 
higher plane of spirituality those people who 
are still steeped in dense ignorance about the 
true meaning of Christianity. We most em- 
phatically protest against this sort of unchri- 
stian ways of some of the missionaries who, 
in season and out of season, harp cm their 
pet theme of the “vices of the Asians” and 
heap aliuses and vitu]>crations on their devot- 
ed heads. 

We deem it our duty to make it clear that 
in writing the above wc are not assuming any 
antagonism to the Christian religion. How 
could we? Did not Asia give birth to its 
founder? Moreover, in (fir opinion, the 
fundamentals of all religions are the same. 
When wc dive deep into them we realise that 
there is no difference at all. But so long as 
we are on the surface, we meet with varieties 
and differences. 

Anti-Japanese In our first number we 
Agitation in dealt with the subject of 
China. the anti- Japanese move- 

ment and its genesis. We 
showed therein how some foreigners were not 
only pulling the wires from ly:hind but were 
aiding and abetting it openly. Now the more 
sol>er section of the Chinese have come to rea- 
lise the injustice done to Japan. They are veer- 
ing round to the view, as already pointed out 
in our columns, that the pernicious agitation 
instead of benefitting China has done her 
considerable harm. It is certainly a great 
satisfaction to find that our Chinese friends 
understand the fact that tliev h '■*."» played into 
the hands of a few forearmer- whose chief 
motive was to gain their se^h ^nrh by creat- 
ing a wider gulf between Ta»v»n nnd China. 

We have it now on the nnfbority of the 
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"Osaka Mainichi,” a leading daily of Japan, 
that because of the subsidence of the anti- 
Japanese movement sfctne Britons and Ame- 
ricans in Tientsin are at their wit’s end. 
They are coaxing and cajoling the Chinese 
and urging the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce to take necessary measures for an im- 
mediate revival of the movement. In our 
first 'issue we implored these foreigners to 
desist from abetting this harmful movement. 
We regret that our appeal has been futile 
and that they are as active as ever in finding 
ways to injure Japan. In another article in 
this issue we have shown how one of the 
organs of this fraternity is fretting and 
foaming over the prospect of the Sino- Japa- 
nese rapprochement. If these people still 
imagine that they can successfully play off 
China against Japan in the future, we .should 
say that they are “laying the flattering unc- 
tion to their soul.” 

Fulmination of a It has almost become 
British second nature to some 

Paper in China, of the foreign papers, 
published in the Far 
East, to sec a bugbear in each move of Japan 
and to vilify her in season and out of season. 
Every morning one can find one or two unjust 
“digs” at her coupled with silly charges of a 
grotesque character, which only serve to give 
cerdit to their faculty of fabulization. Know- 
ing, as we do, their true characters, we do 
not consider their fulminations worthy of any 
serious notice. But we cannot allow the re- 
cent effusion of the “North China Daily 
News’ of Shanghai to go unnoticed because 
of its semi-official character, and because we 
have reasons to believe that it is the Parthian 
shot of that stalwart diplomat who has very 
ably and creditably protected the interests of 
John Bull in China for many years. In an 
inspired article this paper pours its vial of 
virus on the devoted head of Japan because 
the latter had the temerity to advance Yen 
7,000,000 as a part of the loan which the 
Chinese Government had asked of the Powers. 
The history of the loan must be fresh in the 
minds of our readers. In view of the empty 
coffers storing her in the face and of the ap- 
proach of die (Chinese) New Year when her 
outstanding liabilities must be met at any 
cost, China approached the four Powers, viz., 
Great Britain, France, America and Japan, 
for a loan of £5,000,000. With the excep- 


tion of Great Britain, all the other Powers 
agieed to accede to the request of the Peking 
Government- In spite of the latter's repeated 
pleadings and of the possibility, if not pro- 
bability, of the danger and disaster that might 
envelope the country if the soldiers and. other 
officials were not paid their many months of 
unpaid salaries, the British M inister remained 
adamantine and refused to entertain the re- 
quest of Chiiva. . Thus she found herself 
placed in a position, which should have ex- 
cited the sympathy of every human being 
whose heart was in the riglu place. Mr. 
Obata, our Minister in 1 'eking, humane as 
he is, realising the sad predicament of our 
ncighlxuir and the fact that in case she failed 
to meet the year-end liabilities, it was as 
sure as day follows night that the whole coun- 
try would be thrown into the vortex of an 
anarchy not unlike what is known in history 
as the Boxer rising, as a result of which 
China had to undergo great sufferings and 
humiliation, not to speak of the large sum 
of money which she was compelled to pay as 
the price of her sin, came to her rescue and 
paid the amount referred to above. This fact 
is threatening to disturb the mental equili- 
brium of some of our British friends in 
China. That is why we find their semi- 
official organ coming down upon us with all 
sorts of ludicrous and fantastic charges which, 
when put to the test of a searching examina- 
tion. simply fail to have a leg to stand on 
and appear to be nothing more or less than 
the product of an overheated brain amply 
furnished with a creative faculty. For the 
edification of these Britishers, we should like 
to point out that not only France and Ame- 
rica supported Japan's stand from the very 
beginning, but that the London Government, 
through its Tokyo representative, has also 
signified its consent to tfie course adopted by 
Japan. 

China’s trouble, it is needless to sav, has 
a vital bearing on us Japanese. As we have 
stated before in these columns. China's fate 
is indissolubly bound up with that of Japan 
— nay the whole of Asia. China and Japan 
as well as other Asian countries rise and fall 
together. It would be only the utterance of 
a halfitruth should we presume to say that 
we have no chauvinistic elements among us, 
but their numbers arc infinitesimally small, 
and with the rising tide of the new forces 
they are, with each receding day, growing 
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smaller and at present on their last legs. The 
vast majority of us cherish a feeling of sincere 
friendship towards China and want, for her 
sake and for the sake of the future of Asia 
as well y to see her strong enough to ward off 
the dangers, of her own, as well as of others' 
creation, that are menaoing her very existence. 
We also desire her to take her proper place 
in the concert of nations and to enrich, as in 
by-gone days, the world with the special cha- 
racteristics of her ancient civilization, which 
she still conserves, in spite of the many vicis- 
situdes of life she had to pass through. Un- 
der the circumstances, Japan, notwithstanding 
the many faults and sins of omission and 
commission which her enemies are ever prone 
to attribute to her, can never remain calm and 
serene, when China is threatened. If Japan 
refused to accede to the request of the Peking 
Government about tlio sum in question, then 
the whole country would possibly have been 
overrun by hordes of dissatisfied and discon- 
tented soldiers; burning pillaging, looting 
and butchering would have been the order of 
the day; and the last vestige of Peking’s au- 
thority would have disappeared, with the re- 
sult that these people, who now assail Japan 
for her unpardonable sin of saving the situa- 
tion, would have been the first to bring for- 
ward their claims for indemnity on some or 
other pretext to the bewilderment of the Chi- 
nese, and attempt to extend their spheres of 
•influence which at present cover mort? than 
27 per cent of the Chinese soil. 

“Guilty mind is always suspicious” and a 
clear illustration of this adage ran be found 
in the fretting and foaming of the British 
journal over the “lavish entertainment of 
Chinese officials by unofficial Japanese.” For 
obvious reasons, some of the Anglo-Saxons 
living in the Far East and their papers arc 
ever looking for opportunities to drive a wedge 
between the relations of Japan and China. 
(We have extensively dealt with the subject 
•in our previous issues.) They almost suc- 
ceeded in estranging one from the other and 
in creating a wide gulf between them, over 
the Shantung question. When, however, they 
find, to their great discomfiture, that the two 
peoples are on the point of restoring their old 
friendship, they not unnaturally feel uneasy 
in their hearts; and on the one hand, they con- 
jure up .before the Chinese the vision of the 
so-called Japanese menace, and, on the other 
hand, violently denounce Japan, whose only 


fault is — if it is a fault at all— that she re- 
fuses to be a co-partner in their aggressive 
designs on China, and scrupulously thwarts 
their every move, calculated to affect the in- 
tegrity and independence of China. 

Unfortunately Great Britain’s foreign policy 
is still largely determined and directed by a 
small coterie of old reactionary officials. Al- 
though Mr. Lloyd George, that liberal of libe- 
rals, for whom we have die highest regard, 
is putting up a good fight, he seems to be 
powerless before the machinations of the over- 
whelming forces of evil that surround him. 
Their actions cannot bear the light of the 
day and hence what they do to cover their 
own none too pleasant deeds is to present to 
the British public only the one side of the 
shield. But as the old adage has it “Murder 
will out,” the truth will surely jxircolate 
through the barriers of lies so ingeniously 
erected by them. When the other side of the 
shield is revealed, the British people will be 
enabled to judge the real situation in the 
Far East and realise the indisputable fact that 
if there had not been a Japan, China, like so 
many other Asian countries, would have long 
ago been partitioned and gobbled up by the 
same predatory forces which were responsi- 
ble for the hist war and its horrors. 

That China stands in need of outside help 
is an undeniable fact. But the chief question 
in this connection which should deserve the 
careful attention of every well-wisher of man 
kind is that such help must not assume any 
shape which will deprive her of her sovereign 
rights and place obstacles and impediments in 
tlic way of her progress towards attaining a 
full nationhood. Consistent with the best 
interests of China at our hearts we regret to 
express our inability to place any reliance in 
the old diplomats and their ways of diplo- 
macy. We have had enough of these gentle- 
men and their doings. And if China is to 
attain salvation through the help of the.>e 
people, well, may she wait till Doomsday! 
Their methods of assisting China have only 
served to make confusion worse confounded 
for her, to retard her development and to drive 
her to premature senility. Things have come 
to suoh a pass that her very existence is be- 
ing threatened. Tn order to rescue her from 
this unfortunate position, the only feasible 
course, in our humble opinion, is to create a 
peoples’ “diplomatic commission” composed 
of the best minds of the United States (in- 
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eluding the Philippines), Japan (including 
Korea), England (including India), Russia 
and China. The main work of this com- 
mission will be, first, to devise suitable ways 
and means for extricating China from the 
difficulties and dangers that are besetting her 
at present; secondly, to lay down a programme 
which, when fully carried into effect, will be 
able to usher in a new era and open up new 
possibilities before her; thirdly, to render 
financial and other assistance in order to 
carry out the above programme; and last but 
not the least, to k eep a strict vigilance over the 
doings of fhe old diplomats and their proteges. 
We can imagine the sedrn with which this 
proposal of ours will be greeted by some. 
They will designate it as utopian and chi- 
merical and impossible of realisation. But 
here the verdict of history is In our favour. 
It is full of examples as to how what was 
impossible a day ago became practicable the 
next day. If there is anybody who has a 
better proposal, lie is welcome to make it 
known, provided it is not in conflict with tin' 
maintenance of the integrity and independence 
of China. Everybody must admit the out- 
standing fact that the old diplomats have 
failed. If those who pose a? the friends of 
China arc really sincere in their profession 
of friendship and .solicitous for making China 
stand on her own legs, let them take im- 
mediate steps for replacing the activities of 
their diplomats with those of flic best minds 
of their countries imbued with the spirit of the 
new forces. 

Before we conclude we deem it our duty 
to sound a note of warning to those people 
who are desirous of investing their capital 
in Chinn. For the development of China 
foreign financial aid is necessary. But this 
aid should not lie such as will tend to cur- 
tail or affect her sovereign rights. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, rejxmted to be a special re- 
presentative of a certain English paper 10- 
torious for its imj>crialistic proclivities, who 
has recently been on a tour of the Far East, 
seriously suggested ‘‘international control of 
China’s finance” as the only means to drag 
her out of the mire she is in. It shows which 
way the wind is blowing. If this suggestion 
is carried out it will mean the complete dis- 
appearance of the semhlencc of independence 
which China possesses today. We raise a 
finger of warning to these people and at the 
same time ask our Chinese friends to be on 


their guard against “aggressive" capitalism,. 

Unification Internecine warfare has en- 
Of Ghina. gaged the conservatives of the 
North and the progressives of 
the South for many years, with the unhappy 
result that the country is in a deplorable con- 
dition, and bids fair to go by beggar’s bush. 
The pressure of public opinion has forced the 
leaders of both parties to hold a Conference, 
at Shanghai. Each leader is to frankly ex- 
press the respective views of his party with 
the hope that a common ground may be found 
upon which to base the unification of China. 
Hitches after hitches, how- ever, are occurring 
and the successful conclusion of the Confer- 
ence seems to be growing remote. • The well- 
wishers of China are becoming alarmed, and 
we understand that the Powers are consider- 
ing thr advisability of warning both parties 
to accelerate the progress of die Conference 
and to look .to it that it is brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. * 

There are some who blame the North, others 
the South for this state of affairs. In our 
opinion both parties are to blame. They 
should realise the fact that unless China be- 
comes unified and strong in the near future, 
she may he left behind in the world’s onward 
march, and her very existence together with 
that of Asia jeopardised. In this connection 
we reproduce l>elow a very pertinent article 
from the “Sin Wan Pao.” a leading Chinese 
paper: 

“All the people of the country are now fix- 
ing their attention on the foreign encroach- 
ments upon China. Yet the militarists of 
both the North and the South are fighting 
their selfish battles! This makes the present 
tendency so desperate that not only is the uni- 
on of North and South not within sight, but 
even the different factions of North and South 
are fighting among themselves! In the North 
there are the Chihli and Anhui factions cross- 
ing swords, while in the South we have the 
Yunnan and Kweichow parties fighting each 
other! Tn either part of the country the res- 
pective government authorities have long been 
watching the development of friction quite 
early In advance, and yet trouble was not pre- 
vented from bursting into flame! Here is 
where both the North and the South have lost 
the control of the spirit of union! If any 
one should ask what is the reason for all 
these internal troubles or civil wars, they will 
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surely answer you that they are fighting in 
the endeavor to secure political union. But 
the fact proves that the only tiling toward 
effecting a union politically is by mutually 
conciliating each other to gradually eliminate 
•all the differences. It can never be achieved 
by one side opposing the other in order to 
anouse conflict, as is now happening l>oLh in 
the North and South. No wonder the more 
•they talk about union, the further apart they 
become! Alas, how the militarists in both 
North and South have fought for their private 
interest at the excuse of working for the 
union of die country! They are all wolves 
from the same wild woods! They are so 
absorbed in the effort to advance their self 
interest that they can no longer be patriotically 
aroused even if you tell them of the immense 
danger of civil \u\r to the country. How can 
you influence them by telling them of the 
necessity of union ! w 

Soviet Russia As we predicted in our 
flyifl Japan. February issue, all Siberia 
lias come under the domi- 
nation of the Soviet Government. In the 
South also the last vestige of Denikin’s in- 
fluence has been wiped out. Now practically 
the whole of Russia is being governed by the 
Bolsheviks, ancl the people seem to entertain 
no hostility towards them. If we look more 
deeply into the question, we find that, with 
the exception of a handful of old reaction- 
aries, all the Russians welcome the new doc- 
trine of Sovietism. It is not our business to 
pronounce a verdict on the merits or demerits 
of this doctrine. It is the concern of thc 
Russian people; and if they arc satisfied with 
it, woe be to him who condemns it, in the 
name of Russia. Anyhow, as we have already 
stated, the Soviet doctrines, as preached in 
the beginning, have undergone considerable 
changes and are* now almost akin to those 
phases of democracy which are leavening every 
civilised country. If we are to seek for the 
criterion of a thing in its result, then there 
is no hesitancy in saying that at least in one 
respect, the former hold a higher place than 
the democracy of the West. The leaders of 
the so-called Western Democracy in spile of 
their declarations, accompanied with much 
flourish of trumpets, for the upholding of the 
cause of justice and liberty, were the first to 
set an example of the rankest- “aggressivism” 
by depriving Persia of her independence, and 


are at present, together w-iitK their confreres 
of France and Greece, busy in trying various 
devices for meting out the fate of Egypt and 
Persia to Turkey. The Bolsheviks on the 
other hand have justly earned the gratitude 
of, and inspired confidence and hope in, hu- 
manity by their latest move offering to return 
unconditionally all rights and concessions to 
China and to waive their claim to the Rus- 
sian portion of the Boxer indemnity. This 
act of Soviet Russia, which has no historical 
parallel, may fittingly be called one of the 
noblest acts of international justice, and 
stands out in bold relief against that of the 
democratic countries of the West. Bolshevi- 
sm, with all its defects, is not such a dam- 
nable thing as some would have us believe. 

Since the Bolsheviks came into power, they 
have more than once sought to make peace 
(rapprochement) with us. So long as the 
war was on, it was natural for us not to 
entertain the proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Now die situation is a different one, 
and if we conclude peace with, and recognise, 
the Bolshevik Government, our allies and 
America should have no ground for raising 
any objection. We have already urged upon 
our authorities for opening negotiations with 
Russia for the purpose of giving a formal re- 
cognition to the present government. Un- 
fortunately not only no action has l>ecn taken 
in this direction, but our troops are still sta- 
tioned in Siberia. We have recently received 
fresh proposals from the Soviet Government, 
offering to recognise the special position of 
Japan in the Far East. We do not know 
what action the Cabinet is going to take in 
the matter. In the meantime, our Foreign 
Office has issued a statement reiterating that 
Japan harbours no political ambition in Sibe- 
ria, and saying’ that as soon as the political 
situation in the regions bordering on Korea 
and Manchuria becomes sufficiently settled to 
remove all apprehensions of danger to Japa- 
nese interests and to ensure the safety of the 
lives and property of the Japanese residents as 
well as the freedom of communications, Japan 
will withdraw her troops. Well, this statement 
is all right so far as we are concerned. But we 
must not omit to take into consideration the 
views of the other ptwty. Russians of all 
shades of opinion, — Bolsheviks. Social Re- 
volutionists, even old reactionaries, — are un- 
animous in their demand for the immediate 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Russian 
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soil. They want to be left alone to work out 
their own salvation in their own way. Every 
fair-minded person must concede that the)’ 
are perfectly right in their contention. There 
is again the opinion of the world which we 
should not disregard. Already Dr. Rcinsch, 
Uncle Sam’s Ex-Minister to China, has sound- 
od a note of warning about Japan’s activities 
in Siberia. The rising forces of true demo- 
cracy in the West, who arc destined to r.placj 
at no distant future the old reactionaries in 
the governance of their countries, look U[>oi] 
Jajxin’s Siberian move with anything but sa- 
tisfaction. Even the imperialistic capitalists 
of the white countries are feeling uneasy over 
the non-withdrawal of our troops from Siberia. 
Under these circumstances, prudence and 
statesmanship dictate that we evacuate Sibe- 
ria at once. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
aftermath of the war has placed us in a most 
unfavourable position so far as our interna- 
tional intercourse is concerned. Some of our 
countrymen pride themselves upon the fact 
that Japan has become one of the great pow- 
ers of the world bv virtue of her position as 
one of the “Big Five” in the Peace Con- 
ference. But as a matter of fact never in 
the history of Japan has she been placed in 
a more critical situation and never has been 
her position less secure from the viewpoint 
of international politics. Our diplomats have 
bungled in the Peace Conference. They have 
failed in the Chinese question. Now tliev are 
about to make a mess of the Siberian question. 
The cornerstone of our diplomacy should be 
to promote friendship with Russia and China 
at any cost. We should consider no sacrifice 
too tremendous and no labour too great to 
restore harmonious relations .with these two 
countries. Not only our troops should be 
withdrawn from Silieria at once but our Gov- 
ernment should immediately open negotiations 
with the Soviet authorities with a view to 
grant them a formal recognition and persuade 
our Allies and America to do likewise. 

After the above was placed in the hands of 
the printers, our W» r Office issued a state- 
ment confirming the report of the clash be- 
tween our troops and the Red forces at Nikp- 
laevsk resulting in the death of many Japa- 
nese including our Consul. Fragmentary 
despatches received from Vladivostok state 
that the situation in the city is serious. For 
some time past the local forces have been 


exhibiting a feeling of hostility towards tlia 
Japanese troops. Recently our patrols were 
fired upon by the Russians and consequently 
the city has been occupied by our troops who 
are now engaged in disarming the Russian 
troops. These events are deplorable, especial- 
ly at this juncture when the Japanese public 
are unanimously urging their government for 
the immediate evacuation of Siberia. It is 
possible that the Central Soviet Authorities 
have not sufficient control over the Red forces 
in Siberia, but thait does not in the least ab- 
solve them from the blame for suck 
outrages oil Japanese soldiers. At the same 
time our government is not a little responsible- 
tor bringing about a condition which is na- 
turally causing misgivings in the minds of the 
Russians as to the ultimate policy of Japan 
towards Russia. Anyhow, these incidents,, 
unfortunate though they were, /hould be ami- 
cably .settled. We again urge our govern- 
ment to lake necessary steps for giving 
recognition to. and establishing friendly- 
relations with, the Moscow government. 
To the Russian people we counsel patience. 
They should hear in mind that human nature 
is human nature, and that if they provoke 
Japan by repeated incidents of this nature, 
the result will be that they will lose the sym- 
pathy of the Japanese people, — an asset in- 
dispensable to the reconstruction of Russia 
on a solid basis. 

The Administration In our first issue 
of Korea. while discussing 

the problem of Ko- 
rea we remarked that at the back of the un- 
rest in the peninsula there was always the 
instigation of some foreigners. Since then 
.an American Missionary has been convicted 
on the charge of harbouring some Korean 
youths implicated in the disturbances of last 
year. Now comes the news of the cancella- 
tion of the license of principalship of three 
Christian Missionaries who were held respon- 
sible by the authorities for the disturbance 
in their respective schools on March 1st. Fur- 
ther information reaching us from unimpea- 
chable sou r ccs convinces u* of the. fact, that 
some foreigners in the Far East are still en- 
gaged in aiding and abetting a* handful of 
hairbrained Korean youths in order to subvert 
nur rule in Korea. Indeed we are sorry for 
these Koreans. It is high time that they 
should wake up to the fact that they are bring 
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made a cutepaw by these foreigners for the 
furtherance of the latters’ selfish ambition. 
We ask the Koreans to pause for a moment 
and think of the magnitude of the harm they 
are doing to the smooth progress of the re- 
form so earnestly desired by the vast majority 
of their countrymen. Baron Saito, the Govern- 
or General of Korea, in spite of the adverse 
circumstances facing him is exerting his ut- 
most for bettering the lots of those who have 
been placed in liis charge. Improvements in 
the educational systems have already been 
carried out. Steps have been taken for teach- 
ing the Koreans Confucianism. All discrimi- 
nations between the Japanese and the Koreans 
have been abolished. Most careful attention 
is being paid to the development of industries 
and commerce. The Provincial Councils are 
being enlarged and a scheme worked out for 
conferring self-government on all Provinces. 
A few weeks ago a Korean gentleman repre- 
senting a political association of Korea came 
to us, and, in accordance with the wishes of 
that association, we got a petition drawn up, 
and submitted to the Imperial Diet, then in 
session, praying for the grant to Korea of the 
right to elect and send her representative n» 
the Diet. But on account of the unfortunate 
dissolution, no action could be taken on it. 
Our Korean brothers should understand that 
not only official Japan but the unofficial 
Japan is .also striving hard for bringing 
about the establishment of a harmonious and 
hrotherly relations between us. If they have 
any grievance, they should at once communi- 
cate with us and we should be most glad to 
place our services at their disposal. 

Critics of Japan's colonial rule often for- 
get the important fact that Korea is under 
our rule only for a decade. About the mate- 
rial development of Korea, Japan has done 
much and her work there stands in striking 
contrast with what England has done in In- 
dia during a century and a half. Since the 
annexation, — not at the point of the bayonet 
as England has done in India, but with the 
consent of, and in response to the request of, 
tile mojoriity of Koreans — the peninsula has 
been a great burden on the treasury of Japan. 
Till last year thousands of yens had to be 
disbursed annually from the home treasury 
for the upkeep of the administration and the 
material development of the Koreans, whereas 
since the battle of Plassey in 1757 England, 
according to English authorities and histori- 


ans, has been continually draining hundreds 
of thousands of yens annually out of India. 
Out of the 13 Provincial Governors in Korea 
5 are Koreans, whereas out of 14 Provincial 
Governors in India not a single one is an 
Indian. It is only since last year that an 
Indian has been appointed as an Under Sec- 
retary in the India Office. Despite our fail- 
ings, Korea is not groaning under a Rowlatt 
Act (Indian Martial Law) as India is. We 
think that the less said about the British ad- 
ministration in India the better. A certain 
English gentleman has recently been contri- 
buting to a foreign daily a series of articles 
criticising the present policy of our rule in 
Korea. Criticisms arc welcome when they 
are constructive and offered in a spirit of 
sympathy. But to criticise for ihe sake of 
criticism is a very dangerous thing. When 
we read the articles of the gentleman, wc 
could not but recall ib adage “The pot calls 
the kettle black." If be wants to sermonise 
us he should do so after he has put his own 
house* in order, and expiated the sins of a 
liter, a Johnson and others of their caste, 
as well as of the English doctors and nurses 
in Amritsar who refused to attend to the 
wounded Indians when brought to the hospi- 
tal, saving that they would never attend to 
rebpls (Details of the exploits of General 
Dvcr appeared on page 100 of our first issue). 

Is the “ Herald We were under the im- 
of Asia 99 a pression that the local 
Japanese paper? English weekly Herald 
of Asia was being edited 
by Mr. .Motosada Zumoto, a Japanese gentle- 
man, and that it really represented the views 
of the Japanese public. On going through 
the editorials of the issues of the 20tli and 
27th March last our surprise knew no bounds 
when we found that they were simply brist- 
ling with malicious charges of every conceiv- 
able kind against Japan. We refused to be- 
lieve that a gentleman of the position of Mr. 
Zumoto, for whom we have the greatest res- 
pect, could descend .to such depths 
as to play into the the hands of Japan’s 
enemies and write stuff which could only be 
expected to come from the pen of a yellow 
journalist of the west or of those foreigners 
who come to the East, for no other purpose 
than that of making money at the cost of the 
orientals. We therefore caused an enquiry 
to be made on the point The result was 
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exactly as was anticipated by us. Although 
Mr. Zumoto’s name is printed on the front 
page as the editor, neither he nor any other 
Japanese has any more connection with the 
writing of the editorials than the man in the 
moon. A foreigner — an Englishman— writes 
the editorial notes. This is the whole affair 
in a nut- shell. Now we know the position 
of the paper and are thus able to appraise 
the value of its venomous effusions. Jour- 
nalistic etiquette and fairness," however, de- 
mand that the editor should make this fact 
known to his readers. Like us there might 
be others who are labouring under the im- 
pression that this weekly is edited by a Japa- 
nese. In fact a local English daily, the 
“Japan Advertiser*’ has fallen into this very 
error and quoted an editorial of the “Herald 
of Asia” as that of a Japanese edited paper. 

Regarding his charges against us. we have 
already dealt with them in our last issues. 
He asserts that Great Britain has declared a 
naval holiday for the next five years. In- 
stead of our own icply, we will just quote 
below a statement ot the United States Sec- 
retary of Navy. Mr. Daniels: 

“Washington, March 7.- -Commenting on 
the statement attributed to Sir Eric Geddes, 
that Great Britain would not try to outstrip 
the United States in battleship construction, 
Secretary Daniels replied that he believed the 
report of Sir Eric’s statement was unofficial, 
and pointed out that Great Britain was en- 
couraging her colonies to build warships . ...” 
(Italics ours). 

Referring to our article on Great Britain’s 
aggression in Persia, this foreign gentleman 
charges us with omitting to refer to Japan’s 
aggression in Korea. Japan annexed Korea 
about a decade ago and in response to the 
wishes of the majority of the Koreans, where- 
as England — we mean her capitalistic im- 
perialists, in spite of their declarations for 
championing the cause of justice, liberty, hu- 
manity and other blessed “ies” have throttled 
the independence of Persia recently, a fact 
which has been severely condemned by the 
whole world. If he wants to compare the 
condition of Korea, he should do so with that 
of India, which has been under British rule 
for more than a century and a half. As re- 
gards China the less said the better. The 
British sphere of influence there is 27 per 
cent whereas the Japanese have not more than 
5 per cent. England obtained her concessions 


by war on China, while Japan got hers by 
fighting Russia and Germany. 

About the connection of foreigners with 
the Korean agitation we cannot do better than 
draw his attention to the extracts from an 
article by a Missionary gentleman published 
elsewhere under the caption “The Other Side 
of the Korean Question.” 

Now. we want to have our say on one 
or two points pertaining to the policy 
of our magazine. We admit that we 
have not the ability to wield our pen 
in a foreign, language as efficiently as “the 
English Gentleman” who not only seems to 
be an expert in the art of dealing in billings- 
gate but whose literary gems bid fair to excite 
the envy of a Shaw or a Kipling! He should 
however give us the credit at least for being 
able to ixpress our ideas in a foreign langu- 
age with sufficient proficiency to arouse the 
ire of a gentleman like himself who, we un- 
derstand, although living in Japan for many 
years, is not yet able to speak our language 
with any degree of perfection, to ay nothing 
of his writing it correctly. We quite appre- 
ciate his suggestion for getting our Review 
edited or its editorial notes re-written in a 
“flowing and lucid English” by a foreigner. 
We have no means of knowing as to whe- 
ther he refers to his own honourable self, 
when he writes about “a foreigner,” or not, 
unle>s he condescends to enlighten us on this 
] joint through the columns of the “Herald of 
Asia.” If we follow his kind advice, we 
shall not only lose our identity, but our maga- 
zine, like two other Japanese journals under 
the editorship of “a foreigner,” will become 
an organ of anti- Japanese propaganda,, to 
counteract which, it is needless to say, is one 
of the objects of this Review. Wc thank him 
for his solicitude for our welfare and can 
only say that it is too late in the day for him 
or other foreigners to play their old game suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps “this Englishman” has been 
living in the ectasv of the thought " ‘I am 
the Lord of all I survey ’ so far as Japa- 

nese periodicals in English are concerned” 
(there are only two such periodicals dealing 
in political questions), when the appearance 
of our magazine under the editorship of n 
Japanese, who never shrinks from calling a 
spade a spade, fell like a veritable bomb: 
shell on liim which fact probably account! 
for the vial of wrath he has poured on our 
heads. If he has however the courage of his 
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conviction he should come out openly under 
his own name and not masquerade himself in 
the editorial columns of a Japanese paper. 
This Englishman! could see nothing good in 
our editorials. For his information we re- 
produce below die verdict of “Millard’s Re- 
view” t>n the subject. In this connection it 
should be remembered that its editor is sup- 
posed to be an implacable critic of Japan 
and now and thm inflicts most unkind cuts 
on us. 

“From ‘Millard’s Review* of 13th March 
1920: — A number of prominent Japanese 
have begun die publication of a new maga- 
zine in the English language at Tokyo, which 
according to tiie editorial announcement in 
the first issue, that of February, is ‘the only 
English monthly in our country on politics, 
economy, etc., in Asia, managed and edited 
by Japanese. ’ There is considerable frank 


discussion and helpful criticism of the polr- 
nes of America, England, France and other 
foreign countries regarding the Far East and 
other subjects....” (Italics ours). 

“Millard's Review*' “ One important 
on Ub. monthly in the Eng* 

lish language, The 
Asian Review , was launched a few months 
ago in Tokyo, and is now boasting of an 
international circulation larger than that of 
any magazine in the Far East” writes “Mil- 
lard’s Review” in its issue of the 27th ultimo- 
It then goes on to represent the Review as an 
organ owned by the Japanese Government. We 
say for its information that “the Asian Re- 
view 7 ” has no connection whatever, either 
direct or indirect, with die Government and 
that it is owned by the Kokuryti-Kai, a poli- 
1 ical association , established in T 90 1 . 

(5-4-1920). 


Necessity of Harmonious Relations Between 
China and Japan 

By Dr. Giichi Soyhjima, Hogaku-Hakushi 


I Causes of Sino- Japanese conflicts 

W HEE in Japan friendship with China 
is sincerely advocated, China seems to 
be quite unconcerned about the relation with 
Japan, and even anti- Japanese sentiments 
are being voiced there. However, intelligent 
Chinese or those in responsible positions are 
not all necessarily inclined against Japan, 
and the anti- Japanese fhovement seems to be 
promoted only by a certain group of Chinese, 
■including students. The students are pure 
in nature, but being inexperienced, they are 
apt to misunderstand, or be led astray. How- 
ever, the effect of their movement against 
Japan cannot be slighted.. Behind the anti- 
Japanese movement, fhere may have been in- 
citings by demagogues, and backings of some 
foreigners, but those were only side-causes, 
and the main causes lie in the fact that the 
Chinese have a very poor opinion of Japan 
and the Japanese, and regard Japan us an 
aggressive nation. In short, the conflicts 


between the two nations have been brought 
aboirt because China forgot the necessity of 
the co-existence of China and Japan, and the 
fact that the two nations have a mission of 
beifigMhe common protectors of the peace of 
the Far East. 

II Geographical Proximity 

The people of China and Japan should 
always remember that their countries arc geo- 
graphically proximate. Geographical pro- 
ximity often causes enmity between two Pow- 
ers, and not without reason. The United 
States is always on bad terms with Mexico, 
and Germany fought against France and Rus- 
sia. This is caused by a complication of in- 
terests. Under such circumstances, if the 
strength of the two nations widely differs, 
one is bound to oppress the other, finally 
bringing grave damage to the weaker. The 
relation of the United States with Mexico 
has been of this nature. But China being 
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a large nation, cannot be oppressed by Japan. 
Again, though a small country, Japan com- 
mands an advantageous geographical position, 
and cannot be easily attacked by China- 
Therefore the relation between Japan and 
China would never become like the one be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. These 
two nations of the Orient should not lose 
their interests through jealousy and conflicts, 
but rather gain by creating mutual harmoni- 
ous relations. 

Neighbouring countries are apt to have 
conflicts, but when they awake from errone- 
ous belief and realize their common interests, 
they can easily be brought closely together. 

Conflicts existed between England and 
France, and often they fought; the safety 
of France being not seldom threatened; but 
when the statesmen of the two nations awoke, 
the two Powers were bound by friendship, 
and finally they were able to defeat Germany, 
their strong common enemy, and maintain 
the peace of their own countries. 

Arc Japan and China to follow the example 
of the United States and Mexico and fight, or 
are they to take the case of England and 
France as their example, and become friendly? 
England and France found Germany to be 
their common enemy, and this fact caused 
them to become united quickly. Between 
China and Japan, there is no common enemy 
that will force them to become united against, 
but there are common interests. These in- 
terests should be jointly looked after by Japan 
and China. To look after them, the two na- 
tions should be first closely united. To at- 
tain this, friendship between the two peoples 
should be created. True friendship is caus- 
ed by practical mutual aid. By mutually 
giving aid in economic, military, scientific, 
and industrial questions, the foundation of 
the co-existence of China and Japan should 
be laid. 

III. Mutual guarantee of the peace 
of the Far East 

Among the mutual interests of Japan and 
China, that of their being the protectors of 
the peace of the Far East should be 
first mentioned. Under the recent Peace 
Treaty with Germany, the League of Nations 
Covenant was formulated to guarantee the 
peace of the world, but the covenant is only 


an instrument which will become valuable by 
the proper execution of the details. At pre- 
sent the League of Nations gives us little con* 
fidence in our safety. 

Our Asia is now surrounded by European 
and American nations. Territories in the 
northern, western and southern parts of Asia, 
even including India, have become protecto- 
rates or colonics of European and American 
Governments. Only China and Japan in Asia 
remain as independent nations, and evei| 
these two nations are now receiving pressure 
from the north and west. 

England and France are pressing on China 
in the western and southern parts, and Tibet 
is becoming the centre of conflicts. The 
United States is crossing Behring Strait and 
directing her attention upon Siberia. She 
clearly defends her Monroe doctrine, even in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
is carrying on her army and naval expansion 
programme; equipping the military base at 
Guam, and the main parts of the Philippine 
Islands. 

We must be prepared for the advance of the 
influence of the European nations to the Ori- 
ent. They are now occupied with reconstruc- 
tion. after the war, and they will not be able 
to extend their influence in the Orient for the 
present; but with the restoration of peaceful 
conditions in Europe, they will naturally 
turn their attention to the Orient. As long 
as their activities in the Orient are commer- 
cial and economic, there is no necessity for 
any apprehension; but no one can say that 
they will not seize an opportunity to resort 
to their old move. 

Who can guarantee that China is safe from 
being attacked by foreign powers? Upon the 
pretext, of the murder of missionaries, Ger- 
many despatched a fleet and took possession 
of Kiauchou Bay. It is not certain that such 
an attempt might never occur again in the 
future. If some evil force enters deeply into 
China, and exercises its power over import- 
ant parts of the country; or two or three na- 
tions divide China into their respective 
spheres of influence; China as a nation would 
cease to exist. The Chinese might remain, 
but they would be the Chinese people ruled 
by other powers. 

In the event of China falling under such 
a condition, the safety of Japan will also be 
threatened. Again suppose, Japan is oppres- 
sed by some strong power, will China be able 
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to maintain her independence? Consider 
the condition of Asia without the i nfl uence 
Of Japan, under the present situation, of be- 
ing surrounded by European and American 
nations on the west, south and north. When 
either Japan or China becomes unable to exer- 
cise her proper influence, the European na- 
tions will immediately enter the Far East. 
The constant conflicts between Japan and 
China will give opportunities to other powers, 
to secure advantages at the sacrifice of the 
interests of Japan and China:. The Towers 
of the world arc not all aggressive, but if 
opportunities are given, they will not be slow 
to take advantage and secure firmer footholds 
in the Far East. This will not be their fault 
but our own. We should endeavour not to 
present such opportunities as may arouse the 
ambition of European Powers. 

Therefore China and Japan should aid the 
development and desire the existence of each 
Other.. Thus united together Japan and 
China should guarantee the peace of the Far 
East,- — which is the great mission of Japan 
as well as the great mission of China. 

IV. Sino-Japanese Co-operation 

Japan and China have to confront the pro- 
blem of co-operating with each other in deal- 
ing with other powers. The racial discrimi- 
nation of foreign nations should be solved 
by the co-operation of Japan and China. The 
Chinese, Japanese and other Asiatic races have 
fcot been given equal - treatment with other 
races on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
for many years. And recently their entrance to 
the United States and their possession of lands 
are prohibited, and even their marriages have 
had restrictions put upon them. There is *a 
tendency in the United States to think it pro- 
per to consider the white races as having na- 
tional superiority over the coloured races, and 
to give differential treatment to the latter in 
social and economic affairs. Asiatics on the 
Pacific coast of the United States cannot en- 
joy a living equal to that of the white peo- 
ple, and they arc placed in a state of inferi- 
ority, socially and politically. 

Such treatment is against the principle of 
justice and humanity; and under the principle 
Of human existence and national honour and 
rigjht, this question cannot be left untouched. 
If this question is left unsolved, not only will 
the Chinese and Japanese be unable to de- 
velop their influence in the United States, 
but they will be oppressed even in the Far 


East. 

The British and Americans coming to the 
East look down upon Japan, China and other 
Asiatic nations, believing themselves superior 
to the Asiatics, because they know our weak- 
ness. If the racial discrimination on the 
other side of the Pacific were left unprotested, 
the result would be very disadvantageous to 
the Asiatics. In making a protest against 
this racial discrimination, it is of prime im- 
portance that China and Japan be closely 
united; and if -the two nations made a joint 
protest, the United States would be finally 
brought to reason. 

V. Sino-Japanese mutual 
RESPECT 

The existence and development of Japan 
and China have, thus, a common effect on lx>th 
countries, and therefore the people of the two 
nations should build the foundation for their 
harmonious friendship. For that purpose it 
is necessary that both should respect each 
other. China is one of the oldest nations of 
the world, having a civilization of five thou- 
sand years; and is also one of the sources of 
the world's civilization. With a population 
of four hundred millions, and an area of 
1,530,000 miles, she is .one of the biggest 
nations of the world. The existence of such 
an old and large nation in Asia is one of the 
prides of the Asiatics. Although her politi- 
cal system is still weak, the national admini- 
stration not yet systematised, and politi- 
cal conflicts reign between the north- 
ern 'and southern parties, nobody can deny 
that she exists as a nation. Such a large 
country with a history of five thousand years 
has already national power, and such a na- 
tion cannot l>e destroyed by any outside in- 
fluence. . We should forever respect this na- 
tion and plan for its permanent existence. 
Japan should treat China as the most valuable 
country of the world, or she would be guil- 
ty of the most serious blunder conceivable. 
As for the Chinese allegation that Japan has 
an ambition to make China another Korea, 
it is a misunderstanding, pure and simple. 
China and Korea should not be treated alike. 
Although Korea also had an old civilization, 
her territory was so small that her existence 
became difficult. In the past, competition 
among nations became very keen, and minor 
nations could only exist with the 'help and 
support of a friendly major power. Or in 
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other instances such minor nations could only 
exist by the effect of the balance of power 
among major nations. If a satisfactory un- 
derstanding between Japan, Russia, and 
China had been reached, the independence of 
Korea might have been preserved. But it was 
impossible. First China threatened Korea; 
and then, after the Sino-Japanese war, Russia 
attempted to control her, and caused the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war. Thus it 
will be seen that Korea was predestined to 
depend upon either of the three Powers not 
only for her national existence but for the 
welfare of her people. On the part of Japan, 
she found it impossible to safeguard her na- 
tional defence as well as peace in this part 
of the world by allowing Korea to remain 
in the old precarious condition. This is the 
reason why she was compelled to annex Ko- 
rea at the sacrifice of a large sum of money 
and in spite of many difficulties involved hi 
the administration of the peninsula. In other 
words, the annexation was effected as the re- 
sult of the growing common interests between 
Japan and Korea; and in response to the 
appeal of the Isshinkai, a powerful political 
association of Koreans having 1,500.000 mem- 
bers, and other public bodies; and with the 
concurrence of the then Emperor of Korea. 
Therefore no charge is farther from the truth 
than to regard it as a case of aggression oil 
the part of Japan. China is not to be look- 
ed at as another Korea. She has. everything 
for the maintenance of her existence without 
outside assistance. To such a great country, 
the measures adopted for Korea could not be 
applied. 

As regards those rights and interests en- 
joyed by Japan in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
they only reverted to her as the result of the 
war with Russia, she succeeding to the 
position of the latter.- It is clear even 
to the dullest intellect that if Japan had not 
taken them away from Russia, they would 
have remained safe and secure in the Russian 
hands, China being unable to do anything to 
recover them. . In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that Manchuria and Mongolia 
form the most important barrier against the 
eastern advance of the western influence, and 
if Japan is to render secure her national 
defense and to ensure the peace in the Far 
East she must establish her influence in these 
regions. Had Japan not dared to accept the 
Russian challenge and allowed the Northern 


Empire to do as it pleased in this part of the 
world, what would have become of Korea 
and China? We shudder to think of the 
inevitable consequences. Therefore it may 
be clear to everybody that it has been and is 
necessary for Japan to maintain her influ- 
ence in Manchuria and Mongolia, till China 
becomes strong enough to defend herself 
against the aggression of the West. 

Here we may refer to the Shantung quesr- 
tion. Japan has inherited from Germany all 
those interests and rights she enjoys in Shan- 
tung, succeeding to them as the result of the 
war with the latter. Now Japan is trying 
hard to return Kiauchou to China after 
reaching an understanding with her. But 
China is refusing to accept our proposals for 
the retrocession. And it is beyond our con- 
ception why she resorts to such a move. 

VI. Misunderstandings of the 
Chinese 

Among the Chinese there are many intelli- 
gent and advanced persons, but even they 
may not like Japan. However, such a ten- 
dency is generally caused by their misunder- 
standing that Japan is militaristic. It is 
said that a certain group of Chinese lias 
anti-Japanese sentiments on account of the 
existence of aggressive militarists in Japan. 
But due distinction should be made between 
aggression and defensive preparedness.- In 
the present international competition, nation- 
al defence is one of the most important 
state duties, and it is specially necessary for 
such small nations as Japan, to have suffici- 
ent defensive means. Lack in her national 
defence would l>e an invitation to foreign 
powers to oppress Japan. She is in an en- 
tirely different position from that of the great 
nation of China in this respect. If she had 
not taken proper means of defending her 
country, she like other Asiatic countries 
would have been oppressed by other Powers. 
But thoughtful statesmen of Japan did not 
neglect the national defence, and hence she 
was able to come out victorious in the Sino- 
Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars. 

Now the League of Nations has come into 
existence and efforts are being made for en- 
suring lasting peace. But nonetheless the 
Towers are busy extending their armaments. 
Why, then, can Japan alone neglect to re- 
plenish lier armaments? To accuse Japan o£ 
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aggressivisxn on the mere strength of this re- 
pletion of armaments 'would only betray one’s 
prejudice against Japan as well as one’s sad 
failure to grasp the international situation. 

Indeed aggressivism is most foreign to the 
national policy of Japan. Suppose Japan 
had any aggressive design and tried to carry 
it out, peace in the Far East would be des- 
troyed forever, leading to the destruction of 
Japan herself. Japan is no fool to commit 
herself to such a rash move. 

Japan’s replenishment of armaments is 
primarily for the sake of herself and peace 
in the Far East, and concurrently for the sake 
of China loo. Bui this weighty programme 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily by Japan 
singlehanded. She must enlist the co-opera- 
tion of China, if she is to be successful. 
This is the reason why die co-existence pro- 
gramme for Japan and China should be based 
upon their friendship. 

Thus China is the only ally of Japan, and 
therefore Japan hopes for the early perfection 
of the- national systems of China. First of 
all, it is the sincere desire of Japan to see 
China unified as soon as possible ; her ad- 
ministration systems perfected; and a centra, 
lised government firmly established; thus en- 
abling her to exercise her administrative fa- 
cilities effectively. Necessary funds and ma- 
terials for this development of China should 
be supplied by Japan as much as possible. 
Also, for the development of industry and 
other enterprises, the two nations should 
assist each other fully and frankly. And 
Japan should help China cancel the extra- 
territoriality at as early a date as. possible. 

VII. Fair attitude of Japan 

Japan docs not prevent China from esta- 
blishing friendly relations with other foreign 
nations. She always gives support to the open- 
door and equal opportunity principle. How- 
ever, for China to ally herself with other 
powers, to the exclusion of Japan, may be 
productive of dangers not only for China but 
for the whole of the • Orient. The Western 
Powers, however may they profess friendship 
for China, would be only considering their 
own interests. This tendency is natural for 
nations not in geographical proximity with 
China, and not interdependent on each other 
for their safety and existence, but the effect 
of such a situation would be ray 


Moreover such countries might incite China, 
against Japan. Therefore such development 
would not only bear upon the interests of 
Japan, but would also affect the future of 
China and the Orient as a whole. 

VIII. Unreasonableness of insulting 
Japan 

Japan is advocating friendship with China, 
but in China they are treating Japanese in- 
sultingly; Japanese goods are destroyed, in- 
sults are heaped on Japanese women, child- 
ren and even soldiers. What conviction have 
the Chinese in treating the Japanese in this 
manner? Do they believe in the support of 
the United States? Do they slight Japan 
on account of her smallness? Or do they 
believe that they can secure the aid of the 
League of Nations? These arc all their 
mistakes. It may be believed among some 
Chinese that by becoming friendly with the 
United States, they can disregard Japan. 
But the question is whether the United States 
will always remain only as a friend to China. 
The United States is sending many mission- 
aries to China, and educating her at a great 
cost. For what purpose? America’s ambi- 
tions are low by no means. But the Chinese 
should know that there are the “aggressive”' 
capitalists of America who wield a not in- 
considerable influence in the American poli- 
tics. Their activity is now limited to the 
acquisition of rights and interests in railways, 
mines, waterways, etc. But it is as certain 
as the sun rises in the east that the time will 
come when they will try to control the 
finances of China and touch her sovereignty. 
If things proceed in the present manner, 
China will be soon Americanized. The fact 
that the “aggressive" capitalists of the United' 
States are not aiding China from a philan- 
thropic standpoint only, can lx* seen by their 
attitude towards Mexico. This proves that 
capitalistic and aggressive America is only 
proceeding for her interest and has not con- 
sidered justice. To believe that things will 
not lie so in China, is only an unreasonable 
conclusion. 

They know that by excluding Japan they 
can further their interests, and therefore they 
are inciting the Chinese, giving various warn- 
ings, — that militaristic Japan is the Germany 
of the Orient; that if China co-operates with 
Japan;i she will be oppressed; and that 
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therefore she should ally herself \vith the 
’United States, the land of liberty. The Uni- 
ted States, though a democratic country in 
form, is still controlled by the imperialistic 
and capitalistic influences. 

In the great war, the United States declar- 
ed that she was fighting Germany for the 
sake of justice and humanity, and that, at 
the Peace Conference, the perpetual peace of 
the world would be established. But while 
declaring that she fought for justice and hu- 
manity, she rejected the racial equality pro- 
posal. The declaration, and the actual ac- 
tivity of the United States are too widely 
different. China believes only her declara- 
tion, and intends to rely upon the aid of the 
United States. But among Chinese there 
are also many who are not blinded by such 
superficial situations. 

IX. Puerile anti-Japanese movements 
and their effects 

By boycotting Japanese goods, China re- 
fused cheap Japanese articles and had to im- 
port expensive foreign articles; bearing the 
inconvenience of a scarcity of supplies. Sac- 
rificing economic interests, she intends to 
have Shantung restored to her. First the 
Chinese planned for the direct restoration of 
Shantung, and to force this, they resorted to 
boycotting Japanese goods and promoting 
anti-Japanese sentiments. These are all very 
unreasonable. Japan occupied Shantung by 
defeating the German troops, and at that 
time China had not yet declared war against 
Germany. The entrance of China into the 
war look place after the occupation of Shan- 
tung by Japan; but still China insists that 
by her declaration of war, the lease Treaty 
with Germans was made null. The occupa- 
tion of Shantung by Japan was not at all 
affected by China’s coming into the war. 
There is no proper reason for China to de- 
mand the restoration of Shantung direct from 
Germany. To incite anti-Japanese move- 
ments in order to force the restoration of 
Shantung is injustice, and there is no ground 
for China to maintain an un-friendlv attitude 


However, the Chinese have expressed ill- 
feelings only against Japan, and carried out 
a boycott against Japanese goods. Moreover, 
considering the intention of Japan to nego- 
tiate with China concerning the restoration 
of Shantung, according to her previous de- 
claration of the Sino-Japanesc treaty, to un- 
dertake boycotting Japanese goods is most 
unreasonable on the part of the Chinese. And 
this boycott will not have any effect on the 
Shantung question. The direct or uncon- 
ditional restoration of Shantung will not be 
made possible by boycotting Japanese goods. 
The movements of the Chinese students to 
boycott Japanese goods is only child’s play. 
The Japanese people, will not Ik 1 surprised by 
such a childish movement. If China has any- 
thing to propose, she should adopt more dig- 
nified and sincere methods, or else she will be 
laughed at. If the Chinese respected Japan 
and the Japanese, they would never have 
taken such a step. Suppose Japan has any- 
thing to propose to China, she. will do it 
openly through proper channels, and will not 
insult China by such childish means. 

But such childish movements, founded on 
misunderstandings, will soon melt in the light 
of inevitable understanding. Superstitions 
and mi-understandings cannot be easily re- 
moved; but when the time arrives, they will 
1 h* removed naturally. We should therefore 
strive to make the arrival of such a time as 
early as possible. 

X. Our expectation 

We desire that China will not he carried 
away by mere sentiments, and will endeavour 
to establish the nation firmly upon a sound 
basis. It is often said that the Chinese lack 
national sentiment, and that they only con- 
sider individual interests; but this is also a 
wrong impression. The Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods, though it is made without 
reason, shows the loyalty of the Chinese to 
their nation; they did not take such a step 
for their individual interests. They arc 
loyal, but the direction in which their loyalty 
is exercised is mistaken. 


towards Japan over the Shantung question, 
especially when the latter Is ever ready to re- 
turn the territory with full sovereign rights 
to China . If China is dissatisfied on this 
point she should show feelings agai nst all 
nations signing the peace treaty. pSHTHTI 


tion. The greatest necessities for China at pre- 
) re- sent are the unification of the nation, and 
Ights the perfection of the administrative institu- 
this tions. Without unification, there exists no 
unst all nation. If they are truly patriotic, they 
fitiTT n in jiiiJftfftH/iA gtM HTF * unification of China; 
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but instead of giving attention to this im- 
portant question, they used such means as 
boycotting Japanese goods; becoming the 
tools of foreign nations which have no in- 
terest in the unification of China. The po- 
pular uprising incited by foreigners is dan- 


gerous to China herself; and to regard such 
popular risings as an indication of the ad- 
vance of the Chinese is entirely mistaken. 
They should know that only by depending on 
wise statesmen and sound public opinion, 
can they protect the integrity of China. 


Feaji Doctrine 

One of the articles of an essay, entitled “ The Peace Conference as 
seen from a far off corner by an inkio" and containing about 

seventeen articles 

By Rtkitaro Fujisawa 


I N a certain aspect history repeats itself: 

in a certain other aspect history never 
repeats itself. History will repeat itself in 
the sense that the future, in spite of the best 
efforts of the world’s greatest and wisest men 
gathered together at the Peace Conference, 
has in store some sort of world calamities 
commensurable with, or, even eclipsing, the 
World War which we have just gone through. 
History will not repeat itself in the sense that 
the next world calamity will not be a war as 
we now conceive it or, even if it be destined 
to be a war, it will not be caused by the 
soldierly genius and daring despotism of a 
Napoleon or by the avarice of autocratic mili- 
tarism of Prussian type led by the morbid 
vaingloriousncss of a Wilhelm Hohcnzollcm. 

Nature is cynical and not seldom plays a 
trick by attacking humanity from the quarter 
least expected, while mankind is busily en- 
gaged in entrenching itself against the re- 
currence of 'the danger experienced a little 
while ago. Paris has still fresh remembrance 
of the long range Berthas. A few hours rail- 
way journey from the seat of the Conference 
brings its participants to the scene of the 
horrors and devastations wrought by German 
brutality. As a natural consequence, the wis- 
dom and sagacity of the peace movement will 
be handicapped, if not blinded, by the vivid 
memories of the shocks and emotions felt dur- 
ing the war and the enduring sufferings and 
distress of bereavement which will long survive 
the war, and by the horrible sight of the deva- 


stated regions all around. In the dizzy eyes of 
the too ardent advocates of any peace move- 
ment, the danger of arrogant militarism out- 
shines all other sources of danger which are, 
in reality, equally appalling and disastrous, 
to the detriment of sober meditation and sound 
judgment. Let those who are jubilant over 
the formulation of the constitution of the 
League of Nations be reminded of the very 
many perilous ’isms silently glaring from be- 
hind the walls of the Great Banqueting Hall 
at the Quai d’Orsay. Capitalistic Im|>cri'ali- 
sm, even subject to Drago limitations, is as 
cruel and detestable as Bolshevism, though it 
may not appear so terrifying as the latter, 
simply because it works in an indirect round 
about way recalling putting round one’s 
throat slowly but ever tightening silken 
cord. Besides 'isms like the two just men- 
tioned, whose existence in our midst is well- 
known, there are ’isms still in an embryo- 
stage like Adventism which, we are told, will 
some day crush Russian Bolshevism. Again 
it does not lie beyond the scope of our imagi- 
nation to think of Ultrabolshevism, compared 
with which the present day Bolshevism of 
Lenine and Peter may appear humane and 
timid. Another example of such an ’ism is 
Didtatorism. It exists in a great nation 
which may unwittingly own the potentiality 
of becoming the greatest nation upon the earth, 
monopolizing the privilege of interpreting 
fineries such as right, justice, freedom and so 
forth in a manner as suits its own conveni- 
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enee and in a way conforming to its exalted 
and advantageous position among the comity 
of nations, denying the other nations even 
the right of criticizing such interpretations, 
and unconsciously but after all aggressively 
setting itself up as the dictatorial arbiter in 
all disputes among nations. It is a facsimile 
of the world domination dreamed of by the 
pre-war German chauvinists, attained not by 
might but by the apparently pacific means of 
one-sided or hypocritical right backed by 
might camouflaged. Viewed from the histori- 
cal standpoint, it is the eighteenth century 
spirit of “enlightened despotism” clothed in 
the garment of the twentieth century fashion 
of “safe for democracy.” Over and above 
these, there are still other dangerous ’isms 
•impervious to our myopic vision, or, perhaps 
yet to be born, for which human inventive- 
ness will some day be called upon to find 
fit names. Let us be always conscious of the 
indisputable truth that we live amidst a uni- 
verse of unknown forces pregnant with fath- 
omless good or evil and immeasurable hap- 
piness or woe. 

We have but a vague idea of how far we 
can possibly penetrate into the mystery of the 
future. At the same time, we feel certain 
that the future has in store innumerable sur- 
prises. Human foresight, even discounting 
unlooked-for occurrences, is subject to a limit 
prescribed by earthly wisdom, in spite of our 
ignorance as to where in the sequence of time 
this limit lies. People are apt to think that 
tinned food will be preserved forever free 
from mildew, while our appetite instinctively 
shuns dusty tins in a dark corner of a grocer's 
shop. As my mind was flying to and fro 
among very many such instances of human 
incongruities, my fancy happened to perch for 
a while over the visionary spectacle of so 
many illustrious Peace Delegates lately assem- 
bled in Paris, some sipping from, and some 
others smacking their lips over, cups of French 
wine of Napoleonic age. Meanwhile my 
thought went astray to Rhine wine bottled with 
scrupulous care and not to be uncorked till 
the next world peace conference. And as the 
climax of my whim, I was utterly bewildered 
in speculating on what would in the end be- 
come of Californian wine in a hermetically 
sealed bottle never to be broken. 

The League of Nations is discussed in a 
separate article of this essay. Only a few 
general and, in a certain sense, casual remarks 
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may find their place here. Anything created 
by mankind can be destroyed by mankind. 
As long as there exists harmony among the 
primary causes which led to the creation of 
a certain thing, that thing will exist. But no 
sooner than this harmony is disturbed, it will 
cease to have real existence. The very con- 
ception of the League of Nations presupposes 
that the atmosphere of the self-sacrificing con-s 
ciliatory spirit should pervade the whole 
world. Self-denial on the part of an indivi-? 
dual is occasionally met with, though very 
rarely. Self-denial on the part of a nation 
as a whole is something which we can even, 
hardly dream of. The smooth working of 
the League of Nations surmises the self-denial 
tc an extent more or less of the most power-? 
ful nations. Is this humanely practicable? 
The only possible answer to this enigma is Iq 
be found in the worlds of the British Prime 
Minister: “Let us trv it. Let us try it seri- 
ously and in earnest.” Here a priori arguing 
is not of slightest avail. Wc have to attack 
the problem inductively, whereby we have to 
admit in advance that, in this respect, we arq 
moving in the times of Roger Bacon and not 
so far advanced as the days of Francis Bacon, 
Even the most optimistic proponent of the 
League of Nations must recognize that it is 
merely an experiment. The most carefully 
prepared covenant cannot work miracles. The 
next question is : Is the prospect more or less 
hopeful? Were we allowed to indulge in the 
silly habit of prophesying, we cannot help 
thinking of human weakness appealing to 
omens in such a case. Even taking into due 
consideration the extremities to which party 
conflicts may lead, that there should be found 
one in a responsible body of the distinguished 
veteran politicians in a country often identi- 
fied with the cradle of the conception of the 
league of nations, who wantonly talks of go- 
ing to war with a friendly power at the self-; 
made provocation, does not seem to bespeak 
a happy augury for the world peace move- 
ment. 

While we desire most whole-heartedly the 
success of tHe League of Nations, we cannot 
help thinking that its very conception shows 
inherent frailty in a futile attempt to go far 
beyond the boldest stretch of imagination. 
By so doing, it loses much of its efficacy by 
attenuation. What can be achieved by the 
League of Nations within the period, during 
which we may reasonably expect it to remain 
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effective, may be more rationally and, indeed, 
more efficiently, accomplished by adopting a 
principle, for which I was striving to seek 
a name which defies misinterpretations. 
Etymological considerations arc of no avail, 
as any name so derived is unfailingly prone 
to misconstructions one way or other. So, in 
hoxriage to, and as souvenir of, the disinterest- 
ed labours of the Big Five at the Paris Con- 
ference, I took the initial letters a> e, f , i, j, 
of their names, and these letters were arranged 
by repeated trials so as to conform to phone- 
tic ease, resulting in the permutation feaji. 

The Feaji principle or doctrine is the gene- 
ral name given to the “regional understand- 
ing” in the wording of the proposed Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, without re- 
ference to any particular specified region. The 
principle avows the political predominance of 
a Power or a combination of at most two 
Powers best qualified for maintaining order 
and for furthering progress and civilization 
in a region determined by geographical con- 
siderations following the line of absolute im- 
partiality. Viewed from another angle, it 
vindicates the non-interfercncc, in matters re- 
lating to a particular region, of Powers other 
than the one which by reason of geographical 
propinquity coupled with its national strength 
and just aspirations is naturally and worthily 
entitled to be looked upon as the dominating 
guardian Power in this region. 

The Feaji principle applied to the Western 
Hemisphere is no more or less than the Mon- 
roe Doctrine itself. If, in the meaning as- 
signed to the “Monroe Doctrine” to lie found 
in any lexicon or dictionary, the words .Iwe- 
tican continent , the United Stales , European 
Powers be replaced by a particular region , 
the dominating Power , other Powers respec- 
tively, there emerges a perfect definition of 
the Feaji principle. 

It would hafdly be necessary to say that 
the Monroe Doctrine was foreshadowed by 
President Monroe nearly a century ago, dis- 
countenancing the interference of Europe in 
matters relating to the American continent. 
As will be more fully disclosed in a separate 
article of this essay, it has since passed 
through various phases of metamorphosis. In 
particular, during the World War, it has gone 
through eruptive convulsions giving rise to 
Wild, arrogant interpretations. Strange to 
say, however, with the signing of the armis- 
tice, it settled down in ijts primordial signi- 


ficance, in which sense it appears in article 
XXI of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. As to its future, if it be allowed to 
push on our imagination trespassing the bar- 
rier of sensible possibility, we may build a 
castle in Spain of South America having some 
remote days her own Feaji doctrine, squeez- 
ing Panama between itself and the Monroe 
Doctrine which will then be confined to North 
America. Incidentally we may add that the 
new President of Brazil, not long after he 
received a warm reception as President-elect 
at New York, is alleged to have gone so far 
as to say that the inclusion of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the League of Nations covenants 
is a domestic question of the United States 
alone. Mexico's contention that the Monroe 
Doctrine as recognized by the Peace Confer- 
ence is intended to be forced on all the Ame- 
rican countries, irrespective of their views, 
and as for her she would not recognize the 
Doctrine, since it injures her sovereignty and 
independence, would not be worth to be taken 
into any serious consideration, although the 
contrast with the Brazilian declaration may 
lie amusing to a leisurely observer. 

Let us now throw a hasty glance upon the 
Feaji doctrine of the British Empire. 1 do 
not know why, but, somehow I was led to 
think that Mr. Lloyd George, Lord North- 
cliff e and Lord Reading were the three men 
at the helm, who in the darkest hours during 
the World War directed the fortunes of the 
British Empire. As a monument to the in- 
valuable services they have done in reaching 
the safe shore, the thought Hashed through 
my mind to name it the Lloyd George-Nortli- 
cl iff e-Reading Doctrine. However, l had to 
give up this idea, as the name sounds discor- 
dant in view of the recent vehement rupture 
between the first-named two. Dispencing 
with the recital of other similar failures, I 
go straight to the point and propose to call 
it the Sun-Never-Sets Doctrine. 

For the British Empire with dominions, 
colonies, dependencies, settlements, protecto- 
rates and what not, scattered all over the 
face of the Globe, in which the sun never 
sets, safe high sea routes are necessary for 
binding the fragments into an organic whole 
as well as for intercommunication just as much 
as interstate railways are indispensable for 
the well-being of a continental federal coun- 
try. That these ocean routes should be pro- 
tected by the biggest navy in the world of 
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the two-powers-standard gauge, will require 
neither elucidation nor justification. It has 
nothing to do with the so-called freedom of the 
seas in the sense the hypocritical Germany 
was used to speak of it in pre-war days, pro- 
vided it will not be used for unjust aggressive 
purposes. The guarantee for this is to be 
sought not in verbal de- 1 a rations, but in the 
British character which never turns a deaf 
ear to the call of chivalry and which is ever 
ready for self-sacrifice in upholding the cause 
of real justice and humanity. Great Britain 
has been a genteel mistress of the seas; she 
will never be an arrogant master of the seas. 
“Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves” 
should henceforth resound “Reign Britannia, 
Britannia reigns over the waves.” The Bri- 
tish Empire lives by the sea. The power of 
the British Fleet to command the sea was the 
main-spring of the Allied victory, and the 
chivalry with which it has wielded that com- 
mand is worthy of the highest sympathetic 
admiration of all those who know what chi- 
valry means. 

Numerous and divers causes worked toge- 
ther to bring about Germany's downfall. It 
js only to be expected that every cause should 
claim that it began to become effective just 
in the nick of time, thus contributing most 
to the breakdown of Germany. Indeed, a 
few of these causes were certainly instrumen- 
tal in accelerating the hour of reckoning for 
German brutality. But the main fact remains 
indisputable that it was the ever tightening 
grip of flic British Navy that scaled the most 
sanguine hope of Germany and counted the 
most towards bringing about its final collapse 
sooner or later. If mankind knows what 
gratitude is, we should all feel grateful to the 
primary cause which freed us from the op- 
pressive breathing the whole world has been 
suffering for over a generation of the “armed 
to the teeth peace,” ever since Germany struck 
upon an idea of crushing France more thorou- 
ghly than was done in 1870. There remains 
a vital question: Will there ever be a chance 
of seeing the British Navy on the side, espous- 
ing a cause •harmful for the aggregate wel- 
fare of humanity? The answer to this ques- 
tion, necessarily imperfect by its very nature, 
is to be sought in weighing how far we may 
rely upon the British character already spo- 
ken of and in examining the record of its 
past. 

So far as my meagre knowledge of history 


goes, there is but one instance of the British 
Navy’s having been brought into play for a 
purpose tingled with a slightly aggressive 
shade, and that is the Crimean War. Here, 
however, I have to discount my own common- 
sense. My first touch with the chronicle of 
this war was the perusal of Tolstoy’s “Seba- 
stopol” which caught the fire of my puerile 
enthusiasm. Subsequently I was made aware 
of fanatic exaggeration verging on mad fan- 
tasy, which pervades Tolstoy’s writings. -But 
alas! It was too late. It is hard to shake 
off one’s first impression of anything, even 
if his own penetration tells him that it is not 
entirely correct. Come what may, ever since 
Florence Nightingale left the Crimea, the 
pacific character of the British navy has re- 
mained unmolested. 

Here may I be permitted to make a slight 
digression bearing on personal reminiscence. 
Early in 1883, I, a lad of little over twenty, 
on my way to Europe, happened to touch at 
Ceylon shortly after Arabi Pasha had settled 
there to spend his remaining years as an 
exile. Somehow I took pity on him and this 
loci me to look upon the bombardment of 
Alexandria by the British fleei in 1882 as a 
measure infringing on the rights of other 
people. This 1 cite only as an instance of 
the prejudice rooted on spasmodic compassion 
surviving long after the feeling has vanished 
altogether. Wild humour has it that there was 
underhand bargaining between Lloyd George 
and Wilson until they came to recognize each 
other’s attitudes in regard to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the British protectorate over Egypt. 
Now, once the Sun-Never-Sets Doctrine be 
ojvmly recognized, all this becomes a straight- 
forward broad daylight business. The Bri- 
tish protectorate over Egypt is imperatively 
necessary for the safety of the Suez Canal 
route. 

In spirit and tradition, the British navy 
differs from its vanquished antagonist just 
as a heron is unlike a crow. Tt would be 
almost superfluous to add that the supremacy 
of the British navy which is concurrent with 
the Sun-Never-Sets Doctrine is naturally sub- 
ject to limitations, in as much as it should 
not interfere with the operation of other Feaji 
doctrines, just as the Monroe Doctrine doe> 
not cover Canada. 

For the Feaji principle which should gua- 
rantee the maintenance of order in Eastern 
Asia, I propose, for the time being, the name 
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Ishii-Lansing Doctrine. At the same time, 
I hope, the day be not far off, when China 
will be able to restore order and stability 
within her own borders and to co-operate hand 
in hand with Japan for the free and unmolest- 
ed futherance of progress and civilization in 
the Far East And, then, it will naturally 
and properly be called the Japan-China Doc- 
trine. The doctrine embodies the spirit of the 
Ishii-Lansing agreement of 1917 on a wider 
basis than the literal construction of the word- 
ing of the agreement would suggest. The 
Ishii-Lansing Doctrine announces for the Far 
East just what the Monroe Doctrine proclaims 
for the American continent. If this Doctrine 
was proclaimed prior to 1*897, and recognized 
by all the great Powers, Germany would 
not have been able to extort from China the 
lease of the line port of Kiachow with the 
flimsiest excuse in the world, just as she 
failed to get a footing in South America on 
the occasion of the Venezuelan complications 
when she was pulled up sharply by the United 
States which appealed to the Monroe Doctrine. 
And there would have been no Shantung ques- 
tion now. 

It was in 1817 that James Monroe suc- 
ceeded to the American presidency, and the 
mystic rhythm of time has brought about that, 
exactly one hundred years later, -m agreement, 
to which America is a party, was arrived at, 
heralding the birth of a regional principle 
which is an exact copy of the doctrine bearing 
his name and which applies to the region on 
the opposite shore of the Pacific. This ob- 
servation should not, however, lead to con- 
founding the Ishii-Lansing Doctrine with the 
Ishii-Lansing Agreement. To avoid misun- 
derstanding in advance, lot it be unequivocal- 
ly averred that the Ishii-Lansing Doctrine is 
different from the Ishii-Lansing Agree- 
ment. The Feaji doctrine as referring to 
no particular specified region is a compara- 
tively novel conception formally set forth for 
the first time in this essay. I have named 
this doctrine applied to the Far East the Ishii- 
Lansing Doctrine, simply because it happened 
that I could not hit upon any other suitable 
name and because the Ishii-Lansing Agree- 
ment may be looked upon as containing an 
embryo germ of the Ishii-Lansing Doctrine. 

The Ishii-Lansing Doctrine provides that 
the world shall look to Japan as a trustee and 
guardian of peace in the Far .East. Japan’s 
exertions and the tradition of her unblemish- 


ed past entitle her to this worthy position. 
That there exist preconceptions in some quar- 
ters giving rise .to a false impression as if 
Japan were an aggressive Power is not to be 
denied. That they are, in many instances, 
due either to casual misunderstanding or to 
studied misinterpretation, will he made clear 
elsewhere within this essay. Japan has never 
broken a promise. This is not a self-appre- 
ciation. An impartial American writer was 
so good as to say frankly that Japan has the 
rare distinction of never having broken (her 
word in international affairs. As in the past, 
Japan will always remain true to the bold 
utterance of Senator Williams that, unlike 
Christian nations, Japan has never broken her 
word. A scrap of paper, as soon as it is 
signed by Japan, becomes a sacred document 
which she will scrupulously observe at what- 
ever cost. International morality and the 
sanctity of treaties find their stalwart cham- 
pion and staunch custodian in the nation 
which has its home in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. Not only Japan has always kept and 
will ever keep her promise, but never will she 
effeminately regret or peevishly repent any- 
thing she might have promised. We must 
not confound those who are ever ready to 
make any promise because they think nothing 
of breaking promise with those who hesitate 
to make promise because they are conscious 
of the grave responsibility of never breaking 
a promise. 

Japan desires to help and befriend China 
in the future as in the past and to act with 
China in unselfish co-operation. Japan is 
ever* ready to discuss with China openly and 
in a mutual confidence and genuine frank- 
ness any pending question between the two 
countries. It is much to be regretted that 
China, or rather those who represent China 
in a mistaken way, though most likely un- 
consciously and unknowingly, should take 
such an attitude as will convey a false impres- 
sion that she is trying to laugh in her sleeve 
by taking a short cut through appeal- 
ing to other Powers and so shelving 
Japan instead of addressing Mrself directly 
to her for any grievance China may have to 
complain of. Just imagine a hypothetical 
case of one of the South or Central American 
states appealing to some European Power, 
or, possibly, to Japan, for redress' on some 
matter which had solely to do with the Uni- 
ted States and thus flouting the Monroe Doc- 
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trine. China’s salvation is not to be sought 
in blindly following the mischievous advice 
of men like Mr. Millard who appears, as seen 
from a far off corner, to be an expert in 
intriguing of super-German type, trying to 
embroil the United States in trouble with 
Japan, and who seems to know how to supply 
oil and fuel to the inflammatory twaddle with 
regard to the affairs of another country, which 
was unfortunately going on for some time 
among the anti-Wilsonian group of the Ame- 
rican Senate. Just imagine Mexico magni- 
fied two and half times in area and twenty 
times in population and the United States 
compressed in area in the ratio of twdve to 
one and diminished in population by about 
twenty per cent and stripped of the surplus 


part of the heavenly gift of its over-abundant 
natural resources, there you will have a vivid 
image of the Far Eastern conditions. In the 
case of a nation, just as in the case of an 
individual, it is hard to deal with a character 
which oscillates between lethargic lassitude 
and fits of spasmodic activity. The peace 
in the Far East as conceived by the primary 
idea of the League of Nations, can only be 
assured by the unbiased recognition of the 
Ishii-Lansing Doctrine and by the firm reso- 
lution of all the .great Powers to present an 
impregnable front to astute manoeuvring and 
clever intrigues which try to undermine this 
Doctrine. 

{To be Continued) 


Americanization from the Viewpoint of 

Young Asia 

By Professor Benoy Kumar Saexar, M.A., Member of National 
Council of Education, Bengal, India, 


I. The Race-Problem of the New 
World 

T O the student of economic history and 
sociology the immigration problem of 
North and South America is of profound sci- 
entific interest. For, the peopling of the 
New Hemisphere by the children of the Old 
World since the days of Columbus and the 
Pilgrim Fathers is but the latest stage of the 
same world-movement of which the previous 
phases are embodied in the settlement of Cel- 
tic and Roman Europe by the Franks, Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Angles, and Saxons, or the still 
earlier colonizing of ancient Eur-Asia by the 
members of the Indo-iGermanic (Aryan) fami- 
ly, viz., Greeks, Romans, Persians, Hindus, 
etc., or the valley of the Hwang-ho by the 
Scythians (Tartars) of Central Asia, the 
Mesopotamian Doab by the Dravidians of 
Southern India, and the “gift of the Nile” 
by the pharaonic invaders from the hills of 
Nubia and Eastern Africa. 

The problem of race-fusion in present-day 
America is essentially identical with the race- 


problems in other ages and climes. Thera 
are, however, two significant differences. In 
the first place, what has been accomplished 
in Asia and Europe through centuries and 
even millenniums is being effected in America 
in generations, if not in decades. And in the 
second place, the solution of the problem is 
being attempted in the New World much more 
consciously than in the Old. thanks to the 
cumulative experience of humanity, and 
thanks to the marvellous power with which 
modern science has endowed mankind to con- 
duct experiments, to forecast the future, to 
select the desirables, to reject the undesi- 
rables. 

It is this conscious and deliberate creation 
of new men and women out of the old human 
material within the shortest possible time that 
imparts to the American phase of the age-long 
process of race-mobilizations a distinctive 
character; and this is the function of Ame- 
ricanization. 

The problem may be easily stated. The 
New World must derive its raw flesh and 
blood from the Old. The object, however, 
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Is neither to relieve Europe and Asia of their 
over-population and poverty /nor as the idea- 
lists would assert, to afford the scum of hu- 
manity a chance to rise in the scale of civili- 
zation. These, no doubt, are the “by-pro- 
ducts” of immigration. But first and last, 
the aim must be national, i.e., to serve “Ame- 
rica first.” The considerations that should 
count most are: first, to have an adequate 
supply of hands for the farms, factories, for- 
ests and mines of America; secondly, to build 
up communities of men and women who could 
enrich in diverse ways the social and intel- 
lectual make-up of American life, and last 
but not least, to create a body of citizens with 
whom loyalty to America in times of distress 
and war would he but a second nature. These 
are the foundations of the minimum program 
of Americanization that lies before the edu- 
cators, social workers and political leaders 
of the United States. 

II. America's Ultimatum to Asia 

So far as the Americanization of immigrants 
from Asia is concerned the problem has ceased 
tu exist. The New Worlders do not want to 
Americanize the Asian laborers. The men, 
women and children of the Orient haw been 
postulated to be “un assimilable” before any- 
thing was attempted in the way of “adopt- 
ing,” naturalizing, assimilating or amalgama- 
ting them. 

The question lias now practically been 
closed by treaties end legislation. To a cer- 
tain extent the attitude of the employers of 
labor was different from that of the laborers. 
But, on the whole, the verdict of the United 
States as of Canada was the exclusion of 
Asian labour-force from the right of setting 
foot on the soil of the New Hemisphere. And 
so America has finally declared herself to be 
a forbidden land to the Oriental peoples. 

The closing of Canada to the laliorcrs of 
Asia has been effected: (1) by the Chinese 
Exclusion Law of 1903-1908, which demands 
of every immigrant of the Chinese race a 
landing tax of $500; (2) by the informal 
Japanese-Canadian agreement (1907), which 
limits Japanese immigrants in Canada to 400 
persons a year, and (3) by the landing-tax 
of $200 on every Hindu immigrant, as well 
as by the regulation (1910) of “continuous 
journey” from India (a prohibitive ruling 
because there is no direct steamship route 


between India and Canada). 

The United States has been closed to Asian 
labor by the following measures: (1) the 
Chinese Exclusion Law of 1904, which, re- 
enacted without limitation, modification or 
condition ail the previous suspension or res- 
triction laws relating to the immigration of 
laborers, skilled or unskilled, from China; 
(2) the “gentlemen’s agreement” of 1907, by 
which Japan has bound herself to grant pass- 
ports to no laborers except such as are “former 
residents, parents, wives or children of resi- 
dents,” and “settled agriculturists;” and (3) 
the sweep ingly restrictive Immigration Act of 
February 5, 1917, which has unconditionally 
forbidden the immigration of laborers from 
Asia China and Japan, provided 

against separately) bv latitude and longitude. 

In the policy of exclusion the United States 
has thus ]>cen less indirect and more thorough 
than her northern neighbour. And this has 
allayed the unrest of labor-unions and their 
journalists and politicians. It is obvious, 
however, that the employers of labor have 
been considerably hurt by these, measures, for 
they have been deprived of man power especi- 
ally at a time when labor shortage is being 
felt on all sides because of the demand of the 
Great War for “human bullets.” 

But this apparently satisfactory “settle- 
ment” of the Oriental question is so drastic, 
inhuman, discriminative (and hence unjust) 
that it bids fair to be the most acute distur- 
ber of the world’s peace in the coming de- 
cades. It is America’s ullinnitum to the Ori- 
ent. The problem has thus passed beyond 
the' limits of a merely local labor-legislation 
or “domestic” industrial dispute into the 
arena of international politics. P*or, the pre- 
sent situation is virtually a standing challenge 
to Young Asia to venture oil opening the 
doors of America in the same manner in 
which China and Japan wore opened by the 
Eur- Americans during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This affront is constantly 
provoking the humiliated and embittered 
Asians to demonstrate to the world that the 
edge of the Damascus blades has not been 
dulled for good. 

III. The Oriental Factor in the 
Immigrant Population 

During the period from July 1900 to 
March 1909 Canada admitted altogether 
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1,244,597 immigrants of all nationalities. 
The Oriental element in the immigration be- 
tween 1901 and 1909 is represented by the 
following figures: Chinese, 3,890: Hindu, 
5,185; Japanese, 12,420. The number of 
Asians during this period was thus only 
21,495, i.e., about on fifty-eighth or less than 
2 per cent of the total arrivals. 

The present immigrant population of the 
United States, is, roughly speaking 34,000,000 
(adults 15,000,000, children 19,000,000). 
This is about one-third of the total popula- 
tion (whites and negroes). ’Of this the num- 
ber of foreign-bom whites over twenty-one 
who cannot speak English is approximately 
3 , 000 , 000 . 

The Asian factor in the immigration that 
has produced this vast foreign population is 
infinitesimally small. It was less than 3 
per cent in 1910. Even at its height (be- 
tween 1871 and 1880) it was less than 6 
per cent. The total arrival from entire Asia 
between 1821 and 1903 amounted to 421,190, 
i.e., 2.06 per cent of the whole immigration. 
The percentages of Asian immigration (in- 
cluding 100,000 Levantines of Turkey in 
Asia, Syrians, Armenians. Arabs and Turks) 
on the basis of the total admitted from all 
races are given in the following schedule 
from the Report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration (1906): 



Total 




All Races 

China 

All Asia 

1861-1870. 

. 2,377,279 

2.74 

2.84 

1871-1880. 

. 2,812,191 

4.4 

5.4 

1881-1890. 

. 5,246,613 

1.2 

1.3 

1891-1900. 

. 3,687,564 

0.4 

1.9 

1901-1905. 

. 3,833,076 

0.33 

3.0 

Fran 1901 

to 1910 the 

total arrival was 


8,795,386. Of this only 243,567, i.e., about 
2.7 per cent represented the immigration from 
all Asia. According to the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States (vol. i. p. 781) the 
Asia-born population in 1910 was counted at 
191,484 and the Europe-born at 11,791,841. 
Asia furnished 1.4 per cent of the foreign- 
bom population and Europe 87.2 per cent. 
For 1900 the figure for Asia had been 
120,248 and for Europe 8,871,780, and the 
percentages 1.2 per cent and 85.8 per cent res- 
pectively. 

Let us study the figures in detail and by 
race. The number of Hindu laborers in the 
United States was never large. In 1909 the 
figure was 337, in 1909-10, i.782. In 1913 


the entire bulk of Hindus (“immigrants” 
proper as well as merchants, students and 
travellers) amounted to about 5,000 persons. 
From 1911 to 1916 the total arrivals gave 
the figure 1,372. The following statistics 
speak for previous years: 1906, 271 ; 1907 r 
1,072; 1908, 1,710. 

The Hindu element in the Asian immigra- 
tion did not rise to conspicuous proportions,, 
and since the mobilization of labor from In- 
dia to the United States began as late as- 
1906 it could not influence American condi- 
tions to any appreciable extent. The legis- 
lation of 1917 has disposed of the Hindu 
laborers before they became a real “problem/*' 

In 1910 Japanese in tile United States num- 
bered 72,157, and in 1913 about 95,000. The- 
immigration down to 1898 never comprised 
batches of more than 2,000 a year. From 
1891 to 1900 the total arrival was 26,855 
and from 1901 to 1910, 129,797. The move- 
ment bewail practically in 1885 when emi- 
gration. was first legalized by Japan. It is 
well known that from 1638 to 1868 the Japa- 
nese government did not allow any of its citi- 
zens to cross the “dark waters” under penalty 
of death. 

Chinese immigration was longer in dura- 
tion and larger in volume than Japanese or 
Hindu. But it never rose as high as 5 per 
cent of the total immigration. The number 
of Chinese in the United States never reach- 
ed 150.000 at any one time, and only once 
rose above 110.000. During the thirty-two- 
years of “free” immigration (1848-1880) the 
number of immigrants from China never rose 
above 20,000 a year, nor averaged for any 
decade more than 14,000 per year. From 
the first Exclusion Act of 18S2 the arrival 
down to 1910 was 105,482. From 1820 to- 
1910 China's contribution totalled 334,426. 
Deducting the departures, the number of Chi- 
nese in the. United States in 1910 was 
73,531, and in 1916 about 60,000. 

But from 1881 to 1910 a portion of the 
“new immigration” (i.e., that from Southern 
and Eastern Europe) amounted to over eight 
millions and a half: Austro-Hungarians, 
3,096,032; Italians, 3,008,920; Russians, 
2,456,097. The volume was thus more than 
81 times that from China for the same period. 
For 1899-1 90S * the total Slavic immigration 
alone was 1,687,199, i.e., about sixteen times 
the Chinese immigration of three decades. 
During one decade 1891-1900 Russia alone 
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supplied to the United States 593,703, i.e., 
about dquble the number that China contri- 
buted in ninety years (1820-1910). From 
1901 to 1910 the “new immigration” was 
measured at 65.9 per cent of the total arrivals 
in the United States. The percentage has 
been steadily on the increase. It was about 
75 per cent at the beginning of the Great 
War (1914)/ 

IV. The Basis of Discrimination 

it is evident that the waves of Asian inva- 
sion did not assume any formidable magni- 
tude. And yet prohibitive special legislation 
has been enacted by America to put an ab- 
solute stop to the tide of immigration from 
China, Japan and India. It is evident also 
that the United States has no objection to 
supplying its labor market with men, women 
and children from the villages of Portugal, 
Spain, Sicily, South Italy, Greece, the Bal- 
kans, Galicia, Bohemia, Lithuania and Rus- 
sia, not to speak of the northern countries of 
Teutonic Europe. 

Is there anything in the causes of migra- 
tion that tempts America to be more favorable 
to Europe than to Asia? The point would be 
clear if we analyze the forces behind the mo- 
bilization of labor. <g , ^-*^3 

The historic migrations of ancient and 
medieval times took the form chiefly of mili- 
tary usurpations, political annexations, tribal 
settlements, or racial “colon izings.” The 
Aryan immigrations into Greece and India, 
the Tartar invasions of China, and the “bar- 
barian” inroads into the Roman Empire are 
instances of such mobilizations of warrior 
hordes seeking “a local habitation and a 
name.” The processes by which the Red 
Indians, the Aztecs and the Incas were ex- 
terminated by the Christians of the colonial 
period in order to make room for the races of 
the Old World are likewise of the same cate- 
gory. But surely the immigration into Ca- 
nada, the United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, etc., during the last 150 years is not 
at all of that warlike character. 

There is a vague idea abroad that America 
has been peopled by the political refugees, 
liberators and revolutionaries, who found au- 
tocratic and. conservative Europe too hot for 
their propaganda. It is also thoughtlessly 
believed sometimes that the New World has 
enlarged its numbers mainly by granting asy- 


lum to the men «and women who escape from 
the religious persecution and horrors of in- 
tolerance rampant on the other side of the 
Atlantic.. The political disturbances, in Eu- 
rope, of 1830 and 1848, and the earlier Puri- 
tan and Huguenot revolutions have no doubt 
influenced the American population both in 
quality and quantity. But, as a rule, both 
these notions are statistically untenable. In 
recent years especially, except in the case of 
a certain number of Jews and Poles (and 
this again for very limited periods), political 
and religious oppression may l>e practically 
ignored as a source of emigration from Eu- 
rope. Besides, the Lafaycttcs, the Koscius- 
kos, the Frederick Lists, the Kossuths, those 
apostles of freedom and emancipators of sub- 
ject peoples, belong to the intellectual middle 
class; and even though temporarily ill-finan- 
ced and impoverished they are not counted 
among that immigrant mass which has to be 
handled at Ellis Island and Angell Island. 

There is but one grand cause of the move- 
ments en mtiSSC from one land to another; 
and that is economic, the pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence. This Mal- 
thusian motive underlies even the earlier 
migrations of a military character by which 
Asia, Europe and Colonial America were 
settled during different jK-riods of history. 
It is the force, the greatest single cause, that 
has impelled Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and after to unburden herself of her 
teeming millions and send them forth as 
seekers of gold dust to the mines, oilfields, 
ranches and workshops of the Eldorado of 
the world. It is the same economic urge that 
is pushing Asia to expand beyond her geogra- 
phical confines and found a Greater Asia on 
the under-peopled banks of the Amazon and 
the Mississippi. 

The New Worlders have chosen to be hos- 
pitable to the hungry folks from Europe, but 
when Asia is at the door crying for bread 
they have grimly determined to offer only 
stones. Of course they are perfectly within 
their rights when they manipulate their turn- 
pikes according to their own discrimination, 
admitting some, refusing others. With their 
machine-guns, air-planes, “tanks,” and sub- 
marines, and now militarized and navalized 
as they are to the Nth term of their man- 
power, they are not certainly in the plight 
of the original inhabitants of America, the 
Peruvians or Mexicans; and presumably they 
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do not fear the appearance of Pizarro or Cor- 
tez from the Asia of the twentieth century. 
But as the project of world’s peace on per- 
manent foundations is emphatically proclaim- 
ed from house-tops in these days, Young Asia 
deems it within its province to argue out the 
basis of discrimination on which America has 
embarked upon the exclusion of Orientals. 

In what respects, then, are the laborers of 
the Orient less desirable as prospective Ame- 
rican workmen and citizens than the immi- 
grants from Europe ? Are the conditions of 
'American agriculture, manufacture and trans- 
portation more peculiarly suited to the habits 
of life, “genius” and temperament of the 
European masses than to those of the Asian 
laboring classes? Can the native and long- 


naturalized laborers of America point to a 
single economic or social feature in which, 
say, the Slavs or Latins B of Eastern and Sou- 
thern Europe are, under natural conditions , 
more conveniently situated with regard to the 
domicile in the United States than the Cau- 
casian (Aryan) Hindus, Mongolo-Tartar 
Chinese, and Malaya-Mongoloid Japanese? 
These arc the interpellations by Young Asia 
that await answer from the economists, 
ethnologists, labor-protagonists and legisla- 
tors of America. And the same queries may 
be legitimately raised by the American capi- 
talists and employer classes in their stand 
against the labor-view of the Oriental immi- 
gration. 

(To be Continued) 


A Glance over the Religions in Japan 

By Professor S. Orui, I-tt. D. 


I N ancient Japan, Shintoism formed the 
nucleus of national as well as social life. 
Indeed Shintoism was the living heart of the 
national unity and development of the Japa- 
nese people. Without Shintoism, Japan 
might have been unable to maintain her ex- 
istence, either as a state or as a nation. So 
long as Japan lives, a state religion in the 
form of Shintoism will flourish, as a symbol 
of her national existence. Needless to say 
that our Shintoism did not rise to meet the 
state requirements only, but on the contrary 
it had a wide range of believers as a popu- 
lar creed. But none the less the salient fea- 
ture of ancient Shintoism was nationalistic. 
Thus it proved a powerful instrument in 
stabilising the Japanese people as a nation. 
Once, however, the Japanese were organised 
into a nation, it is but natural that the signi- 
ficance of Shintoism to Japan should undergo 
a change. 

Buddhism was introduced to Japan under 
the reign of Emperor Kimmci (540-572 A. 
D.). At that time, the country was already 
organised as a state, possessing all the re- 
quirements of a body politic. Korea and 
China were her neighbours. In addition to 
her vast territory, China had a civilisation of 
her own far in advance of that of Japan. 


The decision of the island nation to have 
intercourse with her continental neighbour on 
an equal footing, meant nothing more or less 
than a determination to achieve international 
development. Of course this necessitated the 
throwing off of isolation on her part, in fa- 
vour of an entry into an international arena. 
It seems to me that at this psychological mo- 
ment, Buddhism was introduced into Japan. 

And it was entirely due to Prince Shotoku 
that Buddhism was propagated throughout 
Japan so rapidly and so widely. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the Prince .was a great 
man. He rendered invaluable services to the 
state, not only in the smooth conduct of poli- 
tics, both home and foreign, but in the im- 
port of civilisation from abroad. His ser- 
vices to the Buddhist cause were especially 
noteworthy as he was himself, a devoted be- 
liever in Buddhism. 

It is true that Buddhism was introduced 
into Japan before Prince Shotoku, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that the true propaga- 
tion of this faith began with the Prince. 
Why was the Prince converted to Buddhism? 
He may have found it an excellent religion 
and devoted himself to it in a pious spirit; 
but this is a personal reason. In my opinion, 
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however, there may have been still greater rea- 
sons for his conversion. As already mention- 
ed, Shintoism was of great use in making 
Japan a strong nation, united and stable. 
Being the purely national religion it is, it 
may not have inconvenienced Japanese states- 
men as long as Japan shut her door and re- 
mained isolated. But it may have proved 
rather a handicap to them when they decided 
upon the overseas development of Japan. 
Now, at the time of Prince Shotoku, Japan 
was under the necessity of entering a new 
era and starting an international evolution in 
competition with her continental neighbours. 
To cope with the situation, the Prince may 
have thought it well-advised to utilise Budd- 
hism, the new religion, just as constitutional 
government was adopted in place of the feu- 
dal regime at the Restoration of 1868. 

This may have been the main reason why 
the Prince became a devoted believer in Budd- 
hism. The new religion was utilised by him 
to unify the national thought on the one hand, 
and on. the other to enhance the dignity of 
the Impreial court, which had been suffering 
much from the predominance of various 
clans. Other factors may be responsible for 
the introduction of Buddhism to this coun- 
try. Seen, however, from the history of Japa- 
nese civilisation, it may be well said that 
Buddhism not only laid the foundation for 
Japan’s international development but served 
as a nucleus for her unification. It also much 
added to the influence of the Imperial Court, 
as can be seen from the fact that numlicrs 
of fine temples (kokubu-ji) were constructed 
in various parts of the country by the Im- 
perial order. Originally Buddhism was lack- 
ing in national features. But in Japan, it 
appealed first to the upper classes and suc- 
ceeded chiefly as a court religion. It did not 
become a national religion, in the true sense, 
for the Japanese, until the loginning of the 
Kamakura Epoch. Soon after the death of 
Prince Shotoku, Japan went through a great 
political reform (Taika-no-Kaishin) (645 A. 
D.), at the hands of Prince Nakano-Oye, 
which was the crowning point of the unifica- . 
tion work. But the seed itself of this reform 
was sown by Prince Shotoku. 

Since the era of Taika (645-649 A.D.), 
Buddhism became more and more jx>pular, 
establishing a firm hold on the minds of the 
people. In this connection, it must be noted 
that it was utilised by the Imperial Court 


to extend its influence. With the advent of 
the warriors’ age, however, everything under- 
went a change, although* Buddhism still re- 
mained the centre of social life and posed as 
the champion of civilisation.' And when the 
Asliikaga Epoch began, the warriors got so 
influential that Buddhism was overpowered by 
them; the Buddhist priests being deprived of 
their high social position. Such a turn of 
affairs could not fail to affect Buddhism ad- 
versely. Indeed our Buddhism began to de- 
generate with the arrival of the feudal regime, 
or the Sengoku Jidai (Warring Age). This 
turbulent period was marked with frequent 
armed clashes between warriors and priests. 
It was an age of unrest, both politically and' 
spiritually. It was about this time that 
Christianity found its way to this country. 

In a sense, an age of unrest is an age of 
freedom. And an age of freedom welcomes 
everything new, every new idea which makes 
an irresistible appeal to its contemporaries. 
Likewise, the Japanese people in the Sen - 
goku-Jidai (Warring Age) were extremely 
susceptible to novelty. It is but natural, 
therefore, that Christianity, imported as it 
was at such a time, should gain ground 
among the people rapidly. It was only in 
1540 that Christianity was first introduced 
info Japan, but the succeeding half century 
saw its dissemination throughout the country, 
Christians being found in every nook and cor- 
ner. It is remarkable that Christianity was 
diffused even to outlying regions, such as 
Tsugaru (Aomori), within a short period, 
when there were no good facilities of com- 
munication. Among the converts, there may 
have I jeon some who were bent upon the utili- 
sation of the new religion. But there is no 
denying the fact that new thoughts and ideas 
were received by llie Japanese of those days 
with avidity. And how tolerantly they dealt 
with foreigners may be seen from the diary 
of Richard Cocks, a British merchant who 
sojourned at Hirado, Kyushu, early in the 
17th century. The Japanese, in the last days 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, l>eing enslaved 
by anti-alien sentiments, regarded foreigners 
as barbarians. But the Japanese early in 
the Tokugawa Shogunate showed no anti- 
foreign sentiments. On the contrary they 
were well-disposed to the foreigners and ex- 
tended them a hearty welcome. This is an 
important chapter in the annals of Japanese 
civilization. 
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Therefore, if Christianity had conscienti- 
ously kept its activity within the sphere of 
religion, it would have gained a powerful 
influence in our country. As luck would 
have it, however, the form of Christianity in- 
troduced to Japan was the Roman Catholic 
propagated by the Jesuits. Now, the Jesuits 
were an. association with aggressive political 
ambitions. They propagated Christianity, 
but they had a distinct tendency to extend 
the secular influence of the Pope. In con- 
sequence, it was feared that the national unity 
of Japan might be menaced if the Jesuits were 
allowed to extend their influence. Hence the 
ban on Christianity. All Christians were 
punished severely, and a form of inquisition 
was instituted against them. The people 
were magnanimous enough as the result of the 
warring age, but they were full of disquietude 
and proved easy victims to novel theories. 
Besides there were not a few feudal lords who 
were watching for an opportunity to assert 
themselves. Such being the case, the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate which represented the uni- 
fied life of Japan deemed it well-advised to 
place a ban on Christianity even at some 
sacrifices. Thus Christianity was prohibited 
in Japan not for religious reasons but for 
political purposes. And the Tokugajva Shc- 
gunate encouraged Confucianism instead of 
Christianity, whereby to unify the nation- 
al thought. Therefore, Confucianism began 
to grow through official encouragement early 
in the Tokugawa Shogunate, just as Budd- 
hism gained ground in Japan thanks to en- 
couragement from the Imperial Court. 

But it does not follow that Buddhism and 
Confucianism were disseminated in Japan in 
their original form. Whether Buddhism or 
Confucianism, it was perfectly Japaniscd 
when it came to be propagated here in this 
country. And the greatness of Prince Sho- 
toku consisted in that he Japanised a for- 
eign religion before he propagated it in this 
country as a Japanese religion. The same 
process of Japanisation may be seen in the 
Confucianism of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

From; ancient timesi, the Japanjeac have 
adapted, but not adopted, foreign civilisation; 
a striking trait of their nationl characteris- 
tics. That flie firearm imported by Portu- 
guese merchants during the Warring Age, an 
entirely new kind of weapon to the Japanese, 
should have become popular with practically 
all the people within a short period, shows 


unmistakably how keen were their suscepti- 
bility and adaptability to a new civilisation 
and its products. They Chinese, the neigh- 
bours of the Japanese, had a highly 
advanced culture twenty centuries ago. 
But their civilisation has since remain^ 
ed stagnant, refusing to progress with 
the times; whereas the Japanese culture is 
following, as it .were, with the tide of the ages, 
refusing to remain stagnant. The Japanese 
learnt Chinese characters from their conti- 
nental neighbours, but they invented their 
own kuna or Japanese syllabic letters, by ab- 
breviating the Chinese characters. Now there 
is an agitation on foot for the adoption of 
Roman letters. All the while, however, the 
Chinese are using their old difficult charac- 
ters. 

In short, it is at once a prominent feature 
and a strong point of the Japanese nation 
that they freely import foreign culture and 
products and do not fail to adapt them to 
their own use. This Japanisation is well 
revealed in the Buddhism and Confucianism 
of this country, as already referred to. Since 
the Restoration of 1868, Christianity has again 
been imported into Japan. As it is devoid 
of political atfiliations this time, unlike that 
propagated by the Jesuits, it is being given 
a hearty reception in every part of the country. 
However, even Christianity cannot escape 
Japanisation when it is accepted by the Japa- 
nese people. 

To mention questions other than religious, 
constitutional government was the interna- 
tional preoccupation during the 19th century, 
the agitation for that purpose overrunning the 
world. Of course. Japan could not stand 
outside this worldwide thought wave. Thus, 
soon after the Restoration of 1868, a vigorous 
campaign for constitutional government was 
started in this country. And it resulted in the 
early adoption of that form of government, 
because Japan wanted to enter the comity of 
nations, by discarding her feudal regime and 
assimilating the world tendency. Indeed a 
close parallel can be drawn between the in- 
troduction of Buddhism and the adoption of 
constitutional government.. But constitution- 
al government was not adopted in this coun- 
try in the same form as abroad. It was Japa- 
nised before it was engrafted on the Jap- 
nese stock. This is another case of the Japa- 
nese adaptation. 

As the aftermath of the world war, many 
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Hew principles and thoughts have come to the 
fore. And they are being imported to Japan. 
This alarms the conservative elements, but 
Judging by the historical development of the 
Japanese, as briefly reviewed above, I am 
of opinion that those new cults and princi- 
ples will be well digested and harmonised 
by them, so as to help consummate the Japa- 
nese culture under the principles of Japanism. 
They have imported foreign culture from age 


to age because they have an unquenchable 
passion for new knowledge. And they have 
been able to Japanise the foreign civilisation 
and its products, thus imported, because they 
have a guiding principle in the form of their 
Japanism which has served as a great cru- 
cible for the melting of all foreign culture, 
and will, I believe, continue to do go in fu- 
ture. 


Democracy 

By Paul Richard 


R ECENTLY a representative of a Japa- 
nese paper asked me: “How can we 
assimilate the democratic thought after the 
great war?” 

I answered: “I would rather you asked: 
how can we assimilate the true democratic 
thought and get rid of the wrong one?” 

“Or again — still better — how can we reject 
the false democratic thought," and instead 
discover for ourselves and teach to the world 
the right democratic thought? For this is 
the only question worthy of you and of your 
J)eople. 

* * * 

For, in truth, there are two kinds of demo- 
cracy, the ideal and true one that no people 
yet has known, that remains to he discovered; 
And the other, which most of the modem 
States practise under various forms. This 
latter kind of democracy can roughly be de- 
fined as a parliamentary and plutocratic in- 
dividualism. 

Is it this -form of democracy that Japan 
is anxious to assimilate? If so lot her be 
At ease. She need make ho effort to become 
the perfect “double” of her Western teachers. 
For, her face is already more than half cover- 
ed with their mask. Not with impunity can 
one receive the products of foreign lands: 
one cannot adopt people’s hats without adop- 
ting something of their brains; with import- 
ed costumes come imported customs, and with 
'them the thought. The spirit follows the 
things, and in each object the mind which 
manufactured it remains active. That is why 


Japan is already so far on the parliamentary 
and plutocratic way. 

* * * 

To this there are two disadvantages: one 
slight and the other serious. The first is 
that Europe is, and probably America soon 
will be making an utter change in the poli- 
tical and social forms of life which you imi- 
tate. And probably also they will soon cast 
off as barbarous and backward, the very in- 
stitutions you have taken as model for your 
progress. Thus in being but an imitator 
Japan runs the great risk of remaining a 
laggard. 

The lesson which she has under her eyes 
is in this respect eloquent. Already in seve- 
ral, countries with millions of inhabitants, 
bourgeois individualism is being forced to 
give way to labour collectivism, and the arti- 
ficial geographical forms of parliamentary re- 
presentation to the living organs of syndical 
representation and of corporate “Soviets.” 
Half Europe is coming to this. The rest 
will follow. For, this does not come through 
a miracle. And however revolutionary the 
transformation may be, it is nevertheless but 
the simple result of a natural evolution, whose 
logic can easily be traced, and whose causes 
are at work, identical, in all Western civili- 
sation. 

Thus the serious disadvantage for Japan 
is to go unwittingly towards justly dreaded 
ends, and to imagine that she can follow the 
way of the others without arriving at the 
same issue. 
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For Japan this issue would be as certain 
•as for America and Europe. 

When in a people matter predominates over 
spirit, it is the most material element, first the 
rich and then the proletariat that comes into 
power — when the labour industry becomes the 
predominant activity of the nation, the la- 
bourer becomes the predominant personage. 
When money becomes master, he who pro- 
duces it will become king. And one day all 
interests will have to submit to the interest 
•of him on whom they depend. Being the 
support of the collective property, the labour- 
er, the servitor the most indispensable to all, 
ends by reigning over all. For such is the 
secret of all true reigning, its profound legi- 
timacy: to be of the greatest service to the 
•greatest number. 

The materialism, the industrial mechanism 
-of this refined barbarism that modern men 
■call civilisation, has logically, necessarily, as 
final consequence, the reign of the manual 
w T orker. It is this that Japan must realise. 
The same economical facts which have pro- 
duced the “nankin” produce after him the 
Bolsheviki. 

It is no use closing one’s eyes to this evi- 
dence. And to open them is sufficient to be 
convinced of it. For the signs of the time 
are numerous and visible. And not the least 
significant among them is the progress that 
the most radical ideas are making in the mind 
of the children, even in the bourgeois classes. 
Here is one example out of a thousand. 

Some time ago, a Japanese boy of four- 
teen said of an old Russian lady; “She has 
dangerous ideas. . . .” — “Because she is a re- 
volutionist?” asked liis teacher. “No,” re- 
plied the boy, “because she speaks against 
Lenin and Trotsky; and I like their ideas.” 
This young boy is the son of a banker.... 

His words announce to you the future. 


You do not like this prospect? How then 
•can you escape it? There is no question, 
as some poets dream, of returning, even in 
spirit, 4o those far-off and blessed times when 
industrialism and cornmercinlism did not 
'exist. Then the worker did not sell his soul 
and his work; for he had not to “cam his 
living,” he received his life as a gift from 
Heaven, and gave back to- Heaven in exchange 
all that his hands produced. Thus work 'was 
^offering that all made to all. Those times 


are no more. Man is no longer free, he is 
mercenary, salaried. It is no more for his 
“Tennoheika” that he works, it is for some- 
one who gets rich. And you would have him 
still keep in his heart the ideal of disinterest- 
ed duty? Then first persuade the share- 
holders of his factory to put into practice this 
ideal. Thus perhaps will you prevent his 
feeling a slave and wishing to become master 
in his turn. 

But if the return to the past be impossible, 
some think at least that one can — through 
force — prevent things from going further. As 
well try to stay the torrent racing towards the 
plain; you may certainly delay its race, but 
you will make it only the more irresistible. 
You may heap up dams in front of it: the 
flood will rise until it breaks them down — 
and the devastation will be all the worse. 
One cannot restrain living forces: when buri- 
ed they germinate and when compressed they 
explode. One cannot stay ideas: no police 
in the world has the power to do so. No 
bureaucratic regulations can jreach the free 
heaven where thoughts have their being, and 
from whence they descend, irresistible, into 
the brain and the heart of the masses. 

This way of force is the way of the weak. 
It is the most certain and direct one towards 
that which you would avoid. It is the way 
that Tsarism followed. Do not imitate it. 
Even when you attempt to fight by means of 
violence against the spirit you disapprove 
of, and when you send your armies to war 
against a state of mind, beware lest they 
should return to you outwardly victorious 
perhaps, but inwardly conquered by this 
spirit. 

* * * 

Is there then no way of escape? Yes, 
there is one. It lies not in remaining where 
you are or going backward, but in throwing 
oneself boldly towards the things that arc to 
be; not in fleeing from or fighting against, 
but in serving them. Ally yourselves with 
the ideal of to-morrow, if you do not wish 
the future to destroy you. Dig a bed for the 
torrents, so that instead of devastating the 
soil they may fertilise it. 

One can conquer the new forces only by 
guiding them, and guide them only in helping 
them. Make room for them among the others. 
This very day, let you yourselves organise the 
workers if you would not have them organise 
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themselves, at some near day, against you. 
Make Justice integral, that her claims may 
not become extremist. 

In short, serve the ideal, in order to re- 
press all covetousness — in yourself and in 
others. And abandon the easy paths which 
lead to perdition. Do not imitate, but in- 
novate. Be examples, and not copies. In- 
stead of receiving lessons in false democracy, 
give to all the lessons of a true one. And to 
discover it, rise above yourself. 


True democracy is not a system but an 
attitude. It does not depend on formulas, 
institutions and parliaments. There may be 
democratic empires and autocratic republics. 
A president may be more of an autocrat than 
on emperor. In the Greek republic slavery 
prevailed — a worse slavery than that of Rome. 

All the British democracy doc* not prevent 
a small number of nobles from holding- -as 
in Russia before the Revolution — all the land 
of the kingdejn. There is a parliament in 
London, the city where misery is the most 
prevalent in the world. And Mr. Lloyd 
George could say some time ago that of all 
the Ijelligercnts his country was the one where 
the greatest number of unfit and underfed 
is to be found. 

True democracy is not that of official spee- 
ches. It is not that which an American mag- 
nate imagined lie could teach from the heights 
of the imperial palaces or the special train 
of the ex-Tsar, to the starving peasants and 
workers of Russia. 

True democracy Is not that of the elector ial 
shows. It does not consist in deceiving the 
modern slave by persuading him that he is 
free when he has voted for or against one of 
the five or six hundred masters who exploit 
him. 

Tyranny of number cannot be liberty. An 
anonymous autocracy, an elective plutocracy, 
this cannot be democracy. 

True democracy, true liberty, is that which 
frees man from his real slaver}”, which makes 
him greater, nobler more beautiful, more 
happy. “What we wish for is to found a 
democracy of terrestrial gods” said Emerson. 

The true democracy will be that in which 
the small will feel great, and the great small; 
in which the great will set the example to the 
small; in which the great will be the most 
disinterested, the. poorest; that in which the 


supreme majesty can shine forth in the su- 
preme self-denial. 

The true democracy was that of your Meiji 
Tenno, shattering the chains of his people,, 
and first those of ignorance; that of this 
Prince of the Great Heart taking upon him- 
self the burdens of all, and saying: 

“While sound those echoes thro’ the night 
Of feet that toil and tire, 

How dare I revel in the light 
And comfort of my fire?” 
and again : 

“Be bright the sun, or harsh the wind, 

Be nature sad or gay, 

Still moves this question in my mind — 
How fares my folk to-day? 

'This is real democracy. 

When the government of the people is — not 
in words but in truth — “matsuri goto,” object 
of adoration; when the people itself is “the 
great sacred treasure” for its rulers; when the 
first law of the State is that of “go kajo no 
go scibun” which wills that all public affairs 

be directed l>v public opinion that is real 1 

democracy. 


But public opinion is not the caprice of the 
masses. Neither is it in tlic noise made by 
some in expressing it, turning and twisting 
it to their own profit. True public opinion 
is in the heart and soul of the people. Only 
those who forget themselves can know and 
serve it. It is not the professional politici- 
ans who can represent it when they serve their 
party interests. 

Reciprocal respect of the great collective 
soul by the individual powers , and of the 
invididual souls by the great collective power: 
that is real democracy . It is neither indivi- 
dualist nor collectivist — but both at the same 
time. 

It is neither republican nor monarchic— 
but it conserves only the true republics and 
drives away only the false monarchs, those 
who make alliance with the very thing which 
must be destroyed, those who are no Monger 
the symbol of the Divine Will. 

True democracy excludes only false great- 
ness, but it creates the real ilite, it overthrows 
only its bad masters — those who are not the 
servitors but the parasites of the people. And 
it is the revolted soul of the people that, in 
rising, crushes them.. 
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Such is true democracy. Where it reigns, 
all that is just and true reigns also. It har- 
monises and reconciles the great opposite 
thoughts. It makes liberty the companion of 
unity. It weds the radicalism of l>elow to the 
idealism of above, and the sovereign rights 
of the people to those of its true sovereigns. 
It identifies Heaven with Earth. 

But where does that exist? Where can 
this true democracy be found? Nowhere yet. 
And that is why the chaos is coming over all 
the peoples. It is in this chaos that they are 
seeking for democracy, that they arc wander- 
ing to discover it. It is from this chaos that 
it will emerge at last. 

You do not wish to descend into this chaos, 
like the others? Understand then what it is 
that throws them into it. It is their selfish 
thoughts, their unjust works. They have 


coveted the world. They have betrayed their 
soul. They will lose both. 

Japan imitate them not; rather turn back 
to thy soul and thy God. Turn back to the 
great thought of thy soul, that of thy true 
mission. Fulfil this mission: redeem Asia. 
Make her peoples happy. For such is thy 
work 

And thus shall thou also be happy. Thus 
shalt thou know true liberty. That which 
thou will have done for the others, it is that 
which shall lie realised for thyself. Thine 
interior transformation shall be the reflection 
of thine exterior works. It is their very 
grandeur and beauty that shall come upon 
thee and organise ail things in thee. 

Japan! fulfil thy mission outside if thou 
would'- 1 not be delivered up to darkness and 
wrath inside. 


Indian Womanhood at the Present Day 

Hy Makoarkt E. Cousins, Hon. Sec., Women’s Indian Association 


N O country has a longer record of famous 
women than India. Its *‘Rig-\>du” is 
recognised as the oldest literary product in the 
world and a number of the hymns or devotion- 
al poems included in it are admitted to have 
been written hy women of the time. 

In India’s later mythological stories women 
are as noble and as free as the men. There 
is Sita, the emblem of faithfulness and devo- 
tion, yet having to submit to the ordeal of fire 
because the breath of scandal had played up- 
on her; there is Gargi famous as a religious 
dialectician, and Maitreyithe lover of philo- 
sophy who preferred the Sannyasi life in the 
forest in company with her husband to a life 
of wealth, case and worldliness in her city 
household; there is Savitri who chose her own 
husband even against her parent’s will, and 
though she knew that he would live but one 
year, but whose courage, love and persistence 
won him back from the god of Death more 
successfully than did Orpheus his Eurydice. 

Within historical times there was Padmini 
who with all the women of her Court deli- 
berately threw themselves into the fire rather 
than risk dishonour from their enemies; 


there was the poctes-- -queen Mirubai; Nur- 
Jahan, the saleswoman who guided the 
policy of the Moghul Em]) ire for more than 
a decade; Mumtaz Mahal, whose beauty in- 
spired the love that became immortalised in 
the Taj Mahal; Ahalya, the great warrior 
queen, the Rani of Jhansi, who was the Joan 
of Arc of her dominion, and numbers of wo- 
men right down to Snehalaiha, the self- 
immolated victim of the dowry system, all of 
whom in the different parts of the semi-conti- 
nent of India arc honoured for their out- 
standing capacity in religion, statesmanship, 
ruler ship, philosophy, travel, imagination, 
courage, strength, gentleness, wise self-sacri- 
fice* learning and beauty. 

The stories perpetuate the fact that in those 
“good old times” women received the same op- 
portunities for education and self-expression 
as did the men, and that a free and untram- 
melled natural comradeship existed between 
men and women in India until the time of 
the Mohammadan invasion 

It was during this time (Mohammadan 
supremacy in India) which may well 
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be called the “Dark Ag<*s M of Indian woman- 
hood that bit by bit all her former freedom 
of action, her fine .physique, her liberal edu- 
cation, her influence over public matters were 
taken away from the Indian woman except for 
indirect home influence. 

At the present day after a hundred years 
of British rule, the status of women varies 
very greatly according to geographical posi- 
tion, but there is everywhere a groping to- 
wards freedom and better education .... 

But whatever be the local variations the 
shite of education in India is a disgrace to its 
connection with Britain, and in respect to 
female education it is in an appallingly low 
condition. 

The last statistics show that out of the 
total population of India only 106 males per 
thousand can read or write, and only 10 
females in every 1000!! 

If it were not for the great body of tradi- 
tional national culture imbedded in the re- 
ligious functions and oral knowledge of this 
ancient people handed from its “golden age” 
one would be inclined to think that Indians 
must be a rude, boorish people, seeing that 
their average of education is so deplorably 
low, but as a matter of fact, despite their igno- 
rance of book-learning and the three R’s. 
the majority of Indian women have an inbred 
sense of grace, courtesy, good manners, tact, 
and religious arts and literature, far in ad- 
vance of the Board School, or even in many 
cases the College-trained girl of the West. 
With this basis Indian girls pick up very 
rapidly the education imparted in thc-few- 
and-far-between schools. 

Until primary education is made free and 
compulsory for girls with school hours better 
adjusted to the special domestic claims on 
young Indian girls owing to the absence of 
servants, the status of women cannot be much 
improved. At present there is only one 
school in every six villages, and only boys 
attend most of such schools. Money must be 
lavishly allocated by Government or by pri- 
vate philanthropy for building schools, for 
paying staffs and upkeep, and for supporting 
numbers of training schools and hostels for 
teachers, to which Indian women, especially 
widows, should be induced to come by means 


of offering them free scholarships for educa- 
tion and boarding. The most crying need of 
the moment is a supply of women teachers, 
either Eastern or Western. Unless elemen- 
tary education is quickly and broadly ex- 
tended to girls throughout all India there can. 
be no satisfactory improvement in the status 
of Indian women, nor will they be in a posi- 
tion, or even have* the wish, to call for cer- 
tain reforms in the customs of the country. 
Facilities for College education are relatively 
far in excess of those for primary schooling,, 
but this is only creating an apex without a 
breadth of base. 

Theoretically, no country, no religion, holds 
womanhood in such high honour. No other 
religion of the present lime worships goddes- 
ses; no other looks on the Mother as Divine. 
Practically, woman stands in a contradictory 
or ambiguous position. As wife she is vir- 
tually the servant of her husband — her pri- 
mary virtue must be obedience, and she must 
ask her husband's leave before undertaking 
anything unusual. Yet as mother she is the 
virtual ruler of their children. Her slightest 
wishes are obeyed to an extraordinary extent 
by even her middle-aged sons. It is in this 
relationship that the immense power of wo- 
men in India lies, and when Indian mothers 
are as well educated as Indian fathers they 
will have much more direct influence on pub- 
lic and private life than the Western mother 
has. 

Ik can be definitely stated that throughout 
India the status of woman in her capacity as 
mother is much higher than that of any 
Western mother, and it is along the line of 
the responsibility thus thrown on her to know 
how to lead her children wisely and patriotic- 
ally that the public spirit of Indian woman- 
hood may best be developed 

Despite the disadvantages in status enu- 
merated there is no doubt that the Indian wo- 
man is shielded splendidly from the uncer- 
tainties, difficulties, and temptations of the 
rough and tumble life of the wage-earning 
Western woman. As there is no excess of 
women over men in India there is the shelter 
of her husband's home available for each 
woman, who is thus never forced into earn- 
ing her living, within the narrow confines of 
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this home she has a peaceful, irresponsible, 
untroubled life, full of quiet little religious 
festivals, many charities, and hospitalities, 
and surrounded by the love and devotion of 
her children. She is often steeped in religious 
literature and she cultivates music and the 
various home handicrafts. Thus with prac- 
tically every woman provided with a home 
it is extremely unlikely that there will at 
any time be an incursion of women into the 
arena of Labour similar to that in the West. 
In the Shudra caste, however, women work 
very freely side by side with men in all kinds 
of labour denied to their sifters in other 
countries, but sex, and not the quality of the 
work done, rules the rate of payment in 
India as elsewhere. Generally speaking the 
status of the Indian woman of today is very 
similar to that of the women of early Victorian 
times in England. She has better rights of 
property, however, more respect from her re- 
ligion for her sex, a greater reverence shown 
her for her motherhood, and no man-made 
legal barriers to her public activates under 
Hindu law, whose principle seems to have 
been “She may do what she can do.” 

The future prospect of Indian womanhood 
is distinctly hopeful. Public opinion is fast 
waking up to the wrong done to the women 
and the impoverishment caused to the public 
life by the lack of education they have had, 
and the call of freedom is making itself heard 
in the hearts of all the younger women. 

In all matters regarding women the Bombay 
Presidency, comprising 19 millions of people, 
is far ahead of any other part of British 
India. Its girls are well educated, marry as 
late as possible, and do not become mothers 
before 17. Its women were granted the Mu- 
nicipal vote some years ago and make good 
use of their right. Next to Bombay comes 
the Madras Presidency with * its population of 
40 millions. It has practically no purdah 
disability but it has a dowry system in its 
higher « castes which is unworthy of any pro- 
gressive country. Match-making has become 
a sordid matter of business without romance 
or ideal in it wherein the parents of ,the girl 
have to. pay exorbitant sums to induce the 
bridegroom’s family to consent to the mar- 
riage. This makes a family of girls almost 


a curse to their parents. 

In these Presidencies women arc being en- 
couraged to attend public lectures and meet- 
ings of all kinds, to read vernacular news- 
papers, learn English, and take an interest 
in current politics. 

In North India splendid work is being 
done for the advancement of women by the 
Ary a Sainaj and the Brahmo Samaj. These 
organisations have cast aside the caste system 
and its restrictions and they strive to remove 
the existing sex disabilities. The women 
members of the Brahmo Samaj are noted for 
their devotion to teaching and their love of 
learning. 

The conditions and status of the women 
in the native States of Baroda, Travancore, 
Cochin, and Mysore, are far in advance of 
those in British India. The Parsi and 
Christian women in India have achieved 
great freedom for themselves and indeed the 
latter for the great source of women teach- 
ers. 

In many districts Women's Associations 
have been formed in which “household fe- 
males” chiefly of the middle generation, meet 
regularly to discuss problems of the day, to 
continue their studies to learn crafts for 
making their “house beautiful.” The most 
successful of these are the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay and Poona, the Strce Bharata Mand- 
al of Calcutta and North India, and the Wo- 
men’s Indian Association, which has 46 
Branches with its Headquarters at Advar, 
Mcdras. There is a purely independent In- 
dian Women’s University run more on Japa- 
nese than on British models, where the verna- 
culars are the medium of instruction and 
English is made a secondary foreign langu- 
age, unlike the Government institutions. A 
great sign of the times is that parents are 
beginning to look for education as a desirable 
equipment in the prospective wives of their 
sons. Increasingly important Ladies’ Con- 
ferences are being held annually simultane- 
ously with the National Congresses. 

The Social Reform Conference as early as 
1916 passed the following Resolution, which 
is a regular. Woman’s Charter of Freedom 
of Opportunity not yet accorded to by West- 
ern countries: 

“That sex shall form no disqualification 
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to women entering any position or profession 
for which she shows herself capable.” 

The modem public spirit in women first 
showed itself clearly when a number of the 
best-known Indian women were so deeply 
, moved by the wrongs inflicted on their sisters 
- In the Fiji Islands that they went in Deputa- 
tion to tiie Viceroy about the matter, and 
succeeded in gaining the most urgent reforms. 
In 1916 the women of the country were 
stirred with indignation at the internment of 
Mrs. Besant, and held many women’s Pro- 
test Meetings and walked in procession to 
the temples to pray for her release. The 
most important event in the history of wo- 
men under British rule was the Representa- 
tive All-India Women’s Deputation which 
waited upon the Secretary of State for India 
in 1917 and for the first time made a clear 
demand for Woman Suffrage and pressed for 
numerous educational facilities. Since that 
time there has been practical unanimity be- 
tween all sections of opinion in the Indian 
political life that women should be given 
their responsible share in Self-Government, 
that, as the National Congresses have expres- 
sed it: 

“Women possessing the same qualifications 
as are laid down in any part of the (Reform) 
Scheme shall not be disqualified on account 
of sex.” 

The idea of an independent life, apart 
from the life of marriage, Is foreign to the 
thought of the ordinary Indian woman, and 
is likely to remain so. Yet it is possible to 
feel the stir of a new life, new attitudes to 
problems, new desires for wider service to the 
Motherland moving within her still waters. 
The transition period between the types of 
women will be a difficult one for each indi- 
vidual. Already it is being felt so, but such 
is the price of growth in freedom. Men are 
anxious that the women of the land shall 
keep pace with them and they welcome wo- 
men to all their representative gatherings. 

The most notable woman in India to-day 
is Mrs. Sarojini Naidu — poetess-politician- 
peacemaker. She has written poems which 
move all India by their beauty and patrio- 


tism; she has been a leading figure in all 
political and Sodal Reform movements and 
she was elected President of one Provincial 
Conference: she has been one of the greatest 
influences making for the Hindu-Moham- 
raadan entente, she is the living continuation 
of the famous women of India’s past, one of 
the very brightest jewels in fits crown of starry 
figures. Mrs. Gandhi has suffered martyr- 
dom in an African prison in her fight for the 
freedom of her country-folk in that country; 
Mrs. Ramabhai Rannade is the life and soul 
of the Seva Sadan movement, and proves 
what powers of organisation women have; 
the lion hearted mother of the interned Mus- 
lim leaders — Messrs. Mohammad Ali and 
Sliaukat Ali — received a striking tribute of 
respect and admiration from the assembled 
National Congress on her veiled entrance to 
its platform. 

These and many others are the first fruits 
of this new age of Indian womanhood 
in which will be regained all those 
powers and honours of partnership with 
men which belonged to the women of the past; 
which are still sanctioned by the older Hindu 
Scriptures and Hindu religious law; w-hich 
are as yet untampered with by British law 
(may it keep its record intact by refusing 
to incorporate the proposed disqualification 
of women from Hie franchise in the Reform 
Bill) fin the Government of India Reform 
Bill, women have been disqualified from 
franchise, in spite of the protest of the Indian 
National Congress and the British Labour 
Tarty. — E.A.R.] ; and which are only suffer- 
ing from a temporary eclipse. 

The awakening ideal has been expressed 
by the world-renowned Indian jx)et, Rabind- 
ranath Tagore, in his play “Cliitra”, in which 
the heroine tells her husband as her final re- 
velation of womanhood to manhood: 

“I am Chitra. No goddess to be wor- 
shipped, nor yet the object of common pity 
to be brushed aside like a moth with indif- 
ference. If you deign to keep me by your 
side in the path of danger and daring, if 
you allow me to share the ‘great duties of 
your life, then you will know my true 
self.” 
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Speeches of Mr. Ryohei Uchida, Mr. Ballantine, 
and Viscount Kaneko 

Delivered at the informal party held in celebration 
of the publication . of the Asian Review 

Speech of Mr. Ryohei Uchida. President of the Kokuryukai, and 
proprietor and editor-in-chief of the Asian Review 


“Excellencies and Gentlemen : 

O N behalf of the Kokuryu-kai, I extend 
my scincere thanks for your kindness 
in accepting our invitation this evening. In 
promoting the “Asian Review,” we have no- 
thing in view but to lay before the outside 
world the will of the Japanese nation frankly 
and unreservedly. 

“Heretofore, Japan's diplomacy lias been 
in a remarkable condition, to say the least. 
For instance, at the Peace Conference of Ver- 
sailles, the Chinese delegates pleaded their 
case most vigorously, while the Japanese de- 
legates said nothing in reply, as if disdaining 
to join issues with them. 

“Fortunately the Peace Conference paid no 
attention to the Chinese contention, but ac- 
ceded to the Japanese demands to a certain 
extent. Apart frum their apparent achieve- 
ment, however, our people are dissatisfied 
with the reticent, inactive attitude assumed by 
the Japanese delegates. 

“On the other hand, foreign critics regard 
the award by the Pmce Conference as a 
splendid success of Japanese diplomacy. Some 
of them who are well acquainted with Japa- 
nese affairs interpret the reticence kept up 
by the Japanese peace delegates as due to the 
time honoured custom in this country which 
holds reticence as one of the prime virtues. 
And furthermore, they pay tribute to the mo- 
desty of the Japanese delegates. 

“Those critics, however, not familiar with 
Japanese conditions labour under a misunder- 
standing, and think that duplicity is al the 
bottom of that reticence and modesty, so 
characteristic of the Japanese people. 

“The trouble is .that the critics of the latier 
type are now predominant in the world 
(Cheers). Needless to say that the result is 
most disadvantageous to Japan, plunging her 


into the most awkward plight conceivable. 

“For the alxive reasons it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that Japan should discard her old 
customs of reticence and modesty in connec- 
tion with diplomatic questions in future and 
like the western Powers frankly announce her 
policies and aspirations to the world. 

“It may be hardly necessary to say that »i 
nation’s politics, economics, art and literature 
have a close relation with its customs and 
manners, and that all nations have different 
customs and manners. According we can not 
reach an understanding with other nations 
by simply imitating their politics, economics, 
art etc., unlc>s we first acquaint ourselves 
thoroughly with die peculiarities of their 
customs and manners. Likewise all disputes 
arising from political, economic and other 
questions, can not be settled fundamentally 
without effecting a basic understanding about 
customs and manners. 

“Now that the great war of Europe has 
come to an end, all members of the interna- 
tional family are bound in duty to *do their 
bit* for the cause of world peace. Therefore, 
it is to the interests not only of a particular 
nation itself but to the world at large that it 
should try to make other nations understand 
it, by introducing to them its national affairs: 
especially necessary is it for Japan whose 
manners and customs are so different from 
those of Europe and America. 

“In publishing the “Asian Review,” we are 
also prompted by the same desire. We mean 
to explain to Europe and America Japan's 
traditional culture of thirty centuries’s stand- 
ing (the iiki insource of her manners and cus- 
toms) and expound her aspirations, political 
or otherwise, so as to dispel their misunder- 
standing and enable them to understand us 
in true light. 
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“On this occasion I beg to thank Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Richard and Prof. James H. Cou- 
sins for their kind guidance in the publica- 
tion of the review. 

“Also allow me to refer to the difficulties 
involved in promoting an English magazine 
•by Japanese. It is wellnigjh impossible for 
us Japanese to express in English what we 
think so as to make it pleasant and attractive 
reading. About ten centuries elapsed before 
the Japanese were able to have sufficient com- 
mand over Chinese literature after it was in- 
troduced to this country. Our people seem 
to have no genius for language. Accordingly 
when it is remembered that it is only half a 
century since English language has been in- 
troduced here, it is no wonder that the Japa- 
nese have not yet been able to master it. 

“In editing the initial number of the re- 
view, we have suffered much from the langu- 
age difficulty, which, however, I hope, will 
be overcome in due course with your assist- 
ance. As the ‘Asian Review’ is intended as 
an organ for the entire Japanese nation to lay 
their aims and aspirations before the world, 
I bespeak your valued assistance for its suc- 
cess.” (Cheers). 

The response fcy Nr. Ballantine, 
Secretary of the American Embassy 

Mr. Ballantine, who attended the party as 
representative of Mr. Morris, the American 
Ambassador, speaking in Japanese, responded 
to the speech of the host. His speech fol- 
lows: — 

“Excellencies and Gentlemen: 

I deem it a great honour to have been in- 
vited to such a successful party in celebration 
of the publication of the ‘Asian Review* by 
the Kokuryukai. I am also delighted to have 
been given an opportunity of learning the 
aims and aspirations of the Kokuryukai in 
promoting the ‘Asian Review.’ 

“Now that all the members of the inter- 
national comity, including Japan and Ame- 
rica, are growing in their friendship, I think 
that it is urgently necessary for them to let 
the outside world know their aims and as- 
pirations. Therefore it is my sincere desire 
that the “Asian Review*’ will succeed in its 
avowed object to introduce Japan’s will and 
spirit to the outside world.” 


The response by Viscount Kaneko 
representing the Japanese guests 

Viscount Kaneko replied to the host repre- 
senting the Japanese guests, as follows: — 

“Excellencies and Gentlemen: 

The host has asked me to speak, but I have 
declined his request, drawing his attention 
to the fact that there are guests here who arc 
my superiors and better qualified for making 
a response to his speech. 

“But the host has persisted in his request, 
insisting that I should speak something as I 
hail from the same province with him. Thus 
I am obliged to comply with his request and 
hope that you will exeeuse me for responding 
to the speech of the host for you. 

“As I was informed in advance of the aims 
and purposes of the ‘Asian Review* by its 
promoters, I gave my hearty approval to it. 
Now I have learned more fully about the ob- 
jects of the ‘Asian Review* through the host’s 
speech, and my interest in the magazine has 
grown the keener. 

“Hitherto there has been much complaint 
that Japan has been mi. -understood hv the 
outside world. Again we have been told 
that the misunderstandings Japan suffers from, 
have proved serious obstacles in her develop- 
ment and expansion. 

“The trouble is, however, that the Japa- 
nese people are not courageous enough to 
bring their complaints direct to the foreign 
nations, though they complain garrulously at 
home of what they think to be the faults of 
the Jatter. Here in this country they blame 
frhc foreigners for their misunderstandings, 
prejudices, or animosities. But they have 
not the courage enough to go over the oceans 
to foreign countries and say what they think 
in their bosoms, in die foreign lands. This 
weakness on the part of the Japanese people 
is brought home to us every time we go ab- 
road. 

“Therefore it is a matter for sincere con- 
gratulation that the ‘Asian Review’ has been 
promoted by Mr: Ryohei Uchida with a view 
to letting the outside world know at first 
hand' not only the true state of affairs and 
politics in Japan but her aspirations too. 
Indeed the appearance of the ‘Asian Re- 
view* has filled the national need felt so keen- 
ly since the Restoration of 1 868 and the open- 
ing of our country to foreign intercourse 

“It has been late in coming. But better 
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late than never; since it is now the concen- 
sus of the national opinion that the aspirations 
of die Japanese people as well as their true 
state of affairs should be made known to the 
outside world. Therefore I tender my thanks 
to Mr. Uchida in behalf of the Japanese na- 
tion for his new venture. 

“Here allow me to refer to my personal 
impressions. It is indeed an honour for us, 
hailing as Mr. Uchida and I do from the 
same province of Chikuzen, to express our 
opinion publicly even in Tokyo to the Japa- 
nese nation. But the honour is the greater 
when we represent the Japanese people and 
introduce the true state of affairs in this coun- 
try to the foreign countries. 

“To be franlc, T should have undertaken 
the publication of an English magazine, as 
I know some English. Indeed Mr. Uchida 
who knows nothing of English has finely 
‘scooped* me in publishing an English mon- 
thly (Cheers). I should have felt mortified 
if it had been done by one other than a per- 
son from Chikuzen Province. As it is, how- 
ever, I have had nothing but a feeling of 
pleasant surprise and satisfaction, since it is 
no less a personage than Mr. Uchida that has 
stolen a march upon me. I am on intimate 
term with Mr. Ryogord Uchida, father of the 
host, while the late Mr. Kdtaro Hiraoka his 
uncle was my old friend since my boyhood. 

“The host expresses misgivings that the 
‘Asian Review’ may not be got up so attrac- 
tively as to interest the Europeans and Ame- 


ricans, because the Japanese are net skilled 
in English. But I may assure him that his 
apprehension is groundless. In writing in a 
foreign language, sincerity is all in all, lite- 
rary skill being a question of the secondary 
consideration. Comparison is always odious, 
but I beg your pardon for comparing the 
speech of the host with that of Ms. Ballan- 
tine, representative of the American Ambas- 
sador. To be frank, Mr. Ballantine’s speech 
delivered in Japanese is not so good as that 
of the host. But nonetheless it is more elo- 
quent and more appealing to us thin a speech 
made by a Japanese orator, because we can- 
not overestimate Mr. Ballantine’s efforts and 
sincerity in learning a language most foreign 
to him and makvng a speech in it (Cheers). 
Time fore, it is no exaggeration to say that a 
f perch or a composition is good or excellent 
not so much because of literary skill as be- 
cause of sincerity.. 

“The ‘Asian Review’ may appear to the 
Britishers and Americans as far below their 
standard in literary skill, but they will not 
grudge to appreciate its sincerity. Therefore 
I thank Mr. Uchida for his most opportune 
enterprise and earnestly desire that he and 
his staff may do their best in expounding the 
aspirations of the Japanese nation to the 
outside world, by attaching more importance 
to the spirit in which their magazine is edi- 
ted than to their literary skill. Before clos- 
ing let me wish success and prosperity for the 
‘Asian Review’ in behalf of the guests.” 


Farewell to Dr. Richard and Prof. Cousins, 
advisers of the “Asian Review” 


By Yoshthisa Kuzuu 


A S reported in the previous issue Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul Richard accompanied by 
Miss Hodgson left Japan for India early in 
March. 

The departure of our learned adviser was 
followed closely by that erf Prof. Cousins’, our 
literary adviser. We take this occasion to 


extend our heartfelt thanks for their hearty 
support and wise guidance in behalf of the 
Asian Review . 

It was in the Spring of 1916 that Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard came to our country. Before 
coming here the Doctor had thoroughly stu- 
died Japan and the Japanese. His address 
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to our people soon after his arrival under 
the title “To the Japanese People” won from 
us our sincere appreciation, as our people saw 
at once, that in it was a true understanding 
of ourselves . and inspiring encouragement 
from a foreigner, of a rare type. 



Dr. Paul Richard. 


Last year when the society for the abolition 
of racial discrimination was organized, in 
conjunction with some thirty other political 
and religious organisations, for the purpose 
of making our contention known at the Peace 
Conference, at Versailles, the Doctor was un- 
f ailing in his efforts to help us lecturing for 
us — and contributing clever articles to the 
press. When the Asian Review was in its 
birth throes.’ it was Dr. Paul Richard who 
rendered timely assistance and saw this hum- 
ble child draw its first breaths. It involves 
no little difficulty for Japanese to edite a 
magazine in English. It is entirely due to 
Dr. Richard and to Professor Cousins that 
we have been able to publish a Magazine of 
a' fairly good get-up. 

It is Dr. Richard’s conviction that too 
much hypocrisy and too little justice are the 
figuring factors in the present civilization. 
.He unhesitatingly asserts that because of cer- 
tain unique and special make-for-civilization 


qualities in our nationals that we Japanese 
are the chosen people, whose work for the 
world is, to effect the spiritual union of Asia, 
and he exhorts us to glorify our time honored 
nationality. 

We Japane.se are going to do our best to 
live up to his expectations and join with him 
in his mission of purging civilization of its 



Japanese lady. 


The Doctor is on his way to Pondicherry, 
French India, in which place his close friend 
Sri ‘Aurobindo Ghose is staying. Although 
we have not had the pleasurable opportunity of 
meeting him. we have long known of him as 
a spiritual leader of Young India. By the 
time the third issue of the Asian Review 
makes its appearance Dr. Richard will have 
arrived at Pondicherry. Wc wish him to 
present our respects to Sri Aurobindo Ghose 
and furthermore we desire him to remind the 
new “Creator of Asia” that there are many 
of his followers and admirers in Japan who 
earnestly aspire to effect the development of 
Asia and who bespeak his assistance in this 
agitation. 
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Dr. Richard has been four years in Japan. 
Four years is no short period in one’s life. 
Has Japan given him anything during this 
time? We do not know what he has learnt from 
the Land of the Rising Sun but we should 
like to say to him that a tinniest seed, when 
sown and nourished carefully, is sure to grow 
in time to a tree of gigantic size and threw 
its protecting shadows over large areas. And 
we hope that he will never forget the seed he 
has sown in Japan. 

Both Mrs. Richard and Miss Hodgson 
have given die Review very valuable assist- 
ance. Their accomplishments as well as their 
womanly virtues command our admiration and 
highest respect. 

Mr. Cousins is a well-known Irish poet and 
scholar who has been in Tokyo for a period- 
lecturing at Keio University. Before his call 
to Japan Prof. Cousins had been for many 
years engaged in educational work in India 
and at present he and Mrs. Cousins are con- 
nected with Mrs. Besant’s famous school, 
which is doing so much for the Indian peo- 
ple. 

Prof. Cousins is an intimate friend of the 
much beloved Rabindranath Tagore, the Seer- 
poet of India, and like this great teacher \f 
not only a master of verse but a man in pos- 
session of a deep religious nature. Being 
initiated into the Theosophical Society presid- 
ed over by the venerable Mrs. Besant, Prof. 


Cousins is an enthusiastic propagator of the 
Society. While sojourning in Japan, the Pro- 
fessor has added many Englishmen and \me- 
ricans as well as Japanese to the list of the 
members of the Society. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Richard the 
introduction of Prof. Cousins to us was a 
happy occasion and we deeply regret the loss 
of these two capable advisers, but we must 
not withhold our congratulations to India 
upon her good fortune in the return of these 
two gentlemen, who claim India as their 
“Second Native Country.” 

Dr. Richard and Prof. Cousins are Europe- 
ans; ycl their deepest interests lay in the 
Orient and so it is that \vc find them such 
warm sympathizers of Japan. Indeed there 
may be some Karma in their fates, that they 
came to this country by different routes, and 
at different times — met here — became fast fri- 
ends and then departed for the same des- 
tination — without prearrangemcnl . 

While the benefit would have been ours 
could we have held these friends as helpers 
here; nevertheless we must wish them a happy 
return to their “Second Native Land” and ask 
that they will continue their assistance to us; 
and when their mission has be?n fulfilled in 
India they will find us waiting to welcome 
them in the Land of the Rising Sun. (1st, 
April 1920), 


Shintoism 

Ryobu Shinto or Dual Shintoism 

(Translated into English by S. Kimura) 

By Dagyo Ozawa 

Chapter II 

for alxwt five hundred and fifty or sixty years 
after the founding of the Empire, exiles from 
the Asiatic Continent intruded on the coast 
of this country. It was at this time that the 
Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty of China 
conquered Korea, and the Emperor Sujin, 
then reigning sovereign of Japan, having rea- 
lised that if he were content with the Ancient 
customs of unification of Church and State he 
could never cope with the change of the situa- 
tion forced upon this country by the inter- 


R YOBU Shinto or Dual Shintoism is a 
religion ingeniously organised by at- 
taching Buddhistic reasoning to the belief 
of prehistoric Japan, and there arc several 
schools of this religion. In order to explain 
this, it is necessary to begin with its history 
in the transition period. 

I Separation of Church and State 
and Intercourse with Korea 
After a peaceful period which had lasted 
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course with foreign countries, for the first 
time in the annals of Japan separated Church 
from State. This Separation of Church arid 
State was in a way a reformation of the 
Church, for it systematised the various be- 
liefs of the people, determined the system 
for priests, and established the system of cen- 
tral government in religion, as was done in 
administration. 

By this reform the position of the Em- 
peror, whose duty in the primitive days was 
only to set for his people an example of faith- 
fulness to the gods, underwent a considerable 
change. 

(A) Kamikakari or Divination 

As the first step of this reformation the 
Emperor removed the Shrine of the Sun God- 
dess and that of Yamato Ohkuni Tama-no- 
Kami dedicated to the Spirit of Japan, which 
had been within the Imperial palace from 
early days, to locations outside the palace, 
and appointed two of his daughters priestes- 
ses of these shrines. The priestess who offi- 
ciated in the former shrine was called Prin- 
cess 1'oyosukiiri, and that in the latter Prin- 
cess Nunakiiri. Princess Nunakiiri was, 
however, for several years unable to perform 
services owing to sickness; and meanwhile an 
epidemic prevailed in the country, the majo- 
rity of the patients succumbing to it. There- 
upon the Emperor, concluding that he had 
offended the gods by committing some seri- 
ous mistake in his administration, erected a 
shrine at Asajigahara ; and having assembled 
there all the priests and priestesses in the 
country, asked for a divine command by means 
of Futo-mani. 

Here it is necessary to explain briefly the 
ideas about God held by the Japanese in the 
primitive days. The primitive Japanese re- 
garded God as a protector of mankind, and 
whenever he' had a doubt he consulted the 
oracle of God to decide it. 

There were five different methods of divi- 
nation. The first was called Futo-mani 
which was practised from the earliest days. 
This art of divination consisted in burning 
the shoulder-blade of a deer, and the divine 
will was judged from the cracks in the bone. 
Upon the introduction from China of the 
art of divination by burning a tortoise shell 
in a later period, this primitive Japanese me. 
thod of divination became confused with it, 
and although it is impossible to know die 


details now, it is believed to have been much 
the same as the art of divination by burning 
bones which is still practised in Mongolia. 

The second is called Ukebi (i.e. a solemn 
prayer) which was also a method of Futo- 
mani. A man who has recourse to Ukebi 
makes a solemn prayer to God that if his 
wish is to be fulfilled, a flying bird be felled 
to the ground as a sign of his prayer being 
heard, and if not that all the trees in his 
garden be killed. This art of divination was 
practised chiefly by people who were about to 
set out on a journey. This custom sprang 
from that characteristic of the Japanese 
which makes him very particular about the 
beginning of everything. 

The third is called Kuga-tachi (i.e. test 
with hot water) which used to be performed 
at the court of Justice in the days of yore. 
It was there generally believed that an honest 
man would never get his hand burnt even if 
he put it into boiling water or a red hot axe 
were placed on his palm; and a culprit as a 
rule used to confess his crime before he put 
his hand into boiling water. 

The fourth is called Yumeno-Tsuge (i.e. 
Command of dri-amj which means the receiv- 
ing of a divine command in dreams. It is 
small wonder that the simple minded and 
sincere j^ople of the primeval age attached 
so great importance to this belief. 

The fifth is called Kami-gakari (divina- 
tion) which means that God gives his com- 
mand through a person. 

At the time when the Emperor Sujin de- 
sired to know the Divine will while at Asa- 
jigii-hara, there lived at Yamato Tobihi a 
great aunt of his Momoso by name, who, 
though advanced in age, was still a spinster, 
and being a pious person devoted herself to 
the duty of attending on God. It was through 
her that the Divine Will was expressed. This 
god was no other than Ohmiwa-no-kami, and 
it is important for students of history of the 
Jhpane.se people to know what sort of deity 
he was. 

(B) Ohmiwa-no-kami 

I have already mentioned in the preceding 
Chapter that before the founding of the Em- 
pire, Ohkuninushi, having realised that it was 
impossible to govern a country well by materi- 
al institutions only, erected on Mimoro Yatna 
in the Province of Yamato a shrine dedicated 
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to his own spirit, which was the first shrine 
built in Japan, and consecrating the place 
as the sacred precinct, called the Province of 
Yamato Tamagaki-no-Uchikuni or Dominion 
of the Gods. 

To dedicate a shrine to one’s own spirit 
sounds very absurd, but in those early days 
it was generally believed that the spirit and 
the body of a man could act quite indepen- 
dently, and that the spirit brought good for- 
tunes to the body and protected it against 
misfortunes. Hence we find in the ancient 
language such words as Saki-mitama or Spirit 
of Good Fortune, and Kushimitama or Spirit 
of Misfortune. 

The God of Mimoro Yama had been the 
Chief Guarding God of Japan during the 
period of the Izumo Government, but in the 
reign of the Emperor Jimmu this deity was 
somewhat neglected, Kotoshiromishi-no-Kunii 
being the only- deity belonging to the Izumo 
Group. The Emperor Sujin, however, com- 
pletely reformed the time-honoured custom, 
and when he was trying to effect separation 
of Church and State, he prayed this deity for 
divine commands. The name of Mimoro 
Varna was changed into Miwa Yama and 
that of M im oroya m a- no-K a >:i i to Ohmiwa-no - 
Kami , not without a significant reason. 

In the Chapter dealing with Primeval 
Shintoism the reader was acquainted with the 
fact that the Izunio Government and the 
Takacliiho Palace existed at different places. 
At that time there was yet another district 
which wielded considerable power; it was no 
other than Yamato. 

When the Izumo Government lost its pow- 
er, Prince Ninigi , ancestor of the Imperial 
family of Japan, descended upon this land 
under the order of Hi-no-Kami, and he had 
an cider brother named Iloakari who was born 
of the same mother (but not of the same fa- 
ther). This Prince descended upon Japan 
by a different route, and first resided in the 
province of Kawachi; and subsequently at the 
invitation of Nagasunchiko, a chieftain of 
Yamato, he removed thither and called him- 
self Nigihayahi. It scarcely need be said 
that after the Izumo Government had sur- 
rendered the reins of Government, the Taka- 
chiho Court ruled the whole of Japan, yet 
the latter had only secured the support of the 
people. Its sphere of influence was limited 
to a certain portion of Kyushu, the adherents 
of the Izumo Government still placing them- 


selves under the command of Kotoshironushi, 
a descendant of Ohkuninushi, and Prince 
Nigihayahi still wielding tremendous power 
in the Yamato district. In short the Japan 
of that day was ruled by three different Gov- 
ernments, namely, the Takachiho, Izumo, and 
Yamato. 

At the time of founding the Empire, there- 
fore, the Emperor Jimmu took great pains to 
harmonise these Governments, and simultane- 
ously with the establishment of Kashiwara 
Palace he appointed Prince Umashi-mate, son 
of Prince Nigihayahi , Prince Minister of his 
government. The Mononobes who were a 
noble family in Japan in a later period were 
descendants of this Prince, and by this means 
the Emperor won the confidence of the people 
of Yamato. The Emperor also married the 
daughter of Kotoshironushi and made her 
Empress, thereby securing the allegiance of 
the followers of the Izumo Government. 

In this manner the three different Govern- 
ments of primeval Japan were unified. But 
from then the Mononobc family were treated 
as vassals of the Emperor until the time of 
the Emperor Sujin, whose mother was one of 
the Mononobe family. Thus in the Imperial 
family were incorporated the family lines of 
the heads of the three Governments of prime- 
val Japan, and it gave rise to a legend con- 
cerning Ohmiwa-no-Kami among Lhe Japa- 
nese of that time. The gist of this legend 
is as follows: — 

In the reign of the Emperor Sujin a daugh- 
ter of a certain family married a handsome 
young man and became pregnant. This 
young man visited her daily after sunset and 
went off before dawn, never telling her whi- 
ther he was eomg; and she being anxious to 
find it out, secretly sewed to his skirt one 
end of a thread wound up on a spool. After 
her husband had gone, she followed the 
thread, which ended at the Shrine of Mimoro 
Yama, and then to her surprise she discovered 
that her husband was the incarnation of the 
Deity of Mimoro Yama . Now the thread 
which was left on the spool was of three 
strands (Miwa), and accordingly Mimoro 
Yama was renamed Miwa Yama , and the 
deity on that hill was also renamed Ohmiwa- 
no-Kami. 

In this legend the three strands of the 
thread which was the only one left on the 
spool represent the combination of three dif- 
ferent Governments, and the fact referred to 
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in the following section makes the legend all 
the more interesting: — 

(C) Amatsu Yashiro (Heavenly 
Shrine) and Kunitsu Yashiro 
(National Shrine) 

The Emperor Sujin, in compliance with 
die command of the Deity of Ohmiwa, ex- 
tended the shrine dedicated to that deity, 
and classified all the shrines in Japan un- 
der two heads namely, Amatsu Yashiro 
(Heavenly Shrine) and Kunitsu Yashiro 
(National Shrine). The former was a 
Shrine dedicated to Agatanushi and Kuni - 
nomiyatsuko appointed by the Emperor ever 
since the founding of the Empire. 

The latter was a shrine dedicated to such 
deities habitually worshipped by the pea- 
santry of various districts, and the deity to 
whom this shrine was dedicated was as a 
rule - their ancestor or a person who had 
rendered distinguished services to their res- 
pective districts. Sometimes out of super- 
stition shrines were dedicated to the ele- 
ments, to the spirit of an old tree, of a 
mountain, or of a swamp; sometimes out of 
fear they were dedicated to wild beasts or 
venomous snakes; and sometimes out of 
compassion they were dedicated to unfor- 
tunate persons or to animals which had met 
with a pitiable death. No matter to what 
person, beast or thing die shrines were de- 
dicated, so long as they were worshipped 
by the people of a specific district, they 
were treated as national shrines. 

The Emperor having thus recognised as dei- 
ties all the objects worshiped by his people, 
granted a piece of land to each shrine with 
farmers to cultivate it, in order to supply the 
shrines with the expenditure required for their 
up-kcep and repairs, and refrained from tax- 
ing the people for this purpose as had hither- 
to been done. 

The Sun Goddess was made the Head of 
the Heavenly Shrines and Qhmiwa-no-Kamt 
that of the National Shrines. Although pri- 
marily this was done to distinguish one 
branch of Shinto priests from the other, it 
well manifested the two different aspects of 
the Imperial family of Japan. That is to 
say, while, the Imperial family ruled over the 
people as descendants of the Sun Goddess, 
they' also occupied the supreme position 


as the centre of three different races of 
Primeval Japan. It is worthy of note that 
Ohmiwa-no-Kami which used to be dedicated 
to the spirit of Ohkuninushi, head of the 
Izumo Government, was now dedicated to the 
Sa^himitama and Kushimitama of the Im- 
perial family. 

(D) Amaterasu Omikami (the Sun 

Goddess) 

As already mentioned, the Emperor Sujin 
removed the Shrine of the Sun Goddess from 
within his palace to a place outside, and bade 
his daughter attend on the Deity. The Em- 
peror Suinin, son of Sujin, also made liis 
daughter attend on the Deity. This Princess 
was no other than Yamato Hime, who is so 
famous and well-known among the Shintoists. 
It was this Princess who erected a shrine in 
the province of Ise in compliance with the 
oracle of the Sun Goddess who appeared in 
her dreams. This shrine was no other than 
the famous shrine of Amaterasu Omikami, 
who is still reverenced and worshipped by the 
Imperial family and people of Japan as the 
most sacred deity. The ancestor of the Im- 
perial family was Prince Ninigi, but as he 
was lx)rn in Heaven and is believed to be the 
grandson of Amaterasu Omikami, her shrine 
is worshipped by the Japanese people as the 
shrine of the Imperial ancestress. 

From the Tokugawa Period to the present 
day some have maintained that Amaterasu 
Omikami is the Imperial ancestress who was 
bom on the earth, but this is only a hypothe- 
sis not worth mention. 

(E) Nihon-fu (office of the Japanese 
Governor-General in Minama) 

I pointed out in a preceding section that 
the Separation of Church and State, effected 
by the Emperor Sujin, was prompted by the 
intrusion on' the Japanese coast of exiles from 
the Asiatic continent, but it i§ a matter of 
course that there were many other causes, 
such as the progress of the times, etc. Never- 
theless the principal cause was no doubt the 
arrival of foreigners who disturbed the order 
of the country whim had hitherto remained 
quite peaceful. The Emperor, obliged by 
force of changing circumstances, tried to ef- 
fect a complete administrative reform. He 
imposed taxes on the people according to a 
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census he prepared, appointed four comman- 
ders-in-chief whose duty it was to undertake 
the defence of frontiers, and intended to esta- 
blish an office of Japanese Governor-General 
in Korea, with a view to placing that country 
under Japanese control. The last named 
scheme, however, could not be carried into 
effect in the Emperor’s time, but it was ac- 
complished by his son Suinin. This office of 
Japanese Governor-General was commonly 
called Mitnanafu. It was called Mimana in 
memory of the Emperor whose name was 
Prince Mimana. “Mimana” was pronounce ! 
“Ninna” by Koreans, but it docs not appear 
in the history of Korea as it was known by 
another name by the inhabitants of the pe- 
ninsula. 

(F) Harai (Ceremony of driving 
away Evil Spirits) and Sumi- 
yoshi Daimyojin (Great 
Deity of Sumiyoshi) 

Intercourse between Japan and Korea com- 
menced when the Emperor Suinin establish- 
ed Nihcn-fu at Mimana, but Japan was ob- 
liged to abandon it, being too much occupied 
in setting in order her own country which 
had been torn to pieces by civil wars. In A. 
I). 346 King Suko of Kudara was crowned, 
and it was about this lime that the Empress 
Jingo in person invaded Korea. As a result 
of this expedition intercourse between Japan 
and Korea was really instituted and the in- 
troduction to Japan of Confucianism and 
Buddhism from the continent was effected 
by the opening of the communication between 
the two countries. 

With regard to the invasion of Korea by 
the Empress Jingo it is necessary to refer to 
certain affairs connected with Shintoism. 

(1) Prior to the invasion the Empress per- 
formed the ceremony of Oh anti in order to 
purge her people of all sins. In connection 
with this practice such words as Vye'ShUar- 
no-t awake, Uma-t awake , Ushi-t awake. Tori - 
tawakc , and Inu-t awake occur in the old his- 
tories of Japan; and foreigners who have 
but a meagre knowledge of the Japanese lan- 
guage, have mistranslated these words as Prof. 
Chamberlain, has done in his translation of 
Kojiki. Not only foreigners but Japanese 
also, who have not studied the classical lan- 
guage carefully enough, have interpreted these 


words in a most absurd manner, and there- 
fore it would not be fair to blame the for- 
eigners only. For the benefit of Shintd stu- 
dents I will explain here briefly what these 
difficult words mean. 

The word “tawake” is commonly used to 
express sexual intercourse, but when it is ap- 
plied to “harai” (purification) it means sins; 
and it is wrong to translate the word Uyee- 
Shitae “parents and children” — it means “sins 
against higher persons and sins against lower 
persons,” “Uma” means the south and not 
“horse” as is commonly understood; “Ushi” 
means the north, “Tori” the east, and “Inu” 
the west, instead of “cow.” “hen” and “dog” 
respectively, and therefore “Uma-tawake” 
means sins in the south, “Ushi-t awake,” sins 
in the north, etc.; and “harai” means the 
purging of these sins. It is quite wrong to 
think that these words mean inccstuoi^s love 
or unnatural sexuality between man and beast. 

(2) Harai or the Ceremony of driving 
away Evil Spirits has been performed by the 
Japanese from time immemorial, . and it is 
one of the oldest custosms of this country. It 
is on record that in the mythological age the 
deity Izanagi set the example of performing 
this ceremony. 

However it is wrong to infer that the Japa- 
nese believed that they could purge themselves 
of sins by means of “harai.” When Izanagi 
performed “Misogi Harai,” bathing in the 
river T acliibana-no-odo in the province of 
Ilyfiga to purge himself, Ixxly and soul, of 
sins, the first deity that appeared to him was 
not a good deity but an evil one whose name 
was Magatsuhi. Notwithstanding the ap- 
pearance of the evil deity, Izanagi went on 
performing the “harai" until Xaobi-iw-Kami 
who corrected evils appeared, and even then 
he did not relax his effort. The deity that 
appeared subsequently was a gi\ld. s ss whose 
name was It sit -no-me garni and who caressed 
everybody as though she were his mother. 
Tzanagi with greater faith and reverence con- 
tinued the asceticism, relying upon the help 
of the Goddess of Mercy, insomuch that fin- 
ally three deities of Watalsumi (the sea) 
made their appearance, and were fo 1 lowed by 
three other deities, viz. Sokolsstt ^aka- 
tsutsuo and Uwatsntsuo. The ceremony of 
Misogi is always performed bathing in water, 
and the sea being the largest thing that is 
formed with water the appearance of the 
deities of the sea proved that they were pleas- 
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ed with the ceremony. 

“Tsutsuo” means courage, and the appear- 
ance of the three deities of valour taught 
Izanagi to be courageous and to go ahead on 
the road of righteousness without fear. Thus 
the ceremony of Misogi came to an end with 
the appearance of the three deities of the sea. 

So the Empress Jingo performed the cere- 
mony of “hanii” in accordance with the cus- 
tom practised since the mythological age. 

(3) The deities that appeared by means 
of Kami-gakari (divination while the Em- 
press Jingo was performing the “barai” were 
first, Amatcrasu Omikami, second, A wa -no- 
Ivami, third, Kotoshironushi-no-Kami, and 
fourth, Uwatsutsunoho, Nakatsutsunoho and 
Sokotnilsunoho. I will explain why these 
deities appeared. 

Amaterasu Omikami, the Sun Goddess, ap- 
peared first, because without her help the 
Empress could not gain the unanimous sup- 
port of her people. 

Awa-no-Kami is in charge of provisions 
and is one of the eight sacred deities of Hi- 
morogi selected by the Emperor Jimmu. This 


deity apjjeared next as the Empress could 
never have sent an expedition had he not help- 
ed her in suppling her troops with provisions. 

Kotoshironushi is also one of the eight sac- 
red deities of Himorogi, and it was this deity 
who promised to be loyal to the Imperial 
family when the Izumo Government surren- 
dered their powers in favour of the grandson 
of the Sun Goddess. This deity appeared 
third to ensure the loyalty of the Imperial 
forces. 

The names of Uwatsutsuo, Nakatsutsunoho 
and Sokotsutsunoho were mentioned in the 
early mythology, but they had long been for- 
gotten when the Empress Jingo invoked them 
to let them guard her army. Upon the re- 
turn of the expeditionary forces a shrine de- 
dicated to these deities was erected at Sumi- 
noe in the province of Settsu — this is the 
Suminoe, or, as more commonly known, the 
Sumiyoslii shrine, of the present day. 

So far with the early Shintoism. As for 
the relations between Shintoism and Buddhism 
or Confucianism, let us discuss them on a 
later occasion. 


Japanese|Cherries and Wistaria in History 

and Literature 


(See the cover design and the frontispiece' of this issue of the Asian Review) 

Bv a Trover of Nature 


Varieties of Cherry Modem scientists, 
Blossoms. like Professor Gaku 

Miyoshi of the To- 
kyo Imperial University, have discovered 
more than one hundred varieties of the Japa- 
nese cherry. But popular classification and 
naming are done according to historical or 
literary, even legendary, allusions. As early 
as 1681, a writer recorded some forty varieties, 
and the number had swelled to nearly one 
hundred and fifty in 1827, according to an- 
other authority. Altogether the names of al- 
most two hundred varieties, many of them 
now extinct, arc found in ancient and modern 
books. 


Historical A variety called Kirigayatsu, 
Names. named after the place of its 
origin near Kamakura, is other- 
wise known as KurumagayesJhi or “ Carriage- 
turn in g-back’’ from the story that the Emperor 
Godaigo, on the occasion of his visit to Sumi- 
yoshi Shrine in Settsu Province, had his car- 
riage turned back that he might admire the 
beautiful variety he had noticed. The popu- 
lar name of this variety means “double- 
single,” because some of the flowers, mostly 
double, have single petals on the top of the 
double ones. Tiaizanfukun takes its name 
from a Chinese deity, My praying to whom 
Sakuramachi Chunagon is said to have pro- 
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Uyeno Park in the Cherry Season 


longed the life of his favorite blossoms. His 
real family name was Fujiwara, but lie so 
loved the Yosliino cherries that a arge num- 
ber of trees of this kind were planted in die 
garden of his residence at Kyoto. Every 
year he would wait and long for the spring 
to come and bring forth the cherry blooms. 
Hence his nickname Sakuramaehi or “wait- 
ing for cherry.” Daishi-no-sakura, or more 
projierly, the Cherry on which Bingo Samuro 
(Kojima Takanori) wrote a Chinese verse, 
bears delicate, small white flowers among 
ruddy young leaves and derives its name 
from the fact that the unfortunate refugee 
Emperor Godaigo’s devoted subject, Takanori, 
wrote a couple of lines on the tree at In- 
nosho, 'Mimasaka, in the hope that His Ma- 
jesty might chance to puss by and would 
know that there was one patriot, who might 
yet restore him to his Throne. The lines 
being in a learned tongue, on li nary mortals 
of the Fourteenth Century could not make 
out the meaning. There are other varieties 
named after their distinguished admirers or 
through some other associations with such 
personages, as: “Shizuka” or the wife of 
YoshitsunS, the Kamakura Shogun Yoritomo’s 
brother; “Saigyb” the poet priest; “Benkei” 


the brave, who devoted himself to Yoshitsune 
through thick and thin; “Oishi,” the chief of 
the Forty-Seven Ronin of vendetta fame. 

Literary Horticulturists of former days 
Allu sion s . were not schooled men, and so 
some cherries bear allusive 
names. This is notably the case with shio- 
gama, a variety whose blooms and leaves are 
both reddish and pretty so that “even leaves’ 1 
(ha made in Japanese, and which also means 
“at -beach”) can be admired. The famous 
Shiogama Shrine near Matsushima can best 
be viewed from the beach down below— lienee 
the play upon words. Isc-zakura, a pink 
double variety supposed to come from the 
Ise Buddhist Temple, in SetKi Province, 
also seems to be a pun name. Because it 
comes out late in the Cherry season and be- 
cause Ise Province is next to Owari (also 
meaning “die last”), the name signifies^ ‘‘a 
cherry that blooms almost the last.*’ Lba- 
zakura or “old dame cherry” blossoms early 
and before the tender leaves come out, there- 
fore the name refers to an aged wonrm with- 
out teeth (ha — leaf or tooth). Ydkihi is a 
variety of pink double cherry whose stamens 
are white at the top. The name, though not 
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exactly a pun, is perhaps a case of a trans- 
ferred ephithet. The Emperor Genso (Hsuan- 
tsurig in Chinese) of the Tang dynasty had 
a .princess by that name, with whom he was 
deeply in love. But the particular kind of 
cherry in question was admired very much 
by the priest Genso, of Kofukuji Temple, 



f ' I Cherry Blossoms near the Uyeno Pagoda 


Kyoto. Kumagaya-xakum that blossoms very 
early, alludes to the gallant fighter who led 
the van again?* Hirayama, in the battle of 
Ichinotani near Suniu. before the first Sh“»- 
gunate was founded at Kamakura. Both 
Kirigavatsu and thi* cherry are famous for 
“coming cut first” or early. 

Poetic The writer happens to have 

References. a ,P ot cach of cherries m> l 
primroses on his desk, as he 
works cn this article. He can not help, 
therefore, noticing some analogies between, 
the Japanese and European beauties. As 
rose in this connection seems to mean “flower” 
in general, so the Japanese word for cherry, 
sakura, is understood to come from the verb 
“to bloom” or saku. Hence the classical 
objection to the use of the verb to bloom in 
reference to cherry blossoms, because it is 
tautology. As the rose is the English flower, 


- as the peony is the king of flowers in China, 
so is the cherry the bloom of blooms in Japan. 
The Japanese name for primrose is sakuraso- 
(=dhcrry-grass) because its five petals are 
split at the top, as those of the cherry blos- 
som. But the cherry l>efore the writer has- 
two smaller petals standing up in the middle 
of the five larger ones. This variety is called 
the hokakt or “sail-setting” cherry. Other- 
wise it is known as the hata or “flag” cherry 
from the tradition that the warrior Yoshi-iyfr 
left a flag-pole under a cherry tree of this 
kind, at Zuiryu village in Hitachi Province,, 
on his way back from a successful expedition 
to the northern provinces. Shdkun, a court 
beauty that almost overshadowed the person- 
al charms of Yokihi, already mentioned, 
gave her name to a variety of the single- 
cherry with large flowers of thick petals and 
of a deeper pink colour. The word yak 
(—eight-ford) zakura as a generic term, ap- 
plies to any double cherry, but there is a 
special yae also called Narazukurn from a 
great poet's allusion to it. But of him, anon. 


Other Names and 
Varieties. 


Sukon-znkura is also 
known as the Nan- 
den or “South Palace” 
cherry and lias derived it- name from lining 
planted in the south garden of the historical 
Sliishii-Dcn Palace in Kyoto, I'zu-zakura 
is so named from its resemblance to a trap- 
ping ornamenting the rear part of a Chinese 
horse harness. Nido-zakura or “t wire-cher- 
ry” puts forth a bud from the inside of an 
already opened blossom, so that a second 
flower blooms after the first. Consequently 
the tree goes on blossoming much longer than 
ethers. The Usuzumi or “light inky” cher- 
ry is single, and white, but as the leaves and 
branches are green, the flowers look rather 
darkish. The Oso-zakura, a double variety 
of ilie Kirigayatsu is perhaps the last cherry 
of the season for it dees not show its small 
pinkish petals until the tree has leaved out. 
Xioi-zakura, a double reddish variety, cub- 
its name from its fragrance. Fugcn (Stimuli 
tahhadru) being an Indian deity, usually on 
the back of an elephant, the Fugen-zfi (.—ele- 
phant) variety distinguishes itself by a long 
stamen landing not unlike the elephantine 
nose. Asagi or Ukon cherry is yellowish, 
while Tcmari (hand-ball) cherry blooms in 
cl u st j red-together double flowers. Furthermore 
there are such names as Itokukuri or “thread- 
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fastened.” Gchochin or “big-lantern,” Kocho- 
chin or “small-lantern,” Tora-no-o or “tiger’s 
tail,” Bunmawashi or “carpenter’s divider,” 
Akame or “red-bud” (=4ender-leaf ) , and 
Shirotaye or “snow-capped.” 

Of the various classical words for cherry, 
the most typical or suggestive arc Yoshino- 
gusa ( kusa meaning “plant” or “flowers'’), 
Akcbono-gusa which means a flower most 
glorious at “daybreak,” and Kazashi-gusa in- 
dicating the idea of “wearing in one’s hair” 
or in a crown, a twig of the cherry blossoms, 
as an ornament. 

Indigenous * n our mythical age the cherry 
to Japan. blossoms were known as Kono- 
Junta or “tree-flower.” So we 
hear of Konohana Sakuva Hime or “Princess 
Blooming Cherry,** or Konohami Chiru Hime 
or “Princess Falling Cherry-Blossoms'’ in our 
mythology. But the first historical mention 
of the cherry was made in the reign (400- 
405) of the Emperor Richfi, when his palace 
was named Wakazakura-no-Miya or the 
“Palace of Young Cherries.” A little later, 
in the time of the Emperor Inkyo (412-452) 
the first literary reference to the cherry was 
g jnade by him when lie likened the beauty of 
h\> lady-love, Sotori Hime, to a cherry bloom- 
ing by a well-side. This Princess was con- 
sidered so rcsplcndently beautiful that she 
was said to shine through her clothes — her 
name signifying a “lady whose charms pene- 
trate her robe?." Wani, a Korean who came 
to Japan in 285 with tlie Confuciun Analects 
and “One Thousand Words" to be the tutor 
to the Crown Prince, of the Emperor f)jin, 
was the first foreigner who wrote a Japanese 
verse in eulogy of the cherry blossoms at 


in other parts of the country, thougjh we 
know now that Japanese-like cherries are 
found in Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, Sagha- 
Jien and in the Hokkaido. 

Admired by In the pre-feudftl or old Ira- 
All Classes. perial days, there were only 
a few refined folk outside 
the small circle of courtiers, priests and scho- 
lars. Even in those days comparatively un- 



part of the Toahogu Shrine Precinct*. Uycno, 
in the Cherry Season 


Xaniwu (Osaka), which was then the capital 
of the Emperor \intoku. his pupil. He 
used the word “tree-flower** instead of stikura. 
The first Imperial cherry-viewing garden 
party, however, did not take place, or is not 
recorded in history, until 812, when the Em- 
peror Saga proceeded to the Shinsen-en in 
Kyoto and held a banquet with his courtiers. 
As our culture in general reached the people 
through the courtiers at the Court, the low 
and care of the cherry blossom by the people 
began in the provinces where the early Em- 
perors had their capitals. Thus wc can 
Infer that more cherry trees were planted in 
Scttsu, Yaraato, Omi and Yamashiro, and 
more varieties evolved in those provinces, than 


lerecl warriors, whose de.-cciidants formed 
class of samurai in the later leu dal age, 
pressed their admiration for the national 
wer in a simple but natural language of 
* heart. Tims. Genzammi Yorimasa m> 
ntalized his name by singing, when his 
inerial master gave him the subject “In- 
illoweis on a High Peak”: U>! the trees 
, recognised as cherries by their blossoms, 
? trees on a distant mount whose to, s wcic 
It visible till but a little while ago. Taira- no- 
unemori, whose mistress \uva, i* the su >- 
L i of -V« and Naquin songs, i* lamous fo. 
s having been moved by her verse in - 
rence to falling blossoms. She had en 
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treated him in vain, to let her go hack to lu*r 
old mother in Omi Province. When in his 
company at an alfresco party under cherry 
blooms, a sudden rain came and scattered the 
flowers. So she composed a line and said: 
“Fain would I stay in the capital and admire 
the spring beauties, but alas! the flowers may 



A Vista of Cherries an Akasaka.mitsukc 


be falling in my native place to the* east, 
as well.” Compassion seized him and lie sent 
her away at once. Satsuriva-no-Kami Tada- 
nori, when fleeing from the Imperial capital 
after a losing fight, returned to Kyoto to see 
the court ]>oet Shunzei and left with him a 
collection of his own lines, saying: “When 
I>eace is restored and His Majesty deigns to 
command you to prepare an Imperial collec- 
tion of poems, will you kindly sly that one 
of mine may thus go down to fiosterily ?” An 
anonymous line found in the Senzaishii col- 
lection is said to Ik? .radanori’s. It expresses 
the idea. Though the old site of the Imperial 
capital at Shiga (Otsu on Lake Biwa) is now 
desolate indeed, the mountain cherries there 
arc as beautiful as ever. In a later battle 
at Ichinotani, Okabe-no-Rokuyata cf Mu*ashi 
Province cut off Tadanori’s head and found 


a tanzaku strip of paper hanging from his 
quiver, with an ode to cherry blossoms on it. 
Its sentiment was: The flower shall be my 
hast tonight, If I lose my way and reat to- 
night under a tree. The poet warrior was 
identified in this way, while Ec and his ode 
will lire forever in the memory of Japanese 
lovers of nuturfc and beauty. The Minamoto 
clan of warriors sprung up in the semi-bar- 
barous East, and therefore they were far less 
cultured than the rival clan Taira who grew 
up in the gentle atmosphere round the Im- 
perial Palace. And yet Min amoto-n o- Y o-.-l i i - 
jyc, after pacifying the nortliern provinces 
and coming back to the harrier of.Nukoso 
(--‘‘come not!"), was carried away to the 
land of pootic. imagination by the sight of 
“the falling petals that filled the }Kith, where 
lie thought the winds dared not come." We 
see this nature-loving general on horseback 
in fine armour, frequently depicted in art and 
literature. 

Religious and Sakurumachi CVinagon, al- 
Popular ready referred to, is said to 

Traditions. * iave P rw * wn ^ l 'd the life of 
the blossoms at his mansion 
in Kyoto by praying to a deity. So the parti- 
cular variety tlitit continues to bloom for 
three weeks, instead of a few days as usual, 
is still known by the name of tlu* deity Tai- 
zanfukim. Priest poet Saigyd expressed the 
wish that he “might die, if possible, in the 
spring under the cherry blo^oms, and that 
near the full mcx>n of the tree budding 
month!*’ The idea is to merge his body and 
soul with tlie life and the moon-light beauty 
of the cherry blossom. And why not? If 
Indian Buddhism likens our Ixxly to the mire 
out of which the pure and noble lotus blooms, 
as our soul emancipates itself from lusts 
why should not a Japanese believer pray to 
reincarnate as a cherry blossom? In another 
verst the same divine asked the people: “If 
thou pravest for the good of my departed 
spirit, thou slialt offer cherry blooms to Budd- 
ha,” instead of the customary shikimi or Chi- 
nese anises. A legend in a bonk on poetry 
entitled Ungyokushfi tells us Jiat the spirit 
of the cherry appeared as art old mail and 
discussed poetry with Saigyo, because a line 
by the latter blamed the cherry for permitting 
crowds of common mortals to ccmc and view 
its divine blooms. 
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In the island of Sado there is a tradition 
that a very old cherry tree or its spirit spoke 
to -the people of the cherry village and foretold 
die gradual disappearance of its trees, two 
days running one year, in the Seventeenth 
Century. And lo! in the following year the 
speaking tree died first and all the others 
died and* disappeared soon after. Thus all 
the Ito-zakura or “weeping cherries” of the 
village became extinct. A song sung by little 
girls while playing hand-ball says, “in so far 
as even double cherries don’t bear fruits, let 
us put the blossoms in water and make rouge 
for our toilet.” There is an old, old cherry 
tree whose trunk, if wc put our ears to the 
bark, still echoes the clang of swords of an 
ancient battle which the tree once witnessed. 
Another cherry tree is said to bleed, if we cut 
or break a branch. Still another, under 
which a pair of desperate lovers once com- 
mitted double suicide, long, long ago, pro- 
duces similar tragedies under its blossoms 
even today. Hut the legend of the Sumizomc 
or “Ink-dyed” cherry, still sung in a Toki- 
wazu ?ong t is by far the most |>opular. Fuji- 
wara-no-Tsuncmoto was buried in Fukakusa 
Yama of Kyoto and his friend Mineo missed 
him and mourned over him very deeply, wish- 
ing in verse that, if the cherry close to the 
tomb bad a mind to mourn, it might bloom 
in the colour of mourning for once that year. 
From this, it is said, a variety of dark cherry 
came into existence. Coming to Tokyo wc 
sec and hear much written and told every 
year, by the literary folk and story-tellers 
alike, a1x>ut the Shfishiki cherry in Uycno 
Turk, back of the Kivomizu Temple. The 
name was derived from a thirteen year old 
maiden's pen name, as she wrote a short i>oem 
on a clkrry tree by the side of a well, saying: 
In danger is the cherry by the well! a drun- 
ken man comes there to quench his thirst, 
tottering and staggering, and may lean against 
the Iree; that at once would bring its beauti- 
ful blooms down! This little poet lived near- 
ly two centuries ago and the cherry tree she 
mentioned was the Yokihi variety already 
described. The one now found in an en- 
closure on the same spot is not of the same 
kind, but was planted by the landlady of a 
near-by rc-taurant as a third generation of the 
immortalized sakura. 

Thus the cherry bloom, glorious in the 
morning sun, symbolizes the Japanese mind, 
as was sung in his famous line by the poet 


scholar Motoori. The Japanese mind, not 
the mi ml of a class, period, a trade or an 
occupation, or of a particular individual 
Japanese! The cherries found in other parts 
of Asia are not half so pretty as the Japanese 
cherries, although the Korean cherry is the 
nearer* kin to ours. Instead, of these the 
genuine Japanese varieties are now planted in 
Fusan, on the Seoul -Pyongyan g road, in a 
suburb of the Korean capital, and are ad- 
mired by the Japanese and Koreans alike. 
The German authorities at Tsingtao planted 
cherries in abundance in the botanical gar- 



A view of the Edogawa River, Koishikawa. in 
the Cherry Season 


dens there. On the River Yangtze, too, we 
fmd Japanese cherries planted here and 
there. They are now blooming in Xew York 
and in Washington, as well. 

Wistaria or The occidental readers need 
Fuji. hardly be told that the word 

“wistaria” was derived from 
an American anatomist, Caspar Wi.star 
(1761-1818), who introduced the flowering 
vine to the western hemisphere from the east- 
ern. Frobahlv it spread cast and west from 
Persia. In japan the word fuji . different 
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from the Fuji of Mount Fuji which is an 
Ainu word meaning “fire,” has had aristo- 
cratic associations. When all the Imperial 
subjects (the commoners were not recognized 
then) were officially classified under four 
surnames, one was Fujiwana which means 
“wistaria field,” possibly from their ances- 
tor’s place of abode. The Chinese pronun- 
ciation of the ideograph for fuji being to 
(i teng at present in China), we now hear of 
several names with to or do in them, besides 
those with fuji in them, both of which are 
understood as branches of the original Fuji- 
wara family. Ito, Sat5, Kato, Kondo, Endo, 
Ando, arc examples of the former; Kiyofuji. 
Shirafuji, Fujita, Fujimori, of the latter. But 
those surnames officially recognized in our 
middle ages were geographical in nature and 
indicated the places where their bearers lived. 
The oldest surnames in Japan were really 


official titles granted by the Court. Thus 
the real family name Fujiwara was first given 
by the Emperor Tenji in the Seventh Century 
to his learned loyalist Minister of State Karaa- 
tari, who introduced various Tang dynauty 
institutions from China. Previously to his 
coming to the Throne, the Crown Prince 0y6 
l>estowed a purple crown on his tutor and 
friend Kamatari. Pale-purple must have 
been the only colour of wistaria in those days. 
The white variety came into existence later. 
The kind of wistaria in a pot' l>efore the 
writer called “captain,” was evidently brought 
to Japan by a European captain. Its flowers 
are larger than the ordinary Japanese wis- 
taria. The fuji is found on the main island 
of Japan, Shikoku and Kyushu. Meguro is 
the most famous place for wistaria near To- 
kyo, and its drooping sprays are often five 
feet or more in length. 




SENDAIHAGI 

or 

The Loyalty of Masaoka 

by 

MATSU KWANSHI 

Translated from the Japanese by ( S ho taro Kimura 

( All rights of reproduction reserved) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Tsurukivo, Prince of Sendai (about seven 
years of age): 

Masaoka, nurse to T surukiyo. 

Scmmatsu, son to Masaoka (about seven 
years of age). 

Okinoi, wife of Shinobu Tamcmura, re- 
tainer of Tsurukivo. 

Yashio, wife of Wa/tarai Gimbei, retain :r 
of Tsurukiyo's uncle. 

Sakayo, wife of Kajiwara Hciza, Chief 
Councillor of the Shogun. 

Komaki, wife of Ohba Doyeki, Physician 
to Tsurukiyo. 

Setsuno-uke, retainer of Tsurukiyo’s. 


TR AN SLATER’S NOTE 

Sendaihagi is an old Japanese drama fol- 
lowing in popularity close upon the famous 
Clifishingtira or the Story of the Forty-seven 
Ron in. It was written in the fifth year of 
Tcmmci (1785) by Matsu Kwanshi in col- 
laboration with two other playwrights of Yedo 
(Tokyo) Kwan-hi by the way, was a tc-i 
merchant. 

The original story of the drama is as fol- 
lows : — 

In the first year of Manji (1658) Dale 
Tsunamune, a nobleman of eighteen (called 
Ynshizane in this play) succeeded his father, 
the Prince of Sendai. While he was staying in 
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Yedo, overseeing the construction of a canal, 
by order of the Shogun, his vassals took the 
young Prince for diversion to Shin Yoshi- 
wara, where he met the famous courtesan Ta- 
kao. Facinated by her great beauty he neg- 
lected his duty. Incurring the displeasure 
of the Shogun, he was forced to abdicate in 
favour of his son, a boy only one year old, 
(Tsurukiyo in this play). His uncle Mune- 
katsu (Gyobu), being an ambitious man, con- 
spired with influential retainers to usurp the 
juvenile Prince — and many attempts were 
made to murder him. These villainous 
schemes were frustrated by the faithful vas- 
sals, Masaoka, Okinoi, Setsunosuke and others 
who protected their little lord with marvellous 
fidelity. Eventually his crime having be- 
come known to the Shogun, the wicked uncle 
was banished to the Province of Tosa where 
he died in exile. 

This play consists of nine acts, but only 
Act VI which is the mosit interesting part of 
the whole is translated here. 

The stage represents the interior of the. 
Plume- Need Thill (Takc-no-ma). On the 


sliding screens are painted bamboos ( plume- 
reed ) and sparrows , the crest of the House 
of Sendai. A black lacquered cupboard on 
which are a jug and utensils for making tea . 
On the floor near the cupboard is a brazier 
and behind it a screen. 

( Prince Yoshizane, who has become no - 
tot tons for looseness of life , has now retired 
to Sunagawa. Tsurukiyo is in the inner 
apartment of this magnificient Castle at 
Kamakura Yama. It is announced that he is 
confined to bed on account of illness, and no 
man , whether he be his retainer or even his 
physician , is allowed to go near him. The 
Castle looks more lonely than usual. Okinoi, 
and Yashio, each wearing uchikakc ( long 
cloak), enter the room.) 

OKINOI. — Listen, Yashio Sama!* On 
our lord Prince Yoshi zone's retirement, the 
young Prince Tsurukiyo has succeeded him; 
but of late he is never well and hardly eats; 
and as he loathes the sight of men, even his 
pages may not come near him, the only ones, 
waiting on him are his nurse, Masaoka Dono* 
and his maids. My earnest desire is to see 
him as soon as may be. 

* '‘Sama” and "Dono” arc both titles of address. 



A «iar actress in apan? If you think so, you are mistaken and have to be unde reived. 
Thi« is the picture of Masaoka making tea as impersonated by Mr. Utaemon 
Nakamura at the Kabukiza. He i* now in his 55th year. Yet he 
makes a beautiful woman on the stage. 
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Prince Yoshizcne, father of Prince Tsurukiyn 
Impersonated by Gado Kata oka) 


YASIIIO. — My hush.md Gimbei, although 
the chief steward and head retainer of my 
Lord Gyobu who is now the regent here, is not 
permitted to sec the young Prince. Can it 
be because Masaoka has some crafty schema 
in her mind? I am determined not to retire 
to-day without ascertaining what i- wrong 
with the Prince, and I have given his maid 
that message, >o I cannot but hope he will 
presently come in here. Pray be on the 
watch and keep a careful eye on him that 
we may know exactly what it is that ails! 

(While they are talking together, two mauls 
run oul from the inner-most room find an- 
nounce the coming of the P, The Prince 

who is but a child , is accompanied by Sem- 
matsn, Masaoka' s son : they are followed by 
the nurse, Masaoka, and they look as happy 
as birds set free from a cage . . . The two 
ladies bow politely at the sight of the Prince , 
while Masaoka prostrates herself before him.) 

MASAOKA.- tOkinoi, widow of Tame- 
mura, and Yashio, wife of Wtitarai Gimbji, 
having learned of my lord’s illness, have 
called to inquire after his health. 

TSURUKIYO (amiably).— It is good of 
you both to inquire after me! I thank you. 


(Both ladies feel greatly honoured being 
thus politely addressed by the Prince .) 

YASHIO. — My lord is looking better than 
we expected and we are very happy to see 
you so well. But we hear you cat nothing! 

OKINOI. — So every single member of the 
Clan is afflicted! I have ordered a special 
repast to-day and I should be greatly honou- 
red if my lord would e»j.t even a little of it. 
Pray bring hither the dishes! 

(One of the maids, answering the call, 
brings out a zen (small lacquared dining 
table) carrying it on the same level as her 
eyes and places it before the • Prince.) 

TSURUKIYO. — May I eat i-., my nurse? 

(So saying , the Prince sits down, but as 
Masaoka makes signs with her eyes not to 
eat it, he hesitates.) 

No, no! I need no meal at present. Look, 
Seinnnt'ii! That sparrow is hungry and 
opens its mouth. What a poor little creature 
it is! 

(Ills eyes are filled with tears as he watches 
the face of his nurse, who tries hard to rest- 
rain her emotions.) 

MASAOKA. — Your ladyship, as you see, 
the Prince refuses to eat. Oh. how great is 



Mr. Chuaha Ichikawa 61, as Yaih.o—a reusing 
Masaoka 
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my anxiety! Although I wish to call in a 
physician, he absolutely refuses to see any 
man. 


YASHIO. — Ah, I know that quite well. 
That’s why I have brought here to-day Ko- 
maki, wife of jOliba Doycki, physician to the 
Prince, who though she is a ' woman, has a 
high reputation for medical skill. Will you 
please to call her in? 

(A maid answering her call , shows into 
the room the lady doctor who has been wail - 
hig in the anteroom. She is a woman of 
about forty years of age. She prostrates 
herself at the entrance of the room.) 

KOMAKT. — My lord f I am Komaki, wife 
of your humble servant, Oliba Doyeki. May, 
I have the honour of feeling your lordships 
pulse? 

(She. draws nearer to the Prince , and Masa- 
oka asks him to hold out his hand. Komaki 
feels his pulse and looks alarmed.) 

KOMAKT. -Alas! My lord, is dangerously 
ill ! 

(Everybody present is startled and for some 
lime speechless.) 

OK l\OI {regarding Komaki with suspici- 
on). 

IIow now, Koinaki, the Prince’s looks are 
fair. Why should you say he is dangerously 
ili? 

KOMAKT. — Indeed, madam, his looks arc 
f:. if . Hut his pulse shows he is dangerously 
ill. Tis passing strange. Would your lord- 
ship condescend to come here? 


(She asks the Prince to come to the place 
where she sits and feels his pulse again , ami 
claps her hands as if she has made a great 
discovery.) 

Tis indeed very strange. When T felt his 
I'uNc there he was dangerously ill, but here 
he is safe and sound. 

(She knits her brows. M asaoka and the 
other ladies look very uneasy. Okinoi sud- 
denly rises to her feel as if an idea has sud- 
denly struck her , and taking down a Xagi- 
nala (halberd) from the rack over the door- 
-■'v, thrusts it into the ceiling. .1 suspici- 
ous looking man jump# down from the ail ► 
ing, whom she pounces upon and binds with 
a rope.) 

OKINOI. — Villain, you arc the man who 
has endangered the life of the Prince! Con- 
fess everything or you will be put to torture! 
Confess swift! 

ASSASSIN.- -Oh mercy! I'll confess 

everything! I can no longer hide anything 



Masaoka (as by Mr. Utaemon Nakamura) 
carying a “ zen ” (small table) 


now! I tried to kill the Prince as I wanted 
the reward! 

OKINOI. — What? the reward? Who com- 
manded you to kill the Prince? Tell me his 
name! 

ASSASSIN (Watching M asaoka’ s face.) 

How innocent she looks! The person who 
asked me to kill the Prince is no other than 
this lady. No. no! It's quite useless to try 
to hide anything, my good lady! Did you 
not ask me to murder the little Prince in order 
to make yciir <on, Scmmatsu, the Master of 
the- f'astic? 

MASAOKA. Oh, vile villain! You lie! 
You are trying to have me punished on a 
false charge! Some person has worked on 
you to do this. T know! 

YASHIO.- --Masaoka Dono. vnu protest in 
vain! 1 know yeur design! Far better make 
a full eonfesrdun. 

MASAOKA.- Hut this h indeed a very 
serious matter. v:i without a careful ex- 
amination you charge m* with this crime. 
What is rhe- evidence? 

YASHIO. — Evidence ? Ye-.' this villain 
is the evidence. He lias confessed in your pre- 
sence. No evidence is stronger tlun this. More- 
over, here is a letter -a prayer offered to the 
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God of Tsurugaoku, which I found in a box 
buriccl at the root of the sacred maidenhair 
tree. You prayed the God lo kill the young 
Prince and to make your son his successor. 
It is signed by you and Malsugayc Setsuno- 
sukc. You cannot deny it! 

MASAOKA. — This is abo a black lie! T 
have nothing to do with it! You will repent 
if you accuse me on a false charge. 

YASHIO. — In spite of such ail unmistak- 
able evidence you still dare to say that you 
arc not guilty? Then produce the evidence 
which shall prove your inn cencc! 

( Masaoka f though she j quite innorent, 
has no evidence, to prove it and gnashes Iter 
teeth with anger.) 

YASHIO. — See then! You have not the 
slightest evidence with which to prove your 
innocence. So you and Setsunosuke shall be 
sent lo prison where you will await trial. 
From now I will he the nurs? of the young 
Prince. Maids, arrest Masaoka and take her 
to prison ! 

(At this the young Prince cries.) 

TSURUKIYO. — If nurse is going to pri- 
son. I will go there with her. 

YASHIO. — No. My lord, pray listen to 


me. Masaoka is a great criminal who has 
attempted to kill you 1 

TSURUKIYO. — I don’t care if she is a 
criminal. You cannot send, her away. 

YASHIO.— But it is your uncle’s order, 
my lord. 

TSURUKIYO.— My uncle and you are 
both my vassals. If you arc so fond of the 
prison, you had better go there yourself in- 
stead of Masaoka. I will never part with 
my nurse, never! • 

( The Prince behaves like a cross child, and 
Masaoka in her heart of. hearts thanks him 
with clasped hands for his kindness of heart . 
Yashio cannot contradict him as he is her 
master.) 

OK1NOI.— Well said, my lord! Masa- 
oka waits on you day and night, and if she 
really wishes to kill you, she needs not to 
ask another. And if this villain wree really 
the tool by Masaoka, it would be natural for 
him to try to run away. But this fellow jum- 
ped down from the ceiling the moment I 
brandished my halberd. What a man to have 
as her accomplice! And Komaki the wife of 
his physician told us that * f thc life of the 
Prince was in danger!’’ ( Sarcastically .) It 
is a strange, coincidence, I cannot understand 
it. Not only that, but this letter signed l>v 
Sets.unosukc ancl Masaoka also wears suspici- 
on colour. Real conspirators would not be 
so foolish as to mention their own names. 
Now Yadiio Dono, were it signed Yashio in- 
stead of Masaoka, would you he ready to ad- 
mit vour guilt? The scheme is too childisii, 
and I suspect the motives of the person who 
i* trying to accuse this faithful nurse. I wu 
make the prisoner confess that there is a fou 
plot to rob my lord of his life, power - and 
dominions and' arrest every traitor. Be wit- 
ness how I fulfil by words. 

( This wonderful insight and eloquence is 
quite worthy of the widow of Shinobn. 1 
shio knows not how to answer and so still 
goes on talking insolently.) 

‘ YASHIO.— How you chatter! However. 
I think further argument is useless as we can- 
not prove which of us is right. We win 
make further inquiries later on. Meamvm *■ 
let us rest. Komaki, you bad better come 
with me. 

( Yashio beckons to Komaki and they 
out. Okittoi orders the maids to take ar^y 
the prisoner and she also retires to the inn ft 
apartment.) {Tq hf Cdniinued) 
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Across Mongolia 

Part II 

By Captain Suzuye of the Imperial Japanese Army 


Maimaicheng 

A S Maimaicheng is a Chinese town, many 
Chinese officers and officials arc sta- 
tioned there. They are so nervous that tlwy 
look at foreign travellers with a suspicious 
eye. Before the collapse of the old Russia, 
they were on the alert against the movements 
of the Russians. Now that the old Russia 
is gone, they are on the vigilant watch against 
the Japanese. Especially suspicious seem 
they to be of a friend of mine who resides at 
Maimaicheng. He is persistently dogged by 
the Chinese police just as a radical socialist 
is shadowed by the police in Japan. 

The Chinese policemen are on the lookout 
against all the intercourse between my fri- 
end’s house and the outside world, their ob- 
servation post being established in a lio.i ^ j 
opposite to that of my friend’s. My strung. 1 
costume must have aroused their strong sus- 
picion, as I wore foreign clothes with a Mon- 
golian cap and had on Buriatt shoes. 

As my fellow-countrymen suggested to me 
that it would be better for my travel in Mon- 
golia not to stay with my friend, I took, my 
lodgings in a locality far away from my fri- 
end’s. But this precaution on my part 
proved of no use, for I wa> dogged by the 
Chinese policemen for about 50 days after 1 
entered Ma imaieh eng. 

The past policy of Russia was marked with 
extreme secrecy and dire aggression, as re- 
flictrd in the establishment of barracks, 
coach stages, post and telegraph stations, and 
information offices. Indeed maps compiled 
by Russia throw a lurid light upon her ag- 
gressive policy in Mongolia. For we find in 
the maps ('emptied by Russia every Rus.-i.in 
hamlet, even if it lie composed of a couple 
of Russian houses; whereas they never men- 
tion as Buriatt, or Mongolian villages, how- 
ever large they may be. 

For instance, such a humid, as old “Selen- 
ginski’ , which has only four or five Russian 
families, or Mogro, Borccna and Zuiv which 
possess only twenty to thirty Russian houses 


are given such prominence as are due large 
towns or cities. On the other hand, the 
Buriatt village where the Garagut Nagra. 
Lamaist temple is situated is entirely omit- 
ted, though it has apparently a population 
o three or four thousands. 

In other posts of the Zabaikal, where ham- 
lets of the Cossacks and the Buriatts are 
mingled together, the Russian maps mention 
only those of the Cossacks, but omit the Bu- 
riatt villages. This tactical move has been 
resorted to by old Russia in her attempt to 
show her influence on the one hand, and on 
the other to prevent foreigners from getting 
access to the Buriatt community. 

Maimaicheng-Koulon (Urga) 

Travellers in Mongolia mast change their 
coachmen at Maimaicheng. The coachman I 
engaged at Yerkni-Udinsk took me as far as 
Maimaicheng, where I was obliged to hire an- 
other coach. This system of changing coa- 
che- at Maimaicheng proves an effective means 
to prevent smuggling. It seun.- an establish- 
ed custom that all coachmen from Kiakhta 
cannot enter Maimaicheng without notifying, 
tin? local bo « of coachmen there, who at once 
communicates with the custom officials. Thu* 
smuggling is prevented, at least that, depen- 
dent upon coaches. 

The stage system between Maimaicheng and 
Koulon is almo>t the same a* that between 
Yerkni-Tdinsk and Kiakhta, the distance also 
being the same. The local peir.de do not us? 
well v.at r. but tiny drink the water of the 
rivers. Time luiag no rot /Is 1-nt the Rus- 
sian stage l»* 3 ti -c-*. any large ot travel- 

lers mu*t he prep? n*. 1 to camp out. They 
will not -offer from lick of fuel for the region 
between Yerkm-lMin.-I: and Mjima’Vhmg has 
fine forestry The region between Maimai- 
cheng and 11 Ichk a!*o has dense forests. I he 
local Russians u*e woi d as fuel, but the Mon- 
golians use dried oxdung for th? purpose . 

Departure for Koulon 

On March 19 at 11 a.m.. I left Maimai- 
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The Mayedari festival, Koulon. 


cheng for Koulon. The charge asked by my 
coachman was 900 roubles to cover the dis- 
tance of 358 versts. 

As soon as my coach started, 1 found an- 
other coach following us. It was occupied 
by a Chinese. Before long I perceived that 
he was a detective, dogging me. Throughout 
my journey as far as Koulon (Urgaj, lie 
shadowed me day and night, always taking 
the same lodgings with me. 

An hour’s drive through a steppe brought 
us to a river. After another hour’s journey 
southward we reached a large forest, in the 
midst of which we met two horsemen. Mis- 
taking them for mounted bandits who in- 
fested Mongolia and Manchuria, the coach- 
man was terror stricken. 

At close range, however, they were found 
to be Chinese cavalrymen. We experienced 
nothing untoward. But it may he mentioned 
here that Chinese soldiers are in disfavour 
with the local people, since they have a notori- 
ous partiality for looting. 

At half past three, we passed the forest and 
reached Ibtchk after crossing a river. 

Ibtchk is a hamlet with about a dozen of 
Russian houses, of which the most preten- 
tious is the stage-house. We put up at the 


stage-house, which was managed by a Russian 
couple with the assistance of their two beau- 
tiful daughters. 

Exhibition of racial-specimens 

Previous to our arrival, four Tartars and 
two Japanese had already been the guests of 
the stage-house. The two Japanese were the 
pedlars of patent medicines. We were also 
soon followed by two Chinese, three Russians, 
and three Buriatts. Needless to say that the 
Chinese were the detectives dogging me. 

The guests, 15 in all, enjoyed an interest- 
ing conversation that night. The Russians 
spoke to the Buriatts in Russian language, 
but the conversation between the Buriatts and 
the Tartars was carried on in Mongolian. 
As the Tartars knew Chinese, they spoke to 
the Chinese in the language of the latter. 

I he Japanese pedlars also could join in the 
conversation, since they understood Chinese, 
though their knowledge of Mongolian langu- 
age was very limited. 

On my part, I could speak either to the 
Buriatts and Tartars or to the Chinese, for 
^ understand Chinese as well as Mongolian. 
Thus the guests of five different nationals- 
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ties could speak to one another, though in an 
indirect way. I told them how we were 
troubled by language difficulty and that it 
would be very convenient for us to use es- 
peranto or some other kind of Lingua Franca . 

Turning to the Chinese detectives, I em- 
phasised upon them die im|x>rtance of the pro- 
motion of friendship between Japan and 
China. I said: “China always looks at 
Japan with a suspicious eye. But it will not 
do. Japan only means to be a sincere friend 
of China and to engage in a hearty co-opera- 
tion with her, giving her every possible as- 
sistance. So lot us be friends.” They ans- 
wered “yes,” but it is doubtful whether they 
believed so in their hearts. 

The thermometer stood at 18° below zero 
C. at 8 o'clock. Snow U'gan to fall at about 
9. 

On March 20, I got up at half past 5 and 
started at half past 6. Owing to last night's 
snowfall, the roads had disappeared. Hard- 
ly had we driven half an hour, crc we met 
caravan after caravan, who were busy trans- 
porting goods from Cliangcliiakow to Zubai- 
kal and Irkutsk, owing to the dislocation jf 
the traffic on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

One caravan usually consists of about 70 


camels ' driven by three men, for example a 
father and his two sons. 

At night diey sleep in a tent, which is sur- 
rounded by their sleeping camels with the 
loads taken off. The locality is infested by 
mounted bandits and thieves, but they do 
not covet goods, simply because they arc pon- 
derous and also they are not easily marketable. 
What they want is money. As the caravans 
carry no money with them, they are secure 
from the molestation of mounted bandits. 

After about three hours’ drive, wc reached 
a mountain pass. As the pass was very 
steep, I was oblige. I to get off the coach and 
go up it on f<x'»t. 'File pass was about two 
kilometres in length. 

At half past eleven, we reached Iro, a small 
hamlet of two Ru: Jan houses and two Mon- 
golian tents or piio. While wc were drink- 
ing tea at a Rus: i.m’s, the two Chinese detec- 
tives came and al.-o drank tea with us. 

At nine in the evening, we arrived at an- 
other small village, called Zoozuck, and pass- 
ed the night at a Russian’s. This hamlet 
had only three Russian houses. This day 
we covered a distance of 80 versts. The 
highest temperature was 15 5 below zero C. 
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and the lowest temperature was 28° below Russian maps. .1 cannot tell whether Russia 
aero C. deliberately omitted them in accordance with 


Lamaists want to know Japan 

The following day, that is, on the 21st 
March, I was going to start when a Lamaist 
priest came to see me. He said that he was 
a priest of the Lamaist temple about two miles 
west of Zoozuck and asked me many questions 
about Japan and the Japanese. 

Being requested by him to visit his temple, 
I accompanied him to his temple which was 
found to be a pretty large one, being spaci- 
ous enough to seat about two hundred people. 
When we reached the temple, the priests, who 
numbered alxxit 100 in all, wire engaged 
in the service. 

After enjoying chats with the priest for a 
while, I resumed my journey. Passing ham- 
lets with Russian houses and Mongolian tents 
or pao , such as Tokta-t and Muktci, I arrived 
at Urmuktort, another small village with 
about 30 Mongolian pao. 

Besides /Urmuktort there were many ham- 
lets in this neighbourhood. All of them were 
Mongolian ones, with Mongolian pao. Strange 
to say, however, they are not mentioned in the 
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A Mongolian ca'avansari. 


her policy or whether all those Mongolian 
hamlets sprung up after the publication of the 
maps, since the Mongolians are a migratory 
people. 

Bayan-gor 

With the high peak of Mt. Undr-Wor to 
die right, I . continued my journey through 
the steppe and reached B avail -Gor at two in 
the afternoon. 

This village is situated on a river. Stock 
raising seems to be its chief industry, for 
there were seen large herds of cattle feeding 
on pasture. 

South of Bavan-Gor, there was a steep 
mountain pass called Tashar. The natives 
call it Mahatai. Now Mahatai is originally 
the name of a hamlet on the top of the pass, 
hut it is extended to the pass itself. 

From Bayan-Gor there arc two roads. One 
is shorter than the other, but it is steeper, one 
taking it having to negotiate a steep pass, 
Tashar or Mahatai. It leads straight south. 
The other road takes a southwestern round- 
about route, but it is not steep. These two 
roads meet at Hochhan. 

I took the southwestern route ami reached 


Hara-Gor at nine in the evening. I found 
shelter for the night at a Russian's. The 
distance covered this day was 80 versts. 

Of the villages I passed this day, Bayan- 
Gor was the most fertile village with farm- 
ing and stock raising carried on on an 
extensive scale. Hara-Gor too was a rich 
village. 

On the 22nd, I got up at 7 a.m. and start- 
ed at half past nine. Owing, however, to 
the snow which began to fall at about eleven 
in the morning, this day's journey was a very 
short one, the distance covered being only 
35 versts. I put up at a Russian's at Borott. 
My landlord seems to have settled at Borott 
fifteen years ago. Thanks to his hard efforts 
in agriculture and stock raising, he is now 
the owner of a handsome fortune. 

A Chinese who was staying with the Rus-- 
sian was acquainted with even’ nook and 
corner of Borott and its vicinity. Dwelling 
at length u]x>n the fertility of Borott, he ad- 
vised me to conic and settle there. 

Played doctor 

While enjoying a chat with this enterpris- 
ing Chinese, a Mongolian came and asked 
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me to attend a sick man, mistaking me for 
a physician or a medicine pedlar. I explain- 
ed to him that I was no doctor, but he in- 
sisted upon my attendance. So I complied 
with his request and went to his house where 
1 found a person lying apparently suffering 
fipm intestinal catarrh, I gave him some 
doses of bismuth which I carried with me. 

The following morning, that is, the 23rd, 
at half past seven, I was leaving the Rus- 
sian’s house when the Mongolian came and 
thanked me for my kindness in visitng the 
patient the previous night. From his words, 
I understood that my medicine took effect 
and that the patient improving. This day’s 
journey was dene mostly through the hamlets 
of Russians, Mongolians and Chinese. At 
half past three, I arrived at a village called 
Boorkartai, where I passed the night. 

On the 24th, I started for Koulon (Urga) 
With many travellers in company. On ap- 
proaching Koulon, what attracted my atten- 
tion most was the Gandan Monastery, the 
largest Lamaist temple in Koulon. While 
I stayed in Korean, I enjoyed the hospitality 
of the branch office of the Mitsui Bussun 
Raiska. 

Koulon (Urga) 

Koulon is a large town 85 ri south of 
Kiakhta which is the sole entrance from Za- 
baikal to Outer Mongolia, and 400 ri north- 
west of Changchiakow, the entrance from the 
Chinese territory into Outer Mongolia. It is 
a Mecca for the Lamaists with' the palace of 
the Gegen or Living Buddha. It is situated 
on the river Tora, surrounded by mountains 
on all sides. 

Tlie town is divided into two districts, west 
and east. The western district is called West 
Koulon and the eastern section, Tungying- 
tze. West Koulon may be called a Lamaist 
town, inhabited, as it is, with Mongolians. Its 
centre, religious, social, and political, is the 
Gegen or the Living Buddhia. The eastern 
part of Koulon is called Tungyingtze, and in- 
habited largely by the Chinese. 

Those two districts arc connected by a thin 
line of houses. A Riissian concession is also 
situated between them. 

The office of the government for Outer 
Mongolia stands south of West Koulon, be- 
ing, inhabited, as it is, by Mongolians. Its 
town* is a magnificent building somewhat re- 


bling a Chinese Buddhist temple. The re- 
sidence of the Gegen is also situated in the 
same locality. There is a zoological garden 
between the government office and the Gegen’s 
palace. The compounds of the Gegen’s re- 
sidence are 36 ken by 27 ken and encircled 
with pine tree hedges. 

The gate is provided with a rotating hex- 
agonal door. Now this hexagonal form re- 
presents the conventional six ways, according 
to the Buddhist or Lamaist teachings, for 
Heaven, men, demons, beasts, satans, and the 
hell. These are represented on the planes 
of the hexagon, every plane being in- 
scribed with the incantation formula, “Om- 
maiiipatoumen/’ Of course every visitor ro- 
tates the door until he or she finds the au- 
spicious picture of Heaven or men. 

The place of utmost interest in West Kou- 
lon is th Gandan or a Ijamaist monastery 
which is roofed with gilt tiles. An image of 
Sakya Muni stands in the middle of the mo- 
nastery, and it is worshipped by the Mon- 
golians in great reverence. 

West Koulon can be subdivided into three 
sections. The northern section contains the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce w'ith a police- 
office nearby. The middle part is most dense- 
ly populated and lfas a Mongolian police. 
The southern section is a very prosperous one. 
It is this section where the Japanese firms 
such as the Mitsui Bussan Kaislia Branch 
arc situated. 

There is another residence of the Gegen 
near this locality. It is called “Junfric" 
(summer palace). North of this palace there 
stands the famous Mayedari temple which 
has a great image of Buddha, far greater 
than that of Nara in Japan. 

This great image of Buddha is called the 
Mavedari Buddha in honour of which big 
festivals are held twice in a year, April and 
July. 

Tt is al>out one ri and 24 cho from Gandan 
to Tungyingtze, or East Koulon. As already 
mentioned, Tungyingtze is a Chinese town. 
But it has both Chinese and Mongolian bar- 
racks. 

Trade in Koulon 

Both Russian and Chinese currency 
used in Koulon. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, Russian currency is in circulation norfh 
of Koulon and Chinese currency, south * 
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Koulon. Trade in Koulan is growing every 
year. Authentic statistics being unavailable, 
it is difficult to know its exact amount. But 
the subjoined table is compiled from the date 
supplied by the customs house and other 
sources. 


EXPORTS 


Wool 

2,500,000 kin 

375,000 tls. 

Camel wool .... 

I.OOftOOO „ 

200,000 „ 

Sheepskins .. .. 

1,500,000 pieces 

900.000 „ 

Goatskins 

1.000.000 M 

400,000 

Lambskins 

500,000 ,. 

150,000 „ 

Often 

5,000 head 

100,000 .. 

Horses 

20.000 .. 

300.000 .. 

Sheep 

100,000 .. 

150.000 ,. 

Ox hides 

50,000 

150.000 .. 

Horse hides .. .. 

. 50.000 .. 

75.000 .. 

Musk 

10,000 pieces 

30,000.. 

Deer hides .. .. 

1.000 .. 

30,000 .. 

Other hides .. .. 

100.000 „ 

1,000,000 .. 

Total 


3,050,000 „ 


IMPORTS 


Cotton cloth . . . . 

160,000 piece* 1,120.000 tit 

Satin 

30.000 ,. 

1,200,000 „ 

Brick tea 

. 40.000 .. 

1,000,000 „ 

Black and other 


tea 

10,000 boxes 

300.000 ,. 

Chinese Tobacco 10,000 „ 

300.000 „ 

Cigarettes 

700 .. 

130,000 ,. 

Petroleum 

4,000 .. 

45.000 .. 

Spirits 

1,000 „ 

200,000 ,. 

Matches 

1.000 .. 

50.000 ,. 

Sugar 

3.000 bales 

60,003 ., 

Crystallised sugar 3,000 „ 

45.000 .. 

Candies 

. 20,000 .. 

100.000 

Others 


2,000,000 ,. 

Total 


6,550.000 „ 

Grand total of exports and 


imports 


10,500,000 ., 

The trade at Koulon seems 

to have been 


seriously affected by the depreciation of the 
roubles coupled together with the Chinese 
policy to hinder the circulation of the Russian 
currency. And both big merchants and small 
tradesmen are hit hard alike. As the railway 
service is now almost disorganised in Siberia, 
the bulk of the merchandise destined for Si- 
beria from China is carried by the caravans 
which pass through Koulon on their north- 
ward march. It may be easily imagined in 
what awkward position the local Chinese mer- 


chants find themselves, when we remember 
that they have to purchase their goods in 
China in Chinese tael and to sell them in the 
Russian roubles in Siberia. 

Farming in Mongolia 

There is practically no land under cultiva- 
tion south of Koulon (Urga), but north of it 
there is much land under cultivation, which 
is increasing year after year. • Especially so 
is it with Bayan-Gor and Hara Ouss which 
are situated between Kiakhta and Koulon. 
This is due to the growing immigration of 
Chinese. The following is the annual yield 
of cereals for the Mongolian regions north of 


Koulon: 

Bags. 

Wheat 

150,000 

Barley 

50,000 

Rye 

50,000 

Black peas 


Millet 

50,000 

Potatoes 

100,000 


Besides, onions, leeks, garlics, and melons 
are produced. Koulon and vicinity are no- 
ted for onions and potatoes. Hara Gor and 
its neighbourtiood too produce fine potatoes. 

Mineral deposits 

Mongolia is rich in mineral wealth, but its 
mining industry is seriously handicapped by 
the popular superstition that mining opera- 
tions on a mountain would incur the divine 
wrath. I found black rock crystal, malachite, 
alluvial gold, etc., among the mineral speci- 
mens collected by the boys of the middle 
school at Koulon. I saw too a rich vein of 
agate between Koulon and Ghangchiakow. 
As for gold mines, there are many of them 
between Koulon and Kiakhta which are all 
under Russian management. 

Fishing on the river Tora 

The river Tora whidi runs through Koulon 
abounds wi{jh every variety of fish. All tra- 
vellers are surprised to be served with vari- 
ous fish dishes at Koulon which is in the 
midst of a continent, surrounded by moun- 
tains and deserts. It is a pity, however, that 
fishing is strictly prohibited at Koulon and its 
vicinity. If the ban be raised, it will prove a 
veritable boon to the local Japanese residents. 
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all the fish caught will be monopolised by the 
Chinese and the Japanese residents, since the 
Mongolians do not eat any fish. 

Russian enterprises 

Banking business, telephone enterprise, and 
mining industry at Koulon and vicinity are 
managed almost exclusively by the Russians. 
After Outer Mongolia achieved autonomy, 
the Russians established a joint concern, capi- 
talised at 30 million roubles, with a view to 
parting electric light industry as well as 
lumbering and mining enterprises. The pro- 
■ jert fell through with the collapse of Russia. 
But it is expected that the Russians will re- 
new their activity with redoubled efforts when 
peace and order have been established in their 
country. Therefore China is now doing 
everything possible to exterminate the Rus- 
sian influence in Mongolia. 


Transportation, facilities 

Motor bus service is now maintained be- 
tween Changchiakow and Koulon by two pri- 
vate concerns and also , bv the Department of 
Communications. A si it is exclusively for 
passengers, goods must be carried by means 
of camels or wagons. The buses operated by 
the Department of Communications number- 
ed 17 when I visited Koulon. All of them 
were purchased from America which is said 
to have supplied the order of the Communlicar 
tons Department for 150 motor buses in all. 
The fare between Changchiakow and Koulon 
is 120 yuan. The passenger is allowed to carry 
20 kin luggage free with him, and the excess 
is charged by 50 sen per kin. But the ex- 
cess must be under 20 kin ; any luggage over 
40 kin is denied transportation. 


The Nikolaievsk Affair 


The massacre of the Japanese at Nikolai- 
evsk is an affair which has a very serious 
effect on the relations between Japan and 
R ussia, and the unwarrantable action of the 
'Red Army and the dreadful fate of the 
Japanese troops and residents have exasperat- 
ed the Japanese people. Although owing to 
the interruption of communications we are 
still unable to know the true state of things 
about this affair, in order to get a rough idea 
of it, we reproduce below the statement made 
by the Military Authorities and various other 
reports concerning this lamentable incident. 
; (A) The Statement of the Military 


Authorities. 

Nikolaievsk which is the capital ot 
Saghalien Province, has a population of 
about 14,000, and the number of Japanese 
residents is some 500. This part being the 
centre of fisheries in the Maritime Provinces, 
the Japanese have made great development 
there, and it is said that cheques issued by 
Messrs. Shimada & Co., a Japanese firm at 
the port, are more readily accepted than 
Russian currency. From the beginning of 
June to the middle of October, the port is ice- 
bound, and accordingly, people who desire to 
visit the port in winter are obliged to travel 


by sleighs 220 ri (about 500 miles) from 
Hayarovsk or 150 ri (about 350 miles) from 
South Saghalien. . In spring when the ice 
begins to melt, the traffic both by land or 
sea is stopped. 

Since the Japanese Army was dispatched 
to Siberia a small body of men have been 
stationed at the port and there had been no 
signs of disturbance up to January this year. 
But simultaneously with the establishment of 
the Revolutionary Government at various 
places in January this year, the port became 
rather disquiet, and since January 22nd, 
business had become paralysed. On the 23rd 
the Reds crossed the river and approached the 
town. By the 28th the Reds had besieged 
the town, having occupied the Chineueroff 
fort below Nikolaievsk. The Japanese troops, 
stationed to protect the Japanese residents 
and to maintain order in that locality had 
been strictly ordered to refrain from interfer- 
ing in political strife. Therefore, they had 
absolutely no intention, of provoking the 
Russians to war. But on February 5 the 
Russian Reds who had repaired the guns at 
the fort suddenly opened fire and destroyed 
the Japanese wireless station, rendering it 
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impossible to keeping communication with 
the outside world. Although the Japanese 
forces at Vladivostok and the Headquarters of 
the Japanese army had tried their best to 
come in touch with the troops at Nikolaievsk, 
their efforts were in vain. On the 25th 
February the commanding officer of the 
Japanese garrison at Nikolaievsk sent by the 
wireless of the Red Army a telegraphic re- 
port, the gist of which is as follows! 

Hostile operations commenced on the 
January 12th, but since the Revolutionary 
Force proposed to stop action we agreed. 
Officers and men are all well. 

Since then there has been no means of 
communicating with our troops at Nikolaievsk 
except through the intermediary of the Red 
Army; and in spite of the fact that the Red 
Army at the port and the Revolutionaries at 
Havarovsk who could freely exchange mes- 
sages either by wireless or by ordinary tele- 
graph, had frequently been communicating 
with each other, they had never given the 
Japanese Army any information. 

On the March 14th the Headquarters of 
the Revolutionaries at Havarovsk suddenly in- 
formed General Yamada commanding the 
Japanese Brigade there that on the night of 
the 12 th fighting was recommenced between 
the Japanese and Russian forces at Nikolai- 
evsk, and requested the Japanese Commander 
to order the Japanese troops at that port to 
stop action. Accordingly, General Yamada 
tried to call the Japanese wireless operator 
at Nikolaievsk but in vain. On the morning 
of the 15th the Commander of the Red 
Army at Nikolaievsk asked the Japanese 
General to send to the Japanese troops a 
message in Russian. General Yamada lost 
no time in doing so, but he received no 
answer, only news he could get of the Japan- 
ese troops at Nikolaievsk being fragmental 
reports published by the Revolutionary 
troops. 

Owing to the interruption of communica- 
tion we are still unable to know what had 
actually happened at Nikolaievsk, but accord- 
ing to the statement made by a Russian who 
arrived at Havarovsk from Nikolaievsk, and 
other intelligence to hand, it would seem that 
since the March 12 when, Revolution Day 
was celebrated, the people of the port had 
grown boisterous; and despite the peaceful 
attitude of the Japanese troops and residents 
the Reds had suddenly become hostile as 
though it were their pre-arranged scheme, 
and having enveloped part of our troops and 


residents, they eventually demanded them to 
disarm. However, the Japanese troops hav- 
ing absolutely refused to surrender their 
arms took measures of self-preservation in 
order to protect the Consulate and residents. 
Hostile operations having thus been recom- 
menced between the Japanese and Russian 
forces, a fierce battle is said to have been 
fought from the night of the 12th to the even- 
ing of the 14th. The Japanese troops were 
at first superior and got the better of the 
enemy, but as they had to protect the 
Japanese residents whose houses were scat- 
tered all over the town while furthermore the - 
Consulate was destroyed by fire, they had 
gradually lost ground, and were eventually 
compelled to retreat to their barracks which 
they defended till the last. 

In the meanwhile, it is presumed, the 
Consul and a great number of Japanese re- 
sidents were killed or wounded. It appears 
that in these disturbances a great many 
Chinese were also killed or wounded and the 
Chinese gunboat in port was fired upon, 
while the Reds themselves also sustained 
heavy casualties. 

(B) The statement of a Russian who has 
just arrived at the Headquarters of the 
Japanese Expeditionary Force at Vladivostok 
after having witnessed the disturbances at 
Nikolaievsk. 

When the Bolsheviks in the vicinity of 
Nikolaievsk had tried by force to secure the 
political power of that town, the Japanese 
garrison informed them that so long as they 
refrained from disturbing the peace and order 
of the town, the Japanese troops would not 
interfere with them in their political strife; 
and the Bolsheviks having agreed to it, 
the political power fell into their hands 
on the 28th February. But when once 
they secured the political power they com- 
menced the massacre of the middle classes in 
the town. Thereupon the Japanese troops 
accused them of their breach of promise, they 
not only turned a deaf ear to the Japanese 
protest but having assembled rowdies, they 
prepared to annihilate the citizens.* The 
Japanese troops were therefore obliged, for 
protection, to assemble the residents to the 
office of Messrs. Shimada & Co., Japanese 
Barracks and Consulate, and then took up 
the defensive. 

On the other hand, the Bolsheviks having 
surrounded these places, first opened fire upon 
the Japanese firm; and the Japanese troops 
being unable to hold their ground against the 
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overwhelming host of the enemy, set fire to 
the house and all committed suicide. The 
Bolsheviks then attacked the Consulate, 
where, too, the Japanese troops having been 
outnumbered, most of them were ^ killed; 
eventually they set fire to the building, the 
twelve men who were the sole survivors of 
the whole force, jumped into the flames, 
shouting “Banzai.” In this battle the Con- 
sul, his wife and children were killed by the 
enemy’s gun-fire. The Japanese barracks, 
being a brick building, resisted till the last, 
when the troops were about to be annihilated 
by the fierce fire of the enemy, an order to 
suspend action issued by the Commander of 
the Japanese and Russian Armies reached 
them; and they thus escaped the fate of an- 
nihilation. The atrocities committed by the 
Bolsheviks are beyond description. For 
instance a Japanese woman who was seeking 
shelter had her child whom she was carrying 
on her back, murdered, and she herself also 
perished at the hands of the Bolsheviks. 

(C) Report from the Chinese 

According to information which reached 

Peking from the Chinese troops at Nikolaie- 
vsk, on the 13th the Bolshevists at Nikolaie- 
vsk demanded the Japanese troops to disarm, 
but the latter sternly refused their demand. 
Thereupon the Russian Reds opened fire upon 
the Japanese and a most bloody battle raged 
for several days with the result that many 
Japanese residents were pogromed. It is 
needless to say that the Japanese troops 
sustained heavy casualties. The surviving 
100 soldiers were taken prisoners by the Bol- 
shevist forces on the 18th. The Chinese too 
suffered no small losses. The Chinese war- 
ship being hit by stray shells. 

(D) Casualties and Survivors 

According to reports emanating from Rus- 
sian and Chinese sources, of the 400 residents 
and 500 troops, the survivors are only about 
130 including children, and among these 40 
of them are sick or wounded. In this fight- 
ing, therefore, as many as 770 Japanese were 
killed. 

* * * 

With regard to the cause of this collision, 
Mr. Tchidierin, the Soviet Commissary of 
Foreign Affairs, in his note of the 23rd March 
addressed to the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
says: 

“The attack on the Red Army Head- 


quarters by Japanese troops at Nikolaievsk 
on the Amur River on the 12th of March was 
contrary to the agreement concluded with 
the Commander of the Reds and resulted in 
regrettable consequences.” 

Judging from this note it would seem that 
the Japanese troops are to blame, but this 
being merely what the Russians say on their 
part, cannot be regarded as an impartial 
statement. 

Although we cannot know the true con- 
ditions on account of the interruption of 
communications, we are still able to make 
conjectures. Is it not impossible that the 
small number of the Japanese troops there 
who were protecting the many Japanese resi- 
dents against a tremendous host of Revolu- 
tionaries should provoke hostilities unless they 
were compelled to fight? And is it not incon- 
ceivable that the Japanese troops should be 
so reckless as to recommence fighting without 
provocation, if we consider the fact that they, 
though they may have tried to resist the Red 
Army when they were approaching the town, 
had already suspended hostile operations in 
compliance with the agreement of the 24th 
February? 

In short it appears that towards the end 
of January when the Red Army for the first 
time, attempted to enter the town, they, 
thinking it to their disadvantage to try to 
invade the town by force of arms against the 
Japanese garrison, proposed peace to the 
Japanese; and having secured an entry into 
the town by this means, they established a 
Soviet Government. When they realised that 
their Government was on a fairly strong basis, 
they suddenly threw off the mask, and as- 
sumed thus a hostile attitude against the 
Japanese troops. The statement made by the 
Russian refugee quoted before and reports 
emanating from other sources corroborate the 
above-mentioned surmise. Therefore the 
allegation that the Japanese Army attacked 
the Headquarters of the Russian Army on the 
12th of March, cannot be believed; and we 
earnestly hope that the truth about this affair 
be brought to light as soon as possible, in 
order that w$ may find which side is to blame. 

The unlawful and inhuman acts of the 
Reds who attacked the Consulate which like 
Embassies and Legations, is inviolable t>y 
virtue of international law, and killed in- 
nocent residents, are, no matter what was the 
cause of the conflict, certainly unwarrantable 
and barbarous beyohd description. 
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The Disarmament of the Russian Troops at 

Vladivostok 


F ' OLLOWING dose upon the unfortunate 
Nikolaievsk, affair, took place another 
untoward incident which we regard as most 
regrettable for the friendly relations between 
Russia and Japan. This is no other than 
the collision of the Russian and Japanese 
forces at Vladivostok and consequent disar- 
mament of the Russian troops. 

Now that most of the Czechs in Siberia 
have been sent home it is probably time that 
the Japanese Expeditionary Force there, too, 
should be witlidrawn and without delay; but 
unlike other Powers, Japan having special 
political and economic interests in Siberia, 
owing to its propinquity to her deminions, and 
in view of the fact that there is a considerable 
number of Korean Conspirators as well as 
Chinese bandits, taking advantage of the dis- 
order in Siberia, are trying to disturb the 
peace of Korea anid Manchuria, it has been 
decided that Japan’s troops should be with- 
drawn after she has taken proper steps to 
safeguard her interests and the integrity of 
her jKJsscssions. And with a view to preven- 
ting the Russians’ misunderstanding the in- 
tention of the Japanese Government in post- 
lining the withdrawal of their forces, a pro- 
clamation was, as reported elsewhere, recent- 
ly issued. 

In the meantime the Soviet Government has 
requested Japan to recognise them, and the 
Japanese people are praying that their troops 
should evacuate Siberia as soon as possible, 
that the friendly relation between Russia and 
Japan may be restored. It is theerfore, most 
deplorable that these unfortunate indidents 
should in succession have taken place within 
a short time. . 

The situation in Siberia prior to this inci- 
dent was as follows: — 

While the anti- Japanese feeling of the 
Russians was girowing keener and keener, 
every Japanese felt his blood boil when, he 
heard the news of the massacre of his coun- 
trymen at Nikolaievsk. The situation be- 
came critical April 4, when the Japanese Ar- 
my preferred to the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment six demands; and the latter having 


complied with them, the agreement was to 
have been signed on the following day. See- 
ing that the Russians bitterly resented the 
step taken by the Japanese military authori- 
ties it was considered very probable that the 
Russian soldiers would attack the Japanese, 
and consequently the Japanese Army were ob- 
liged to disarm them to prevent danger. We 
are very much afraid that these untoward 
events will further estrange Russia and Japan 
and further delay the withdrawal of the Ja- 
panese troops. In regard to this affair, there- 
fore, we will assume a calm and impartial 
attitude, hoping that the Russian and Japa- 
nese authorities will amicably settle this ques- 
tion for the benefit of l>oth countries. Below 
is the gist of the Vladivostok affair as we 
know them: — 

(1) The Cause of the Incident. 

The negotiations which had been taking 
place between the Japanese military authori- 
ties and the Russian Provisional Government 
since the 2nd April, came to a satisfactory 
conclusion on the 4th; and that night the 
Japanese troops who hold for the past few 
days been preparing against the operations 
of the Russian Army, somewhat slackened 
their vigilance. On the night of the 4th, at 
10.30, Rusisan soldiers suddenly fired upon 
the Japanese pickets, and in spite of the Com- 
manding Officer’s demand: to stop firing, the 
Russians increased in number; consequently 
the Japanese troops were obliged to return 
fire. Meanwhile, the Japanese pickets in the 
city were frequently attacked by the Russians, 
one chauffeur was killed and another was 
seriously wounded. 

Subsequently, the Japanese soldiers guard- 
ing goods waggons and garages on the Ad- 
miralskaya wharf and the residence of the 
Commandant of the Japanese Gendarmerie 
at Vladivostok were twice attacked by Rdd 
troops; the Japanese pickets who were pass- 
ing the neighbourhood of the Headquarters of 
the Expeditionary Force were fired upon by 
Russian soldiers and at hvo o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th the First Communications 
Depot became the object of a Russian pre- 
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arranged attack from front and rear. Such 
being the case, the Japanese Army was forced 
to engage the Russian troops and to carry out 
the disarmament of the whole force. 

At the same lime the Commander of the 
Japanese Army, taking into consideration the 
Nikolaievsk affair and the general situation in 
Siberia, was obliged to carry out for the main- 
tenance of order the disarmament of the Rus- 
sian forces not only in Vladivostok but in the 
districts south of Rasdorivof. ‘Statement by 
the Japanese War Office.* 

(2) The Progress of the Disarmament. 

The disarmament of the Russian troops at 

Vladivostok was finished on the 5th, and the 
Russians at Nikolsk, though at first offering 
a stubborn resistance, eventually surrendered 
on the 6th; the disarmament of the “Reds” 
at Havurovsk which commenced on the 5th, 
was finished after a fierce fight, lasting a 
few days. In the fight at the last named 
place the contending forces sustained heavy 
casualties and six JajKinesc residents were 
murdered by the “Reds/* Whilst the disar- 
mament was being carried out, Mr. Misikoff 
and other Russian officials had been tem- 
porarily arrested as the Japanese soldiers were 
unable owing to the darkness of the night to 
distinguish them from the combatants, but 
they were immediately released. The pri- 
soners were also set free as it was no longer 
necessary to detain them after they had been 
disarmed, and on tlic public buildings and 
motor cars Miich had once been occupied by 
the Japanese troops, the Red Flags were again 
hoisted. 

(3) Russian Preparations before tli.* Con- 
flict. The Rq>rcsentatives of the Powers ap- 
prove of Japan’s Action. 

That the Russian Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was preparing for the conflict is evident. 
They have not only taken up a hostile atti- 
tude against the Japanese Army who are as- 
sisting in the repatriation of the Czechs, but 
have marV all their military establishments 
prepared for the coming collision. At Rab- 
drinove several guns were placed in position 
at. three places around the Japanese garri- 
sons; at Nikolsk and Haharovsks also gun 3 
were fixed to command the Japanese garrisons; 
at Vladivostok .the Russian warships were pre- 
pared for battle anid mines laid against Japa- 
nese reinforcement from the sea: Such pre- 
paration was made everywhere thereby menac- 
ing the Japanese Army. Furthermore. Rus- 


sian youths were called out and Partisans as- 
sembled to fight , the Japanese troops. And 
thinking that they might be obliged to. re- 
treat, they had removed all their munitions to 
Nikolsk and places to the north of that town; 
having made preparation for establishing, 
their headquarters at Habarovsk, they intended 
to withdraw the whole force to that town; and. 
in order to check the advance of the Japanese 
Army, they made ready for blowing up Ki- 
parisoff tunnel, while quantities of munitions 
were stowed in all the fortresses. 

Relying on the above-mentioned unmistak- 
able evidence of Russian preparation, the* 
Japanese Authorities explained to the Mili- 
tary Representatives of the Powers that under 
such circumstances their action was quite 
justifiable; and the Representatives of the 
Powers having been thus convinced, the Rus- 
sians who expected that they would champion 
their cause, seem to be disappointed. 

(4) The Mischievous action of anti-Japa- 
nese Foreigners. 

Mr. Hoffmann, of the New York World, 
Mr. King, of the Associated Press, and several 
other Americans have organised an interna- 
tional commission. Czechs and Russians (de- 
claring that they would institute an inquiry 
into the unlawful action of the Japanese 
Army which entailed heavy casualties), have 
exhumed the bodies of the Russians slain in 
the battle and have taken their photographs, 
and moreover, they are preparing reports bas- 
ed on false statements made by Korean con- 
spirators. 

As a result of their projxiganda all sorts 
of wild rumours are at present afloat in Vla- 
divostok, and the Russians there have held 
a public meeting, and declaring that the Japa- 
nese Army have violated Russian sovereignty, 
they have lodged a protest with the Japanese 
Authorities. These men are determined to stir 
up anti- Japanese feeling and resort to every 
possible means of gaining their end. 

The Canard which embarrassed the Japa- 
nese Authorities most was the pernicious ru- 
mour that the Japanese Army intended to dis- 
arm the Czech forces and it created a very 
serious situation. 

Major-General Inagaki, Chief of the Staff 
of the Japanese Expeditionary Army, and the* 
Chief of Staff of the Czech Army, fearing that 
such a rumour might cause a breach of friend- 
ship between the Japanese and Czech Forces,. 
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consulted together, and issued the following 
proclamation: — 

“It is evident that the rumour that the Ja- 
panese Army intends, to disarm the Czechs 
has been circulated by some mischievous peo- 
ple who are trying to cause trouble between the 
two friendly forces. Henceforth both Armies 
will punish those men who may disseminate 
such pernicious rumours/’ 

(5) The Attitude of the Japanese and 
Russian Authorities. » 

Mr. Malsuduiru, Diplomatic Representa- 
tive of Japan in Vladivostok, who was in 
Tokyo at the time of the collision, left the 
capital immediately after the report of the 
conflict had reached him; and on the 13th 
lie returned to his jiost at Vladivostok and 
is now endeavouring to bring this important 
affair to a satisfactory conclusion. On the 
other hand, the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment on the Sth sent a representation to the 
Diplomatic Representatives of the Allies at 
Ykidivo.-tok, denying the charge that the Rus- 
sian troops had tired u]X)» the Japanese 
pickets, and declaring that it was but a pre- 
arranged scheme of the Japanese Army, and 
requested that they should lodge a retali alive 
protest with the Japanese Authorities. Put 
what the Russian Authorities are really aim- 
ing at may be judged from the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Medowaz.eff, the head of 
the Provisional Government, when he was in- 
terviewed by a press representative: — 

“The serious political situation which was 
caused by the recent military operations in 
Vladivostok and other places was not, I hope, 
attributable to the command of the Japanese 
Government, nor to the Russian troops, pro- 
voking the fight. I also hope that after the 
men who were responsible for this conflict 
have been punished and the friendly relation 
of. lioth countries shall lie restored.” 
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(6) The Statement by the War Office. 

With regard to the disarmament of the 
Russian troops., a certain English paper pub- 
lished a Vladivostok telegram in which the 
Japanese Army is alleged to have resorted 
to unlawful action. In connection with this 
report, the Asian Review sent a representa- 
tive to the War Office to interview the mili- 
tary authority, who made the following state- 
ment, categorically denying the charge: — 

(A) The disarmament was by no means 
a prearranged scheme, but merely an emer- 
gency measure. The Japanese Army was 
obliged to take measures against the spread- 
ing danger due to the unlawful action of the 
Russian Army. 

(B) The allegation, in the telegram in 
question, that the Japanese Army purposely 
detailed tlnir men to break the line of the 
Rus-ian pickets with a view to provoking 
them into opening fire, is absolutely without 
foundation. 

(C) It \< true that the Jupune e soldiers 
rounded up a few insurgent Koreans who 
acted in collusion with the Bolshevists and 
taken them to a detention Cam]), but the 
charge that innocent Koreans, bound with a 
rope, were taken round Jthc city is baseless. 

(I)) The Russian prisoners were set free 
and the Russian warships and buildings 
which had tcmjiorarily been occupied bv the 
Japanese forces were returned to the Russians,, 
not because of the protect tiled by the Diplo- 
matic Representatives of the Allies, but be- 
cause the Japanese Military Authorities found 
it no longer necessary to detain them after 
the object of disarming the Russian troops 
had been achieved, and that it was not the 
purjKJse of our troops to disturb their internal 
affairs on account of it. In short this step 
was taken by the Japanese Authorities quite 
voluntarily. 


International Seamen’s Conference and Japan’s 

Delegates 

I N pursuance of the decision made by the delegates were appointed on April 14. ^ They* 
Executive Council of the International are expected to leave for Genoa on the N.Y.K. 
Labour Conference in January last, the In- Wakasa Maru on April 25. 
ternatioual Seamen’s Conference is to be con- Just as in the case of the International 
vened at Genoa, Italy, on June 15. Japan’s Labour Conference which was held in Wa- 
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shington last year, the delegates for the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Conference represent 
the Government, capital and labour; two for 
the Government one for capital, and one for 
labour. 

The Government’s delegates were chosen 
by .the Government. The people’s delegates 
are to be chosen by the Government and in 
consultation with the most representative as- 
sociations according to the Peace Treaty. 

Unfortunately there is no representative 
association in Japan either for the shipown- 
ers or for the seamen. It is true that there 
is the Shipowners League (Senshu Domeikai), 
which includes quite a number of shipowners. 
But such large shipping concerns as the Nippon 
Yu sen Kaisha, the Osaka Shdsen Kaisha, the 
Kokusai Kisen Kaisha, and the Tdyo Risen 
Kaisha are not represented in it. Therefore, 
our shipowners’ delegate was first chosen by 
the “Senshu Domeikai” and such large ship- 
owners as the Nippon Yiisen Kaisha, the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Kokusai Kisen 
Kaisha, and the Tdyd Kisen Kaisha appro- 
ved of it. Then he was formally appointed 
as such, by the Government. 

A similar process was followed in choos- 
ing the seamen’s delegate. There ure many 
seamen’s associations here, but not one of 
them is a representative one. Therefore, 4S 
seamen’s associations, which have each a mem- 
bership of over 200, appointed one elector 
each. And the 48 electors, thus appointed, 
assembled to nominate a candidate for the 
Seamen’s delegate. Finally the candidate was 
formally appointed by the Government, as the 
Seamen’s delegate. 

The delegates and their party are as fol- 
lows: 

The Government delegates, Mr. Kakichi 
Uchida, Member of the House of Peers; 
Dr. Kimpci Matsuoka, Hdgaku.Hakushi. 

Shipowners’ delegate, Mr. Keijird Hori. 

Seamen’s delegate, Mr. Ken Okazaki. 

Advisers to the Government Delegates, Mr. 
Takeyuki Ishikawa, Secretary of the 
Department of Communications; Mr. 
Sachio Yamamoto, Expert of the De- 
' partment of Communications; Mr. Sam- 
pei Koseki, Expert of the Dejxirtment of 
Communications; Mr. Seiichi Tsuda, 
Expert of the Department of Communi- 
cations; Rear-Admiral Tsuftcmatsu 
Rondo (Reserve); Dr. Naganori Yama- 
moto, Kogaku-Hukushi ; Dr. Fujiro Ka- 


tsurada, M.D., S.D. • 

Advisers to the Shipowners, Mr. Tadap 
Okazaki; Mr. Shozo Muraita; Lieut.- 
Com. Ryutaro Takeda (Reserve); Mr. 
Umetard Hashimoto; Mr. Torasaburo 
Fukukawa. 

Advisers to the Seamen’s delegate, Mr. 
Bunkichi Kobayashi ; Mr. Bumpei Kidla; 
Mr. Choyei Horiuchi; Mr. Isaburo Wata- 
liabe; Mr. Ryomei Tsutsuroi. 

The other members of the party are as 
follows : — 

On the staff of the Government Delegates, 
Mr. Tatsutard Takimura, Prof, of the 
Tokyo Foreign Language School; Mr. 
Chikao Fujisawa; Mr. Morimichi Oka- 
gami; Mr. Tokichi Kato. 

On the staff of the Shipowners’ Delegate. 
Lieut.-Com. Taketaro Miyada (Reserve) ; 
Sub-Lieut Rokuji Suzuki (Reserve) ; 
Mr. Seijiro Matsui; Mr. Matsutard Mo- 
chizuki. 

On the staff of the Seamen’s Delegate, Mr. 
Keima Miyazaki ; Mr. Koichi Hayashi; 
Mr. Gcnki Taguchi; Mr. Toratard 
Thkagishi. 

Mr. Shoichi Nomoto, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Communications; Marquis 
Tadutaka Hirohata, Secretary of the 
Department of Communications; Mr. 
Shunjiro Murakami, Secretary of the 
Department of Communications; Mr. 
Tciji Kaminohara, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Communications; Mr. Hito- 
shi Machida, of the Department of Com- 
munications; Mr. Kunisukc Nakamura, 
of the Department of Communications; 
Mr. Heisukc Katsubc, Mining Inspec- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce; Mr. Yoshinori Okuyoshi, 
Expert of die Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; Mr. Yasuyoshi Ya- 
tabe, Secretary of the Foreign Office; Mr. 
Motoyoshi Kiyono, of the Foreign Office; 
Mr. Tatsusabu-ro Kinouchi, of the For- 
eign Office. 

A Short Sketch of the Careers of the 
Delegates 

Mr. UehMa 

Mr. Uchida, Government Delegate has de- 
voted much time to the solution, of various 
shipping problems, he says in a ptess in- 
terview: 
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“I have been for the past twenty years at 
the Department of Oxniminications, where I 
have gained valuable experience, having had 
to deal with important shipping questions." 



Mr. Kakichi Uchida Government's Chief Delegate 


He was bom in Tokyo in 1866. Upon 
his graduation from the Tokyo Imperial 
University, he entered the Department of 
Communications where he served as Chief of 
the Shipping Control Section. From 1900 to 
3910, he was Director of the Shipping Con- 
trol Bureau. While he was at the Depart- 
ment of Communications, he opened two im- 
portant shipping routes, one to Bombay and 
one to Australia. Besides he encouraged the 
establishment of dockyard's. He also caused 
to be enacted the Seamen’s Law, and the ship- 
ping Inspection Law. 

' In 1901, he opened shipping routes to Ame- 
rica and Europe. After his tour of inspec- 
tion in Europe, he opened a shipping route 
to South America. 

The enactment of the law of subsidies to 
the ocean going steamers was also due to him. 
Thus he has deVoted his energies for years to 
the ' solution of various shipping problems*. 
It is no exaggeration to say that he is the 


best authority on shipping in this country. 
He is now a member of the House of Peers. 

Mr. Uchida’s Opinion 

Mr. Ucbfcjla has most enlightened and sym- 
pathetic views on the questions to be discus- 
sed at Genoa. He said to a representative 
of the “Asian Review”: — 

“The 8-hour day system is already in force 
among the engine workers. But it will be 
difficult for the time being, at least, to ap- 
ply it to the deck workers, since there is ^ 
wide difference in the labour on sea and on 
shore. 

“As for the preservation of health among 
the seamen, efforts are being made here ftn> 
enactment of a law for the purpose. But if an 
international regulation be made, it will serve 
the purpose better. 

“The second question to be considered at 
the forthcoming conference is the supervision 
of the contracts to be enforced, the employ- 
ment office for the seamen, and the unem- 
ployment insurance. All of them are impor- 
tant affairs which deserve close and sympa- 
thetic attention on our part. 

“The third question is to apply the resolu- 
tion passed at Washington that child labour 
below 14 should be prohibited, to die seamen. 
Fortunately, however, no children under 14 
arc employed on Japanese ships except the 
so-called ‘boys.’ 

“Whether it is well-advised to enact an in- 
ternational law for the seamen too, will be 
discussed at the Conference. This being a 
question of supreme importance, I think we 
must study it from all its angles. 

“Now of the international shipping which 
aggregates 50 million tons, about 28 million 
tons belong to England. In the past, there- 
fore, England has been followed as a model. 
Now that, however, Japan has become the 
third shipping power, it is high time that she 
should solve the various questions arising 
from shipping, by taking into consideration 
conditions peculiar to herself.” 

Dr. Kimpei Matsuoka 

Dr. Kimpei Matsuoka, Government dele- 
gate, is an authority on the labour questions 
in this country. It is a well known fact that 
he has identified himself with the formation 
of the Kyackokai, a powerful organisation 
for hamonising labour with capital. Until 
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quite recently he was director of the Kyocho - 
hai 9 whose post he resigned when he was 
nominated Government delegate. 

The Doctor is the eldest son of Baron 
Yasutaka Matsuoka member of the House of 
Peers. .He was born in 1876 in Tokyo 
Upon his graduation from the Tokyo Impe- 
rial University in 1900, lie was appointed 
assistant professor of the Law College of the 
University. 



Dr. Kimpei Matsuoka. Hogaku-Hakushi, the 
Government Delegate 


In 1904 lie went abroad for the prosecution 
of his studies. He remained for three years 
in England, France, and Germany.. After he 
returned, he was appointed a full professor 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, which post 
he retained until recently. 

Mr. Keijiro Hori 

The important role in the government ser- 
vice for the development of the shipping in- 
dustry has-been played for the past two de- 
cades by Mr. Keijiro Hori, delegate of the 
riiipowners. 



Mr. Keijiro Hori, Delegate of the Shipowners 


Mr. Hori was born in 1867 in Ishikawa 
Prefecture. Having graduated from the To- 
kyo Imperial University in 1893, he at once 
became a business man. In 1895 he en- 
tered the Osaka Sh risen Kaisha (Osaka Mer- 
cantile Steamship Co.) and is now its pre 
sident. The prosperity of the company is 
doubtless due in part to his ability and ener- 
gy. It is needless to say that he has much 
strong inuuencc among the shipowners 

Mr. Ken Okazaki 

Unlike Mr. Uchida, Dr. Mibwoka, and 
Mr. Hori, Government and capital Delegates, 
who are all graduates of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, Mr. Ken Okazaki, Delegate of 
the seamen, is a sailor, pure and simple. 

He was born in Miyagi Prefecture in 1880. 
He entered the Mercantile Marine School in 
in 1901 and completed its navigation course 
in 1907. Since then he has been employed 
by the T.K.K. company, first as a mate and 
later as a captain on such Reamers as the 
Tenyo-Maru ; the Kiyo-Maru , the Seiyo-Maru, 
the Persia~Maru, and the Nippon-Maru. 
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•Mr. Ken Okazaki, the seamen's Delegate 


He is very popular among the seamen* 
When he was nominated by them as their 
delegate, he resigned his post, because he 
thought that occasion might arise for him to 
take issue with his employers or the govern- 
ment if he were to represent the seamen faith- 
fully. It may be noted to his credit that he 
has never started a campaign for nomination. 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
“Asian Review,” Mr. Okazaki said: — 

“Now that civilization has progressed so far, 
it is but natural that better treatment should 
be given the seamen. Sp I will use every 
means in my power to have the seamen’s as- 
pirations realized. 

“As for the question of preserving the sea- 
men’s health, it could not be solved in Japan 
in the same way as in the other countries. 

“Besides the four topics of discussion for 
the Conference, I think it is most urgent to 
have the seamen’s personality recognized by 
the shipowners, especially since better treat- 
ment accorded the seamen will enhance their 
efficiency by preventing them leaving their 
service as well as by increasing their skill.” 




The International Bar Association 


A MEETING of unusual importance of 
the lawyers of the Orient, about which 
mention was made in our last issue, and 
which after long deliberations culminated in 
the formation of an International Bar Associ- 
ation, was held in Tokyo from April 1 to 3. 
About 2 C > delegates from China representing 
the different Bar Associations of the Chinese 
Republic graced the meeting with their pre- 
sence. Justice George A. Malcolm with 15 
other gentleman formed the Philippines dele- 
gation. Mr. Luang Sri Bnnva, Bar-at-Law, 
of the Siamese Foreign Office, and Mr. Phya 
Maho ot «of the Appeal Court oiF Bangkok 
were the only two delegates from Siam, while 
Mr. J. Paulus, B arr i ster-at-T /aw of Macassar, 
Celebes, represented the Dutch Fast Indies. 

An informal meeting to di-cuss the consti- 
tution and procedure of the proposed Inter- 
national Bar Association was held on 31st 
March at the Tokyo Station Hotel. Dr. R. 


Masujima, chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, addressing those present, said that the 
idea of forming an International Bar Associa- 
tion originated in the Philippines and was 
suggested by the Philippines Bar Association 
when he with Dr! Hanaoka went to the Is- 
lands last year. The proposal met with the 
fullest approval of the lawyers of Japan and 
it was agreed then to begin work to achieve 
this end. He further went on to say that 
though the idea originated in the Philippines, 
the Japan Bar Association had done all the 
sjxidc work in connection with it, by inviting 
lawyers of the Orient to give a finishing touch 
to the project. Dr. Masujima laid special 
emphasis on the fact that it was necessary 
that this organization should be of a world 
wide character. The present was only a begin- 
ning and, as soon as circumstances permitted, 
the Bars of Europe and America would be 
asked to send representatives so that the ofr- 
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ganisation would become a real International 
Bar Association, in name, in the personnel 
of its members and in its actions. 

Discussion of draft rules was then pro- 
ceeded with. At noon the meeting adjourned 
for luncheon when the visitors were the 
guests of the Japan Bar Association. 

Formal sessions were held on 1st April, 
in the lawn adjoining the Ueno Sciyoken 
Hotel. After Dr. R. Masujima had taken 
the chair, Dr. Takuzo Hanai of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Japan Bar Association 
in his opening address said: — 

“Excellencies and Gentlemen, 

“I am profoundly conscious of the honour 
of addressing you on behalf of the Council 
of the Japanese Bar Association on the pre- 
sent occasion of the opening of the Associa- 
tion's Extraordinary Meeting for 1920. The 
Japanese Bar Association was formed twenty 
four years ago in 1896, by the country’s lead- 
ing lawyers of that time. Its career of two 
and a half decades, as the only non-official 
legal institution, has been a fairly active and 
useful one. It has some good work to its 
credit, in promoting hearty concord and co- 
operation among its members, and substanti- 
ally contributing toward the. legal and legis- 
lative reforms of the country, and the zealous 
upholding of the rights of the people. The 
Association now counts 1,800 members, and 
is constantly increasing in influence and use- 
fulness. 

“The object of law, as I take it, is to res- 
pect and uphold justice and humanity. This 
must also be, as it no doubt is, the common 
ideal of mankind. It follows that the lawyer 
must not stop at working for the legal re- 
forms and advancement of his own country 
alone, nor at the guarding of the rights if his 
own countrymen, but he should go further 
and strive for the realization of those great 
common ideals of justice and humanity, bring- 
ing them into the execution of political, econo- 
mic and other measures of social progress. 

“Gentlemen, justice and humanity know 
no national boundary. The spirit and ob- 
ject of law arc in this sense internationally 
common. It behooves, lawyers and jurists, 
you and I, to join hands in the notable cause of 
directing legislation and the administration of 
justice to converge on the common goal of the 
aforementioned noble ideal. With such com- 
mon aims and aspirations to animate them 
it is not surprising that it should have oc- 


curred to the lawyers of the Far East, to con- 
ceive a project of establishing an Interna- 
tional Jurists’ Association. Without mean- 
ing to be presumptuous, but eager to espouse 
a worthy cause, the members of the Japanese 
Bar Association have taken it upon themselves 
to convene a conference for the organization 
of an International Jurists’ Association, by 
inviting the support of their fellow lawyers 
of the countries of Eastern Asia. 

“The Japanese Bar Association holds this 
meeting in order to convey its esteem 
to its guests, to secure their friend- 
ship, and to fulfil this great duty with 
the support and co-operation of the members 
of the legal fraternity, thus to contribute to- 
ward consecrating and upholding justice and 
humanity. It is my proud duty to say that 
the Association is overwhelmed with honour 
and gratification in having so many distin- 
guished guests at its meeting today, especially 
those from afar who have come to take part 
in the inauguration of the International 
Jurists’ Association and also the legal mem- 
bers of die diplomatic corps. To them all 
we extend our most cordial welcome. Nor 
must I omit to thank our comrades of the 
bar from all over the country, whose support, 
I am glad to acknowledge, forms a very ma- 
terial part of the splendid success of this 
meeting.” 

Dr. Hanai was followed by Dr. Chu Yegi, 
a member of the House of Peers, and D& 
.Yoshimichi Kara, President of the Tokyo 
Bar Association. 

After Dr. Hara’s speech, addresses of wel- 
come w,ere delivered by Premier Takashi Hara 
who holds the portfolio of Justice also, Dr. 
Baron Yokofcv, President of the Count of 
Cassation, Dr. Hiranuma, Procurator General 
of Japan, and Prince Icsato Tokugawa, Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers. Mr. Chuan 
Ohin-Ko, the Chinese Charge d’Affaires at 
Tokyo, who is a graduate of the Waseda 
University of Tokyo, speaking in excellent 
Japanese, said that it was for the first time 
in history that the lawyers of China had the 
honour to be present in such an extraordinary 
general conference of the Japanese Lawyers’ 
Association, and also it was for the first time 
in his life that he, as a lawyer of the Re- 
public of China, had the good fortune to 
enjoy and enlighten himself at such a dis- 
tinguished meeting. He further gave a brief 
history of the present jurisprudence of China 
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and said that since the Republic was esta- 
blished, China had been trying her best tq 
make progress, but in this ever progressing 
world, she still needed to make big strides 
in order to keep up with the leading nations 
in every way. Mr. Chuan hoped that after 
the formation of the International Bar As- 
sociation, the members of the association 
would do their best to promote the progress 
of the brother nation. In the end! Mr. Chuan, 
on behalf of his Government as well as the 
delegates from China, thanked the Japan Bar 
Association for the kind treatment and hos- 
pitality extended to them. 

Dr. Toshio Hanaoka, a prominent member 
of the Reception Committee, announced that 
the American Ambassador who was expected 
to deliver an address that afternoon, being 
out of town, could not attend the meeting, 
and then introduced other members of the 
diplomatic corps. Th-i Bolivian and Mex- 
ican Ministers spoke in Spanish, while the 
Portuguese Minister used the medium of 
French, Mr. Karel PergJer, Minister of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, speaking in English. 
Dr. Thomas Baty, L.L.D., Legal Adviser to 
the Japanese Foreign Office, followed them. 

Mr. Hsin-Kwci Lin, L.L.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, from Peking was the first of the speak- 
ers of the foreign bars represented. In a 
brief speech lie said that since the object of 
the meeting was one of sense, rather than of 
language, he must be forgiven for not beh.g 
aide to talk in the language of the country, 
of which he was a guest. He pointed out 
the advantages that would result from such 
an Association in bringing nations and peo- 
ples closer together. Oner professions have 
had international meetings, he knew, but this 
was the first occasion that the legal profession 
in the East had come icgether. It was a 
great augury of good tor the fa f ure an I the 
proposed International Bar Association would 
do much to promote goodwill and mutual 
understanding among all nations and so the 
entire Chinese Bar welcomed the suggestion. 

Mr. Ricardo Srurmcis, on behalf of the 
delegates from the Philippines, wished the 
meeting all success, saying that he was dele- 
gated by the Philippine Government to convey 
to the Emperor of Japan the heartiest greetings 
of the Philippine people. He also conveyed 
the salutations of the College of Law in the 
Philippines to the mcmlx'rs of the Tapan Bar 
Association. After dwelling on the advan- 


tages to be derived from an International 
Bar Association, Mr. Summers presented to 
Dr. Toshio Hanaoka, of the Tokyo Bar, a 
certificate of honorary membership to the 
Philippine Bar Association. 

Mr. Sri Banya, Siam’s delegate, said that 
although the Siamese Bar was a very young 
one, he did not feel out of place, because the 
Siamese legal system had been so thoroughly 
remodelled that it can now compare very fa- 
vorably with that of any other country, East- 
ern or Western. To a great extent, the 
needed remodelling was aided by a Japanese. 
He 9aid that neither he nor his colleague was 
able to take any steps of a binding character, 
as they haid no definite instructions from the 
Siamese Bar Association, but that he was 
sure that his country’s bar would endorse .all 
that hud. been agreed to at this meeting. An 
international Bar Association, unquestionably, 
would be a great asset to the judicial world, 
and it wias particularly gratifying that it 
should have been originated in the East and 
more so in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Mr. Uralx; gave a report on the proposal 
of introducing the Jury System in Japan. 
At the instance of Dr. Miyaoka, the organi- 
zation of the International Bar Association 
w r as next proceeded with. Drs. Heikichi 
Ogawa, Takuzo Hanai, Yoshimichi Hara, 
Rckuichiro Masujima, and Tsunejiro Miya- 
oka were chosen to represent Japan; Justice 
George A. Malcolm, Mr. Ricardo Summers, 
Mr. Pablo Lorenzo, Mr. Conrado Carballo 
and Mr. Paulino Gullas to represent the Phi- 
lippines; Messrs. Luang Sri Banya and Phya 
Mahosot to represent Siam; and Mr. Johann 
Paulus the Dutch East Indies. China was 
represented bv all the Chinese delegates in 
Tokyo. 

At the close of the formal meeting, the 
guests numbering alxrnt 1,200 were invited to 
a Garden Party, where refreshments on a 
very lavish scale were served. In the evening 
all the delegates assembled there were guests 
of the Japan Bar Association, and a sumptu- 
ous dinner on a very grand scale was pro- 
vided. Toasts were exchanged and a few 
table speeches were made by the Japanese as 
well as the foreign guests. Mr. Leavitt J. 
Hunt, of the well-known I/aw firm of Hunt, 
Hill & Bretts of New York, was present as 
a special guest. 

On the morning of 2nd April, the foreign 
representatives cailed upon the Judges of the 



(From left to right) Prince Tokugawa, President of the House of Peers ; Dr. Hiranuma, Procurator- 
General ; Dr. Baron Yokota. President of the Court of Cassation ; Premier Hara : 


Dr. Baty ; Dr. Masujima ; 

Supreme Court, and were afterwards enter- 
tained at a luncheon by the 'Minister of Jus- 
tice. In the afternoon the delegates met in 
a formal conference at the Chuwo Univer- 
sity. Speaking for the bar of Japan, Dr. 
Heikidhi Ogawa, a member of Parliament 
and one of the leading barristers of this 
country, addressed the delegates. 

Dr. Ogawa was followed by Mr. II. Law- 
rence Noble, Professor of Jurisprudence, 
University of the Philippines, and Member 
of the Philippine Bar Association. 

Mr. Sri Banva, of the Siamese Bar, was 
the next speaker. His address was brief, 
but to the point. As the meeting was one of 
various bar associations, he thought, it might 
be of interest to tell the gathering about the 
state of the Siamese bar. “Our bar,” he 
said, “has a few characteristics of -.its own, 
making a vivid contrast with the Bar of 
Japan. The Japanese Bar, I understand/' 
•continued the Siamese lawyer, “is managed by 
the leading private practitioners in the country 
"with no — or few— judicial elements affecting 
their action. Our Bar exists for the same 


the Portuguese Minister. 

purpose as the Japanese Bar, but is com- 
posed principally of the judicial officers of 
th_ v country. The private practiti oners in the 
Bar Association are comparatively very few.” 
Mr. Sri Banva then went oil to explain the 
status of the Siame.-c Bar, and concluded by 
saying that the Siamese Bar “will always re- 
gard the Japanese Bar as its big brother and 
will look forward to the day when we shall 
be hosts to Japanese lawyers and (o those bars, 
the delegates of which have joined hands in 
aiding the formation of an International Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Yang, one of the Chinese delegates, 
was the next speaker. “Before I commence,” 
he said, talking in English, “I wish to let 
you know what my name is aifld how it is 
pronounced, so that in case any of you come 
to Peking you will be able to meet me when 
1 will treat you as what you are — cousins of 
the Chinese.” The speaker then went on to 
say that one of the princijxil things that the 
International Bar Association will have to do 
will be to rectify such errors as arc in exist- 
ence in the domain over which lawyers cxer- 
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ci& 'control and authority. “We talk fine 
things about justice and humanity/’ said Mr. 
Yang, , “but are all the laws in vogue just and 
humane? There are laws that protect only 
the interests of a few and these are bad. Then 
there is the law of inheritance in China — and 
in a less measure in England — which dis- 
criminates against the daughter in favor of 
the son. Is that right? Men make the laws 
and exclude the principal members of the 
community — the women — from obvious rights. 
Supposing women were the law-makers, I 
doubt if they would have discriminated half 
so badly against men. Justice must not be 
divided as the nations are, and to achieve 
this end the International Barr Association 
will greatly help. That is the chief reason 
why the entire bar of China endorses with 
heart and soul this beginning of great things.” 

Tihc delegates then went to the Imperial 
Theatre, where a reception was held in their 
honour by the Tokyo Municipality. Viscount 
Inajiro Tajiri the Mayor of Tokyo, in an 
address, said: 

“Representing the citizens of Tokyo, I beg 
to tender you their thanks for the honor you 
have done by accepting their invitation. In 
times past the municipality of Tokyo has had 
the opjjortunity to entertain numerous visitors 


from different countries abroad. They have 
come an various errands. We feel especially 
at this time that we are afforded the happy 
chance to assure you. of our most sincere es- 
teem and friendliest regard because you have 
come to -this metropolis on a mission and with 
a high ideal for the general good of mankind. 
Different nations have each their own history 
and vary also in race and religion, but the 
common bond which alone can control and 
unify their relations is to be found in those 
principles which are based on conceptions of 
immutable justice and right dealing among 
men. The spirit of law in every state re- 
quires that its laws be respected and that the 
rights and obligations of its people be pro- 
tected equally and without any discrimina- 
tion. Now that the world’s peace has been 
restored on foundations that arc hoped to be 
lasting among nations and opportunities have 
come thereby to promote a general social pro- 
gress, your proposal to organize this Inter- 
national Bar Association whereby the authori- 
ty of law may again become effective and the 
common welfare of nations be served is most 
significant for the advancement of peace and 
civilization. And that you Gentlemen have 
travelled far to take part in this most im- 
portant conference held among us evidences 







Mr. Riccrdo Summers (Philippines) , reading a congratulatory 
addieis on the opening day of the Internitional Bar 
Association Conference. 






the fact that the world is approaching the couragcment to us. Further-more this occa- 
rcalization of the far-reaching universal prill- sion marks not only a step in bringing Ori- 
ciples that different races should become in- cntal nations together but also must help to 
timatc and live in harmony on this earth, bring the day when all nations of the globe 
This certainly gives great satisfaction and cn- shall come together for assuring peace 
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Mr. Hara. Premier and Minister of Justice addressing the conference at t'le S-iyoken. 


throughout the entire world. 

“And last but not least I beg to assure you 
that should by any chance the best arrange- 
ments that we have been able to make for 
inviting you this evening l>e found to fall 
short in any way, nevertheless the sincerity 
of Tokyo citizens in your welcome is not the 
less real, and should not thereby be under- 
rated. Will you Gentlemen accept our thanks 
and the assurances of our highest cstvem and 
consideration? I drink to your health, 
Gentleman, the health of our guests.' 1 

On .3rd, April, the delegates to the InL:r- 
national Bar Conference visited lx>Vh Houses 
of Parliament, and at noon were guests at 
a luncheon by the Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Eizalmro Sugiliara, the Vice- 
President, welcoming the guests on behalf of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce said: 

“Owing to the illness of Mr. Fujiyama, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
take his place and greet you all. Today we 
have the great honour to receive you, the 
learned lawyers, frem different parts of the 
world who have come here to our home. Now 
you sec the great war the world has ever seen 
has just ended, and peace has come. Along 
with the increase of the international trade, 
there will also arise many kinds of intricacies 


in international as well as private law. The 
International Bar As:o;:iation just founded 
by your joint efforts will, we hope, be the 
guiding spirit of the rights of humanity and 
justice. We, businessmen are very glad tu 
have you among us, today, at this Chamber 
cf Commerce. Now i* the spring tim: and 
the Cherry blossoms will soon be in full 
bVcm, and so we hope that you will enjoy 
your trip to this country/* 

Mr. Sugiliara proposed a toast of all the 
foreign guests and was responded to bv Mr. 
Veil of China and Mr. Victoriano Yanizmi 
of the Philippines. 

By the invitation of the Japan Bar Associa- 
tion, an a la japouais dinner on a very grand 
scale was served in the evening at the Maple 
(dub. Dr. R. Masujima after reading a re- 
port of the progress already made concerning 
the formation cf a Representative Committee 
cf the International Bar Assosiation, said: 

“The scope of the International Bar Associa- 
tion is much wider than the League of Nations. 
In peace or war. without the assistance of the 
Bar nothing can be done. We the member? of 
the local Bars of Japan will do our best to 
contribute to the bettering of International 
Law. We are very much pleased to greet 
>ou here in our midst and we are sorry that 
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n spite of all our efforts we could not entcr- 
:ain you as befitting your ranks.” 

After Dr. Musujima’s speech, the follow- 
ing rules und regulations were announced. 
After enjoying the geisha dances and other 
entertainments the guests dispersed. 

The formal- sessions being concluded, com- 
plimentary luncheons and dinners were given 
by the delegates from the Philippines, China 
and Siam. 


Draft Rules 
of 

The International Bar 
Association 

1. — The Association shall l>c called “The 
International Bar Association.” 

2. — The object of the International Bar 
Association is to promote justice by the co- 
operation of the members of the Bar through- 
out the world. 



(From left to ri ;lit) Felipe Bucncamino; F’uulino Gullas ; 
(on the right) Jose Relova at the Koyokan. 









(From right to left) Maj. M. Ronmaldez, P. L.; Justice Malcolm 
(Philippines); Mr. Sri Banya (Siam); and Mr. Paulus 
Java) at the Seiyoken, Uyeno. 


The Association shall bo composed of 
those who are members of the Bar Associa- 
tions of their respective countries and recom- 
mended b y their respective representatives. 


4. — The Association shall hold a general 
meeting once a year. 

5. — The President of the general meeting 
shall be elected from among the members of 
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the Representative Committee. 

6. — Matters to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the general meeting shall l>e 
unanimously agreed upon by the entire Re- 
presentative Committee. 

7. — The order of the business to be tran- 
sacted at the general meeting shall be: — 

1. The report of matters considered at 
the previous general meeting. 

2. The report of matters transacted by the 
Representative Committee. 

3. Consideration of matters submitted to 
the general meeting. 

4. Nomination of the country in which 
the next general meeting shall be held. 

8. — The procedure of the general meeting 
shall be governed by the usual parliamentary 
rules. 

9. — The Association shall organize die Re- 
presentative Committee. 

10. — The Representative Committee shall 


be composed of the representatives elected by 
cadi National Bar Association. 

11. — Each National Bar Association shall 
elect annually five representatives. The Re- 
presentative Committee shall name the coun- 
try in which the next general meeting shall 
be held. 

The Representative Committee shall, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 6, con- 
sider and resolve upon matters to be submit- 
ted to the consideration of the general meet- 
ing. 

12. — Each National Bar Association may 
in accordance with these Articles provide its 
own rules for the transaction of business. 

13. — The annual dues of the members shall 
be ten yen, ]>ayablc on or before the thiertieth 
day of April every year. 

14. Any member who is forbidden to prac- 
tice in his country or who is disqualified as 

a member of his national Bar Association 



Foreign guests at the Koyokan on the third day of die session. (From left except the Japanese lady to 
right) Miss del Rosorio ; Mrs. Liu (China) ; Master Liu ; Mrs. Simpplicio. del Rosorio ; Mrs. Paulus (Java) ; Mrs* 
l Pablo Lorenzo; and Mrs. Ricardo Summers (behind Miss del Rosario) 


shall forthwith cease to be a memljcr of the not be altered unless with the concurrence of 
International Bar Association. more than two-thirds of the members present 

. 15.— These rules of the Association shall at the general meeting. 
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Contemporary Views 

Open Letter to Young China 

(We have been asked to publish the follow- 
ing letter. The writer is a distinguished 
Indian scholar and a great Vedantist.) 
Brothers, 

I have been watching your activities care- 
fully since the time you organized the Stu- 
dents* Union and have ever sympathized with 
you in your zeal to ameliorate your nation. 
Nothing can be more laudable and nothing 
can bring greater credit to you than your 
unselfish zeal for your fatherland and today 
Ihc world knows that though the old China 
is still slumbering under the narcotic influence 
of lethargy, conservatism and selfishness, you 
are awake and serious. Others may think 
that students must not take part in politics 
but my own experience in different countries 
of the world informs me that there comes a 
time in the history of a nation when young 
men sacrificing their self-interests devote 
themcslves whole-heartedly to the regenera- 
tion of their nation. Young Italy was respon- 
sible for the deliverance of the land of Dante 
from the hands of the Austrians and Mazzini 
and Garibaldi were the products of the young 
Italy. Very recently Turkey has been saved 
by the Young Turks who deposing the des- 
potic Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1908 abolished 
conservatism and gave a-constitution to Tur- 
key, making education compulsory. 

I am the more interested in you as you 
arc the sons of Asia, the cradle of humanity, 
the mother of all the religious prophets, the 
birth-place of civilization and the eternal 
home of sages and savants. Europe is only 
a colony of Asia and the last Great War has 
established that the European civilization is 
wanting in something which gives stability 
to human ideals. 

This is the era of reconstruction and you 
sec unrest all over the world which shows 
that the conditions require readjustment and 
the old order must give place to a new one. 
The struggle between labor and capital is 
only one of the phases of the coming read- 
justment and Bolshevism with its peculiar 
i harm is only a passing condition. Hitherto 
a minority of intriguing persons has been 
ruling the world in an amazing fashion, 
though there has been a ray of light in Bri- 


tain and the U.S.A. in the form of democracy, 
but it has been too feeble to illuminate the 
dark corners of the world. Now either Love 
must rule and justice dominate or the pres- 
ent race will be wiped out. Racial hatred 
is the worst spiritual disease and so long as 
it rules there can be no permanent peace. 
The peace of Paris will only be a truce, a 
period to prepare for a more titanic man- 
slaughter unless the nations recognize the need 
for universal equality and the sinking of 
color or race prejudice. But a beginning has 
been made in the right direction and the 
nations that were enemies have been thrown 
by the Great War into large groupings. Self- 
interest has been exalted as it was a step to- 
wards escape from the little self, and towards 
the ultimate realization of the Great Self 
of Humanity, “Man, one immortal soul of 
many a soul,** as Shelley sang, a soul too big, 
too splendid, to be fully expressed through 
any smaller instrument than a united human 
comradeship. 

You claim to be patriots because patriot- 
ism is the chief means of saving one's country. 
But in the 20th century patriotism must 
carry with it the seeds of universal brother- 
hood, universal peace. Remember, my 
brothers, patriotism is no licence for sedition, 
disloyalty, riot, rebellion, or bloodshed. You 
cannot be said to be patriotic if you feel for 
China and not for India, Japan or England. 
Your movements hitherto have been negative 
and destructive. Reflect for a moment what 
you have done up to this time. You reposed 
your faith in Wilson instead of reposing it 
in yourselves and you forgot that you are the 
architects of your destiny. But it all proved 
a vacant dream. You organized the boycott 
movement against Japan and thereby poison- 
ed the hearts of your countrymen against 
your neighbor. You have propagated hatred 
and created bad blood. You have put your- 
selves under the guidance of some well-mean- 
ing foreigners who are exploiting you for 
their own benefit. Instead of using your own 
brains you have become a tool in the hands 
of others. Do you know that nations are 
made by themselves? 

In the course of the Italian Revolution 
when Mazzini returned from England the 
first advice he gave to his compatriots was to 
ask King Ferdinand of Sicily, who was help- 
ing Italy against Austria, to withdraw to his 
own country with his troops. Instead, of 
being reformers you have become mission- 
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aries of hatred, riot and disturbances. The 
world tendency today is towards peace but 
you are moving contrary to it. Had you 
applied your energy to the cause of educa- 
tion or industrial development or reforms in 
your politics, you would have gained some- 
thing. I may assure you that your reliance 
on the League of Nations will prove of little 
use to you in the long run. Japan is not 
your enemy. But you yourselves are your 
enemies. Why blame poor Japan alone? 
Learn a lesson from Great Britain. Has she 
not sunk all her differences with France and 
America and shaken hands with them because 
the world tendency demanded it? The Geor- 
gians and the Turks who were so bitter 
against each other are now friends. If you 
have a good government and your nation 
literate, you can do a lot. The Shantung 
question is an insignificant question and judg- 
ing from the recent utterances of Viscount 
Uchida, Japan is quite willing to return it to 
China. But you seem to be bent on keeping 
the gulf between China and Japan widened. 

What a pity that you are content with 
hating Japan instead of learning lessons by 
her example. No power in the world can 
prevent you from making your country 
powerful, but you stand in your own way. 
How long, my brothers, can you go on de- 
ceiving yourselves? Wake up, wake up to 
the situation and give a right direction to 
your energies subordinating your zeal to 
reason. Find out what you actually need and 
who can be your friends. Oppose Japan by 
all means if she interferes with your 
nation unnecessarily, but this is not the 
only thing to be done. There are many 
more serious issues awaiting your attention 
and you must not neglect them. The true 
statesmanship means that you must make 
your enemies serve your cause. Supposing 
Japan is your enemy, can you not as dis- 
ciples of the great sages like Confucius and 
Mencius exert your influence to make Japan 
friends with you? You see a new awaken- 
ing in Japan today and this is the chance for 
you. Take advantage of it and expose the 
wrong policy of Japan to young Japan show- 
ing them the great danger their nation will 
be running into if they do not adopt a right 
policy toward China. 

As a neutral but deeply interested in your 
welfare as my neighbor because much of the 
future of my country depends on China 
having a good government, I have ventured 


to put the above facts before you which will, 
I hope, receive you earnest consideration and 
you will revise your policy under the light 
of these facts. 

I am, etc., 

H. JP. Siiastri. 

Shanghai, China. 


The Other Side of the Korean Question 

Below are reproduced (from the “Japan 
Advertiser”) extracts from an article by 
Frank Herrom Smith, a missionary connect- 
ed with the Methodist Church in Korea. 
They throw a flood of light on the Korean 
question and may be of great interest to our 
foreign readers who have only been ac- 
quainted with the version of the one side 
only. — E.A.R. 

Japanese immigration into Korea is one 
problem that is much misunderstood. Dr. 
Brown in his new book “The Mastery of the 
Far East” makes this statement, which is not 
far from the truth. “At the time of the 
annexation less than 10 per cent of the area 
of Korea and less than one-half of the arable 
land was under cultivation. With the modern 
methods of agriculture which the Japanese are 
now effectively teaching, Korea could feed 
double the number of people who now oc- 
cupy it, to say nothing of the added means of 
wealth which the development of other re- 
sources and of manufacturing would bring.” 
This proves at least that there was great 
room for improvement and advancement 
without crowding Koreans out of the country. 

At the end of December 1919 the area of 
arable land comprised 1,544,430 cho of paddy 
fields and 2,797,660 cho of dry fields. The 
increase in one year through reclamation and 
irrigation was 199,336 cho of paddy fields 
and 357,673 cho of dry fields. (A cho is 
about two and a half acres.) This would 
make room for a large increase in the farm- 
ing population. 

The total land holdings of the Oriental 
Development Company are 75,176 cho of 
which a little over 50,000 cho are paddy 
fields. During late years they are not much 
increasing their holdings. Ten years ago, 
when they secured most of their land, the 
average price was Y400 or less a cho, but 
today the price varies from ¥1,000 to ¥2,000 
per cho. During the past year they provided 
irrigation for 10,000 cho of their land, re- 
claimed 600 cho and at present have 2,500 
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ctio under process of reclamation. They have 
120,000 Korean tenant households and each 
hftusehold cultivates an average of l / 2 cho. 
The officials of the Oriental Development 
Company say that they are encouraging in- 
tensive cultivation and thus use a larger num- 
ber of Koreans each year. Among such a 
large number there are many changes in the 
course of a year and though they did not in- 
crease their total number of employees, it 
would not be necessary for them to dismiss 
any great number of Koreans to make room 
for 300 Japanese families whom they bring 
in each year. 

The total number of Japanese immigrant 
families is 3,309 comprising more than 13,000 
souls while the total number of Korean 
households engaged in agriculture is 2,660,000 
comprising 14,500,000 people. Even though 
Japanese came in much greater numbers their 
proportion would constantly decrease as com- 
pared with the Koreans who are multiplying 
at an amazing rate. 

The chief object of the O. D. Company 
in bringing over Japanese farmers is said to 
be the improvement of methods of agriculture. 
Korean farmers are able to produce an 
average of two koku of unhulled rice on each 
tan of land while Japanese tenants produce 
three and a half koku. In Japan proper as 
much as six or seven koku is produced. Each 
Japanese tenant acts as a teacher for his 
Korean neighbors. 

The fear that Korea will be over-run with 
Japanese immigrants seems ill-founded. Tn 
college we were taught that the tides of im- 
migration always flow from a poorer to a 
richer country and from one in a lower stage 
of development to one that is higher. Of 
course a third factor is the relative density 
of the population. Two factors are thus 
against Japanese immigration while one favors 
»•- It is almost a proverb among the Japan- 
ese, among whom the writer lives and works, 
that no Japanese can succeed in Korea or 
Manchuria without capital. We may see 
something on a very small scale like the im- 
migration that has taken place from the 
United States to Canada, but we shall not see 
poor Japanese swarming here as Italians or 
Bohemians or Poles have flocked to the 
United States and Canada. 

The O. D. Company is not a charitable 
concern and is making big profits and no 
doubt has a number of “unjust stewards” 
among its employees, but the chief officials, 
such men as Messrs. Ishizuka or Kawakami, 


Ishibashi, Ninomiya — a descendant of the 
famous Sontoku — or Sekiya, all of whom the 
writer knows personally, are men of high 
character. Your correspondent has offered 
many times to take up with them any case 
of injustice which has been authenticated, 
but so far has not been asked to serve in this 
respect. 

It should be added too, that Chosen 
farmers, speaking generally, have prospered 
tremendously during the past ten years and 
that in the whole history of their country they 
were never so prosperous as today. 

Basing their opposition on the alleged 
persecution of Christianity in Korea, the 
“foreign friends” of Japan in Korea and China 
almost succeeded in spoiling the plan to hold 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Tokyo. They held that the capital of such 
a “barbarous country” was not a suitable place 
in which to hold such a convention. Had 
it not been for the strong action of the Japan- 
ese Federated Churches, through their re- 
presentative, Mr. Ishizaka, in condemning the 
cruelties practiced in Korea, it is possible that 
the convention could not have been held in 
Japan. (Considering what Gen. Dyer has 
done in India and what the Americans did 
with the negroes in Washington and Chicago, 
it might have been necessary to take the con- 
vention to South America or some other 
peaceful and civilized place!) 

In Korea we have had a tragedy of errors. 
The tremendous and bloody mistake that was 
made in putting down the uprising so harshly 
and cruelly has been well advertised to the 
world, but there were mistakes on the Korean 
side too, which are not so well known. In 
the writer’s opinion they made an enormous 
blunder in declaring their independence. By 
so doing they made themselves revolutionaries 
and rebels. They laid themselves liable to 
the severest punishment. Thinking men 
could not have confidence in their judgment 
nor respect it. I have heard many mis- 
sionaries express their opinion and have yet 
to hear one say that he considers the Koreans 
at present fit for independence. The old 
Korea died and Mr. Hulbert preached the 
funeral sermon and sang the dirge in “The 
Passing of Korea.” A new Korea has been 
born and Mr. H. Cynn, one of the ablest of 
the younger Koreans, tells of it in his re- 
cently published book “The Rebirth of 
Korea.” Korea yelling for independence is 
like an American youth yelling to vote. 
Korea is a fine, healthy youngster of great 
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promise and without doubt has a bright 
future. Had the Koreans asked for the re- 
forms they deemed necessary, instead of try- 
ing such a “grand-stand” play, we would not 
have had the trying times we have experienc- 
ed in the past year and Korea would be fur- 
ther on her way today. 

The second great blunder was made in 
identifying their movement so closely with 
the Christian churches and pastors, especially 
the Presbyterian and Methodist churches. 
By so doing they have brought great trouble 
on these churches. The' leading pastors of 
the country were among the famous 33 
signers. I am told that Pastor Kil, the best 
known Korean preacher, was told of the plan 
only the day before and was practically forced 
to sign. At Pyongyang, the so-called Chris- 
tian capital, where the writer happened to be 
on March 1 last year, permission was secured 
from the police to hold memorial services for 
the ex-Emperor in the chief churches. At 
the close of these services the declaration of 
independence was read in the churches and 
the first “Mansei” were shouted. At Chin- 
nampo, where I went on Mar. 2, the mobs 
each time collected at the church and started 
from there. It was but natural for the police 
in that region to take the whole thing for a 
Christian movement. They and the news- 
paper believed that the missionaries were be- 
hind it too. It soon became clear that the 
missionaries had known almost nothing be- 
forehand, and they disclaimed all responsi- 
bility. Some of them suspected that some- 
thing was brewing and one of the leaders 
asked me two weeks in advance to interpret 
for him, as he told one of the chief Japanese 
officials that something was in the air and 
warned him to be very careful. Later they 
adopted what they termed the policy of, 
neutrality, but the cruelties practised by the 
police and gendarmes helped make of it a 
very sympathetic neutrality, and the Koreans 
were almost led to believe that some of the 
missionaries were with them. In some cases 
at least the Koreans received that impression 
and the Japanese the impression that the mis- 
sionaries were against them. In Seoul re- 
cently, one of the chief missionaries said at 
a gathering of newspaper men that he was 
pro-Korean but that did not necessarily imply 
that he was anti-Japanese. The great mass 
of condemnatory material sent home and the 
activities of ex-missionaries in the employ of 
the Korean Association abroad, have made it 


more difficult for the missionaries as a body, 

to prove their absolute neutrality. 

* * * r 

Could the. churches be fully purged of 
politics, their troubles with the police would 
cease. While in Tokyo last autumn, one of 
my friends, a high official, invited Dr. 
Goucher, Bishops Welch, Hiraiwa and some 
friends to a luncheon at the Imperial Hotel. 
There the proposition was made to Bishop 
Welch that if he would guarantee to keep the 
Methodist churches clear of politics, the of- 
ficial would see that all police espionage was 
stopped. Bishop Welch could not accept the 
proposal. 

The Japanese Christian work has been 
very prosperous throughout Chosen and Man- 
churia and has made great progress in the 
past ten years. Of course the political ques- 
tion did not enter in and we never have had 
trouble with police interference. Prince Ito 
gave us our Pyengyang church and last year 
we were given a plot of land at Dairen that is 
worth fully 100,000. In many other ways 
we have been treated most kindly and gen- 
erously. 

The Korean missions having the least dif- 
ficulty are the Anglican, Catholic, Salvation 
Army, Congregational, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist and Oriental Holiness Missions. 
They have succeeded in keeping their churches 
comparatively free from politics. 

There have always been a number of 
Christians among the higher officials in Seoul. 
It was a strange coincidence that while 
many of the higher officials were returned to 
Japan when the administration was changed 
last summer, not one of these Christians was 
moved and they are still here. They are as 
fine, up-standing Christian laymen as one will 
find anywhere in the world. 

In addition three Christians were re- 
cently added to the Section of Religions 
in the Educational Department and two to 
the Foreign Department. Two of these men 
are Methodist local preachers and two arc 
graduates of good American colleges. The 
government has also recently made two good 
offers to a missionary to join its staff as a 
councillor. This man has not yet seen his 
way clear to accept, but the fact that such 
offers are made shows the attitude of the 
government. 

The other day the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education called to see me as he 
was leaving town for a few weeks and he ex- 
pected that he would not see me again before 
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I leave for home. He said “I want you to 
know that I am giving you three O-miyage 
to take to America with you. One is the 
Bible in the schools, one is the revision of the 
Rdigious Propaganda Ordinance and the 
.third is the “Zaidan” you are asking for, 
so that mission property may be held more 
safely.” I thanked him and said that such 
presents were of far more value to me than 
all the gold at Unsan. 

Baron Saito has shown great kindness to 
all missionaries and Korean preachers, in- 
viting them to his residence many times and 
fixing calling days when they can see him 
freely. Such close acquaintanceship will help 
solve the problems we face here. Goodwill 
and love are the sine qua non. 

Nr. Spoor on India 

(From the “Amrita Bazar Patrika,” India.) 

Mr. Ben Spoor, the rising Labor Member 
in the House of Commons, publishes a des- 
cription of the present condition of India in 
“India,” which is true to the letter. Here 
are some of the tragic facts he enumerates. 
Once amongst the richest countries ' in the 
world India is now one of the poorest. The 
average income per head works out at about 
12 a year. Half the population lives on one 
meal per day. Disease decimates millions of 
her people every year. The average life in 
India is 23 years. Many other universally 
admitted facts may be added to the above. 
The commerce and industry of India have 
been entirely killed. It is now a purely 
agricultural country and as such, is subject 
to frequent terrible famines; only one sea- 
son’s failure of crops brings untold sufferings 
on the people. Though one of the poorest 
countries it has to maintain one of the cost- 
liest Civil-Military services in the world. 
Above all, the whole nation has been disarm- 
ed, and its manliness destroyed. Mr. Spoor 
says that, if the domination of one race by 
another has not caused this appalling state 
of affairs, it has not prevented it. As a matter 
of fact, the longer the British rule in this 
country the greater has been its adversity 
instead of prosperity. There arc, then, Acts 
and Regulations in the Statute Book of India 
which in Mr. Spoor’s opinion, are “a disgrace 
to Britain.” The Executive has armed itself 
with repressive powers that would not be 
tolerated for a single instant in any other part 
°f the Empire. The liberty of the subject is 


practically a myth in India. The freedom of 
the Press is gone and any man may be thrown 
into jail and kept there for years together 
without charge or trial. 

The Government of India Reform and 
Indian Nationalism 

(From the “Amrita Bazar Patrika,” India.) 
To the Editor: 

Sir, — The deed is done. Another block 
to Indian progress in the shape of Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 is added to the 
statute book. It can not be said that it 
gives us nothing. What is given is worse 
than nothing. The first premise is, that it 
is a Reform and not reconstruction. As 
a matter of fact it is nothing but periodical 
repair of the old bureaucratic political struc- 
ture — the Government of India — according 
to the taste of the time. Government of 
India remains Civilian-ridden as before. It 
gives us no political advantage. It creates 
limited electorates without real power. It not 
only not recognises Indian Nationalism, but 
it strikes at the very root of it. It scrupul- 
ously avoids all touches of proletarianism. It 
ignores the very existence of Indian Demo- 
cracy. It is not only not based on the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, it rather ensures 
its non-introduction into India for a long 
time, if not for ever. No political structure 
is well built unless the foundation is well laid 
out. The foundation of the so-called Reform 
is laid out with wrong materials in WTong 
ground. It is not begun from the bottom. 
Popular suffrage is altogether disregarded. It 
expressly favors land and capital. It ensures 
stability of capitalism and landed interests. 
It not only not provides for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Indian masses, but 
prolongs their subordination to capitalists 
and landlords. Such a reform cannot be ac- 
cepted by the poverty-stricken people of 
India. It follows the principle of “give and 
take” and not the principle of “right and 
justice.” If there is anything that directly 
conflicts with popular interests, it is vested 
interests. The Reform maintains the sub- 
ordination of popular interests to rested in- 
terests. It sacrifices Right and Justice at the 
alter of Bureaucratic selfishness. It only 
provides for petty repairs of the too ante- 
diluvion and time-worn Government of India. 
It shuns the very idea of reconstruction. 
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The mountain was in labor and the birth 
of a mouse was precipitated by the Coalition 
Ministry of Great Britain. The Indian 
Moderates acted as midwives. It gives a rude 
shock to the progress of Indian Nationalism. 
It is not an indigenous evolution from withiq 
but it is a so-called gift from without The 
Nationalists are worshippers of right and 
justice and such a reform can never be ac- 
ceptable to them. But wc have no power of 
rejecting it. It must be thrust upon us. But 
our Nationalism must not be permitted to be 
jeopardized. Mere boycott of the so-called 
Reform means inaction. It must be passively 
resisted as far as constitutional means permit. 

Acceptance of the so-called Reform by 
Indian Nationalism will make it write its own 
epitaph. It is only a side issue. Let Indian 
Nationalism proceed towards the goal regard- 
less of all side issues. 

Haka Dayal Nag. 

Bengal Delegates Camp, Indian National 
Congress, Amritsar. 


Indian National Congress 

In our last issue (see page 213) wc pub- 
lished the cablegram which Mr. Molilal 
Nehru, President of the last session of the 
Indian National Congress, sent to the Sec- 
retary of State for India London. Below is 
printed another cablegram sent in continua- 
tion of the above. — E.A.R. 

In continuation of my cablegram dated 8th 
inst. the Congress held at Amritsar also re- 
cords the opinion that the Government of 
India and the Punjab Government are res- 
ponsible for inexcusable delay in placing au- 
thoritative statement of massacre at Jallian- 
wala Bagh before the public and His Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The Congress is em- 
phatically of opinion that in the immediate 
Imperative interest of this country as well as 
the whole British Empire a statute be forth- 
with passed by Imperial Parliament guaran- 
teeing civil rights to His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, embodying the following provisions: 
(1) British India is one and indivisible and 
all political power inherent in the people 
therefore be to the same extent as in other 
people or nation of the British Empire (2) 
His Majesty’s all Indian subjects and all sub- 
jects naturalised or resident in India are 


equal before law. There shall be no penal or 
administrative law in this country substan- 
tive or procedural of discriminative nature. 

No Indian subject of His Majesty be liable 
to suffer in liberty, life, property or respect 
of free speech or writing or right of associa- 
tion except when sentenced by the ordinary 
court of justice as the result of lawful open 
trial. 

Every Indian subject be entitled to bear 
arms subject to the purchase of license as in 
Great Britain and this right shall not be taken 
away except under sentence by ordinary 
court of justice. 

The press be free and no license or security 
be demanded on registration of press or the 
newspaper. 

Corporal punishment shall not be inflicted 
on any Indian subject of His Majesty save 
under conditions applying to all other British 
subjects. 

All laws ordinances regulations now or 
hereafter in existence which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this statute shall be 
void. 

Sd. MOTILAL NEHRU, President Con- 
gress. 


The Case of Egypt 

An Appeal to British Popular Opinion 

By an Egyptian Nationalist. 

(From “The Daily Herald” London) 

Egypt is not a British colony — a British 
possession — nor a British Dependency. 

Title to Egypt neVer was acquired by Great 
Britain. Obviously, Britain could not dis- 
cover Egypt — admittedly she did not conquer 
Egypt — nor did she purchase Egypt. 

Why then is Egypt under British military 
dictatorship? 

Why the repeated repression of Egyptian 
citizens whose sole “crime” is to hold peace- 
able demonstrations in support of the un- 
animous claim for national self-determina- 
tion? 

Why is it that the delegation chosen by the 
people of Egypt to represent them in Eng- 
land and at the Peace Conference was pre- 
vented for months by the British authorities 
from going to London and Paris, and four 
of its leading members interned in an enemy 
prison camp at Malta? 
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Why, indeed, this treatment of a country 
which was virtually independent prior to the 
war, and which aided Britain with men, 
money, and materials? 

Why does the British Government main- 
tain this wartime protectorate over Egypt in 
violation of its solemn pledges? 

WTiy is not Egypt Free? 

Egypt acquired an autonomy by the Treaty 
of London of 1840-1841, which by systematic 
concessions from Turkey soon bordered on 
independence. Egypt could maintain an army 
and make commercial treaties with foreign 
countries without reference to Turkey. Apart 
from the annual tribute, which Egypt paid 
Turkey, and which amounted to £3,500,000, 
Egypt was to all practical purposes indepen- 
dent and free. 

In 1882 Great Britain occupied Egypt, 
ostensibly to protect the Khedive against the 
movement for popular government, but really 
to collect debts arising out of the construction 
of the Suez Canal. She continued to occupy 
the country against the protest of the Egyp- 
tians under the pretext of protecting the 
people from the Khedive. 

After Egypt had declared war on the Cen- 
tral Powers, Great Britain proclaimed a “pro- 
tectorate” over Egypt on December 18, 1914. 
but explained at the time that it was merely 
for the period of the war and only a step 
towards Egypt’s independence. 

King George, in a letter widely circulated 
throughout Egypt and published in the Lon- 
don “Times,” December 21, 1914, said: — 

“ . . . I feel convinced that we will be 

able, with the co-opcration of your Ministers 
and the protection of Great Britain, to over- 
come all influences which are seeking to des- 
troy the independence of Egypt. . . .” 

Accepting the British pledge that the “pro- 
tectorate” was only temporary and would be 
removed at the end of the war, Egypt fought 
with the Allies, serving to make the world 
safe for democracy and for the right of self- 
determination in all peoples. In the Allied 
service there were 1,200,000 Egyptians. 
Heavy sacrifices were made also in money 
and materials. 

With the Armistice, Egyptians believed 
that the day of their liberation had come, that 
obstacle would he met in achieving recog- 
nition by the Great Powers of Egypt’s inde- 
pendence. ^ The Commission, appointed by 
the Egyptian people to go to England and to 


the Peace Conference for the consecration of 
Egyptian independence, called on November 
13 last on Sir Reginald Wingate, British High 
Commissioner to Egypt, and, after congratu- 
lating him on the victory of liberty, justice 
and right, announced that they had been 
el&ted by the Egyptian people for the attain- 
ment of Egypt’s independence. 

The Commission was prevented for many 
months from leaving Egypt. Finally the 
military authorities arrested four of the mem- 
bers and interned them 4n an enemy prison 
camp at Malta. When the Egyptian people 
learned of these arrests their indignation was 
intense. National self-determination demon- 
strations were held throughout the country. 
The military authorities answered these de- 
monstrations for self-determination, the prin 
ciple for which the masses of Great Britain 
and free men everywhere had fought in the 
war, by firing machine-guns into crowds of 
these peaceable and unarmed liberty-seeking 
people. Every demonstration since last 
March has been suppressed in this manner 
with an appalling loss of Egyptian lives. 

Egyptian public opinion finally forced per- 
mission for the delegation to proceed to Paris.. 
The Peace Conference not only refused to 
hear the Egyptian representatives, but con- 
sented to insert in the Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many a clause whereby every signatory to the 
Treaty recognised the British 41 ‘protectorate’* 
over Egypt — Egypt, which entered the war as. 
a virtually sovereign State, emerged, after 
four long years of sacrifice, as a victim of im- 
perialistic rapacity. 

Great Britain is holding Egypt today by 
military force, and her seizure of the country 
is out of keeping, not only with the new 
temper of the world, but of her own people. 
Every year, from the occupation of Egypt 
down to the beginning of the present war, 
British Prime Ministers or other responsible 
statesmen asseverated solemnly that neither 
the annexation nor the establishment of a 
“protectorate” over Egypt was contemplated. 
Only by the exercise of force can Great Bri- 
tain hold Egypt. Only in violation of her 
sacred pledges and treaty obligations can 
Great Britain assert domination over the peo- 
ple of Egypt. 

Did you fight four long years s ? that the 
freedom you won for yourselves might be 
denied the people of Egypt — and denied ii* 
the name of your Government? 
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In fighting for the right, did you dream 
that victory could mean the emancipation of 
half the world and yet the enslavement of 
Egypt? 

Are you willing that Egypt, the Ally, shall 


When Marquis Okuma is Nonplussed 

It is a well-known fact that Marquis 
Okuma has a partiality for discussion, he 
himself being possessed of a keen argu- 
mentative power. When young, he was 
so confident of his polemic abilities that 
he was sure he would have the best of 
any argument. Twice, however, in his 
life, he tells a friend, he has been worsted. 

When the lat.c General Booth of the 
Salvation Army came over to Japan, he 
paid a visit to the Marquis. The veteran 
statesman took the general to his gardens 
where a varied collection of flowers from 
every part of the world were in bloom, 
and said to him: “Are they not beauti- 
ful?” “No” came the unexj)ectcd reply, 
which was followed by a comparison 
drawn between Paradise and this worldly 
garden to the glorification of the heavenly 
garden. Needless to say that the Mar- 
quis was utterly nonplussed when the 
General went on to admonish him to give 
up adorning his gardens, and instead to 
endeavour to gain admission to Paradise 
through the earnest prayer: “Oh, Lord 
in heaven! Save this poor man!” 

The Marquis had another unenviable 
experience when a lady educationist of 
Chicago called on him. After a lengthy 
exposition *on religion and education in 
Japan, the Marquis concluded with the 
remark: “There are many religions in 
Japan, but Japanese nation are tolerant 
enough to accept them all; the reason 
why a disastrous religious war never 
breaks out in the island Empire.” 

However, the fair educationist was 
ready of retort and said: “No; it may 
be due to the lack of ardent desire for 
seeking truth on the part of the Japanese, 
Your Excellency not excepted.” 


suffer a worse fate than Germany, the foe? 

Is the treatment of Egypt consistent with 
the British sense of fair-play? 

Will British honor permit the violation of 
British pledges to Egypt? 


Help Wanted 

Nancy was saying her prayers. “And, 
please God,” she petitioned, “make Bos- 
ton the capital of Vermont.” 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed her shocked 
mother. “What made you say that? 

“ ’Cause I made it that way on my 
examination papers today and I want it 
to be right.” 


Tanuki 

At a recent banquet, some one called 
the present Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police Board of Tokyo “Tanuki” (Bad- 
ger). The Police Board became greatly 
angered at such an insult to their chief. 
“Tanuki” in Japan is used for a crafty 
or cunning persons. The badger is in the 
habit of playing dead when it is closed 
in u{x>n by other animals or by men. 

But the culprits laughingly replied. 

“The former Chief of Police was Mr. 
Okada (Oka-ta), and as the present 
present Chief* is Mr. Oka, the latter can 
be called “Tanuki” (without “ta”). 


Mistaken Identification 

At the funeral service of the late Mr. 
Sakata, Minister to Spain, a foreigner met 
Mr. Kumaitaro Honda, and grasping his 
hand, he said, 

“You are the ex-foreign Minister?” 
“I am Minister to Switzerland,” re- 
plied 

Mr. Honda, and then added, 

“And you are the Belgian Minister?” 
Then the foreigner answered, 

“I am the Dutch Minister.” 
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Notes and News 


Recognition of Armenia 

Japan has recently recognised the Republic 
of Armenia, for which the President of the 
new republic sent the following telegram to 
Ambassador Matsui in France on March 9: 

“I am informed that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has recognised Armenia and request 
Your Excellency to communicate to your 
Government the gratitude of the Armenian 
Government.” 

Japan and the Commission of Enquiry 
to Russia 

It is expected that the Allied Commission 
of Enquiry will start for Russia at the end 
of this month or at the opening of next 
month, at the latest. 

Japan will be represented on the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Yagoro Miura, Minister to 
Switzerland. He will be accompanied by Mr. 
Scntaro Uyeda, Secretary of the Embassy at 
Paris, and Mr. Funao Miyakawa, Interpreter 
of the same Embassy. 


The Anglo- Japanese Alliance 

Concerning the Anglo-Japanees Alliance, 
a London correspondent of the Associated 
Press reports that negotiations are in progress 
between England and Japan for the renewal 
of the Alliance. The correspondent adds: — 

“The future of the Anglo- Japanese alliance 
will be much influenced by the opinions and 
experience of the British colonics. Those 
who advocate renewal base their contention 
on the alleged fact that the defense works in 
north Australia Hongkong, and to some ex- 
tent, in Singapore are incomplete and assert 
that the defect must be made up by renewing 
the alliance with England. 

“On the other hand, there are those who 
see no necessity of continuing the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, they refer to Lord Ad- 
miral Jellicoe’s naval programme which pro- 
poses to establish a strong naval base at 
Singapore, and think that if Japan should 
resort to an aggressive movement England 
would be able to check it in co-operation with 
America. 


“They also believe that Japan will not be 
inclined to renew an alliance with that other 
strong Power which has been hard hit by the 
war and is notin a position to offer any great 
benefits to Japan.” 

It is true that there are people in this coun- 
try who advocate the discontinuance of the 
alliance, but they have no large following. 
Still less can they lead public opinion here. 
The people in general maintain a calm at- 
titude on the question. 

Considered from the viewpoint of England, 
the chief object of the Alliance with Japan 
has hitherto been India. Now that, however, 
England is going to accept a mandate for a 
new Mohammedan country in old Turkey, 
she will find herself in a delicate position. 
Therefore, it is surmised by some people in 
this country that England does not think of 
the renunciation of the alliance, but on the 
contrary she will open negotiations with this 
country for the renewal of the part on the 
basis of the above-mentidhed considerations. 

In this connection, the Australian press 
reports there is good reason to believe that 
when Marquis Saionji visited London after 
the Peace Conference at Versailles he confer- 
red with Lord Curzon, British Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, regarding the revision of the 
Alliance. 


The Moslem Defiance of English Rule 
in India 

Amritsar. — Never before in the history of 
India was such a spirit of Hindu-Moslcm 
brotherhood shown as was done at the annual 
convention of the All-India Moslem League. 
Scores of prominent Hindu leaders of thought 
attended the sessions, and many took part in 
the deliberations. President Hakim Ajmal 
Khan reviewed the Punjab atrocities per- 
petrated by the British rulers of India, plead- 
ed for the territorial integrity of Turkey, and 
at last made a strong appeal for Hindu-Mos- 
lcm unity. He said in part: 

“The heart-rending and sanguinary events 
of Delhi, Amritsar and the Punjab, which 
after the lapse of centuries have rehearsed the 
traditions of Changiz and Nadir Shah, go to 
prove how easy it is to lay aside the ostensible 
remnants of culture and civilization. . . It 
deserves to be mentioned with poignant 
anguish that Indian blood was recklessly 
made to flow at Amritsar, with the outrageous 
result that so far over S00 dead had been 
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traced. . . Who can forget the outrageous 
crawling order of General Dyer, by which 
liuman beings were compelled, under pain of 
punishment, to degrade themselves to the 
level of- animals, and who can ever forget the 
infamous floggings and hangings, and punish- 
ing Indian police officials for failing to give 
evidence as directed by the English au- 
thorities? 

“The secret of our success lies in Hindu- 
Moslem unity. . . . When two sections 

begin to co-opcrate in a spirit of loving com- 
radeship, sharing one another’s burdens, the 
inevitable result follows and their differences 
passing through various phases of mutual 
toleration finally merge in community of in- 
terest with timely endeavors. In fact given 
the circumstances the very differences are 
transformed into the surest basis of united 
endeavors.” 

Messrs. Mohamed AH and Shaukat Ali who 
were interned during the war were released 
by the Government and attended the session 
of the League. Their reception was wildly 
enthusiastic. For ten minutes the vast au- 
dience cried out Allah-ho-Akbar. In a stirring 
speech, Mr. Mahomed Ali, the editor of the 
Comrade, dwelt at length on the indignities 
he was subjected to by the British authorities. 
At last he openly defied the authority of the 
British to rule over India, and asked the 
Musalmans whether they should fear Gen- 
eral Dyer, flogging and crawling or God who 
was the King of Kings (cries of AVe should 
fear Allah and nobody else’). 

“There is,” continued Mr. Ali, “no gov- 
ernment except the government of God. We 
should not serve anybody as subjects except 
Allah. I am ready to sacrifice everything — 
my old mother, my children and my life for 
Allah and his religion. If my release means 
anything it means that I am reaching nearer 
and nearer to my God, and towards the ful- 
fillment of the dreams of my life.” 


Presidential Speech of the 34th Session 
of the Indian National Congress 

More than 8,000 delegates from different 
provinces of India assembled at Amritsar 
during the 34th session of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress, and for full six days deliberated 
on the momentous problems that confronted 
the nation during its period of transcendent 
transition. Beside its emphatic demand for 


the recall of the Viceroy for the English atro- 
cities in the Punjab, its proposal for the 
formation of educational association for the 
spread of education which the British gov- 
ernment so criminally avoids; the Congress 
adopted a resolution condemning the so-called 
Reform Act, as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing,” as India was fit for full 
responsible government. It also condemned 
the reace Treaty that sanctioned the present 
humiliating position of both Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Motilal Nehru, President of the Con- 
gress, made a powerful speech which reads 
thus in part: 

“Fellow delegates, you have assembled 
here in deep mourning over the cruel mur- 
der of hundreds of your brothers and in elect- 
ing your president you have assigned to him 
the position of chief mourner 

“Last year when we met at Delhi the great 
war had ended and we were all looking for- 
ward, full of hope, to the great peace which 
would ensure and bring the blessings of free- 
dom to all nationalities. The time had come 
for the fulfilment of the many pledges made 
to us and in accordance with the principles 
laid down by statesmen in Europe and Amer- 
ica, this Congress demanded self-determina- 
tion for our country. Peace has now come, 
partially at least, but it has brought little 
comfort even to the victors. The pledges 
made by statesmen have proved but empty 
words, the principles for which the war was 
fought have been forgotten and the famous 
fourteen points arc dead and gone. Vac 
vtctus is still, as of old, the order of the day. 
Russia, hungering for peace, is allowed no 
respite, and a number of little wars are wag- 
ing on the continent of Europe. Prussianism 
has been crushed, but it has been reborn in 
the other countries of the West, which have 
enthroned militarism on high. The fate of 
Turkey hangs in the balance, and Ireland and 
Egypt are being made to feel the might of the 
British empire. In India the first fruits of 
the peace were the Rowlatt Bills and Martial 
Law. 

It was not for this that the war was fought; 
it was not for this that many hundreds of 
thousands laid down their lives. Is it any 
wonder that the peace has aroused no en- 
thusiasm and that the vast majority of the 
people of India have refused to participate 
in the peace celebrations?” 

Speaking on the ultimate goal of India, 
President Nehru said: “We want freedom of 
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thought, freedom of action, freedom to 
fashion our own destiny and build up an 
India suited to the genius of her people. We 
do not wish to make of India a cheap and 
slavish imitation of the West. We have so 
far sought to liberalise our government on 
the western model. Whether that will satisfy 
us in the future I cannot say. But let us 
bear in mind that western democracy has not 
proved a panacea for all ills. Europe is tom 
asunder by the conflict between labor and 
■capital, and the proletariat is raising its head 
against the rule of the classes. It may be 
that when we get the power to mould our 
institutions we shall evolve a system of gov- 
ernment which will blend all that is best in 
the East and the West. Meanwhile, let us 
beware of the errors of the West; we must 
aim a! an India where all are free and have 
the fullest opportunities of development; 
where there are no privileged classes or com- 
munities; where education is free and open to 
all; where the capitalist and the landlord do 
not oppress the laborer and the farmer; 
where labor is respected and well paid, and 
poverty, the nightmare of the present gen- 
eration, is a thing of the past. Life will then 
be worth living in this country, it will be 
inspired by joy and hope, and the terrible 
misery we see around us under the British 
rule will become a bad dream which has 
jaded away from our memory, on our awaken- 
ing to welcome the morning Sun.” 


Barbarous British Methods of Recruiting 
in India 

Lahore. — Soon after the ghastly revelations 
in connection with the Amritsar mcssacre case, 
another frightful official document has been 
made public in Lahore in connection with the 
British methods of recruiting soldiers during 
the last world war. Recruiting was not 
popular with the people; it was not popular 
even with the aboriginal tribes of Shahpur 
Bar. Those that enlisted, did so with the 
hope of gaining freedom for India. Now 
that England has won her war, she is, as is 
her wont, breaking all her pledges, and even 
murdering the same men who fought for her. 

But it is being gradually known now that 
the. English officials had to force people into 
enlistment. One British recruiting officer 
was so brutal that he was killed by the outrag- 
people. A special tribunal iried the case, 
and here we quote a gruesome story from the 


evidence of Mr. A. H. Khan, a revenue 
officer: 

“I heard complaints that he (the British 
recruiting officer) forced men to stand naked 
in the presence of their women-folk; and I 
heard that men were confined between 
thorny bushes. I never saw it done myself. 
. . . What I have stated I heard from 
Zamindars (landlords) Ghulam Mahomed of 
Hazara Miana told me that some women had 
been maltreated at Kaura Kat and also in 
some Pathan village, perhaps Garna. He told 
me that some women had been forcibly taken 
to Mid Raujha and then to Bhulwal in order 
to induce their relations either to return or 
to enlist. I also heard that the companions 
of the Tehsildar had grazed the crops of the 
absconders and looted their houses. The 
villagers did not want to be recruited . . . 

1 heard later on that two women of Ghull- 
afur had been oppressed in the month of 
June. The Tehsildar, himself informed me 
that finding a large nun^ber of deserters be- 
longing to Chani Rehan, he had brought some 
pressure to bear upon them by grazing the 
crops of the villagers with the result that the 
absconders returned. Before his arrival the 
villagers had left the village.” 


Anti-Japanese Movement in California 
Proposal to take a Referendum 

The anti- Asiatic Association in California 
seeing that Governor Stevens was not going 
to convene an extraordinary session of the 
State Legislature, to discuss the Japanese 
land ownership question, held a meeting at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and passed 
the resolution that a referendum be taken on 
the Anti- Asiatic Bill, in November next when 
the election of members for the California 
State Legislature takes place. If the Bill 
is approved by popular vote all foreigners, 
who have no citizenship, except those 
who work as labourers, will be forbid- 
den, in what ever capacity, to enjoy the 
control and management of agricultural 
grounds. The Anti-Asiatic Association which 
boasts a membership of 300,000, the Anti- 
Japanese Association of Los Angeles and 
various other associations have elected a com- 
mittee of fifteen members in order to com- 
mence propaganda for the carrying of the 
aforesaid referendum. This Conimittee have 
published the draft of the Anti-Asiatic Bill, 
the gist of which is as follows: — 
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(1) Foreigners who have no citizenship 
cannot enjoy leaseholds. 

(2) Foreigners who have no citizenship 
shall be denied the right of guardian- 
ship over their children (minor) who 
have acquired American citizenship. 

(3) All guardians of minors shall once a 
year report themselves to the State 
Government. 

The Californian Chamber of Commerce, 
however, has published a statement opposing 
the referendum and expressed the desire that 
the discussion of this question be postponed 
till the ordinary session of the State Legisla- 
ture is convened in January next. 

According to a later report, the Associa- 
tion has decided to present the bill to the 
Legislature early next year. The aforesaid 
measure having been given up for some un- 
explainable reasons. 

The American Senate and the 
Independence of Korea 

On March 18, the United States Senate 
voted on two amendments to the Peace Treaty 
reservations. One amendment called for an 
expression of sympathy for the Irish people, in 
their fight for an independent government and, 
should their object be attained, immediate 
admission to the League of Nations. 

The other, introduced by Senator Thomas, 
Democrat, was to the effect that America, in 
pursuance of the principle of self-determina- 
tion of races, should show sympathy for the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the Korean 
State and that, in case of successful attain- 
ment of the same, the Korean people should 
immediately be given representation in the 
league council. 

The Irish amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 38 to 36, but the Korean measure 
was defeated by a vote of 46 to 34. 

An attempt- was made by Senator Geary 
to have the action on the Korean motion 
indefinitely postponed. He introduced a re- 
solution calling for a postponement of dis- 
cussion, but the motion was lost. 


Tap bland 

A Washington message dated March 23 
reports that the Senate, without debate, has 
adopted a resolution, proposed by Senator 
Lodge asking President Wilson for informa- 
tion regarding the recent announcement by 


the British Foreign Office that the island of 
Yap will be given to Japan. 

Senator Lodge read a letter from John 
Ford, Secretary of the American Asiatic As- 
sociation, saying that the island is a point 
from which radiate three Pacific cables. 
These cable are vital to American business in- 
terests in the Far East and control essentially 
the conduct of most of the American com- 
merce with the Far East. 

It may be seen from' this message that 
America regards Yap Island with a covetous 
eye. But we are sorry to report here that 
the Peace Conference has given Japan this 
island for which Germany renounced all 
rights and interests in accordance with Art. 
119 of the Peace Treaty. As for the three 
cables which radiate from Yap Island, it is 
known on good authority that their disposal 
will be decided by a special conference of the 
Allies, and will not be referred to the League 
of Nations. 


Japanese Declaration on the Siberian 
Policy 

The following declaration is issued by the. 
Government regarding Japan’s policy toward’ 
Siberia: 

“In view of the fact that Japan dispatched 
her troops to Siberia for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance to the Czechoslovak troops, it 
may be taken that her troops should be with- 
drawn, as was clearly stated in the declara- 
tion made on the occasion of their dispatch, 
upon the completion of the evacuation of the 
Czechoslovak forces from Siberia. 

“Flom a geographical point of view, how- 
ever, Japan occupies a position in Siberia 
altogether distinct from that of the other 
Powers. More particularly, the political 
situation now obtaining in Eastern Siberia 
is not only gravely affecting the state of 
affairs in Korea and Manchuria, but is far 
from affording any assurance of the safety of 
the lives and property of a large number of 
Japanese subjects in these regions. 

“This is the sole cause of Japan’s inability 
to effect the immediate withdrawal of her 
troops, no design whatever of a political na- 
ture being entertained in this connection. 
b “Expression is therefore again given to the 
sincere desire of Japan to withdraw her 
troops as soon as possible after the completion 
of the Czechoslovak evacuation, and as soon 
as the political situation in the districts 
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bordering on her frontier becomes sufficiently 
settled to remove all apprehension of danger 
to the regions of Korea and Manchuria, and 
•to ensure the safety of the lives and property 
of the Japanese residents as well as the 
freedom of traffic.” 

The Statement of General Tanaka, 
Minister of Army, Concerning 
the Evacuation from Siberia 

“Certain groups of Russians are supplying 
disaffected Koreans with arms and are fan- 
ning a hostile sentiment to Japan,” says Gen- 
eral Tanaka, the Minister of War, in a state- 
ment on Japan’s policy in Siberia. 

Investigations into the recent raids made 
by Koreans on Japanese garrisons on the 
Korean-Manchurian border afford abundant 
proof of this, according to the Minister of 
War. If such a condition of affairs is allow- 
ed to continue he says, the peace of Korea 
will be seriously menaced. Japanese in 
Siberia have been persecuted and driven out 
of their homes there, he says. 

“Until the menace to Korea and Man- 
churia is entirely removed,” declares General 
Tanaka, “and the safety of the lives and 
property of the Japanese in Siberia is guar- 
anteed, the Japanese troops rannot be with- 
drawn.” 

General Tanaka’s statement is supplemen- 
tary to the announcement of policy made by 
the Foreign Office a few weeks ago. 'The 
War Minister said: 

“The fact that Japan has no intention of 
encroaching on the sovereignty of Russia, 
politically and militarily, is dear from the 
declaration made in February, 19 IS, and this 
meaning has been made clearer still by the 
declaration just issued. Japan wishes to 
withdraw her troops from Siberia as soon as 
possible, but unfortunately the political state 
of affairs in Eastern Siberia is such as to make 
this impossible at present. 

‘ There are Russians in Eastern Siberia 
who make it their business to instigate the 
Koreans against the Japanese by supplying 
them with arms. These Koreans are making 
attacks on the Korean frontier. If things be 
allowed to take an unchecked course, not only 
will the security of peace in Korea not be 
guaranteed but the safety of lives and the 
property of Japanese residents in Siberia will 
^ jeopardized. 

“Even at present the property of Japan in 
Siberia is suffering depreciation at the hands 


of Russians and they are menacing the lines 
of communication held by the Japanese 
troops thereby making the transportation of 
the Czecho-Slovaks difficult. When the 
unrest in those parts of Siberia contiguous to 
Korea and Manchuria is removed, the safety 
of lives and property of Japanese in Siberia 
is assured and freedom of communication is 
guaranteed, the Japanese troops will he with- 
drawn. 

“So long as the prevailing state of affairs 
obtains in Siberia, it will be impossible for 
Japan to evacuate the country. It is intended 
by the Japanese army in Vladivostok to issue 
a communication to the Zemstovs shortly as 
regards the maintenance of peace and order 
so that the withdrawal of the Japanese may 
be accelerated."' 


Six Demands presented to the Provi- 
sional Government at Vladivastok 
by General Oi, Commander 
of the Expeditionary 
Army in Siberia 

Six demands, were addressed to the Pror 
visional Government of Vladivostok by the 
commander of the Japanese expedition a 
few weeks ago. 

These demands were in the form of an 
ultimatum. The time limit for compliance 
was set at 9 o’clock the morning of April 4. 

The ultimatum comes on the heels of the 
clash at Xikolaievsk between Japanese troops 
and Ilolshcviki, in which the Japanese suf- 
fered heavy losses. 

The American evacuation from Vladivo- 
stok was completed on April 1. 

The six demands are as follows: 

1. That the camp provisions, transporta- 
tion, communications, and all other matters 
connected with the Japanese forces shall not 
be interfered with. 

2. That all agreements concluded between 
the Japanese Government and the Russian 
officials, whether made independently or upon 
agreement with the Allied powers or Allied 
armies, shall be strictly observed. 

3. That those who support, the military 
operations of the Japanese army shall not 
be arrested or restrained without consent of 
the Japanese command. 

4. That actions of the various groups of 
secret societies, harmful to Japanese troops 
or to Manchuria and Korea, shall be pro- 
hibited. 
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5. That articles or statements appearing 
in various publications and public acts which 
threaten the Japanese Empire or the existence 
of her soldiers shall be suppressed. 

6. That no interference shall be offered 
the Japanese army in the discharge of its 
duties of protecting the lives, property, and 
rights of Japanese and Koreans. 

The fulfillment of the foregoing demands, 
according to the Russians, would be tanta- 
ment to the Russians’ handing over to the 
Japanese their sovereign rights. 

Japanese residents in Vladivostok 
petition General Uyehara to 
postpone the evacuation 

A lengthy petition is addressed by Mr. 
Kyokichi Hosoye on behalf of the Japanese 
Association in Vladivostok to General Uye- 
hara, Chief of the General Staff of the Army, 
requesting him to postpone the reported with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops. 

It says in part: 

■‘Should ihe Japanese troops be withdrawn, 
the life and property of the Japanese resi- 
dents would be imperilled at once. Resides 
the Russo-Japanese trade which has been 
built up with so much expense and energy 
would be destroyed and all Japanese residents 
would be compelled to leave Siberia.” 


Buffer State 

The Russian Bolshevists are now busy 
trying to make. Japan accept her peace pro- 
posals, holding out as an inducement, the 
establishing of a buffer slate in the Zabaikal 
region*, with the Selenga river as the Western 
Siberian frontier. They propose to include in 
the buffer state the Amur and the Littorat 
Provinces. 


Rapproachment between Russia and 
China 

The Soviet Government of Russia has re- 
cently sent a long note to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, proposing peace. It says: 

‘‘The* Soviet Government restores to the 
Chinese people without any compensation the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the mining and 
forestry concessions, and other privileges 
Which had been seized by the Tsar’s Gov- 
ernment, the Kerensky Government, and the 
brigands Horvath, Semenoff, Koltchak, the 


Russian ex-generals, lawyers, and capitalists. 
The Soviet Government renounces the con- 
tribution by China for the Boxer insurrection 
of 1900.” 

It concludes: 

“The Soviet Government offer to the 
Chinese people an opportunity to establish 
official relations and asks them to send their 
representative to the front of our Russian 
army.” 

On the other hand, negotiations have been 
making good headway between China anl 
Russia for the transfer of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to the latter. The Provi- 
sional Government at Vladivostok has sent a 
note to the Chinese representative, declaring 
that Russia will absolutely respect China’s 
sovereignty on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Now that Commander Horvath of the Chin- 
ese Eastern Railway has collapsed, the guard- 
ing of the Railway and the other rights and 
interests have passed to China. 

A couple of years ago when it galled under 
the Allied pressure, the Soviet Government 
proposed a separate peace to China on the 
basis that the Russo-Japanese treaties of 
1907, 1910, and 1916 should he renounced, 
that the Russo-Chinese treaties of 1896 and 
1901, concluded under the old Russian 
regime, should be annulled, and that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway should be returned 
to China. Rut this proposal fell through 
owing to the opposition of the Allies. 

Since, however, things have moved rapidly. 
And now the Allied policy toward Russia is 
undergoing a radical change. At firsi the 
Allies stood for military intervention. Later 
they • adopted a let-alone policy. Now they 
are considering the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with Russia, which is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

And China is sharp enough to take ad- 
vantage of this new turn of affairs, and of 
the collapse of Russia. Recently she has 
made Outer Mongolia give up its autonomy 
forcing it back under Chinese suzerainty, in 
defiance of the repeated protests by the Rus- 
sian Minister at Peking. 

And now the Peking Government has re- 
stored the Chinese Eastern Railway, utilising 
the inability of the Russian commander to 
control and guard the Railway owing to the 
financial difficulties as well as to the pressure 
from the Provisional Government at Vladivo- 
stok. China is acting as if she pays no con- 
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sideration to the Allied attitude. Indeed it 
is feared by some people that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment which is an assembly of dreamers 
and the Peking Government which is seized 
with the “redemption fever” may be capable 
of anything if they act in co-operation. 

The New Loan Consortium for China 

Much headway seems to have been made 
by the new Loan Consortium for China, 
thanks to the visit of Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, representative of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. It is clear from the statement issued by 
Mr. Junnosuke Tnouye, Governor of the Bank 
of Japan, that the Japanese Banking Syndi- 
cate will join the new consortium. 

And it is understood that, the entry of 
Japan will be on the following conditions: 

(1) That Japan’s vested interests and 
rights in Manchuria and Mongolia be ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Consortium. 

(2) That Japan be consulted by the Con- 
sortium when it makes any political or econo- 
mic investments in Manchuria and Mongolia 
in future. 

(3) That Japan’s right of the construc- 
tion of the Jehol-Taonan railway be ceded to 
the Consortium. But there shall be no 
farther extention from Taonan in the north- 
western direction after the railway has been 
once completed. 

Foochow Affair 

Negotiations concerning the Foochow af- 
fair seem to have come to a standstill owing 
to a wide divergence of opinions. 

The Peking Government demands: 

(1) That Japan should apologise for the 
Foochow affair. 

(2) That Japan should make reparation 
for the loss sustained by the Chinese. 

(3) That the Japanese and Formosan 
culprits should be punished. 

The counter-proposals of Japan are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That both China and Japan should 
accept responsibility for the affair. 

(2) That Japan alone cannot express an 
apology and that as for the culprits joint 
efJurts should be made by Japan and China 
t° identify and arrfcst them. 

(3) That solatia should be presented to 
die wounded Chinese, by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and that the same should be given 
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the injured Japanese by the Peking Govern- 
ment. 

Resolutions adopted by the Japanese* 
American Relations Committee 

The relations between Japan and America 
have long been anything but satisfactory. 

For the explicit purpose of improving this 
unwholesome situation, the Japanesc-AmerL 
can Relations Committee was organised for 
both countries, and in April, 1919, Mr. Al- 
exander .and Mr. Lynch, representing the 
American side of the committee, made a 
special trip to Japan, to arrange for a joint 
conference in Tokyo, in 1920 to frankly and 
freely discuss questions relating to the Japanr 
ese ownership and leasehold of land in Cali- 
fornia, immigration, co-operation of capital, 
exchange professorships and communications. 
Such is a brief account of the processes 
through which this joint conference |took 
place. 

In pursuance to the agreement Mr. Alex- 
ander and his colleagues-Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Mr. W. X. Moore, Mr. William T. 
Sesnon, Mr. Loyall A. Osborne and Mr. 
Walter L. Clark-representing the Japanese 
Relations Committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, arrived in Japan on 
March 16. This is Mr. Alexander’s second 
visit to Japan in connection with this mission. 
Here it ought to be noted that Mr. Alexander 
has conic to Japan as the head of the mission, 
in spite of liis ill health, on account of his 
great interest in this matter. 

The above committee has sat together with 
the Japanese Committee in the assembly hall 
of the Bankers' Club every morning from 
9:30 o'clock, deliberating on those questions 
above referred to, with a few additional ques- 
tions, such as publicity, industry, trade and 
trade arbitration. The following is a brief 
summary of the results of the conferences: 

1. Japanese Ownership of Land and 
Immigration. These are the two vital ques- 
tions which deeply concern the two peoples. 
Therefore the Joint Committee gave the most 
careful attention to these subjects and spent 
several days freely exchanging views on them, 
and finally reached the conclusion that the 
committees on both sides will use their utmost 
endeavours for the solution of these burning 
questions. . > 

2. The Co-operation of Capital. The 
best way to cement the relations of the two 
countries is to enter into economic relations. 
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Such enterprises have already been started 
in Japan and the results are most satisfactory, 
although there is plenty of margin for im- 
provement and development. Members of 
the conference have agreed to take steps for 
the extension of this enterprise. 

3. Cable Communications. Cable com- 
munication falls far short of our expectations. 
No satisfactory communications on diplomacy 
or commerce can be carried on if it is left 
as it is now. There is a glaring need for the 
betterment of this agency. Therefore it is 
the sense of this conference that proper steps 
be taken to form a plan for the necessary 
improvement. 

4. Exchange Professorships. Needless 
to say there comes great benefit from the 
exchange professorships. In order that this 
enterprise can be satisfactorily conducted, it 
is important that certain universities be 
Selected where the professorships shall be 
established and the exchange of professors 
can be carried on. In connection with this 
enterprise a method of publicity should be 
devised. 

5. Trade, especially Trade-Arbitration. 
There is danger that the good relations of the 
two countries may be jeapordized on account 
of disputes that may arise from commercial 
complications. Therefore it is highly ad- 
visable to create an agency for the purpose of 
arbitrating such disputes. The conference 
encourages and indorses most heartily the 
establishment of such an agency. 

6. Industry. The labor question has a 
direct relation to industry and it is of an 
international nature. It is highly important 
that one country should learn from the ex- 
perience of the other in dealing with the 
labor situation, as the economic conditions of 
each country differ from those of the other. 
It is most helpful for Japan to get data con- 
cerning the labor question from the United 
States of America, in order that the former 
may learn a great deal from the latter for 
perfecting the peaceful relations of capital 
aud labor. 

After eight days of the conference, the 
Joint Committee was dissolved with many ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem and satisfaction 
over the work accomplished. It was the 
general sentiment that a beginning had been 
made by the conference that might lead to a 
possible solution of some of the international 
difficulties between Japan and the United 
States. 


The League of Nations Society in Japan 

The League of Nations Society has been 
formally organized in this country recently. 
Japan, it is true, was represented at the third 
federated meeting of the League of Nations 
Society, held at Brussels, by Mr. Akitsuki 
and Dr. Anesaki. These gentlemen attended 
the meeting as representatives of the Japanese 
League of Nations Society which was formed 
by them and Messrs. Tampu Yamakawa, 
Kiroku Hayashi, Minoru Oka and Saburo 
Yamada, all of whom had been sojourning 
in Paris. 

This society was incorporated with the new 
one. It is expected Marquis Saionji will be 
elected Honorary President and Baron 
Shibusawa, President. 

Greeting of The As - Af -Eur - Am- Alian 
Society (Cosmopolitan Club) Tokyo, 
Japan January, 1920 

A cosmopolitan dub styled the As-Af-Eur- 
Am-Alian Society was found in Tokyo as 
early as 1912 comprising among its members, 
men from Asia-Africa, Europe, America and 
Australia. 

The object of this gathering from the four 
corners of the globe is to gain knowledge of 
humankind by personal acquaintance; to 
quicken sympathy by fellow feeling; to stir 
activity by wider outlook. 

The president is an Indian gentleman and 
the secretary a Japanese gentleman. And as 
this article is being written the society is 
holding an informal meeting at the residence 
of a.wclknown American. Prof. E. W. Cle- 
ment of the First Higher School has been 
kind enough to contribute the greetings of 
the society for 1920 written by Mr. Dodge 
who was for some time a Professor of Keio 
University but now in the United States. 

Let each one in his own tongue speak 
The truth for which the nations seek 
He speaketh well, he speaketh best 
Who looketh East, who looketh West. 

He giveth well, he gaineth all 
Whose greater power protects the small. 
Though many tongues beneath the sun, 
The language of the art is one. 

The secret that will evils mend: 

Be this: in every need, a friend. 

Go, each one in your own tongue speak 
The truth for which the nations sedt. 

Philip Henry Dodge. 
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Returned coolies in China united 

It is the irony of fate that, whereas re- 
turned students in China organise a society 
and praise to the sky Europe and America 
at the meeting, in the presence of distinguish- 
ed American and European officials, returned 
coolies from Europe also form an organisa- 
tion to attack the Europeans and Americans, 
according to our contemporary Shanghai, a 
weekly published at the port. 

The paper says that the returned laborers 
from Europe, in Shanghai, have recently 
organised an association with the head- 
quarters in the suburbs and that they will 
meet once in a week to discuss labour ques- 
tions. 

It is also reported from Tsingchow that the 
returned coolies there held a mass meeting in 
front of a Christian Church on the afternoon 
of February 17. On that occasion, a speaker 
is said to have emptied his vial of indignation 
over the maltreatment he received during his 
stay in Europe, to the following effect: — 

“It is remarkable that the whites are now 
making us feel under obligation to their bene- 
volence, by establishing churches and hos- 
pitals as well as by various other charitable 
undertakings. They profess to be charity 
itself. But our experience in Europe forbids 
us to credit their profession. 

“During the war, tens of thousands of our 
labourers went to Europe where we were em- 
ployed as workers in factories. We were 
treated by the whites as a lot of beasts. From 
dawn to dark, we were forced to work under 
the whip. There were many of us who fell 
ill or, what is worse, died as the result of 
the hard labour. 

“In spite of such hard labour being exacted 
of us, we were at the same time forced to go 
on the ration system, it being strictly pro- 
hibited to eat anything between meals. The 
result was malnutrition in its worst phase, 
there being not a few cases of starvation. 

“Judging by observation, such cruelty is 
not peculiar to the British and the French 
alone, it being shared by all the white peoples. 
Especially cruel seemed the Americans. 

“Considered in this light, it is easy to see 
Into the true motive of the whites, in their 
professed friendship and true motive of the 
whites, in their professed friendship and kind- 
ness to us. Their true intention is to occupy 
our land. Therefore wc should expel the 
whites from our republic, and burn all the 
churches and hospitals established by them. 


“Never believe them. Neither should we 
adopt Christianity in future. And those who 
have already been converted to Christianity 
should give up their creed at once and unite 
with us in ousting the whites.” 


The doubling of capital of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company 

An extraordinary meeting of the share- 
holders of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company held April 16, in Tokyo, sanctioned 
the doubling of the companys capital in 
order to meet present exigencies. The in- 
crease proposed is **240,000,000 divided into 
2,400,000 shares. The Government reserves 
the right to subscribe ¥120,000,000 of this 
amount. The remaining new shares will be 
assigned to the company's shareholders as 
listed June 1st, while 100,000 will be alloted 
to the employees and officials of the company. 
The company will sell 500,000 shares in 
several instalments at premium. The pres- 
ident will make all arrangements, with the 
authorization of the stockholders for the sale 
of the shares. 

As soon as the allotment of the new shares 
is completed the payment of ¥15 per share 
will be called for by the Company. 


General trend of the Japanese foreign 
trade during the first quarter 
of this year 

The export trade for the first quarter 
amounted to ¥543,769,000 and the import 
trade to ¥803,910,000. The combination of 
both amounted to ¥1,347,679.000. The ad- 
verse balance amounted to ¥260,141,000. 
Exports showed a gain of ¥166.715,000 or 44 
per cent over the corresponding period of. last 
year while imports increased by ¥325,404,000 
or 68 per cent over the corresponding period 
of last year. The gain in the combined figures 
was ¥492,129,000 or 57 per cent. The in- 
crease in the adverse balance amounted to 
¥158,699,000, namely, 157 per cent. 

When one examines the general trend of 
the Japanese foreign trade on the important 
articles, in export, of the twenty-eight re- 
presentative export articles, 18 registered a 
substantial increase compared with the 
amount of export during the corresponding 
period of last year. The main articles are 
as follows: — 
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Articles 

Amount increased 

Raw silk 

Yen 68,885,000 

Silk tissues 

„ 31,713,000 

Cotton tissues 

„ ” 19,115,000 

Refined sugar 

„ 7,883,000 

Waste silk 

„ 5,558,000 

Coal 

4,434,000 

Matches 

., 4,118,000 

Braids 

,. 3,812,000 

Cotton yarns 

„ 3,728,000 

The main articles w'hich fell off compared 

with the amount of export during the cor- 

responding period of last 

year are as fol- 

lows: — 

Articles 

Amount decreased 

Copper 

Yen 6,546,000 

Beans 

„ 6,336,000 

Starch 

.. 2.626,000 

Woolen piece goods 

2,047,000 

Spelter 

1,340,000 

In import, the important articles which 

maintained a fair average 

during the quater 

are as follows:- - 

Article;: 

Amount increvoil 

Raw cotton 

Yen 107,401,000 

Wool 

51,690,000 

Iron ami steel shapes 

„ 20 t 49S,000 

Oil cates 

„ 28,125,000 

Sugar 

,. 15,8.17,000 

Beans 

,, 15,067,000 

Machinrrv 

„ 6.620,000 

Iron ingots 

., 5,850.000 

Skins 

,, 5,330,000 

Paper pulp 

4.710.000 

Saltpetre 

., 3,071.000 

Woolen cloth 

„ 3,053,000 

Hemp and flax 

„ 2,497.000 


While, eight articles fell off, of which the 
striking one is rire. 

Article.- Amount decreased 


Rice Yen 3O,O(>5.000 

The result of Japan’s foreign trade during 
the first quarter of the year is adverse to 
exports, but the majority of the important 
articles on the export list showed a fair gain. 
A marked decrease was evidenced only in the 
articles required for war overseas and kindred 
articles. The excess of imports which 
amounted to the sum of ¥260,000,000 was 
caused by the sharp increase in the arrival 
of raw' materials, machinery' and fertilizers. 

Not a few' people are apprehensive of 
this year’s settlement of Japan’s external ac- 
counts as the result of this adverse turn in 
the quarter’s trade. They are justified in 
their apprehension if the trend of the trade 
is to continue to be as it is now throughout 
the year. However, it must be remembered 
that Japan’s foreign trade is usually adverse 


in the first half of the year and that this- 
adverse balance is offset by the excess of ex- 
ports in the latter part of the year. More- 
over, it is reasonable to expect that the fur- 
ther purchase of materials will be refrained 
from by Japanese industrial workers with the- 
change in the international trade, while Japan 
has much to her credit in the shape of in- 
surance premiums, trade commissions, freight- 
age, interest on foreign investment and the 
like. Therefore, it is rather premature to 
grow anxious about the settlement of Japan’s 
international accounts this year. 

It is, however, quite important for Japanese 
businessmen to be cautious in all dealings as 
the world commerce is undergoing a transi- 
tion and something unexpected may happen 
to upset all expectations or anticipations. 

Who’s Who Among Our Contributors 

Rikitaro Fujisawa, Doctor of Science, 
a graduate of the University College 
of London and Berlin and Strassburg 
Universities, is a noted mathematic- 
ian. He is at present a professor in 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

Giichi Soyeshima, Doctor of Laws, an 
authority on Japanese Constitution, 
is a Professor of Waseda University. 

He is an ardent advocate of Sino- 
Japanese friendship. 

Shin Orui. Doctor of Literature, an au- 
thority on history, is a Lecturer of 
the Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Dagyo Ozawa —Although living in re- 
tirement is an influential scholar of 
% Chinese classics ami Si no- Japanese 
history. 

A Lover of Nature” is a Japanese 
journalist of note. 


From “ the Bengalee,” India 

It is well-known to our readers that Mr. 
Neville, Solicitor, has come out from Eng- 
land to take instructions at first hand in con- 
nection with the Punjab appeals at present 
pending before the Privy Council. It i- 
stated that while he was at Amritsar to at- 
tend the Congress, a body of twenty British 
soldiers from Jullundhur garrison broke open 
the doors of Mr. Neville’s rooms in his lodg' 
ings and asked him how if he was a white 
man, he dared to work and gather materials 
against General Dyer (see page 100 of our 
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first issue containing details of the Amritsar 
Massacre.— E.A.R.) and the men who were 
with him at the Jhallianwalla Bagh. We are 
completely taken aback at the length to 
which these British soldiers allowed them- 
selves to proceed. How thgy could go so far 
as to break open the gentleman’s rooms in his 
lodgings for no other reason than that he was 
rendering professional services to Indian suf- 
ferers, is something that puzzles our under- 
standing. Wc do not know if the exploit of 
the soldiers is to be taken as an illustration 
of the high tone of discipline among them. 
It is also stated that one of these gallant 
soldiers bragged to Mr. Neville that he had 
“shot the whole seething mass of sweaty 
natives.” The expression is significant, as 
showing the mentality of the British soldiers. 
However, we want full light to be thrown on 
this episode, for it is a revelation to us that 
soldiers can misbehave themselves in such 
outrageous fashion. We want to know if 
henceforth British soldiers will have the carte 
blanche to make such exhibition of themselves 
with impunity. 

Proposed revision of the Australian 
Tariff 

According to information received here 
from Sydney, Australia has proclaimed a new 
amendment to the statute tariff. The amend- 


ment is already effective at the Australian 
Custom Houses although it has yet to get 
the approval of Parliament. 

The first feature notired in the amendment 
is the creation of intermediate rates which 
stand between the Statute Tariff and the 
Preferential Tariff to be applied to the pro- 
ducts of the Empire of Great Britain. 

This intermediate tariff will be applied to 
the cargo from those countries which give 
preferential treatment to Australia’s products. 

The second feature is the creation of the 
deferred scale. This scale is not to be applied 
to imported goods at once, but will be used 
as protection for the new industries which 
will spring up in Australia in the future. 

Another feature is a general increase of im- 
port tariff which has been effected not only 
for the protection of Australian industries but 
for the increase of revenue. 

All Japanese imports are affected by the 
new amendment. The new' rate on cotton 
tissues and linen is up to 15 per cent ad 
valorem. The tariff on silk tissues is raised 
to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The same rate, 30 per cent ad valorem, is- 
applied to velvets and embroidered articles. 
The new rate on silk clothes is 40 per cent 
ad valorem. On this article, a surtax is levied 
beside that heavy duty at the rate of IS 
shilling per suit. 
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Diary 

JAPAN 

March 7 

The Banque Industricllc de Chine, which 
was first founded in Paris in 1913, will open, 
on Tuesday, a branch in Yokohama. It will 
be the first branch in Japan. 

March 9 

The social bureau of the Tokyo municipal 
office has drafted estimates for building suit- 
able residential houses for workmen in Tsuki- 
shima and will submit them fop approval to 
the next meeting of the municipal assembly. 

March 10 

The educational authorities of the Korean 
Government have ordered the Baker Higher 
and Primary Schools of Seoul to be closed, 
which arc under the private management of 
Mr. H. D. Appcnzeller of the Methodist Epi- 
scopal Church, and Miss Smith, both Ameri- 
cans. 

March 12 

International Seamen's Congress will be 
held at Geneva from June 15th, and each 
participating country is to send two Govern- 
ment delegates, one employers’ and one sea- 
men’s delegate to the Conference. 

March 13 

Three aeroplanes piloted by Lieutenants 
Ozcki, Wada and Tanaka arrived safely at 
Seoul yesterday, thus completing the flight 
between Tokorozawa (Japan), and Seoul. 

March 75 

Raw silk, cotton yarns and rice arc all 
declining and the tendency towards lower 
prices is coming faster than was anticipated. 

March 16 

Tokyo will shortly have a royal visitor, 
the Crown Prince Carol of Rumania being 
expected here about the end of April. He 
will present to H.I.M. die Emperor Rumanian 
decorations of the highest order. 

March 18 

The Japanese Relations Committee, a 


group of prominent business men of San 
Francisco and New York, reached Yokohama 
yesterday morning on the Siberia Maru. 

March 21 

The U.S.A. Shipping Board will sell 300 
freighters of 3,000 tons each, in Japan, ac- 
cording to dispatches published by the Kobe 
Shimbun 

March 23 

A Japanese Typists’ Union is in the pro- 
cess of formation. A meeting of those in- 
terested in the scheme will be held in Tokyo 
on the 28th instant, when 1,000 typists (Japa- 
nese types) and 200 typists (English types) 
arc expected to be present. 

March 24 

Tin? volume of currency in circulation in 
Japan shrank a little at the end of February, 
according to a report issued by the Finance 
Department yesterday. The total volume 
was Yen 1,898,191,621.912, a decrease of 
Yen 11,880,008.77 as compared with the end 
of the previous month. 

April 1 

The International Bar Association opened 
at Seivokcn Hotel, IJycno, to promote justice 
by co-ojx?ration of tin* members of the Bar 
throughout the world. 

/xpnl 2 

Sir Charles Eliot, the new British Ambas- 
sador to Japan, arrived at Yokohama on the 
1st instant. 

April 4 

The Crown Prince of Rumania while at 
Cairo told that Rumania was appealing to 
Japan for requisites of reconstruction hoping 
to obtain desperately needed supplies. 

April 5 

An association to be known as the NipP 011 
Senshu Kyokai is shortly to be organized. 
The object of this society is to promote soli- 
darity and co-operation among shipowners. 

CHINA 

March 11 

According to a note addressed by the Pe- 
king Government to the Legations in Peking. 
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China proposed to take steps immediately to 
increase her duties on imports and at the 
same time to abolish the Likin, or local 
customs, levied on products passing from 
one province into another. 

March 18 

Shanghai is planning to have die largest 
hotel in the Orient. It is announced that 
the hotel will cost .2,000,000 taels and will 
be ready for occupation in two years. 

March 19 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
unanimously passed a favorable report with 
regard to Mr. Crane's nomination as minister 
to China. 

March 20 

A telegram from Weihci-fu, China, states 
■that “robbers have attacked Hwaiping-fu, 
and killed Mr. Mcnzies, the head of the Pres- 
byterian Mission headquarters of Toronto.’ 1 

SIBERIA 

March 14 

Ataman Scmionov to-day left Chita, his 
■capital, with his officers, on his way to Harbin, 
according to a telegram from Cita, March 
11 . ' 

March 30 

A serious clash between the Japanese 
troops and the Bolsheviks occurred at Niko- 
laevsk on March 18 and 19. Japanese con- 
sulate there was destroyed and Consul Isliida 
was missing, according to the Asahi dispatch 

INDIA 

March 6 

A new shipping company called the Anglo- 
Indian Colonial Navigation Company has 
l ien established in Bombay, with a capital of 
100,000,000 rupees, according to information 
received in Tokyo. 

March 20 

A Riot in connection with strikes has bro- 
ken out in Jamsliespur. India. Soldiers 
called out to quell the disorder fired upon the 
strikers, killing 10 and wounding 25. 


PERSIA 

March 8 

According to a despatch from Teheran, Bol- 
shevism lias already gained a footing among 
the Persian Turkomans. 

TURKEY 

March 13 

The Allied forces have occupied Constanti- 
nople and a general occupation throughout 
Turkey is predicted. 

RUSSIA 

March 15 

According to a telegram received in Tokyo 
from Stockholm, the Bolsheviks, numbering 
over 150,000, have invaded Bessarabia across 
the Dniester and defeated the Rumanians. 
In Rumania all men from 18 to 48 years have 
been mobilised. 

EGYPT 

March 17 

It is stated that 52 members of the Egyp- 
tian Legislature have proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of Egypt and Soudan. 

ARMENIA 

March 21 

The American Mission, headed by General 
Harbord, is understood to have recommended 
that the United States accept the mandate 
for Armenia. 

PHILIPPINES 

March 31 

The Philippines will be a permanent sta- 
tion of the United States Asiatic Fleet. 

SIAM 

April 3 

The Italian airman Lieut. Masiero, fly.ng 
a 2 V. A. machine, arrived at Bangkok, March 
30. He will leave April l cn mute to To- 
kyo. * 
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The Supporters of the Asian Review 

Alphabetical order 


Hr. Hlroahl Abe, Member of the House of Peers; 
Governor of Tokyo Pref. 

Hr. Klyoshl Akita, Ex-M.P. ; Proprietor of the 
Niivku Shi info. 

Hr. ftadatinke Akljams, Formerly, M. P. 

Hr. Yaaunorl Aanda, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Hr. Chiron Arnhinn, A well known writer. 

Hr. Sensbl EkI, Member of the House of Peers. 

Hr. Tokn Kiri, Member of the House of Peers. 
Director of the “ Kenseikai.*’ 

Hr. Soroku Eliara, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Dr. Bynklchl Emlo, Bungaku-Hakushi. 

Hr. Makoio Fnkiinioto, A wellknown writer ; 

E*-M.P. 

Hr. Mototaro Furlbatn, Ex-M.P. 

Dr. Rlkltaro FnJIiaivn, Rigaku-Hakushi. 

Baron Sb Impel Goto, Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Hr. Ynko llamaguclil, Ex-M.P.; Director of the 
" Kenseikai.'* 

Dr. Tnkuio Unnnl, Hogaku-Hakushi; Ex-M.P. 

Hr. Mananno llanlharn, Vice-Minister 1 of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Hr. Takasbl Hnra, Ex-M.P. ; Prime Minister ; 
President of the <# Seiyukai." 

Hr. Tatanji llarn, A businessman. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nhlnjl Jffala. 

Hr. Henhlehiro Hay aka wa, Managing Director 
of the Mitsui Bussan Co. Ltd ; General Manager 
of the Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 

Dr. Kllchl Horle, Hogaku-I lakushi. 

Vice-Admiral Kenjl Ide. 

Hr. Mama|I Inonyc, The Managing Director of Nan 
Ah-koshi Ltd ; The Director of Toua-Dohunkai ; 
The Director of South Seas Association, etc. 

Hr. Takeshi Inuknl, Ex-M.P. ; President of the 
aa Kokuminto " ; Member of the Extraordinary 
Diplomatic Advisory Council. 

Viaconnt Klkqjlro ifrtill, Member of the House 
of Peers ; Ex-Embassador to U.S.A. ; Late- Minis- 
ter for Fcfreign Affairs. 

Dr. Taktiso Itskurn, Hogaku-f Lkushi. 

Hr. Tomoya Ito, Ex-M.P. 

Mr. Hakitfl KaJIvrnra, President of the Vokoha- 
ma Specie Bank. 

Hr. JEikiehi Kimiada, Member of the I louse of 
Peers ; President, the Keio University. 

Vice-Admiral TOkuyn Knmlldsunil. 

Baron JVaibn Kanda, A wellknown English 
Scholar. Member of the House of Peers. 

Vtoconnt Menlaro Kancko, Privy Councillor. 

Hr. Skasal Kancko, Proprieter of the Taifo Nlppo. 

Mr. JTlgoro Kano. A wellknown exponent of 
Jiujitsu. 

Viaconnt Takaaklra Koto, Member of the House 
of Peers ; President of the aa Kenseikai " ; Ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Admiral Tomosnbnro Kato, Minister of the 
Navy. 


Hr. Yn hitch I, Kawal, Chief Secretary to the 
House of Peers. 

Hr. Klyoo K aw am urn, A wellknown painter. 

Hr. Nanlwn Kawashlma, A wellknown authority 
on China and the Chinese. 

Hr. Masajlro Klmurn, Proprietor of the Tokyo 
Maiyu Shimbun. 

Hr. Gyokujo Kilo, Proprietor of the Seiio Shimpo. 

Hr. Jusblro Kliieki, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Dr. UahJnuburo Kobaynubl, Hogaku-Hakushi. 

Hr. Kcnklelil K orient, Px-M.P. ; Director of the 
aa Kenseikai." 

Hr. Hiriorl Komatsu, Proprietor of the Chug: 
Shi nr on. 

Marquis K1 it’lch ft Komiirn. Councillor of the 
Foreign Office. 

Baron Rem pel Hondo, President of N. V. K. 

Hr. Hiromtka Kono, Ex-M.P. ; Councillor of the 
aa Kenseikai " ; Ex-Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Prince Fumlmnro Honor. 

Vine. » nut Shln'ichlro Kurino. Ex- Japanese Em 
bassador to France. 

Hr. Mlt ii r oku Knrolwa, Proprietor of the >iv nfzn 
Choho. 

Lieut-General Narhlblko UommoNO, Ex-Minister 
of the Army. 

Hr. Cliiiji Maehldn, Lx-M.P.; Proprietor of the 

IL'.chi - Shimbun. 

Baron Nwlinnkl Itnkluo. Privy Councillor ; Vice- 
Chief of the Japanese Peace Delegation at 
Paris ; Member of the Extraordinary Diplomatic 
- Advisory Couucil. 

Mr. Yaohlko HitNitkl, Director of the Tokyo Fine 
Arts Academy. 

Dr. Toklchl Hhsao, Ex-M.P.; Hogaku-Hakushi. 

Hr. Heitli Hatnuda, Ex-M.P. 

Hr. Ilftroklchl MiiImiiI, A wcdl-l.nown writer. 

Hr. Kan’lchiro Halsiilil, A businessman. 

Dr. Klmpel HatMiioka, Hogaku-Hakushi; Direc- 
tor of the Kyocho-kai. 

Hr. Haano HaiMUokn, A writer. 

Captain Nhlxuo Mnfwuokn, 

Hr. YiiHubiiro Matsushita, Proprietor of the Yanuu 
to Shimbun. 

Baron Tanetaro Megrata, Member o'f the House 
of Peers ; Chairman of the Extraordinary Siberian 
Relief Commission. 

Hr. ITachlro Mine, A Businessman. 

Mr. Katnundo Mlnonrn, Ex-M.P. ; Councillor of 
the a< Kenseikai " ; Ex-Minister of Communica- 
tions. 

Viscount Goro Mlura ( Privy Councillor. 

Hr. Mnkujlro Mlwa, Proprietor, the “ Nikkan«> 
Jitsugyo." 

Lien tenant Colonel Kakutaro Hlyakc, on re- 
serve list. 

® r » Yoncklchl Hlyakc* Bungaku-Hnkushi; Direc- 
tor of the Tokyo Higher Normal School. 

Balgyo Hlxmio, A Buddhist Scholar. 
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0r< BeotMro Mlanno, Hogaku-Hakushi ; Member 
of the House of Peers; Vice-Govemor-Gcneral 
of Korea. 

IHr. IffitJIme Ifotodn, Ex-M.P. ; Director of the 
ai Seiyukai " ; Member of the Extraordinare 
Diplomatic Advisory Council. 

Mr. Hlkolelil 9T«ito> sms, Proprietor of the Tokyo 
Pit chi Ntchi Shimbun and the Osaka Mainchi 
Shimbun. 

Mr. Telnoanke Mnr»l, Director of the Murai 
Bank Ltd. 

Mf^or-tieueral Ctaotaro Mnraokn. 

Mr. Kyubel Murnyama, Proprietor of the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun and Osaka As a hi Shimbun. 
liiriitenam-tieneral Nobuyoshi Mnto. 
l>r. II os uke !Va gasp, Editorial Officer to the Gener- 
al Staff Office. 

Mr. llldejiro BTngatn, Member of the (House of 
Peers. 

Mr. Xsbulora Xakiijlina, An Educationist. 

Mr. Ktyoslil Naknalioji,- Member of the House of 
Peers ; Ex-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Hr. Miluffo Nnknmnrs, Hogaku-Hakushi. 
LlciilPiinnt-CJeneral Takejl Nam. 

Mr II o j line Nalsn, President of the To- A Dobun 
Shoin. 

Hr. Ar.iln Nlnnkiiua, Hogaku-Hakushi ; Docteur 
on Droit ; Adviser in International Law to the 
Japan Red Cross Society. 

Mr. tUuro Xo:fn. Ex-M.P. ; Minister of Communi- 
cations. 

Mr. It. 4 n j I Nn^iwliiuin, Ex-M.P. 

Mr. fokii lii Noziiwh, Chief Editor of tin -V f irokn 
ubi\ 

Mr. Tcnjra Oyr, A wellknown social reformer. 

Mr. Ilelkiclii Offuua, Ex-M.P. ; Director of the 
“ Seiyukai.” 

Mr. t? in pel Ogawn, A writer. 

Vai'oiint NtiKiitnoto Oka be, Privy Councillor. 

Mr. Youczo Okamoto. A businessman. 

Mr. .Simniel Oknwn, Director of the Asiatic As- 
sociation of Japan. 

C'onnt. Kuklctil Okl v Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Marqu&M Nblgenobn Okninn. 

Mr. Nukitid Okuytuua, Director of the Ninety- 
Kighh Bank. 

Mr. Ikuao Ookn, Ex-President of the House of the 
Representatives. 

Mr. Unite! Of an I, Member of the 1 louse of Peers ; 

President of the Tea-Guild of Japan. 
Ticr-Admlrnl Huron TiMhintsii Sakamoto, 
Member of the House of Peers. 

Baron Yoalilro Mnknlnnl, Hogaku-Hakushi ; 
Member of the House of Peers; Vice-President 
of the Japan Peace Society; Ex-Minister of Finance. 
Mr. Yaaiigoro Mimaki, Ex-M.P. 
l.ieiiteiiuaiMSfiieral Kwjlro Mato on the reserve 
list. 

1' ire- Admiral Tslmilnro Mnto, Director of the 
Naval Staff College. 

Ur. Maautnro KnwaynttniKi, Bungaku-Hakushi ; 

Member of the House of Peers. 

*ir. Mlilgcfalia Mhlgn, An authority of the Geo- 
graphy. 

Admiral Huron llayao Mlilmamurn, President 
of the Naval General Staff Office, 
wr. l<eutaro Bhlninra, President of the Nippon 
Kangyo Ginko. 

c " ! le * Shlralura, Director of the Nisshin 

Steamship Company, Ltd. 

r * Qlfohl Noejlina, Hogaku-Hakushi. 


Mr. Yaaoroku Nofjlma, Director of the Indo- 
Japanese Association. 

Mr. Mlebllaka Mngawara, Member of the House 
of Peers ; President of the America-Japanese 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Yotaro Muglmnra, Councillor of the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. MuUakaau Sugitn, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Mr. Iteiklehl Knglyama, A Poet. 

Mr. Mliigeinnru Muglyama, A wellknown enter- 
prising man. 

Mr. Uiueaiiiro Muaukl, Ex-M.P. 

Vise on lit Inajiro Tnjirl, Hogaku-Hakushi ; Mayor 
of Tokyo. 

Mr. MiiNiiiuke Taka basil I, Ex-M.P. ; The Chief 
Secretary of the Cabinet 

Dr. Mnkue Tnknbaslii, Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Mr. Nsi^iyiiki Taknyaina, A business-man. 

Mr- Yosliifuula Takcmiira, Ex-M.P.; President of 

the I't'ikoku Tsus/iinsha. 

Mr. TnklfoNlil Taketoml, Ex-M.P.; Councillor of 
the " Kcnscikai ”; Ex-Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

kieiil eitu ik L-tiieneral Ullckl Tauaka, Minister of 

the Army. 

Mr. Sllroyulii Tanaka, President of the Ashu 
Bukkyo Kcngo-kai, (Asia Buddhists Union Society) 
Mr. Tok l« III Tanaka, Director-General of the 
Bureau of Commercial Affairs. 

Dr. Sakularo Tate, Hogaku-Hakushi. 

Dr. Ton tro Taksbe, Bungaku-Hakushi. 

Mr. NakiiM Teradn, Chief Secretary to the House 
of Representatives. 

Dr. Torn Ter no. I fogaku-Hakushi. 

Vice- Ail in iral Sojlro Tochlnal, Vice-Minister of 
the Navy. 

31 r. Tukcjiro Tokonnml, Ex-M.P. ; Minister of 
Home Affairs. 

Mr. llcliiro Tokntoml, Member of the House of 
Peers; Proprietor of the Kokumin Shimun . 

Mias. Vine Taiida, Founder of the " Joshi Eigaku 
Juku.” 

31 r. Sblnobn Tank min. 

Mr. Kcimosiike TMimblma, Chief Edito/ o. f the 
Tokyo Xichi Xichi Shimbun . 

31 r. MifNiiru Toyama, Political authority among 
unofficials. 

31 r. It. yokel Toyokawa, Councillor of the Mitsu- 
bishi Goshi Kaishu. 

Mr. Unklclii lUcbiila. Member of the House of 
Peers. 

Viscount Yasuya Vcbidn, Minister *of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. ElsuJIro relinra, Ex-M.P. 

General Baron Ynuikii Uebara, The Chief of 
the General Staff. 

Mr. Tctsno I niil. Ex-M.P. 

Dr. FnMiiaklrn Yxnwn, Hogaku-Hakushi ; Ex-M.P. 
Dr. Klxo Y tiling!, Hogaku-Hakushi. 

I>r. Tainpn Yninakawa, Hogaku-Hakushi. 

35 r. Knioo Yamamoto, Member of the House of 
Peers; Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Mr. Toslilkaia Yamase. Managing Director of 
the Tnisei Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 

Mr. Kyujiro Yanatn, Managing Diiector of the 
Ckugai Shogyc Shimpo. 

Mr. Meukftebi Yoshlxaun, Director-General of 
the Bureau of Political Affairs. 
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Notice 


Contributions from our readers are welcome. But we cannot undertake 
to return unapproved manuscripts. 


Inquiry Bureau 


An Inquiry Bureau has been established in our office. Any subscriber to 
our magazine for six months or more will have the services of this Bureau at 
his disposal. Any information regarding the purchase and sale of Japanese 
goods, markets for foreign goods, export and import business, and other com- 
mercial matters will be promptly furnished. 

This Bureau, when requested by any subscriber, will introduce competent 
and reliable Japanese lawyers for the conduct of civil and criminal cases and 
of matters pertaining to patent, trade-mark, etc. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Racial Equality There are four stages 
Proposal. in the life of a nation. 

During the period of 
childhood it confines itself to acquiring 
knowledge and making preparation for 
struggle in after years. In youth, Mili- 
tarism thrives and it adores power and 
prestige. During the middle age arts 
and philosophy flourish. In old age, decay 
sets in as a preliminary to death and 
rebirth. The Asiatic nations passed 
through all these four stages. Most of 
them are still in their childhood following 
their rebirth, and are engaged in equipping 
themselves for the necessary struggles in 
later stages. 

Asia had her day. Every student of 
history knows how Asia played an 
important part, in world affairs, in bye- 
gone days; how she held the leadership 
and enlightened the darkened parts of the 
earth by the light of her civilisation; how 
she carried her banner to the very heart 
of Europe and exercised a dominating 
influence there. Asia imported into Europe 
science, art, philosophy and religion. In 
a word, it was mainly due to the 
sacrifice and efforts of Asia that Europe 
was lifted out of barbarism. This Asian 
dbmination of Europe lasted up to 1700 
A. D. 

The end of the seventeenth century 
witnessed the awakening of the European 
races. Profited by the lessons imparted 
by Asia, Europe began to make rapid 


strides in her onward march. Before the 
end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century the Europeans had overtaken the 
Asians. At this time the Asians and the 
Europeans were on the same level of 
civilisation. 

Having reached the zenith of her power, 
Asia naturally entered into old age. Decay 
set in, and she commenced to recede from 
her position of fame and glory. Within 
the course of the next fifty years Asia 
gradually lost her vitality and finally 
became a # corpse. This presented a grand 
opportunity for the Europeans to fatten 
upon the carcass of Asia. Forgetting 
the debt of gratitude they owed to Asia, 
for her past services to Europe, they, 
with the appetite of voracious persons, 
began to gulp down everything that came 
their way. I11 the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, however, their inroads 
into Asia assumed a .scientific and syste- 
matic form. Before the middle of the 
century, the major portion' of Asia came 
under their domination. 

* Having in the past felt the prowess of 
the Asians, the European during the first 
stage of his i>ciietration could not shake 
off the belief that the Asians were superior 
to the whites. This accounted for the 
humiliating and servile attitude adopted by 
him in his dealings with the Asian Kings 
and Chieftains. But with the decline of 
the political influence of the Asians and 
the gradual expansion of the white man's 
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eminent domain, the European came to 
attach a great significance to his position. 
After extending his hold on the greater 
portion of Asia by perjury, forgery, force, 
fraud, lying and bribery, the white man 
reduced the Asians to a condition of 
serfage. Political servility is a precursor 
of racial inferiority. When the white man 
found himself the master of the situation, 
he naturally felt a great pride in his 
achievements. This gave rise to the feeling 
that the white races were immeasurably 
superior to the benighted heathens, who, 
according to his idea, were meant for 
relentless exploitation by the whites. 

The Europeans were busy with their 
" civilising process ” in Asia and Africa 
when there arose a keen competition 
among them for the primacy of the world, 
culminating, through various stages, in 
the outbreak of the last war. It demon- 
strated the need of altering the erroneous 
j>olicy which the white man had been 
following. He seemed to rise to the 
occasion, and announced that his past 
policy would be replaced by one quite in 
conformity with the principle qf humanity 
and justice. The Asians and the Africans 
were glad at this professed change of 
heart on the part of the white man. As 
a test, they put before him the proposal 
for the abolition of racial discrimination. 
But the white man failed in the test. 

The meeting of the League of Nations 
is going to take place shortly in Geneva. 
Here is another chance for the white man 
to demonstrate his good faith and to 
prove that his utterances about humanity 
and justice were not made with the tongue 
in his cheek. Asia has been reborn. 
She has been dcliypnotised. She has 
awakened to a sense of her rights and 
duties. Her onward progress is assured. 
Is it worthwhile for the white man to 
evoke a feeling of resentment, if not 
vengeance, in her mind? Can lie gain 
anything by antagonising the majority of 
human beings ? The manner of the 
solution of this question will have a far- 


reaching bearing on future world politics. 
It will decide whether humanity or brute 
force will be the determining factor in 
future. 

Apart from the question of the change 
in the angle of vision of the white man, 
as proclaimed by him now and then, what 
is of paramount importance • for the 
coloured people if they wish to get this 
rankling injustice removed once and for 
all is to present an united front. There 
may be differences of opinion amongst 
them on many subjects, but they have a 
community of interests so far as the racial 
equality proposal is concerned. God 
helps those who help themselves. Unless 
the coloured people unite in their demand 
and exert their utmost for the abolition 
of the fallacious doctrine of the superiority 
of the white races, they are not likely to 
meet with success. We therefore call upon 
all our . coloured brothers — Asians and 
Africans — to make it a common cause and 
press it on the attention of the white man 
till their efforts are crowned with success. 

During the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Japanese delegates introduced the 
racial equality proposal, but it was defeated 
owing to the determined opposition offered 
by the Anglo-Saxon nations. We hope 
that at the meeting of the League in 
Geneva it will again be brought up. The 
carrying of the proposal depends not so 
much on the efforts of Japan as upon the 
united efforts of all the coloured races of 
the world. 

American Chamber of Capitalistic Im- 
Commerce and the pcrialism is a 
Independence of curse to the 
the Philippine world. Wher- 
Islands. ever it thrives, 

it contaminates 
the very atmosphere by its sordid actions. 
For all the political catastrophes that 
visit the nations of the earth the pernicious' 
activities of Capitalism are in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred responsible. 

The Jones I^aw has bound the United 
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States to grant independence to the 
Philippines as soon as certain requisite 
conditions have been fulfilled. As stated 
in our third number, those conditions have 
been met and the Governor General of 
the Islands lias certified to that effect. It 
now remains for Uncle Sam to give effect 
to his pledge. 

In the meantime a most interesting 
development has occurred there which 
throws considerable light 011 the mentality 
of the American Capitalist class. The 
fact of the islands' acquiring indcjxmdence 
at no distant future has completely upset 
them, because it will mean an end of 
their domineering attitude and power . 
Moreover, independent Philippines will 
naturally give every protection to the 
interests of the indigenous population, 
and for obvious reasons the interests of 
the latter will always run counter to 
that of these alien people. They are 
therefore leaving no stone unturned to 
convince their compatriots at home that 
the grant of independence to the Islands 
will involve a potential danger of the 
greatest magnitude to the interests of 
America not only in the Islands but in the 
whole Ear East. 

During the recent visit of the Con- 
gressional party to study the actual 
conditions there, the papers under the 
management of the Americans sedulously 
sought to prejudice the independence 
movement in the eyes of the visitors, 
flic general body of the Filipino public 
vehemently protested against the attitude 
of the local Americans in misleading the 
Congressmen and the Senators by circu- 
lating deliberate falsehoods. The Filipino 
pressmen struck work as a protest and 
the American papers could not come out 
in their usual form for about a week. 
Lately a meeting of the American Chamber 
• of Commerce was convened for the 
purpose of discussing the future status of 
die Islands. The speeches made therein 
only served to demonstrate the lack of 
Jfat even tenour of mind and that sense 


of fairplay which are essential for bringing 
a cool and impartial judgment to bear on 
the question. A resolution urging a 
territorial form of government for the 
Philippines was passed and sent to the 
Washington government. 

As a result of this action of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the whole of the Islands 
lias been thrown into the vortex of a 
violent agitation. The Filipinos with one 
voice are condemning the resolution and 
calling upon the United States to fulfil her 
promises by bestowing complete inde- 
pendence on their country. Every unpre- 
judiced observer will admit the justice of 
their claim. What they want is the 
carrying out of the pledges made to 
them. As Asians we express our hearty 
sympathy with the Filipinos and hope 
that their aspirations may materialise soon. 
We conclude by reminding Uncle Sam 
of the old Latin adage / Fiat justitia, ruat 
caelum, 

Gabriele D’Annunzio In /our last issue 
and the League was published a 
of Nations. message from 

tint noble soul 
of Italy —nay rather of the world, because 
a poet’s soul can never recognise the 
limitation imposed by the fetters of 
Nationalism — Gabriele D'Annunzio, which 
was addressed to the editor of the Asian 
Review. Since then we have been favoured 
with a pamphlet containing the Acts and 
Communiques of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs 'of the Command of Fiume. 
They expose the underhand working of 
the capitalist system and reveal the sordid 
conspiracies of the imperialistic nations. 
By using high falutin words how the 
Anglo-Saxons are trying to tighten their 
grip on the unsophisticated world, how 
they are doing their utmost to secure the 
hegemony and become the arbiters of the 
destinies of mankind, how they arc 
inventing different sets of ethics to suit 
their own advantage, are clearly set forth 
therein. 
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We have always held that the League 
of Nations, in its present form, cannot 
call forth the confidence of the Coloured 
people. Dominated, as it is, by the 
capitalistic influences of the white countries, 
it cannot but cater to that interest at the 
cost of the Asians and Africans. Recently 
Senator Harding, Republican nominee for 
the presidency of the United States, 
condemned the present constitution of the 
League in no uncertain terms and said 
that it was an association of diplomats 
and politicians whose determinations were 
sure to be influenced by considerations of 
national expediency and national selfishness. 
Mr. D'Annunzio's views about the League 
have clearly been yut, in the following 
declaration which the Department of 
Foreign Affairs of the Command of Fiume 
sent to Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
of the League of Nations, some time ago: 

“ At the moment when the destiny of 
Fiume is being gambled before the tribu- 
nal of the Conference; 

“ at the moment when the assembly of 
allied Governments is planning to impose 
the authority of the pscudo-Leaguc of 
Nations: either to alienate the sovereignty 
of the City, or to administer its port and 
railways; 

u The Command of Fiume lias estab- 
lished: 

“ that the pseudo-Lcague of Nations is 
in reality no other than an instrument 
which the British Empire and the other 
capitalist states are planning to use to 
assure their hegemony over the world; 

“ that the pseudo-Lcague of Nations 
represents practically a powerless con- 
solidation of strategical, financial or 
colonial interests, and that for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I. because in the countries which have 
joined the League very strong ma- 
jorities are openly hostile to the 
League of Nations as it is actually 
organised; 

II. because various neutral countries 

_wli£L__have been_invited to ioin the 


League of Nations, have given under 
a courteous form an evasive answer; 

III. because, lastly, peoples to whom 
a past of culture and highly developed 
social life assigns an eminent place 
among civilised nations behold them- 
selves, like Germany and Russia, 
arbitrarily excluded from the pseudo- 
league of Nations, and that by reason 
of their geographical position and 
their form of government, clashing 
with the strategical, financial and 
colonial interests of the dominating 
powers; 

“ that, moreover, no moral credit could 
be allowed to an institution which, founded 
on the principle of self-determination 
of peoples, docs not cease to trample 
that principle under foot in every possible 
way; 

“ that the British Empire has, by 
inflicting upon Ireland, upon Egypt and 
upon India the most cruel and wicked 
yoke, shown itself to be, more than any 
other state whatsoever accused of militarist 
misdemeanours, unworthy of the resjjcct 
and of the confidence of civilised peoples. 

u Joins in the analogous declaration of 
the Irish Republic ; expresses its faith in 
the universal consciousness which will 
oblige all peoples to denounce the im- 
posture and to disown the pseudo-Lcague 
of Nations; 

" and affirms solemnly its unshakable 
decision to resist by force every encroach- 
ment of the pseudo-Lcague of Nations 
upon the City, the port or the meanest 
fraction of Fiuman territory." 

The Latest Interpret The Amrita Ba - 
tation of Self- sar Ptitrika , a 
Determination. leading Indian 
daily, writes: 

"In reply to a question in the House 
of Lords the other day. Lord Curzon said 
that Egypt could not be allowed complete 
independence or autonomy under the suze- 
reinty of Turkey, because Egypt, as a 
high road to India, was a rwvtiHnn of con* 
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siderable strategic importance and therefore 
Great Britain could not relax her hold on 
that country. The principle of self-deter- 
mination is evolving new and newer mean- 
ing from day to day in European diplomacy. 
Lord Curzon, we believe, has given its 
latest interpretation and tliat is, where the 
sordid interests and ambitions of the Great 
Powers are involved, self-determination 
must go to the wall. This is only just 
different from the German doctrine of 
might is right as camouflage is from plain 
speaking. One can not but feel pity for 
President Wilson.** 

The Fate of Egypt. Among the many 
freaks of European 
diplomacy so inscrutable to the orientals, 
the case of Egypt is one. I. ike the rest 
of the coloured peoples unversed in the 
tortuous ami crooked ways of the diplo- 
macy of the west, the Egyptians took the 
declarations of the allied diplomats and 
politicians at their face-value. They 
thought that the allied victory would usher 
in a new era in which humanity and 
justice would reign supreme and the inalien- 
able birth-rights of every nation, greit 
and small, would be upheld. Consequently 
they sacrificed hundreds of thousands of 
Egyptian lives and an immense amount of 
treasure for the cause of the allies which 
they regarded as their own. King George 
in a letter widely circulated throughout 
Egypt and published in the I .ondon Times 
of the 2 1st December 1914 said: “I feel 
convinced that we will be able, with the 
co-operation of your ministers and the 
protection of Great Britain, to oz'ercome 
till influences which arc seeking to destroy 
the independence of Egypt....’* (Italics ours). 
Responsible Ministers and statesmen of 
Great Britain also pledged to protect the 
independence of Egypt. Accepting the 
British promises, Egypt did “her bit” in 
the war. 

^ With the conclusion of the armistice, 
Egyptians believed that the day of their 
liberation was at hand. They appointed 


a Commission composed of leading Egyp- 
tians for the purpose of laying the case 
of Egypt before the Peace Conference and 
securing the recognition of the Powers to 
the status of Egypt as an independent 
sovereign state. The British imperialists 
then displayed their real character which 
they were obliged to keep concealed on 
account of the exigency of the situation. 
Solemn promises were cast to the winds 
and the Egyptian Commission was peremp- 
torily ordered not to leave Egypt. Four 
of the members were arrested by the 
British Military authorities and interned 
in Malta. When the news of this incident 
spead broadcast, the indignation of the 
Egyptians rose to a high pitch at the 
flagrant breach of faith by the British. 
They realised for the first time what value 
attached to British pledges. Demonstra- 
tions and protest meetings against this 
high-handed proceeding were held through- 
out the country. The | British answered 
these demonstrations by rifles and machine- 
guns. A scries of persecution and prose- 
cution began and a veritable reign of 
terror prevailed. 

The Egyptian White Book issued by 
the Egyptian Commission details the har- 
rowing atrocities committed on the inhabi- 
tants by the British army of occupation. 
Even women who are held as sacred by 
every civilised people were not spared. 
Affidavits by Mayors of Egyptian cities, 
responsible police officials and school tea- 
chers relate the heart-rending stories of 
British rapine and murder. Women were 
violated before the eyes of their relatives. 
Men were shot dead at the slightest excuse. 
Persons were buried up to the waist and 
then bayoneted and killed. Whole villages 
were burnt down. Every house was 
robbed. Mayor Mansour El 1 V Ali of the 
city of Bcdrechein tells how he was knock- 
ed unconscious by a stroke of the butt 
of a rifle when he attempted to go to 
the assistance of his wife, his daughters 
and daughters-in-law who were being raped 
by a gang of British soldiers. Hussein 
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El Mohr states in the course of his affidavit: 
“In the afternoon of the day of the inci- 
dent in question, fifteen British soldiers 
entered my house where there were my 
brother Mohamcd Saycd El Mohr, the 
Chief Guard, three women, five children 
and inyself. The soldiers looted the jewel- 
ry and the money which they came 
across. The women, panic-striken with 
fear, fled to the upper floor, and we 
followed them. After the soldiers had 
plundered all that they found in the cup- 
boards and boxes which were broken open, 
they ascended to the upper floor where 
wc were. They indecently assaulted one 
of the women and one of them committed 
rape on her. T lie rest of the soldiers 
stood around at the door. I then attempt- 
ed to enter but was prevented by the 
soldiers at the door under threat of their 
rifles. In the meantime my brother cried 
out, saying ‘Wc have endured everything 
but we cannot see our women raped. 
This is insupportable ! ' He then rushed 
in to their rescue, but was instantly shot,’ 
I then advanced and took my brother in 
my arms to an adjacent room. ITe died 
the next day. The soldiers stayed with 
the women for a long time. I, with my 
very eyes, had to see my own wife, Aislia, 
being raped. I think no woman escaped 
that disgrace...". Mahmud Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi was held by four soldiers whilst 
two others raped his sister, Aziza. When 
they satisfied their lust they shot her and 
set the house on fire. The White Book 
is full of cases of cold-blooded murder, 
arson, pillage, and rape committed by the 
British soldiers. Indeed the atrocitiestyor- 
petrated by the English in Egypt outbid 
beyond a shadow of doubt that of the 
Germans in Belgium and France during 
the heat and rage of the war; and nobody 
reading through the report of the Egyp- 
tian Commission can help feeling that the 
authors of these inhuman crimes were 
brutes in human forms. 

In spite of all these inhuman acts of the 
British, the Egyptians continued their agi- 


tation more vigorously. Although the 
Commission was allowed to proceed to 
Paris, it was refused a hearing by the 
dictators of the Versailles Peace. England 
announced the establishment of a protec- 
torate over Egypt and America gave 
her approval to this action of England. 
The Egyptians however refused to abide 
by this decision, and carried on their 
campaign of independence. At last the 
British Government appointed the Milner 
Commission for the purpose of effecting a 
conciliation, but the Egyptians would be 
satisfied with nothing short of complete 
independence, as was promised by the 
British on more than one occasion. When 
Cord Milner went to Egypt, failing to 
get the co-operation of the political leaders 
he attempted to enlist the aid of the 
religious authorities of the Mahomnicdans. 
With this object in view he interviewed 
the Grand Mufti and sought his assistance. 
The Grand Mufti replied : “No Egyptian 
will accept the protectorate or enter into 
a discussion with you except on the basis 
of independence". Curd Milner warned 
the Grand Mufti that Great Britain had 
the power to impose her will forcibly upon 
Egypt. Immediately the Grand Mufti 
rose, to signify that the audience was 
terminated, and said: “As a religious chief 
I can only say and affirm that it is 
impossible to convince the nation of the 
utility of a thing of which I myself am 
unconvinced. The entire nation claims its 
independence, and it would, therefore, be 
useless to speak in any other language. 

I do not forget your power. But if Egyp- 
tians bend today before force, they will 
seize the first occasion to revolt. The 
guarantee of force is not eternal". 

The Milner Commission has not been 
able to fulfil its mission and the situation 
is at a standstill. It is difficult to predict 
what is in store for Egypt in the future. 
Tiie events of the last two years have 
demonstrated in a manner which leaves 
no room for doubt that the whole nation — 
including the Christians and Jews — is_ 
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unanimous in its demand for complete 
independence. It is certainly an irony of 
fate tliat Egypt, which entered the last 
war as a virtually sovereign state, should 
emerge, after four long years of sacrifice, 
as a victim of imperialistic rapacity. Eng- 
land should note the fact that a contented 
Egypt will be a tower of strength, but 
a discontented Egypt held in subjection 
by the sword will be a source of .constant 
peril for her Empire. 

After the above was written, a London 
desjxitch announced that a satisfactory 
agreement had been reached between the 
Milner Commission and the representatives 
of the Egyptian people. The principal 
points of the agreement are: 

Great Britain shall agree to the re- 
cognition of the independence of Egypt. 

Egypt shall recognise the special 
position of Great Britain in the valley 
of the Nile. 

I11 case of war Egypt shall afford all 
possible conveniences in Egyptian terri- 
tory to the forces of Great Britain. 

A British army shall be stationed in 
the Suez Canal districts. 

Extraterritoriality in Egypt shall be 
abolished. 

Egypt shall be given her freedom in 
foreign affairs. 

This agreement requires the ratification 
of the National Assembly of Egypt before 
it can be put into effect. In the absence 
of fuller details we consider it prudent to 
withhold our comments. 

Empire-Building in A great Upheaval 
the Near East. is going on ill the 
regions compris- 
ing the territories of Old Turkey. . It is 
difficult to prognosticate as to whether it 
is the beginning of the end of the Em- 
pire-building plan. Whatever news leaks 
through the barrier of censorship has, 
however, made it amply clear that the 
local inhabitants are not going to take 
the decision of the dictators of the Ver- 
sailles Peace lying down. At present a 


regular battle is being waged between the: 
Greek and Turkish Nationalist forces. I11 
Syria, 1 'ranee is putting forth her best 
efforts for crushing the resistance of the 
people whose oriental minds seem to be 
incapable of understanding the altruistic 
motive of France in keeping an army of 
occupation for the good of the Syrians ! 
In Mesopotamia the situation has come to 
such a pass that large reinforcements are 
being rushed from India and England in 
order to cope with the ever-increasing 
hostility of the natives against the British 
forces. Several encounters have already 
taken place and in many cases the British 
suffered severe defeats, resulting in the 
death of a number of diplomatic and 
military officers. 

The events of the past few months have 
demonstrated' beyond a shadow of doubt 
tliat the people of the Near East have 
come to appraise correctly the value of 
Western Democracy — we mean the De- 
mocracy as propounded by the present 
governing class of England and France. 
They realise how in its name their very 
life-blood is being sucked by the Capita- 
lists of the West. They are therefore in 
no mood to place any reliance on the 
words of the Western statesmen. These 
unsophisticated people see that while the 
Allies vociferously condemn Militarism, 
they don’t stop to practise the same them- 
selves, when it is to their advantage and 
interests. 

The Arabs threw in their lot with the 
Allies because they believed in the pro- 
mises of the British and French statesmen. 
Emir Keisul, the leading spirit in the pro- 
Ally propaganda, was chiefly responsible 
for the Aral) movement against Turkey. 
From a strictly ethical point of view, the 
Emir was certainly guilty of a great crime, 
a traitor and betrayer of his own sovereign 
and spiritual head. They say that history 
repeats itself. The fate that usually be- 
falls a traitor has not failed to fall on 
him. Although elected unanimously by 
the National Congress at Damascus as the 
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King, his kingdom has been a short-lived 
one. The French bayonets proved to be 
more powerful than the united voice of 
•the children of the soil. He has had his 
deserts, and no body in the world is the 
least sorry for such an ending to his 
treacherous career. Ilis father has of 
course got the Kingship of Hedjaz. But 
he should know that he who can make 
can unmake also. So long as the British 
bayonets remain back of him, he is certain 
to enjoy the high distinction bought very 
dearly. But the moment they are with- 
drawn, his kingdom will crumble into 
pieces. In the meantime the poor Arabs 
have no end of troubles and sufferings. 
They are of course not left in any doubt 
as to the actuativo motives of the Allies 
in trying' to take them under their pro- 
tecting wing. So as a last resort of a 
desperate people they have staked their 
all for the preservation of their liberty. 
The jjaucity of modern arms and scientific 
skill stands in the way of their successfully 
meeting the enemy. They are therefore 
carrying on a guerilla warfare. 

Their persistent refusal to submit to 
alien domination has created a very favour- 
able situation for them in England. The 
British public have hitherto been kept 
ignorant of the real state of affairs in the 
Near East. The incessant fighting in 
that region has necessitated the sending 
of reinforcements. This fact has compelled 
the Government to partially disclose the 
truth. The British people have now reali- 
sed tliat their government is holding down 
the natives by brute force only. If the 
prevailing conditions continue, it will mean 
an annual expenditure of a vast sum of 
money for the upkeep and replenishment 
of tlie forces there. It has now dawned 
on the Britishers that apart from ethical 
ground, utilitarian and economic reasons 
dictate that the Arabs should be jjacified 
and the activities of the British Militarists 
stopped. The English labour is of course 
against any sort of expansion of Imperial 
holdings at the cost of other races. The 


Liberals and some of the Conservatives 
even are attacking the policy* of the go- 
vernment. Mr. Lloyd George is in favour, 
of a conciliatory policy, but some of his 
ultra-militarist colleagues oppose him. A 
period of crucial test lias arrived for Eng- 
land. If she withdraws from Mesopotamia 
and recognises its independence, it will 
signify a victory for the liberal elements. 
If the case be otherwise and the Mesopo- 
tamians are held in subjection by the naked 
sword, British Militarists will triumph. 
The world is watching with interest the 
final decision of the British government, 
because on it depend the peace and happi- 
ness of a large number of human beings 
and the fate of the other portions of 
territories deprived of their rightful owners. 
If Britain abandons Mesopotamia, France 
and Greece will be forced by the public 
opinion of the whole world to quit their 
portions. 

Treatment of the A press despatch of 
Negroes in the 6th July stated that 
United States. Irving and Henry 
Arthur, two Ne- 
groes, were burned to death by a mob of 
white Americans, because they were sus- 
pected of having murdered their white 
landlord anti his son. The despatch added 
that later it was discovered that one of 
the Negroes was quite innocent , while there 
was considerable doubt as to the guilt of 
the other (Italics Ours). Another despatch 
of 3rd August reported tliat a white mob 
of one thousand strong battered down the 
steel doors of the jail, brought out a 
Negro under-trial prisoner named Lige 
Daniels, who liad been charged with the 
murder v of a white woman, and hanged him 
from a tree. 

According to the report of the National 
Association for the Advancement of the 
Coloured People, in thirty years, 1889- 
I 9 I 9» lynching mobs murdered 3,224 per- 
sons in the United States, of whom SO 
were women. Last year 84 persons were 
lynched. Of the victims, 31 were shot, 24 
hanged, 2 beaten to death, 1 cut to pieces, 
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I drowned, n burnt alive, 3 burnt after 
death, and it done to death in some 
unknown manner. The causes which called 
forth these demonstrations of the “ white 99 
civilization and humanity were: altercation 
with white man, assault on white man, not 
turning out of road for white jjerson in 
automobile, misleading mob. insulting white 
man, talking of Chicago riot, expressing 
oneself too freely re the lynching of 
Negroes, circulating incendiary literature, 
intimacy with white woman, and insulting 
white woman. In most cases the time of 
lynching was previously announced in the 
papers, and white men, women and children 
flocked to take part in these “ lynching 
bees " and to enjoy the yells of the 
tortured and the crackling of the withered 
human frame lying on live coals. The 
following vivid description of the burning 
alive of one of these victims appeared in 
the Memphis (Tennessee) Press , May 22, 
1917: " They (white men, women, and 

children) fought and screamed and crowded 
to get a glimpse of him, and the mob 
closed in and struggled around the fire as 
the flames flared high anil the smoke rolled 
over their heads. Two of them hacked 

off his ears as he burned " The 

authorities declared themselves powerless 
when appealed to to stop this manifesta- 
tion of barbarism, and on occasions even 
handed over from their custody to the 
mob the unfortunate persons marked out 
to satiate the brutal lust of the whites. 

Indeed the tale unfolded above is horri- 
ble. It is inconceivable that any human 
being is capable of imposing such revolting 
cruelties upon his fellow beings. Only one 
thing can account for such ghoulish out- 
rages. It is the transformation of men into 
writable brutes. Americans boast that 
1 heir's is a democratic country. Hut when 
( >ne considers the barbarous excesses com- 
mitted by them, one cannot but come to 
die only possible conclusion that America 
a land of “ M oboe racy," where finer and 
nobler feelings of human beings are absent, 
where brute force reigns supreme, and 
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where the most simple rights of a ]>crson 
are ruthlessly trampled upon. The hearts 
of the whites overflow with grief at the 
report of the slightest ill-treatment of white 
Christians by non-Christians. They are ever 
ready to denounce the “ unspeakable 
Turks ” for their cruelties in Armenia, but 
they have not a word for the most out- 
rageous crimes of their co-religionists in 
America, Africa and other coloured 
countries ! 


Awakening of The new spirit that is 
the Negroes. pervading the world has 
not failed to affect the 
Negroes of the United States. This much- 
abused and grossly ill-treated race is now 
animated with new life. In August last a 
meeting was held in New York to discuss 
matters relating to the welfare of the 
Negroes. About 20,000 people attended, 
'file slogan of the day was “ A republic 
for the Negroes, extending from (iibralter 
to Cape Town, freed from the thraldom 
of Europeans." The President in an im- 
jjassioned and impressive sjxxx'h dwelt on 
the various disabilities suffered by the 
Negroes and referred to the possibility of 
another world war in which Asia would 
lise up against Europe. Then, he continued, 
would be the time for Africa to unsheathe 
the sword for the emancipation of the 
Negro races. 

'Hie awakening of the much persecuted 
Negro races cannot but be a matter of 
supreme satisfaction to the Asians. We 
Japanese hope that their aspirations for the 
restoration of the independence of their 
homeland may be realised at an early 
date. 


Arrest of a British 
subject for Com- 
plicity in the 
Korean Indepen- 
dence Movement. 


One George I.. 
Shaw, a British 
subject, was arrest- 
ed some time ago 
in Korea on a 
charge of having 
in their 


aided the Korean malcontents 


movement for the overthrow of the csta 
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blished government in the Peninsula. He 
was reported to have thrown open his 
premises for the storage of bombs and 
helped the Koreans in carrying these 
infernal machines from China to Korea. 
At this writing his case is being investi- 
gated by the officers of the Korean 
government. 

The members of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in China, who are by no means 
well-disposed towards Japan, because the 
commercial activities of the Japanese in 
China touch their pockets, in a meeting 
called for the discussion of this incident, 
have passed resolutions protesting against 
the arrest of Shaw and asking the British 
authorities to exercise their influence for 
his release. Many violent speeches were 
delivered at the meeting denouncing Japan 
for her unpardonable sin of arresting a 
whiteman who is supposed to be above 
the law. 

The case is snb-jmticc , and consequently 
we cannot enter into the discussion of its 
merits. We take the liberty, however, of 
pointing out to our British friends that it 
would have been in keeping with propriety 
and the sense of justice and fairplay, if 
they would have awaited the final result 
of the trial before indulging in a vitupera- 
tion of Japan. 

If they are under the impression that 
they can cow Japan by their threats anti 
agitations and compel her to release Shaw 
in spite of. the evidence of his guilt, they 
are egregiously mistaken. Unlike China 
and other Asiatic countries under the 
thraldom of the whites, Japan has only 
one law, which is applicable to all irres- 
pective of colour. He who breaks it, be 
he white or coloured, must suffer the con- 
sequences. 

The Britishers complain that in view of 
the treatment of Shaw no British subject 
who has ever resorted to anti-Japanese 
propaganda is safe on Japanese soil. Pro- 
paganda or not, so long as such Britishers 
keep themselves within the bounds of law, 
they are welcome here. But if they 


transgress it, they should not expect treat- 
ment different from that meted out to a 
law-breaker, for law is no rcspector of 
person or position. 

The attitude of the Korean authorities, 
however, stands in striking contrast with 
that of the British authorities in India and 
other British possessions. Since his arrest 
Sliaw has been accorded a most generous 
treatment and special arrangements have 
been made to meet all his wants, so far 
as they do not conflict with the law of 
the land. He himself has admitted that he 
has no complaints to make. Whereas the 
treatment of Mr. Kanokogi by the British 
authorities in India was most shameful. Mr. 
Kanokogi, Ex-Professor of the Keio Uni- 
versity, went to India a couple of years ago 
for the purpose of making investigations 
in Buddhism. During his stay in Calcutta 
suddenly his place of residence was search- 
ed by the police and lie was given the 
treatment allotted to the worst kind of a 
criminal. At midnight he* was roused 
from his sleep and subjected to a torrent 
of questions of a most insulting character, 
lie was then marched to the Police station 
where he was kept confined till the de- 
parture of the next steamer. A little 
before the sailing time he was escorted to 
the vesse while a couple of English police 
officials accompanied him up to Hongkong. 
1 luring Jiis confinement his food was of 
the poorest. Mr. Kanokogi was not given 
any opportunity to defend himself or to 
make any explanation; his case was not 
even submitted to a Judicial Court. If he 
was guilty of any act prejudicial to the 
interests of the British Indian government, 
why was he not sent up for a trial ? One 
thing can only explain the conduct of the 
Executive authorities. It is that they had 
no evidence of the Professor's guilt and 
hence they brought into requisition their 
executive power for deporting an innocent 
gentleman. Such a high-handed measure 
was taken against Mr. Kanokogi on a 
mere suspicion ! In our first number we 
noticed how Count Otani was humiliated 
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and shamefully treated by the Hongkong 
authorities when he wanted to land there 
for a few hours on his way back to Japan. 
Every student of the Far Eastern politics 
will remember the disgraceful and piratical 
act of the British authorities in taking off 
a Japanese steamer a party of Indians. 
Where was then the sense of justice of 
our British friends? 

Indian National Under the presidency 
Congress Adopts of Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
Resolution Of the veteran Nation- 

Boycott of alist Leader of inter- 

British Buie. national fame, a 

special session of the 
Indian National Congress was held recent- 
ly at Calcutta. A brief report of its pro- 
ceedings has been sent by Reuter from 
London under date of 10th September. 
According to it, the Congress has adopted 
a resolution for giving effect to the move- 
ment of 11 Non-Co-operation with the 
Government.* The sponsor of the Non- 
Co-operation movement is Air. M. K. 


Gandhi, the most distinguished loader of 
present day India, who also moved the 
resolution on the subject. The terms of 
the resolution arc a boycott of British 
rule, including the renunciation of titles 
and honours, of the Legislative Councils, 
and of foreign goods ; the suspension by 
lawyers of practice and the settlement of 
disputes by private arbitration; and the 
gradual withdrawal of children from the 
Government schools. 

The non-co-operation movement has 
been launched as a protest against the 
attitude of the British Government towards 
the Turkish question and the Punjab mas- 
sacre. This movement is to be worked in 
four stages: first, giving up of all honours 
and titles; second, resignation from all 
Government positions, salaried or honorary; 
third, resignation of soldiers and police 
from their respective positions; and 
fourth, absolute refusal to pay taxes to 
the British Government in any shape or 
form. 


Explanation of the Frontispiece. 

A ' Chinese Masterpiece by a Fukien Artist, 
Hua Yen, of the Mancliu Dynasty, The subject 
of the picture is a sujxrrnatural being called 
Dame Maku. She holds a Pot of Nectar with 
a clipper in it. The Artist was also a poet and 
a calligrapher. Hence his fourline verse inscrip- 
tion which expresses the idea: 

Gentle clouds glide away, mundane dust 
touches not her garment; 

Spring wine, warm in a jar, is offered 
to strengthen the aged. 
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The Japanese=American Question 

Bv Vlsohnt Kknt.-yko Kankko. 


I F ever Japan and the United States 
were to defy each oilier across the 
Pacific Ocean, it would have serious 
bearings upon the world civilization, and 
it is my opinion that both, the Japanese 
and the American public should give due 
consideration to this point. 

Recently Mr. Vamlcrlip and his parly 
visited Japan, and before their visit came 
Mr. Lynch, former President of the Sail 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. Alexander. The latter came to Japan 
twice, his last visit having been made in 
March. I had opportunities of meeting 
these gentlemen during their stay in 
Japan, and from various talks £ had with 
them, I gathered that there were many 
points concerning Japan which the Ame- 
ricans did not understand. 

The so-called Japanese- American ques- 
tion has risen suddenly since the conclusion 
of the Russo-Japanese War, and it is to 
be regretted that the pro-Japanese sentiment 
which existed in the United States up to 
that time can not be found at present. 
Formerly the so-called Pacific States adopt- 
ed a certain law to exclude the Chinese 
from the Pacific coast. This arbitrary State 
Legislature brought about a conflict with 
the Federal Government. But finally the 
Chinese exclusion law was enacted in 
1882. Looking over the history of the 
anti-Japanese sentiment and its accompany- 
ing activities on the Pacific Coast, it can 
easily be seen that it is following exactly 
the same steps which led to the Chinese 
exclusion. 

The CJiinc.se exclusion was effected by 
an Initiative law, and again the Initiative 
vote on the Japanese exclusion is going 
to be cast on November 2nd. If the 
number of the vote is sufficiently large, 
within one week tile Japanese exclusion 
law is to be put into effect. The present 


indications show that there is a possibility 
of the Anti -Japanese bill gathering a 
sufficiently large vote. 

At present the anti-Japanese bill is 
restricted to California, but the State of 
Oregon seems to be willing to enact a 
similar law in case it is enacted in 
California. If the State of Washington 
follows suit, the Japanese will be excluded 
from the Pacific States as the Chinese 
were in the past. Therefore we can not 
entertain an optimistic view on the present 
Japanese immigration problem. 

In order to know the opinions enter- 
tained by the Americans about the 
Japanese immigrants I have made various 
investigations and talked freely with these 
noted American visitors. Tlfcj Americans 
have told me that the Japanese immigrants 
have been industrious, faithful, and econo- 
mical; they have achieved exceptional 
success in managing farms, and therefore 
the Americans have conic to feel that they 
themselves will be finally driven out of 
the Pacific States. In order to prevent 
such a development, they think that there 
is no other means at hand but to carry 
out the Japanese exclusion act. 

Therefore the evident cause of the 
exclusion is duo to the sujierior quality 
of the Japanese immigrants. The Japanese 
are to be excluded because the American 
labourers would fail in competition with 
the Japanese labourers. 

I am quite satisfied if they are to be 
excluded because of their superior quali- 
fications. We liiid participated in the 
difficult task of formulating the Japanese 
Constitution ; revising treaties and can- 
celling extra-territorialities. Then later 
during the Chinese and Russian wars, we • 
met many difficulties, but these were all 
for tlie sake of improving and developing 
the Japanese race. It is therefore a 
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matter of great pleasure for us to see the 
fruition of our labours in the recognition 
by the Americans of the superior qualities 
of the Jaixincsc immigrants. For myself 
the difficulties I encountered in studying 
in the United States and learning 
from the Americans have been greatly 
rewarded. 

Looking over the development of the 
Japanese immigrants in the United States, 
it is so remarkable tliat it certainly 
deserves the praise given by Ameri- 
The total Japanese immigrants on the 
Pacific Coast are said to be 60,000, but 
those engaged in farming, as land owners, 
land leasers or farm labourers number 
40,000. 'Hie result of the labour of these 
Japanese farmers in California yield 60,- 
000,000 dollars a year. Their agricultural 
products not only supply the markets of 
the Pacific and Western Slates, but also 
the markets of the Eastern States. The 
principal agricultural products raised by 
the Japanese are strawberries, aspharagus, 
grapes, tomatoes and potatoes. Recently 
the Japanese farmers have been raising- 
rice. The superior quality of the rice 
and the method of raising it are subjects 
of praise from the Americans. 

Being used to intensive cultivation and 
to the high value of land in Japan, these 
farmers took over land which had been 
given up by the Americans as not being 
fertile enough for cultivation and have 
made of it successful firms. Americans 
arc not used to intensive farming 
but the Japanese cultivate every inch 
of land with minute care. Side by side 
tile farms cultivated by the Americans 
and the Jajiancsc are in striking contrast. 
It is a fact that the Japanese farmers arc 
industrious and arc doing extremely well 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Again in and around Seattle, the Japan- 
ese are beginning to monopolize all the 
hotel business. These conditions are 
giving the Americans the fear that shortly 
:i Japanese colony will be established on 
the Pacific Coast. At the same time some 


ambitious jiersons are spreading various 
arguments and causing discussions in order 
to secure the sympathies of the American 
labourers for the purpose of attaining 
their own selfish ends. 

Moreover the political war of the United 
States has now reached its climax. The 
two parties have always been trying to 
outstrip each other in power. Each has 
been endeavouring not to lose but to win. 
The present anti -Japanese Initiative law 
was first proposed by the Democratic 
party, but the Republican party rose to 
support it as they did not wish to lose 
the sympathy of the voters. 

In order to gain success, what the 
American political parties do is to base 
their platform upon subjects of general 
interests and of minor importance. There- 
fore small matters, and not great, important 
subjects, are included in the party platform. 
The political war will not be decided 
immediately by minor questions and there- 
fore they will leave time and ground for 
a further campaign. The fact that one 
party does not wish to win quickly over 
tlie other can he proved by the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Cox and Harding, as 
Presidential candidates, after more than 
forty ballots. If Mr. McAdoo was 
presented as the Presidential Candidate 
his colour would be too clear, and voters 
would immediately decide whether or not 
to vote for him. As subjects for political 
discussion, the League of Nations is not 
much discussed, but the Shangtung, Korean 
and immigration questions which are minor 
in scojx: and do not directly concern the 
United States have been picked out. 

Thus on account of misunderstandings 
on the part of Americans, the Japanese 
immigrants became objects of fear and 
also of political discussion, and they have 
been most mercilessly treated. 1 believe 
that it is foolish and unreasonable to cause 
any conflict between the two countries 
because of such conditions and problems. 

From the history or civilization I have 
tried to' understand the source of the Amc- 
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rican civilization. The world civilization 
saw its first light at the northern base of 
Mt. Himalaya, and then crossing Central 
Asia, it entered Greece. After being 
highly developed in Rome it spread over 
Europe, reaching the summit of its de- 
velopment. Rut the continent of America 
was discovered and there the European 
civilization found a new field of develop- 
ment, and during the last century and a 
half the world's civilization has been 
greatly improved and developed in Ame- 
rica. Therefore the civilization of Ame- 
rica is in one sense made up of the best 
of the European civilization. America 
lias digested the Eat in, Teutonic and Slav 
civilizations, and the future development 
of the American civilization is of intense 
interest.- The westward advance of the 
American civilization was manifested in 
the Oriental voyage of Commodore Perry, 
and came in touch with the Jajiancsc 
civilization. 

Then what is the source of the Japanese 
civilization? The world's civilization 
advanced toward the cast and entered 
India where in philosophy, religion and 
law, it made wonderful development. 
Then it reached Japan by way of China 
and Korea, more than 1500 years ago. 
Again the Japanese race is not a pure 
race, but a mixed race. In Japan there 
are found the Malay blood and Korean 
blood. The races and peoples who in the 
past have reached the coast of Japan have 
freely mixed their blood with the blood 
of the original Japanese. In this mixing 
of various races, Japanese resemble the 
American people. Therefore the Japanese 
race can be said to possess the ability to 
produce elastic civilization. 

When I went to London in 1890, and 
met Herbert Spencer and asked him what 
he thought of the new constitution which 
Japan had adopted. Spjencer said that a 
constitution l for Japan would be meaning- 
less, as a constitution was nothing but 
the development of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion in regard to the Imperial rule. Two 


years later I went to London again and 
met Spencer. At that time I went 
there 011 the mission of revising treaties. 
Spencer then told me tliat it was dangerous 
for Japan to abolish extra-territoriality as 
Europeans might secure hold of Japan if 
such a thing was carried out. Then I 
replied that the Japanese civilization was 
far more elastic than he thought, and that 
if lie insisted upon his argument, he 
should write out his opinion, anti I 
promised him that during my lifetime, 
Japan should be placed under a government 
having equal footing with the European 
nations. He gave me a lengthy article 
on the subject, but he stated that his 
article should not be published during his 
lifetime for if it were made public he 
would meet with strong opposition in 
England. I kept his article with me in 
m cret, but seventeen years ago, the death 
of Spencer reached me by cable. At that 
time the late Captain Erinkky, then the 
Tokyo Correspondent of the London 
limes came to me and telegraphed to 
London the outline of the article written 
by Spencer, which was received with 
great interests in Europe. • 

Japan made development freely after 
abolishing extra-territoriality, and the 
foreigners of Yokohama and Kobe can 
not even compete with the Japanese at 
present. The Japanese civilization has 
been developed in this way, and this 
civilization of Japan is now face to face 
with the American civilization and only 
tlie Pacific Ocean rolls between them. 

Tf these two civilizations can be har- 
moniously brought together, it will natural- 
ly benefit humanity, but on the other 
hand, if they come into any conflict., it 
should be regretted for the sake of 
humanity. The world is entertaining 
great expectations from the continuation 
of the friendly relation between Ja]>an 
and the United States, and the people 
of tlie two nations should not fall 
short of tlic.se expectations; they are 
morally bound to be ever in accord with 
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each other for the future of the world’s 
civilization. 

Therefore the problems of Shantung 
and immigration are too small problems 
to bring about a conflict between the two 
countries. The two peoples should have 
broader views and find out a way for 
the final settlement that will benefit all 
humanity. 

As I have been of this opinion, for 
some years, I told it to the late Mr. 
Roosevelt, to Lord Bryce and to Mr. 
Vanderlip. These men of high standing 
have recognized my point of argument, 
but it is a sad thing that those who 
consider the matter in this light are so 
limited in number. If they recognize 
this fact, they can not say that the 
Japanese are an inferior race. Recently 
Americans have come to recognize and 
even to state that the Japanese are 
superior. Then is it not unreasonable to 
exclude Japanese at present from the 
Pacific Coast ? 

I low then is the Japanese- American 
problem to be solved ? There are two 
sides to this question to be considered, 
one living the fundamental side, and the 
oilier, the practical side. 

Fundamcntarily, the Japanese immigra- 
tion question is not an economic problem, 
but a racial question, as already stated by 
Americans themselves. If so, it has to 
be solved intelligently and statesmanly. 
I told Mr. Vanderlip that if he were 
going to endeavour to remove the Ame- 
rican misunderstanding from this view 
] joint, 1 would try to remove misunder- 
standings in Japan. As Messrs. Vanderlip, 
Taft and Sherman are trying, to live up 
to their promise on this point, I have to 
pay due respect to their endeavours. 

Concerning the practical side of the 
problem, the relation between the Federal 
Government and State Governments in 
Hie United States is such, that often 
conflicts occur between them. Even when 
-‘‘ third nation concludes a treaty with the 
United States, if the States object to it. 


the Federal Government is helpless. This 
difficulty has been experienced by many 
other nations in dealing with the United 
States. Especially England has had many 
difficulties in negotiating with the United 
States. The Newfoundland Fishery rights, 
the St. Lawrence navigation question, the 
transportation problem between Canada 
and the United States, the Five Lakes 
trade question, and the problem of the 
British Columbia boundaries, were settled 
only after great difficulties owing to the 
conflict of treaty terms with Slate laws 
Therefore the two counties finally appointed 
a “Joint High Commission” to investigate 
those subjects. Now Mr. Taft intends to 
organize such a committee to study the 
Japanese- American question and his plan 
has a good precedent in the negotiations 
with England. 

The result of these negotiations and 
studies made at the recent visit of Air. 
Vanderlip can not be published today, but 
it can be said that if such a plan of 
organizing a joint committee is made, it 
hail its first hearing in the conference with 
Air. Vanderlip. 

Committees arc to be selected from 
influential men in political circles in both 
countries, and they are to study all 
the problems existing between the two 
countries. Upon the suggestion and advice 
of the Committee treaties will be con- 
cluded, and such treaties will be drawn 
up most minutely so that no conflict with 
Slate laws shall arise in the future. When 
such treaties are concluded, the present 
agitation will find ways of settling down. 

However, if the two peoples continue 
to misunderstand each other as they do 
at present, there will be much to be 
regretted. It is desired of Americans that 
they will treat Japan and the Japanese on 
equal footing. In the Congressional 
Alcssago of 1907 President Roosevelt, said 
“lie, who is eager to learn, is iit to 
teach,” in describing the Japanese. The 
Japanese have learned from the United 
States in the past, and as the result, Japan 
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may have something to teach to the 
United States. Again the United States 
is afraid of and so dislikes Japan. 1 told 
Mr. Vanderlip, “ If Americans dislike and 
exclude the Japanese without a just cause, 
it can not be helped. A line should be 
drawn in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
and the cast of the line will belong to 
the United States and the west of the 
line to Japan. But even if such a thing 
were possible, how about steamships, 
mails, cablegrams and aeroplanes that 
have to pass across this line? If all 
communications by steamships, mails and 
cablegrams are to be suspended, it will 
break the circle of civilization and stop 
its development. If the Americans can 
understand this reason, they can not 
exclude the Japanese.” 

The current of civilization is going 
around all the time, and there is no 
reason, in my opinion, to stop the coming 
of immigrants. 

However if the demand of Japan is 
such as to cause th the 

American constitution and the enacting of 
new state laws, it brings another side to 
the problem, but the Japanese demand is 
a negative one , desiring to keep the 
present laws and regulations. If the 
United States does not like the Japanese 
immigration, Japan is willing to faithfully 
carry out the Gentlemen's Agreement, and 
if the Picture-Brides are undesirable, they 
will be stopped. However the State of 
California wishes at present to curtail the 
rights and privileges of the Japanese in 
that State which have been rightly and 
legally secured. Japan only desires that 
the American born children of the Japan- 
ese parentage should be given citizenship 
like the American born children of other 
foreign parentage. It is impossible to 
understand why the State of California 
will not grant this just demand of 
Japan. 

The Americans are criticising tint Japan- 
ese are not assimilative, but I believe that if 
they arc given proper right and privileges, 


they will respect the American flag and 
will become good American citizens, just 
as they are good Japanese citizens in 
Japan. This is the innate characteristic 
of the Japanese. In this connection the 
attitude of the Germans in the United 
Slates during the war should be considered. 

They have tried to cause obstacles to the 
policies of President Wilson, and carried 
out strikes, murders and other acts of 
violence which the American authorities 
found difficult to suppress. On the other 
hand, the Japanese immigrants have always 
supported America during the war and 
did their share also. 

The Japanese demand may not be 
realized during my life time, .but- I am 
confident that it will be realized in the 
days of my children or grandchildren. 

I lowever I am not at all satisfied with 
the condition of the Japanese immigrants 
in the United States. They should also 
give more care and attention to many 
important points. The Americans say that 
the Japanese immigrants do not assimilate, 
that Japanese are apt to mingle with the 
Japanese inly, that they make their 
purchases at Japanese stores, and go to 
Japanese churches. When two or three 
Japanese settle together in one place, 
soon there will be seen a Japanese village. 
These things look unpleasant to Americans, 
and it fs natural that Americans think 
that if Japanese desire to keep to tiler 
selves, they (Americans) would not 
attempt to mingle with the Japanese. 
Therefore, the Japanese immigrants them- 
selves should give more attention to their 
daily life. 

At any rate, it is not deniable that 
there exist strong misunderstandings bet- 
ween Japanese and Americans, and these 
misunderstandings should be removed as 
soon as possible as the first step towards 
true friendship between the two peoples. 
M utual understanding cultivates mutual 
respect which is the foundation of cordial 
iUid peaceful relation between the tufa 
nations ! 
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League of Nations and the Question of * 
Armament Restriction 

By Baron Tosuiatsu Sakamoto, Member of the House of Peers 


J APAN is often accused of her ambi- 
tion for the domination of the Pacific. 
But is Japan’s naval program, that is, the 
proposed completion of the so-called 
“Hachi-Hachi" squadron,* really intended 
for the domination of the Pacific ? If so, 
is it sufficient for such a I Icrculcan task ? 
Let us study the question in the light of 
the League of Nations 7>is-a-vis the prob- 
lem of restricting armaments. 

The League of Nations conference will 
take place in November next, at Geneva, 
when the most important topic of discus- 
sion will be the proposed restriction of 
armaments. Everybody interested in the 
world politics cannot but regard it with 
keen interest. I lowever, no one can pro- 
phesy how the League members wiJl settle 
this vexing question. 

Judging from the prevailing state of 
things, it seems safe for us not to 
expect much from the forthcoming con- 
ference. Needless to say that such an 
important international arrangement as the 
restriction of armaments should be preced- 
ed by a perfect unity of all the strong 
nations of the world. However, America 
lias not yet signed the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles, thus staying outside the League 
of Nations. This is the first and foremost 
impediment in the smooth settlement of 
the armament restriction question. 

It may be technically contended that 
inasmuch as the League of Nations Cove- 
nant binds its signatories only, the League 
members may well adopt all laudable 
measures and enforce them without paying 
attention to America. It is plausible enough, 
biit this theoretical contention can not work 
smoothly when put to a practical test, 

(C ,7* Bachi ” mums eight in Ja^ancs.^; therefore- 
, a:-hi-Hnchi " means lw.» smi-it Irons, each consisting 
,,f « Battleships. 


because the question of armament cannot be 
settled by a single nation alone. The 
magnitude of armament for any particular 
nation can be decided only in comparison 
with the armaments of the other nations. 
So long as America who possesses a navy 
which is a close rival of England, stands 
outside the League of Nations, reserving 
the right of free movement, all the arrange- 
ments made by the League of Nations 
will be threatened with destruction. 

I do not hesitate to assert that the 
participation of America is absolutely ne- 
cessary, if the League of Nations is to be 
an efficient instrument for the maintenance 
of peace in the world. Will America 
join the League, then? This is a question 
full of interest. The League question is 
at present ail important issue for the 
presidential campaign in America. But 
when everything has settled down after the 
election, the Americans will not be glad 
to pursue a policy of seclusion, while 
the League members too, who realise 
the absolute necessity of the American 
adherence, will have no scruples in re- 
cognising the American participation, with 
some reservations. It is my firm belief 
that tilings are moving in this direction. 
Considered in this light, there may be no 
hope for the definite solution of the arma- 
ment question at the forthcoming conferen- 
ce of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
but probably it will be brought up for 
discussion when preliminary exchanges of 
views will be conducted among the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers. 

Article VIII of the League of Nations 
Covenant reads as follow: 

“The members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
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lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. The Council, 
taking into account the geographical situa- 
tion and circumstances of each state, shall 
formulate plans for such reduction for the 
consideration and action of the several 
Governments.” 

It is said that the original draft of this 
paragraph was of a dictatorial nature, but 
that the phraseology was modified so as 
to remove all objectionable wording, and 
thus secure an unanimous adherence. Ac- 
cording to the Covenant, if any of the 
Eeaguc members takes exception categori- 
cally to the plan of armament reduction 
as formulated by the Council, the matter 
will stop there and go no further; because 
it is stipulated that all League measures 
should be supported unanimously by all the 
League members before they become 
obligatory. Inasmuch as, however, con- 
ciliation and self-control will be the 
keynote of the League conference, it may 
not be difficult to find a meeting-point for 
the members, by exercising mutual con- 
cession. 

Indeed, conciliation, self-control, fairness 
and equity should be the ruling spirit of 
the League of Nations conference. If the 
conference be guided by this spirit, it will 
be able to achieve satisfactory results. But 
if the conference lacks in such a spirit, it 
will prove a liotbed for disappointment 
and vexation. In short, whether the con- 
ference will be successful or not entirely 
depends upon the sincerity of the delega- 
tes sent by the various Powers. In this 
connection some suggest that the armament 
competition be put a stop to compulsorily, 
and that no further extension of armaments 
be permitted to any Powers. But such a 
suggestion defies the basic spirit of the 
League of Nations Covenant ; so it is not 
feasible. 

About two decades ago, when the first 
international peace conference convocatcd 
by the then Tsar of Russia took place at 
Hague, the restriction of armaments was 


one of the most important topics of dis- 
cussion. Then a clever caricaturist traves- 
tied the conference by drawing a picture 
of a dinner party of persons with varying 
appetites. In the picture, a person whose 
visage remarkably resembled that of a 
northern bear, with a bulged belly, was 
saying: ” I have had enough of it. Let 
us give up the dinner”. In response, a per- 
son who was thin and emaciated was 
retorting:” I have taken no food whatever 
for the past three days. The proposal may 
be convenient to your excellency and others 
who have heartily enjoyed feasting but it 
is a very regrettable one for me who is 
very hungry. This caricature may apply 
as well to the present question of arma- 
ment restriction. The fairest solution of 
the problem is to make those Powers 
whose armaments are nearly complete, halt 
in their further extension of armaments 
while the other Powers should be allowed 
to extend their armaments to a certain 
point, according to arrangement. The 
standard of extension should be determined 
according to Art. VIII of the League of 
Nations Covenant, ” taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances 
of each state.” 

Now let us turn to the naval repletion 
program of Japan, namely the “Ilachi- 
llaclii” squadron program, which has been 
approved by the last session of the Diet, 
and is to be completed by 1927. Since 
the European war came to a close, the 
European and American Powers have 
greatly reduced their military estimates. 
At this juncture, Japan is going to extend 
her Navy. This may be interpreted by 
some as a piece of militaristic policy pur- 
sued on the part of japan in defiance of 
the world tendency. But there can be no 
greater misunderstanding. In this connec- 
tion, it must be remembered that the 
“Hachi-llachi ” squadron program is a 
very old one in this country. Indeed it 
was approved by the late Emperor Mciji 
more than ten years ago. Since then it 
lias been pending. It should luivc been 
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completed long ago, therefore, if it had 
not been for the political upheaval and the 
frequent changes of cabinets since the 
beginning of the Taisho Era. The last ses- 
sion of the Diet has only done what should 
have been done several sessions before. 

Accordingly, it is incumbent upon the 
Japanese delegates to take every pains 
possible for explaining the true nature of 
Japan's naval program at the forthcoming 
league conference and also the fact tliat 
it is the minimum armament necessary for 
her self-defense, aggressivisin being the 
most foreign idea to the program. 

In ancient clays, the “ Samurai’ 1 * of this 
country made a point of possessing a pair 
of swords, however poor he might be- 
But his weapons were intended for safe- 
guarding his honor but never for swash- 
buckling purposes. Tliat is the teaching of 
the ethics of our ancient (Lays or “Bushido.” 

The “I lachi-Hachi” squadron that may 
well be compared to this pair of swords for 
the “ Samurai " is the minimum armament 
necessary for Japan to safeguard her pres- 


tige and honour. But it is surely not de- 
signed for aggressive purposes, as can be 
easily seen from its comparatively limited 
strength. In 1927, when the “ Hachi- 
Hachi ” squadron program will have been 
completed, Japan's total naval strength will 
be only seventy per cent of the American 
Navy and sixty per cent of the British 
Navy. These percentages are based on 
the present naval strength of the United 
States and Great Britain and it is probable 
that they will make substantial additions 
to their sea-power by 1927. 

The above comparison is principally 
made in reference to the strength of capital 
ships, but it must bo remembered tliat the 
strength of the Japanese Navy regarding 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and auxi- 
liary vessels, is far inferior to that of 
either England or America. 

Then how can Japan make a bid for 
the domination of the Pacific or for other 
aggressive purposes, with such a weak 
navy ? The charge is quite absurd if not 
ridiculous, to- say the least. 


Who is to have the Yap Island? 

By Vick- Admiral Tokcya Kamiizumi. 


As the Yap Island, the former German 
possession in the South Sea, was wrested 
from the hands of the Germans by the 
Japanese Navy in the Great War Slid lias 
been under the mandatory control of Japan, 
it has been generally considered that the 
Island will be \xTtnanently placed under 
the control of Japan. Quite unexpectedly, 
however, the United States has come for- 
ward to claim possession of the Island. 
At the League of Nations Conference to 
be held at Geneva in November, the pro- 
blem is expected to be a subject of heated 
•discussion, but it is unnecessary to state 
that Japan should insist upon her right 
regardless of any objections which the 
United States may put forth. 


Fhis little island in the South Sea first 
attracted the public attention of the United 
States and became an important point of 
the Pacific question when President Wilson 
and the Senate discussed the island, in 
September, 1919. Yap Island is an impor- 
tant base for the cable lines connecting 
Asia, America and Oceania and was owned 
formerly by a German Cable Company, 
and on that account it drew the attention 
of American statesmen. The American 
Naval authorities also are desiring to 
secure Yap permanently. If the United 
States is to have the mandatory control 
of Yap Island, she will firmly control the 
entire cable lines of the Pacific, even to- 
day she controls most of the important 
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cable lines of the Pacific. Therefore it is 
clear that the occupation of Yap by the 
United States will greatly develop the 
American trade on the Pacific. Moreover 
from a strategclic view-point, Yap island 
and the cable lines arc of great importance 
and her .acquisition of the island anti cables 
will undoubtedly increase America's influ- 
ence in the Pacific. 

The first cable line out of Yap goes 
north cast to Guam, 563 miles, and there 
connects with’ the lines of the Pacific 
Commercial Cable Co. Guam Island is 
the base of the American cable lines in the 
Pacific, and four cable lines run but of the 
island; the first going 2,607 eastward 
reaches San Francisco, the second reaches 
Manila, 1,632 miles west, -from Manila 
a line goes to Shanghai, China, 1,264 
miles away--, the third travelling north- 
ward S99 miles reaches the Ogasawara 
Islands, Japan, and the fourth going 563 
miles south-westward reaches Yap Island; 
— the last mentioned line was formerly 
owned by Germany. 

Resides a line connecting with Guam 
Island, there are two more cable lines 
running out of Yap, one going northward 


to Shanghai, connecting there with the 
Manila-Shanghai line of the Pacific Com- 
mercial Cable Company, and the other 
reaching Mcnado, at the north end of 
Celebes, Dutch East Indies, 1,076 miles 
away. 

As the United States already possesses 
cable lines centered at Guam, if she is 
to secure Yap island and cable lines, she 
will occupy a very advantageous position 
both in peace and in war. On the other 
hand, the South Sea islands under the 
Japanese Mandatory control will lose all 
means of communications with Japan pro- 
per. On this point the United States 
argues that as the two former German 
cables running from Germany to New 
York have been taken over by England 
and France, each taking one line, it is 
proper for the United States to secure 
the cable lines from Yap to Guam and 
from Yap to Shanghai, totalling 2)340 
miles. This argument, however, lias no 
foundation and there is no reason to 
support it. 

Recently the United Staled has been 
surpassing England and Holland in trade 
with the Dutch East Indies, and to her 
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the direct cable line from Guam to Mc- 
nado, Clcbes, via Yap, becomes of great 
importance and value. Again the accuracy 
and speed of cable messages depend large- 
ly on having many intermediate stations 
on a line; especially in the case of long 
distance cable lines without any inter- 
mediate stations, the transmission of mes- 
sages is often impeded or made impossible 
because of the weakness of electric current. 
On these grounds the United States is 
eager to secure the island and cable lines, 
but it is a selfish desire to insist upon 
acquiring a thing simply because it is 
necessary for oneself. 

Yap Island and cable lines have been 
taken from Germany by the Japanese 
Navy, and so there exists no relation 
between them and the United States. The 
island, also, has an important bearing upon 
the administration of the South Sea islands, 


now under the Japanese mandatory control. 
One might insist that the cable lines 
should be disposed of separately from the 
island, but they were both formerly owned 
by one and the same owner, and cable 
lines and their base are inseparable. There- 
fore, it is unnatural and unreasonable to 
dispose of them separately, and Japan can 
not agree to give the cable lines to the 
United States. 

If the League of Nations forces Japan 
to deliver the cable lines to the United 
States, the League’s action will go to 
confirm the prevalent belief that it exists 
for the protection of the interests of the 
white powers only, and that the principles 
of justice and humanity are cast to the 
winds by the white powers when the 
country concerned in any question is a 
coloured one. 


The Pacific Alliance 

By Katsiji Inaiiara, A. ]\I., Ik Sc. 


On or about June 12, a Paris press 
message reported that England has the 
intention to conclude an alliance with 
America in place of the alliance with Japan. 
This is her new policy toward the Ear East. 
The message added that it emanated from 
official circles in Paris. Apparently, it is 
a reliable piece of news, based on facts. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
the Anglo-American alliance lias been so 
often and so vigorously advocated by both 
Englishmen and Americans residing in 
Cliina and also by Australian journalists. 

Eor these reasons, we should not pass 
over it lightly, without laying any atten- 
tion. It cannot be denied that the so- 
called Anglo-American alliance lias much 
possibility of realisation. Limited sjxice at 
n| y dis]x>sal forbids me to dwell at length 
upon why it is so. Suffice it to say, 
however, that for England there is no 


other possible rival in the world but Ame- 
rica, now that Germany has collapsed. 
This may be clear to any one who pays 
attention to the development of the world 
situation. 

Let us have a glimpse into history and 
we shall see at once that England has 
waged many wars, not for defensive pur- 
poses, but for her definite policy to achieve 
supremacy, first in Europe, and then in the 
world. Her wars with Holland, Spain, 
France, and recently with Germany were 
waged not for capricious reasons, but for 
her well defined programme to dominate, 
first Europe and now the world at large. 

Indeed it has been anil is the traditional 
policy of England to crush her rival who 
is likely to challenge her aspirations for 
domination. Her execution of this policy 
is responsible for the downthrow of Ger- 
many ill tile recent war. All sorts of 
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reasons can be fetched to whitewash one's 
action. Especially so is it with the inter- 
national relations. Hut the history of 
England shows unmistakably that it has 
been her time-honored policy to deal a 
deathblow to the rival who challenged her 
domination. 

Now the end of the great war finds 
England to be the mistress of the world, 
her close rival being America. It is said 
that history repeats itself. If this proverb 
holds good with England too, her future 
‘policy must be to crush her rival, Ameri- 
ca. This is indeed a delicate question. 
Judging, however, front the past policy of 
England, it is my opinion that the strug- 
gle for supremacy between England and, 
America will grow keener and keener in 
future. This is no theoretical argument. 
On the contrary, there are increasing in- 
dications that the relations between the 
two countries arc fast developing from 
rivalry into collision. 

For example, it is a well-known fact 
that a general arbitration treaty was pro- 
posed between England and America, 
necessitating the provision of Acticle IV 
in the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. The 
arbitration treaty was killed owing to the 
stout opposition of the American Senate. 
It is no question whether the treaty failed 
or not. What is of supreme importance 
is why it became necessary for the two 
countries to think of a general arbitration 
treaty. To casual observers, it would ap- 
pear that the proposed general arbitration 
treaty testified to the close friendship 
between the two nations. Hut nothing is 
further from the truth. 

Just as the necessity of a physician 
presupposes the existence of illness, the 
need of a general arbitration treaty 
betrays the existence of the seeds of dis- 
cords between the high contracting parties. 
England and America had many troubles 
between them, which might plunge them 
into serious clashes. Hut they thought it 
ill-advised to leave the things to take 
their own course. This is the reason why 


they tried to conclude the general arbitra- 
tion treaty. If there were no causes for 
quarrel, there would be no necessity for 
tlie conclusion of a general arbitration 
treaty. The very efforts ‘for the conclusion 
of such a treaty arc an ample evidence of 
the fact that the relations between England 
and America have been anything but 
satisfactory. 

England is rcponsible, in a measure, for 
the strained relations, but it must be noted 
that America has assumed a much provoca- 
tive attitude toward England. Through 
the Monroe Doctrine America tries to 
exclude England from the western hemi- 
sphere. Hesidcs her self-assertive attitude 
at the Peace Conference of Versailles gave 
no favorable impressions to England. 
A practical nation, as England is, she gives 
no vent to her ire. Hut it will be a too 
optimistic view to think that England 
takes no affront at the self-assertive attitude 
of America. Of course, it is problemati- 
cal whether England will be able to deal 
successfully with America like Germany, 
when a collision occurs between them. 
This explains the attitude of England to 
humor America on every important ques- 
tion, thus adding to the self-assertive 
tendency of America all the while. It will 
be seen, therefore, that there is a great 
possibility of a clash between the two 
nations and also that their feelings are 
alicanatcd. 

When we consider the remarkable Paris 
message in this light, we reach an inter- 
esting conclusion. Apparently it does not 
seem plausible tliat an alliance would be 
concluded between England and America 
who have much possibility of collision and 
whose feelings are greatly estranged. Seen 
from another viewpoint, however, it is not 
improbable, though it is quite a different 
question whether America will accept such 
a proposal. Hut considered from the .stand- 
point of England, tlie realis;ition of the 
proposition is within the range of possi- 
bility. England knows that her closest 
rival is America, just as Germany has been 
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until quite recently. At the same time 
she is fully aware that America is a for- 
midable enemy. Hence her strenuous 
efforts to minimise the possibilities of a 
clash as much as possible. For this pur- 
pose, it must be admitted that the proposed 
Anglo-American Pacific Alliance is certain- 
ly a Jiappy idea. 

Some time ago when John Hay advan- 
ced the open door principle for China, the 
other foreign powers had already establi- 
shed a firm hold on China. If no efforts 
had been made to rectify the situation, 
there might have been no room left for 
the activity of America. Therefore if we 
think, that the famous state secretary was 
prompted by his desire to wedge America 
into the international theater of competi- 
tion in China, in expounding his open 
door and equal opportunity principle, noth- 
ing is farther from our intention to place 
America in a false light. Indeed America 
does not forget to whitewash her efforts 
for the promotion of her own interests with 
justice and humanity, though she stigma- 
tises as territorial ambition, any effort for 
expansion on the part of her rival. Sup- 
pose Japan behaved in Central and South 
America just as America doin in this 
part of the world, what would she say ? 
Hut introspection is the last thing in the 
world America would do. It is indeed 
curious that if others would imitate her 
action which is said to be based upon 
justice and humanity, she would denounce 
them as the enemy of humanity and 
justice. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance protects 
the special interests of the high contracting 
parties, though it is also intended for the 
maintenance of peace in the Far East. 
'This wounds the feelings of America al- 
though she enjoys complacently her own 
.special interests in Mexico and zealously 
guards them. She has a strange trick of 
attacking other nations under the pretence 
°l justice and humanity if the\ r happen to 
possess special interests. Tin’s attitude of 
America cannot be reconciled with the 


Anglo- Japanese Alliance. Therefore, if 
England wants to conclude an alliance with 
America, she must give up Japan. It is 
an absolute impossibility to ally herself 
with America on the one hand and on 
the other to continue her alliance with this 
country on the part of England. Con- 
sidered in this light, the Paris message 
reporting the proposed alliance between 
England and America instead of Jaj>an is 
far more logical than the Anglo- Ameri- 
can-Japancse Alliance as propounded by 
Marquis Okuma. 

It would be painful for England to 
forsake Japan. He it remembered, how- 
ever, that compared to surgical operations 
it is the amputation of a limb, far safer 
and better than the operations on the vital 
parts. Therefore, it is my belief that 
England will not hesitate to abandon^; ya\ta v 
if only America approves of the j 
alliance. 

Of course England should be ready to 
give up all her policy in the Far East, if 
she forsook Japan. This would be some- 
what painful to England, but it will prove 
a cheap sacrifice, if she can win the friend- 
ship of America by it. England's position 
in China cannot be maintained for a much 
longer time. Already her commercial 
interests along the Yangtze Valley are 
threatened by Japanese competition. If 
America or Germany takes the place of 
Japan, the result will also be the defeat of 
England. It is the same to England, 
therefore, whether her place is taken by' 
Japan or by” America. So if she can secure 
the assistance, at least the benevolent 
neutrality, of America in her policy toward 
Europe, England will be glad to p:u*t with 
her special interests in China in favor of 
America and shake hands with the latter 
in place of Japan. 

Hut it remains an open question whether 
America will readily conclude the Pacific 
alliance with England, though it will be 
extremely advantageous to the latter. In 
principle, she will heartily' support the 
proposition, because ot her conviction that 
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it will be efficacious in checkmating Japan 
in China, and further that it will much 
oblige China. However, it is doubtful 
whether it will meet the approval of the 
American Senate which vetoed the general 
arbitration treaty with England and is now- 
opposing the League of Nations. England 
is fully aware of the possible opposition 
from the American Senate. Yet no one 
can tell that she will not propose the Pacific 
alliance to America. Not that she thinks 
that she will be able to overcome the 
senatorial opposition, but that she believes 
that she will be able by it to demonstrate 
her friendship for America. Owing to 
these reasons, the Pacific alliance as report- 
ed from Paris cannot be passed over lightly. 

The same Paris message adds that if 
America disapproves the proposed con- 
cJKsifc jn of the Pacific alliance, England will 
ten yifys nv her alliance with Japan. Wo 


take no offence at it. To England, co- 
ojjcration with America is the best measure. 
Therefore, it is but natural for her to try 
the next best one when the very best 
measure fails. Japan has only to adopt a 
policy which appears best to herself, with- 
out paying undue deference^ to the other 
nations. There is no reason that an alliance 
should be renewed simply because of the 
fact that it lias hitherto been renewed 
again and again. Therefore, Japan should 
survey her own position carefully and 
formulate the best policy for herself. There 
is no necessity for us to be trammelled 
by the past. It is of course necessary to 
take a long view, but it is well for us to 
cast our foreign policy with a decade or 
a generation at most as one stage, there 
being no greater folly than to stick to our 
old policy in the midst of the rapid change 
of our environment. 


New Shipping Lawn of America 

By T)u. Tfiui: Tkkao 


It is hardly necessary to note that a 
new force needs an enormous power to 
wedge itself into old, well crystallized 
forces. This is the reason why new rising 
nations are so handicapped. For instance, 
Germany, a comparatively new nation in 
the world history tried persistently to 
dominate the other nations. ] fowever her 
exertions proved of no avail, simply because 
her creed was/ that tlic end justified the 
means. All her movements were in defiance 
of international justice and usages. The 
new shipping law of America also may be 
regarded in the light of a new force trying 
to wedge itself into the old ones. 

America is now possessed of more than 
ten million tons, being the largest shipping 
Power in the world except England. This 
gigantic shipping has been created by 
America during the war. Therefore, Ame- 
rica is a new, and a rising nation, regard- 


ing shipping. The Jones Bill, or the new 
American slapping law, is intended to 
make the American mercantile marine an 
instrumentality for commercial development 
in times of peace and in times of war an 
auxiliary force of the American Navy. 

The exertions of the American Ad- 
ministration command our sympathy. But 
it must be remembered tliat all national 
expansion must be based upon a justifiable 
foundation, recognized as international 
justice and equity. Otherwise, however 
strenuous the efforts may be, they arc 
doomed to end in failure, as was demon- 
strated in the case of Germany. 

Among others, the Jones Bill proposes: 

( I ) That the commercial treaties should 
be cancelled in order to enable the United 
States government to levy preferential 
tariffs and tonnage dues on the goods 
imported by the American vessels. 
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(2) That preferential freight rates 
should be allowed on the goods transported 
by the American vessels, when they are- 
carried by the American railways. 

(3) That the prohibition of iaslal 
trade should be extended. 

It will be noted that the new American 
shipping law is designed for the protection 
of American shipping, out and out. It is 
true that America is not the only country 
which gives protection to its own shipping, 
several other countries extending strong 
protection to their mercantile marines. Hut 
there is no country except America that 
attempts to protect its own shipping by 
discriminatory tariff, because all the com- 
mercial treaties guarantee the prohibition 
of protection by db criminatory tariff. 
However, America is audacinu.-. enough to 
dare to cancel her commercial treaties with 
no less than 24 countries, in order that 
she may protect her mercantile marine by 
meting out discriminatory treatment to 
foreign vessels. There is no other 
country protecting its shipping by granting 
preferential freight rates on the goods 
transported by its own vessels. Should 
the Jones Bill be enacted, all foreign 
would find it itelv imp 

to compete with the American shipowners 
having preferential tariff as well as pre- 
ferential freight rates. Hut would Ameri- 
ca go the length of destroying the freedom 
of trade guaranteed by the commercial 
treaties, at the expense of international 
friendship ? 

As for the proposed extension of the 
areas prohibited for coastal trade, it cer- 
tainly runs counter to the world tendency, 
as an international agitation is gaining 
strength in various countries for emancipat- 
ing their coasts for the foreign vessels. 
Especially is it so, when we remember the 
fiet that America is going to include in 
the* so-called coastal trade the trade between 
America and her possessions abroad. The 
inconsistency of America will be brought 
*nto a bolder relief when we mention the 
freedom 0 f the seas, a principle so zealously 


advocated by the American people from 
ancient times and again so valiantly cham- 
pioned by President Wilson during the 
Peace Conference at Versailles. 

It is a truism that extremes will always 
meet with failures, and it can not be 
denied that extreme protection will in the 
long run amount to no protection at all. 
Therefore, we can not but regard with 
misgivings the shipping policy of America, 
which aims at extreme protection. 

In this connection, it may be well to 
bear in mind that such an extreme pro- 
tection is, as it were, a double-edged 
-.word, which is likely to injure the assai- 
lant as well as the assailed. To quote a 
few possibilities, such extreme protection 
will provoke a reprisal from the interested 
Powers. Kor example, if England should 
prohibit the entry of all American vessels 
into the ports of her possessions and also 
bar the American vessels from participa- 
ting in coastal trade on the ground that 
there is no obligation for her to observe 
the commercial treaties with America, 
because of the American cancellation of 
them, the result would be the remarkable 
curtailment of the sphere of activity for 
the American vessels. 

Secondly, it is true that America is now 
possessed of a large shipping trade, but it 
can not stand comparison with that of 
England, while there is no denying that 
the American shipbuilding capacity is 
limited. Such being the case, America 
finds herself in a position which compels 
her to depend upon the foreign vessels for 
the transport ition of at least one third of 
her total trade. Und;r these circumstan- 
ces, it is extremely problematical wliether 
America will be able to carry out her 
projected protection to her shipping with- 
out jeopardising her home trade anil in- 
dustry. On this point the press opinion 
in America itself seems to be extremely 
pessimistic, some papers going so far as 
to prophesy the inevitable destruction of 
the American trade and industry, while 
other roundly denouncing the inadvisability 
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of the preferential tariff and freight rates. 
Tt is a fact that so long as America has no 
shipping large enough to monopolise her 
own trade, the protection to her shipping 
can not fail to affect her trade and industry 
adversely. 

Thirdly, the American shipping will be 
exposed to the keenest competition con- 
ceivable from all the vessels in the world. 
It is a well known fact that the majority 
of the American vessels have been con- 
structed during the war with hasty com- 
pletion in view rather than careful building. 
It is also an acknowledged fact that the 
American vessels are the most expensive 
in operation. Then how can the Ameri- 
can vessels successfully compete with the 
vessels of other countries which are built 
well and arc less expensively operated ? 

It is our firm conviction that America 
will suffer most, in case the shipping indus- 
try of the world is compelled to resort to 
a bitterest form of competition. Of course, 
the prompters of the Jones Bill may have 
ample resources to cope with such an 
eventuality. But it must be admitted that 
almost insurmountable difficulties will ac- 
company the efforts to ojjcratc the Bill 
most effectively and yet most innocuously. 
Already the operation of the preferential 
freight rates has been postponed until 
January i, of next year. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of the Philippines in 
the areas prohibited for coastal trading 
has now been postponed indefinitely. This 
points to the great difficulties in enforcing 
the Bill. 

Rome was’ not built in a day. If a 
country desires to ensure a sane and sound 
development of its shipping, it should not 
resort to so rash a move. Considered 
in this light, we trust that America will 
reconsider the Jones Bill. 

Before closing, a word is neccssaiy on 
the misunderstanding of the Japanese ship- 
ping on the part of the American legisla- 
tors in reference to the Jones Bill. It is 
reported that Admiral Benson, Chairman 
of the American Shipping Board, addressed 


a letter to the Commercial Relations Com- 
mittee, while the Jones Bill was under 
discussion by the Senate, emphasising that 
the preferential freight rates intended for 
the protection of shipping had been already 
enforced by Germany and Japan, and that 
America was only going to imitate the 
precedent. A similar line of argument is 
said to be advocated by the supporters of 
the Jones Bill. Sotting aside the case of 
Germany, Japan has never given discrimina- 
tory treatment to foreign mercliants in 
connection with the frieght rates. It is 
true that there is a so-called “ Sansen-rcn- 
raku-unchin 99 or the through freight rates 
for the three railway lines. It grants 
special rates for the goods destined for 
North Manchuria from Osaka by the 
Imperial Railway line, the Korean Rail- 
way line, and the South Manchuria Railway 
line. But this through freight rate is not 
reserved for the Japanese merchants alone, 
the privilege being open to all foreign 
merchants too. 

Again, it is true that the American 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company made a 
Proposal to the South Manchuria Railway 
Company for the through freight rate 
arrangement, some time ago. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company was read)’ 
to accept the proposal, but the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company lias withdrawn 
its proposal. At present, a freight .ar- 
rangement exists between the South Man- 
churia Railway Company and the two 
steamship companies of Japan, that is, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaislia and the Osaka 
Shoscn Kaislia. But it is learnt authori- 
tatively that it is not the intention of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company to 
limit the freight arrangement to the Japan- 
ese steamers alone, it being ready to enter 
into a similar arrangement with the foreign 
steamship concerns too. 

The misunderstanding of the above fact 
may explain the misrepresentation of the 
alleged preferential freight rates in Japan. 
But the American misunderstanding docs 
not stop here, because Admiral Benson, 
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Chairman of the American Shipping Hoard, 
is reported to have . declared upon the 
proclamation of the new shipping law to 
the effect that the new shipping law is 
intended against a certain country in the 
Far East which places obstacles in the 
development of the American shipping, by 
preventing the American vessels from load- 
ing cargoes on their return voyage. 

Thus the Admiral insinuates that Japan 
is obstructing the development of the Ame- 
rican shipping in the Far East, but there 
could be no falser charge. Japan has never 
hindered the American vessels from getting 
cargoes on their return voyage from the 
Far East. The number of the American 
vessels which visit the Far I Cast has greatly 
increased of late, and it is true that they 
experience 110 small difficulty in securing 
freight on their return voyage. But there 
is no foundation for the .American charge 
that it is due to a secret arrangement 
between the Japanese shipowners and the 
Japanese consignees. It must be admitted 
that America is rather responsible for the 
situation. Japanese consignees are not 
induced to deixmd upon the American 
vessels, first because the American vessel 
are so irregular in their sailings, and 
secondly because the American vessels are 
newcomers to this part of the world, so 
that the Japanese consignees prefer the 
Japanese vessels 011 which they have 
hitherto deluded, to the new American 
ships with which they have had no connec- 
tions up till now. 

'File accusation of Admiral Henson seems 
ridiculous, to say the least, when we recall 
the fact, that the Japanese shipping in- 
terests make it a rule to effect an arrange- 
ment with the American vessels regarding 
goods to be sent from this part of the 
world to America. 

Further the supporters of the Jones Hill 
in America refer to the shipping subsidies 
in this. . country and allege that the de- 
velopment of the Japanese shipping owes 


its prosi>crity to this system, emphasising 
that it necessitates adoption of the same 
system for America too. Hut this is also 
a serious misunderstanding of the shipping 
situation of this country. It is true that 
Japan gives shipping subsidies, following 
the examples set by foreign countries. Of 
course the principal object is the encourage- 
ment of the shipping industry, but the 
direct concern of the Japanese Government 
is to have regular services maintained bet- 
ween Japan anti the other countries at all 
times, regardless of the prosperity or 
depression of the shipping industry. 

It is only a limited number of liners 
belonging to the Nippon Yusen Kaislia, 
the Osaka Shoscn Kaisha, and the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha that enjoy these subsidies. 
There are only a few liners on the Ame- 
rican line which receive state subsidies. 
It maybe mentioned here, for information, 
that the Japanese shipowners now do not 
appreciate the state subsidies, because 
subsidies carry with them various restric- 
tions, to say nothing of their tneagrencss 
Accordingly, the Japanese shipping subsi- 
dies exist practically in name only, and 
are in truth a sort of compensation for 
the transportation of mails to foreign 
countries. Tliis is the reason why the 
opinion is ;aining ground in this country 
that it would be better to abolish the 
shipping subsidy system altogether. Hut 
American supporters of the Jones Bill cite 
it as one of the strong reasons why the 
new shipping law must be enacted in Ame- 
rica to protect the American shipping. All 
is due to the misunderstanding of the true 
state of affairs in Japan qjj., tKe ^part of 
America. A lack of correct information 
gives rise to misunderstandings; and mis- 
understandings to misgivings. Wc can not 
help wishing that a better understanding 
may prevail between America and Jaixin, 
leading to the prevention of the enactment 
of such a discriminatory law as the one 
under discussion. 
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The Orient and the Question of 
Race Superiority 

By Taraknatii Das, A. M. 


I T is an acknowledged fact that there is 
no absolutely pure Caucasian race in 
the world. But there is a distinct Aryan 
culture, and that culture is nobody's special 
monopoly, but a treasure for all humanity. 
Even Aryan culture has not been free 
from mixture .with inferior or superior 
cullurcs of various regions and various 
ages. Goths, Visogoths, Huns, Mongols, 
and Tartars of all kinds freely mixed and 
intermarried with the Europeans, — the 
proud Europeans who now look with a 
superior air upon the people of Asia. 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and practically the 
whole of the Balkan Peninsula are lull of 
Mongol people. Among the Finnish people 
there is a considerable amount of Mongol 
blood. The Russians have so much Tartar 
in t^icm that even the late Prof. M unster- 
berg classed them as <c uncivilized Oriental 
hordes." 

It is well known that the Romans mixed 
their blood with barbarous coiujueiors. 
Spanish civilization is tinged throughout 
with a Moorish strain, and Spaniards freely 
mixed with the Moors, their political 
overlords, for centuries. Lccky points out 
that the Mohammedans in general accord- 
ed to their women far better treatment 
than did the Christians of the dark, or 
middle ages Amir A 1 i : History of 

the Saracens) and as a result many Greek 
women preferred Turkish husbands to 
Christian. Herbert Adam Gibbons, in his 
splendid work. The Foundations of the 
Ottoman Empire , points out that Greek 
Emperors courted Turkish friendship by 
marrying Greek princesses with the Tur- 
kish ruling classes. Thus today we find 
the finest type of Greek men and women 
among the 44 unspeakable Turks." 

Oriental Jews have already penetrated 
into the western world to such a great 


extent that the “ orient-haters " of the 
west either forget that Jews arc oriental, 
or hate them with the rest. 

Students of ancient history may recall 
that about the time of Alexander the 
Great, especially during the time of Scleu- 
cus, matrimonial relations between the 
I lindus and the Greeks were quite custo- 
mary. The people of India must recognize 
that their forefathers assimilated all kinds 
of people of various origin, who came into 
India either as friends or as foes. (Vide 
History of Rajasthan by Colonel Todd). 

The idea of racial sujieriority, or the 
so-called superiority of the western j)cople, 
became of their Christian religion, is 
nothing but nonsense accepted with creduli- 
ty. Before scientific tests these assertions 
vanish. Greece had her jxilmy days in 
heathen times. Imperial Rome flourished 
under the same heathendom. The civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Carthage flourished 
long before the advent of Christianity. 
Ar.cient India, with her Hinduism and 
Buddhism, has given science, philosophy, 
and culture to the whole world, although 
western '* cl lolars generally overlook the 
contributions of India in the field of the 
positive sciences. 1 

Mohammedanism has played a dynamic 
part in the spread of civilization. This 
religion of Mohammedanism and its ac- 
companying culture have their origin in 
the deserts of Arabia, a fact which refutes 
the doctrine of “ the control of the 
Tropics." ' J Eminiiicnt scholars like Von 
Sybel and others point out that the 
Crusaders came to the Orient to conquer 

1 Sec Positive Sciences of sine tent / lindtts , by 1‘rof^s- 
wv Dr If. A. Meal, or Indicts Contribution to Positive 
Sciences, by Protestor If. K. Sark.'.r. 

2 A lliOTO'.igli idui of the dojtrine of the control of 
tlu tropics is give i in IScujainin Kidd's Contioi of the 
J tofics , 
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the Moslems, but that in fact they learned 
from these heathens much of the arts and 
sciences which they afterwards introduced 
into their own civilization. 

Who can deny the influence of Saracenic 
and Moorish culture in European civiliza- 
tion ? Kccky in his History of the Rise 
and Influence of t/ie Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe , in discussing the industrial his- 
tory of rationalism, points out the follow- 
ing significant but obscure facts: 

“The second revival (of learning) in 
Europe was produced by the action of 
Moorish civilization. It was shown in an 

increased passion for natural science 

With this passion for science, astrology 
rose into extraordinary repute, and it neces- 
sarily involved a system which, in its turn, 
led the way to a philosophy of history. 
From the same quarter arose many of 
those pantheistic speculations about the 
all-pervasive soul of the universe, to which 
the writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries were so jxissionately 
addicted Roger Bacon, who was pro- 

bably the greatest natural philosopher of 
the middle ages, was profoundly versed in 
Arabian learning, and derived from it 

many of the germs of his philosophy 

In one respect Mohammedan influence had 
somewhat anticipated the classical revival. 
The Mohammedan philosophers were in- 
tense Admirers of Aristotle; and it was 
chiefly through translations made by the 
Jews from the Arabic versions, that the 
knowledge of that philosopher i>enct rated 
to Europe.” P. 284, Vol. II — Rationalism 
in Europe (1). Appleton Co., 1889). 

Students of history can look back to 
China long before the Christian era, in 
the days of Marco Polo, and speculate 
about China's civilization which accepted 
the ideal and the practice of civic right- 
eousness as expounded by the teachings of 
Confucius. Then, again, Christianity is not 
‘ western in origin. None can deny that 
the philosophical side of Christianity has 
been influenced, if not borrowed, from the 
teachings of the Alexandrian School of 


Neo-Platonism, which in turn was largely 
influenced by the Buddhistic and Hindu 
ideas preached by the missionaries of India 
who penetrated into Egypt and other 
countries. Buddhistic influence on Chris- 
tianity is so tremendous that Buddha lias 
been canonized by the Catholic Church as 
St. Joscphat. True Christianity, the reli- 
gion of universal love and fellowship, does 
not exist in the west. The spirit of in- 
dividualism, aggressiveness, and lack ot 
righteousness, has reduced this religion to 
a refined and scientific form of vandalism; 
its pastors, 'even in this “ age of enlight- 
enment,” call for blood, and cry upon their 
God to kill their enemies. I11 fact they 
are today giving expression to the same 
spirit of intolerance which they practised 
in their I Toly Inquisition. In tile Christian 
world,. the starving of women and children 
under the guise of civilized and scientific 
warfare, has been looked upon as just. 
We hear of Turkish barbarity in exag- 
gerated forms, but nothing that the Turks 
have done is comparable to the burning by 
the Greeks during peace time of sixty 
thousand houses of the Turks in Constan- 
tinople, as reported by the distinguished 
French scholar Pierre I/jti.'* 

We have heard much of the atrocities 
of the Turks in the Concentration camps. 
We condemn this, but it will be well for 
us to remember that this practice of 
maintaining Concentration Camps is of 
1 British origin, .and was used against the 
Boers, causing the death of about five 
thousand women and children. The 
wholesale massacre by Kitchener after the 
victor)- of Khartoum, and the burning alive 
of the Tripolitan men, and the starvation 
of Russia, Hungary, and Germany, are the 
best expressions of the practice ot Chris- 
tian charity in the west. We sec that 
greed has taken the place of all humane 
ideals. F rom what we know of the actual 
practice of charity and good will to men, 
it is quite clear that the west lias no 
higher . conception of_ li fe, _ a nd i t is^ q uite 
* Vide Kamos City Kost, Jim- 14- 
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possible that with ihtf regeneration of the 
(©rient it will send forth a mg re humane 
jtpiritlto i&netrate the western world. We 
♦can confidently expect ^thut the west will 
Jearn' froint Japan the treatment to be ac- 
corded :ttf a- defeated .enemy. Compare 
the treatment accorded by ilie Japanese to 
-the Russian military .and’ civil prisoners 
with .that .extended to prisoners in various 
-■European countries. The British soldiers 
testify that the so-called “ unspeakable 
jXurks 99 gave their own food to the wound- 
ed enemy. 

r The west is dominating the world; and 
for this reason it claims sujjcriority in 
religion, morality, and even in the civilized 
method of wholesale killing by infernal 
machines and poisonous gases. The actual 
domination of the. world by the west began 
in the first jKirt of the nineteenth century 
when the West began to outstrip the 
Orient in the field of Science. Through 
scientific achievements strengthened by 
political power, the west not only succeed- 
ed in maintaining her own but entered the 
heart of the Orient, usurped the economic 

• resources, and imposed political over-Iond- 
,-sliip upon the people. Consider a moment 

— the British Empire originating in a little 
-island on the outskirts of Europe has 
, extended over territories three times as 
“ great as . all Europe. The problem before 
•the Oriental peoples is to acquire all the 
•'scientific achievements of the west, and add 

• to them further improvements and contri- 
i hutipns of their own, to acquire political 
« . independence to. free themselves from 
^economic, bondage .to the west, and to 
4 ‘.inspire all mankind to practice the doctrine 
;*of “Live and let Live.” Without politi- 
, cal and economic freedom the ]x;oplc of 

• •the Orient are more or less slaves; and 
| slaves cannot expect to give full- expres- 
sion to their qualities. Intellectual giants 

, -and geniuses ‘ do - not flourish in slavery; 

, art and the sciences do not thrive in a 
politically and economically bankrupt 
•people* Slavery degenerates people and 
destroys thc. sublimj.vip man. Free India, , 


for, .instance, in the .days of Asoka sertt 
70,000 missionaries far and wide at .a time 
when there were no modern transportation 
facilities. Free India was the first among 
the nations to establish hospitals for 
animals, long before the Christian era. 
Free India gave equality to her. women 
in opportunities for education. In free 
India the best, universities of the world 
flourished and scholars from all parts of 
the world flocked thither. In free India 
industry flourished; she was the richest 
nation, on earth. In India enslaved we 
find missionaries trying to spread their 
doctrines; we find' hopelessly inadequate 
means of combatting the ravages of pre- 
ventable diseases; we find that today less 
than ten per cent of the people can read 
anil write, that the industries are destroyed 
and the country so much impoverished 
that famine is chronic. At the time of 
writing this note aver one hundred and 
fifty millions of jieople are facing starva- 
tion. 

The politically dominant peoples speak 
of spreading their culture and civilization 
among the less dominant. This activity 
is a pure necessity on their part to increase 
their privilege and social conquest. For 
this very purpose wc see that politically 
dominant America alone s]>cnds about 
twenty trillions of dollars annually for her 
foreign missions, with thirteen thousand 
foreign missionaries as agents for her 
special brand of civilization. It is rather 
peculiar that this foreign mission, move- 
ment has no direct political motive; but 
ultimately and indirectly they work as 
decisive factors in spreading political in- 
fluence. This so-called civilizing agent 
(foreign missions) is most active in politi- 
cally backward countries like Korea, China, 
India, Turkey, Persia, etc. History shows 
that the religion of politically dominant 
nations grows, and with the increase of 
political influence the religion of the ruling 
classes gains- its social prestige and eco- 
nomic weight.- It was under the ruler 
X«iro-^lav 4 that Russia became Christian. 
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It was the political power of Constantine 
that helped Christianity to gain its hold. 
It was Henry VIII of England who built 
lip a new church because the Pope did 
not grant a divorce to suit his caprice. 
The powerful Church of England derived 
its origin from this incident. Political 
support of the princes of Germany made 
Luther's Reformation movement a success, 
but the Anabaptist movement faced the 
hostility of the ruling powers and the 
reform faded away before.* it gained a 
foothold. The Buddhist faith has a similar 
history. It was through the support of 
Asoka the Great that Buddhism made its 
great stride of expansion. Buddhism gained 
a foothold in China because the Chinese 
Emperor was favorably inclined to the 
faith, embraced it, and patronized it. The 
same is the case in Japan. In the light- 
ning-speed progress of Mohammedanism, 
we see the force of politically united Arab 
tribes under the leadership of Mohammed 
and his successors. The politically defunct 
Ottoman Empire does not inspire the 
people with confidence in the faith, so 
that the movement for a holy war during 
the Great War of the nations did not 
materialize at all. 

The politically dependent people of 
India and other parts of Asia should not 
bother their heads about “ Aryan stock ” 
or 14 Mongolian stock 99 or such foolish 
doctrines of special superiority of the 
white races of America and Europe. It 
would be equally unwise and suicidal for 
them to become fanatical partisans of any 
special tyj)e of culture or religion which 
claims to have a monopoly of universal 
good. The fundamental problem for the 
people of the Orient is to acquire political 
ami economic freedom so that they and 
their posterity will be able to emerge 
from the present form of slavery imposed 
upon them by the so-called superior people. 
Then Orientals will be able to contribute 
their share to the enrichment of humanity. 
The Orient must dohypnotize herself and 
Uet rid of the burden of self-suspicion and 
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self-distrust. Co-operation among the Ori- 
entals must replace mutual distrusts, the 
seed of which is always sown by the 
dominant peoples who do not wish to see 
the solidarity of the Orient. A mighty 
moral awakening is needed in the Orient 
to bring self-confidence and zeal to the 
reshaping of its destiny. Let the Orient 
lend a deaf ear to the idea that the Orient 
is impractical, that the Chinese arc corrupt, 
the Jajanesc selfishly aggressive, and the 
Hindus only good for philosophical specu- 
lations. Do not pay any heed to all the 
secret friendly advice which is aimed at 
Cliino-Japancse misunderstanding. The 
Orient must receive inspiration from the 
past — its glorious past — when the Occident 
was in the darkness of ignorance and can- 
nibalism. The Orient will have to demons- 
trate that with equal opportunity her 
children can shine in all fields of human 
activity. The Orient must stand solid in 
co-operation so that her disinherited 
children may recover all that rightfully 
belongs to them. 

In this connection I must empliasizc that 
in the field of world politics, the race 
question, blood relationships, the language 
question, and even religion are not the 
indices of political or economic solidarity. 
When we read the history of the Ottoman 
expansion in Europe, we find that Greeks 
and Latins alternately sided with the 
heathens to suit their political and economic 
ends. The Anglo-Saxon world is now 
talking about racial solidarity of the people 
of India with the Anglo-Saxons so that 
the Indian people shall not take a stand 
with the Mongolians of Asia. But what 
is the position of the people of India in 
the British Empire? It is undoubtedly 
much inferior to that of the Japanese and 
Chinese in Canada. An Indian cannot 
become an officer in the British army, but 
a Japanese general was given the position 
of Commander-in-chief of all the Allied 
forces in Siberia. Then again it is to be 
noted that during the Crimean war Pro- 
testant Great Britain, ami Catholic France 
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and Italy joined the ranks of the “un- 
speakable Turks " to crush the increasing 
political power of Russia. We know well 
that’ the much-hated yellow Japanese (some 
Britishers speak of Japan as the yellow 
dogs of the Orient.) were lauded to the 
seventh heaven when it became imperative 
to use them against Russia. During the 
Boer war Hindu soldiers were freely used 
to save the British Empire and as soon 
as “the Boer war was over the most drastic 
laws were passed .against Hindus in that 
part of the British Empire. We all know 
that men like Mr. Chamberlain and the 
late Captain Mahan wanted to have Anglo- 
Amcrican-Teutonic solidarity against the 
Russians — 41 the Bear that walks on two 
legs.” During this very war, the Great 
War, the heathens of India were used to 
kill the Christians, and just as soon as the 
people of India began to demand their 
rights in their own land the British govern- 
ment saw fit to use machine guns and 
bombs from aeroplanes. So long as the 
European war lasted Japanese fidelity was 
lauded from the platforms of America; 
but today Japan stands condemned as the 
Prussia of Asia because she wants to 
safeguard her own interests in the ( Went. 
During this world war the theory that the 
morals of the Christian and white men 
were superior to the morals of the dirk 
men lias been fully exploded. Can you 
imagine tliat the Senegalese were better 
in the eyes of the Allied nations than the 
so-called German Huns? We all know 
that France only a short time ago boasted 
that in the occupied districts of Germany 
Africans were used to degenerate the 
future German population. While writing 
this I sec that race riots have broken out 
in Great Britain because the negroes 
brought from Africa for war industries 
and other purposes have begun to comingle 
with British women ! We have definite 
knowledge that Indian soldiers (Hindus 
and Mohammedans as well) in France, 
mixed freely with the French women. 
The more deeply we go into this question 


the more we find that, there is nothing 
serious involved in the various issues — race, 
religion, language, and ethics. It is first 
and last interest — political and economic 
interest — that makes the west ask for 
Asian aid at one time and at another 
incite the Asiatics to fight .amongst them- 
selves. 

The Orient should unmask the true 
nature of western imperialism and under- 
stand its real nature. The late Professor 
Cramb, the author of Destiny of Imperial 
Britain has well characterized western 
pretensions as follows : 

14 All over the globe today we see the 
peoples of Europe creating a mighty 
aristocracy of White races. Those who 
take no share in this great rivalry will 
play a pitiable part in time to come." 

Edward Dicey in an article 41 Peace ami 
War ” published in the Nineteenth Century 
for September, 1899, voiced the sentiments 
of western Imperialism without any mask 
of hypocrisy and said, 

41 In every part of the world where 
British interests are at stake, I am in 
favor of advancing and upholding these 
interests, even at the cost of annexation 
and at the risk of war. The only 
qualification I admit is that the country we 
desire to annex, to take under our 
protection, the claims we choose to assert, 
and the 'cause we choose to espouse, 
should be calculated to confer a tangible 
advantage upon the British Empire." 
(Quoted from The Philosophy of Rabi mini 
Nath Tagore by Dr. S. Radhakishan, p. 
268.) 

Regarding the nature of western im- 
perialism Dr. Radliakishan rightly says, 
44 While anxious to extend their domina- 
tions for self-aggrandizement, they (western 
nations) do not publicly avow their 
purpose; they are not* fools to flout the 
moral sense of the world. They take 
their stand on the higher ideals of 
humanity, and say they are out on the 
mission of civilizing the backward races 
on earth. If it is a sword which we se 
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in the one hand to cut the way, the other 
hand will have the Bible to deceive the 
world.” 

In truth this is the spirit or the 
Occident — a desire to implant herself as 
the supreme dictator of all, to dominate 
the world by “ a mighty aristocracy of 
the white race.” 

About this same mighty aristocracy the 
Hon. Arthur D. Elliot in his excellent 
work Traditions of British Statesmanship, 
(1919) points out the interesting facts : — 
“ In sober truth our countrymen (British) 
for many generations past, issuing from 
our two little islands in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, have done more to spread their 
dominion over the earth than all the other 
European races put together. In one 
hemisphere, whilst North America is 
completely theirs, South America has 
admittedly fallen within the 1 sphere of 
influence * of the United States, by virtue 
of the general acceptance of the Monroe 
Doctrine which warns off all other nations 
from interesting themselves in the concerns 
of the vast continent that stretches from 
the Gulf of Mexico to ('ape Horn. Great 
Britain’s acquisitions in North America, 
Asia, Australia, and Africa, anti islands 
in every sea need not be recapitulated. 
Unless the stream of things alters its 
course the future of the world seems to 
lie with Anglo-Saxcmdom, not the Teuton, 
nor the Latin races, nor the. Slavs, nor 
the Yellow races, having before them 
anything approaching such a prospect of 
extended power.” p. 51. 

The same author in the same work 
makes the most interesting suggestion : 
“ Ear more immediately hopeful is the 
prospect that * Great Britain ' in the sense 
that Sir Charles Dilke first used the word 
— men of British origin at home and 
abroad, in all parts of the world where 
they luive settled, ever growing in numbers 
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and in importance, as compared with th * 
nations of Europe — will in future weigh 
the scales heavily in favor of world peace. 
The British Empire and the United States 
arc the two great divisions of that people. 
If they can work together in hearty and 
perpetual alliance, there will be a greater 
safeguard for peace than the world has 
yet seen.” 7 hid p. 214. 

It is apparent that the world peace 
dreamed about is on status quo for the 
Orient, that is, the Orient is to remain 
in her present position of “drawers oP 
waters and hewers of wood ” for the more 
powerful aristocracy of the White-men. 
The Orient should strive to defeat this 
idea not only to save herself from tyranny 
but also to help the west to rise up from 
the moral degradation arising from the 
exercise of tyranny. 

To accomplish this, the Orient needs 
nationalism, that type of nationalism which 
will speak and act in terms of Oriental 
solidarity to save them from external 
aggression. The ideal of 11 one for all 
and all for one" should be their watch- 
word. Nationalism, blind nationalism, 
based upon arrogance, is a menace to 
human progress. It always develops into 
aggressive expansion at the cost of the 
weak. Oriental solidarity mast be based 
upon the principle that whenever any of 
the Oriental nations suffers from western 
aggression the others are menaced. It 
will be solidarity for their self-preservation 
and not for aggression. It will act only 
in self-defense and be an expression of 
huge or gigantic effort to improve the 
condition of half of mankind — 900 millions 
of Asia — anti then march on equal terms 
with the western nations to eradicate the 
roots of misery, ignorance, and race-hatred 
and in place of these curses of Hunianit) 
to substitute Prosperity. Knowledge, and 
Human Brotherhood. 
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The Pen and the Brush in China 

By Bknoy Kumar Sarkar, M. A. 


"Dante once prepared to paint an 
angel: 

Whom to please ? You whisper Be- 
atrice. 

11 Rafad made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain 
volume 

Dinted* with the silverpointed pencil; 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas, 

These the world might view — but 
One, the volume. 

Who that one, you ask ? Your heart 
instructs you." 

This is how Robert Browning imagines 
the pen trying to be the brush, and the 
brush the pen. ITow is such a transforma- 
tion possible ? Asks the poet in his usual 
self-questioning fashion. The great secret 
here is Love. Says he : 

" Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper 
dowry, — 

Does he paint ? He fain wmih write 
a poem, 

Dees he write? ITe fain woulc paint 
a picture; 

Put to proof art alien to the artist's 

Once and only once, and for One only. 

So to be the man and leave the 
artist." 

But in China* for the painter to be poet 
and for the poet to be painter is nothing 
extraordinary, 'file Dantes of China were 
Rafaels and Rafads Dantes, -and this 
almost invariably. Probably the greatest 
of such Dantc-Raf;els was Wang Wei of 
the Tang period. Wang is well known 
to art historians as the founder of the 
so-called southern school of Chinese 
painting. The medium of this school is 
simple ink. Wang lias had a tremendous 
influence on medieval Japanese art of the 
u black and white " style. ’ 


Wang's compatriots did not live in a 
world apart. The spiritual currents which 
called into being the masterpieces of these 
painter-poets and poet-painters of the Far 
East were not in any sense distinctive of 
the " Middle Kingdom." The more we 
come in touch with the elan fie la vie of 
China, the more we are impressed by the 
universal elements in her fine arts and 
mores such as the modern world has at 
last learned to appreciate in the mankind 
of pharaonic Egypt. 

Wc have some very absurd notions 
about China's culture. Somehow or other 
we have been taught by ethnologists to 
believe that because the Chinese belong 
to the Mongolian Race they possess a 
mental i tv not easily conceivable to tlic 
people of the Indo-European races. This 
sort of pseudo-anthropological generaliza- 
tion is utterly baseless. 

Let us have a bit of China's mind, say, 
of the second century B. C. We shall 
reproduce here a few extracts from a 
poem which was addressed by a general 
to’ his wife on the evening of his expedi- 
tion against the Huns of Central Asia. 
The versus read in English as follows: 

“ Awake, my dearest, for the stars 
have set, 

The grief of parting must be bravely 
met ; 

And yet the dreary marches weight 
my mind 

As thro defiles and desert plains they 
wind. 

" And then at last, the awful battle 
field. 

Where I must fight and naught to 
foemen yield, 

But, Oh! the bitter paralyzing pain, 

To think that we must never meet 
again. 
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“ But courage, we will think of young of the Asian creators of the things of 
love's day, beauty. In the first place, Japanese 

And all the pleasures which therein themselves are aware and students of the 
did stay, history of civilization liave learned from tile 

And this shall cheer me on the publications of the Kokka , the art journal 
toilsome road, of Tokyo, that the foundations of Japanese 

And help you here to bear your pictorial art lie in the executions and 
weary load. accomplishments of China’s painters. But 

“ Then with what joy we shall renew it is not merely this historical fact of 


our life. 

When I return safe from the dreadful 
strife. 

But if, alas, the Fates should death 
decree, 

My spirit shall forever live with thee.” 

(From Budd’s Chinese Poems') 

Each stanza is the picture of a cuiillict 
of emotions; and altogether the poem 
exhibits an artistic blend of affection and 
duty, of hope anil fear, of life and death, 
which is to be found few and far between 
in the whole range of world’s poetry. We 
notice how the two master-passions, viz., 
love and war, have rendered this little 
lyric into a crystal of the eternal man’s 
joys and sorrows. 

To-day in the twentieth century, when- 
ever the Eur- American connoisseurs think 
of Asian art, they envisage Hokusai’s 
Fuji scenes and Utamaro’s genre pictures. 
Indeed since the Dutch master Vincent 
Van (iogli started the craze a la /aponats 
modern art itself lias been profoundly 
inline need by the J apauese masters. Tins 
practical appreciation of Old Japan by the 
vVest, sincere as it is, has ot course been 
greatly accelerated by the polftical impact 
of the New Jajxui oil international relations. 
It is through sucli art affinities and cultural 
ententes , however, that the rapprochement 
between the East and the West will 
undoubtedly be facilitated to no mean 
extent. Young Asia’s debt to Japan in this 
regard is certainly of a vast magnitude. 

But now tliat the achievements of Japan 
are well established in modern art- 
consciousness it is only meet tliat we 
should enter deeply into tile workmanship 


Chinese masters being the inspirers and 
teachers of Japan that we have need to 
acknowledge. For in the second place, the 
absolute merits of Chinese art work stand 
on a thoroughly independent basis. In 
many instances it is high time for art- 
criticism to admit that Japanese color 
prints, howsoever clever in themselves, arc 
but child’s play by the side of the stately 
Kakemonos wrought by Chinese hands. 

We are prepared to go further and 
assert that until the appearance o 
Chiaroscuro in Europe, there was nothing 
in the world’.- ari tliat could compare 
with the profound color masses and noble 
grouping of iiguros executed by the great 
men of Cathay. lake the Byzantine, 
Italian or the Renaissance masterpieces. 
Eel u> forget, for the time being, and' as 
non-Christians, we are bound to ignore, 
the lact that these are representations of 
holy scenes, chapters of religious books, 
so to speak. Stripped of their ecclesiastical 
setting, the appeal of these tajies tries is 
very Jrccjucnily anything but aesthetic. 
W c must make exceptions, however, in 
iuvor ot the bra Angelico, Massaccio, 
1« ranccsca, anil tiiotto. But generally 
speaking, what is the value of this religious 
art as art ? I o modern eyes, especially 
to the de-christianized standpoint and 
non-christian outlook, the Titian-red, the 
golden orbs, and the oval or round faces 
of the \ irgin are the very reverse of 
beauty and holmes: . 1 low few of these 

performances liave a consistent architecture 
of forms ! 1 low few their color 

constructions convey pleasure to the sense 
of sight ! 

The Christian arts live to-day as &ll 
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religious arts everywhere live, like quite 
a few of those for instance in Hindustan — 
only because they are propped up by a 
superstition or a traditional lip-service to 
the name of some divinity. Thus do the 
vested interests of an organized religion 
place a damper on the free exercise of 
creative imagination by perpetuating a 
reverence for techniques which could not 
stand by themselves in the ever-recurring 
process of trans valuation of values. 

But in travelling through the realm of 
China’s glories, we seem at every step to 
hit upon the very essentials of artistic 
greatness, viz., the artist’s mastery over the 
geometry of forms and the “ personality ” 
of color. In Chinese paintings we can 
afford to eliminate the religious themes 
without a sense of loss, i lere indeed the 
themes count virtually for nothing, the 
workmanship stands on its naked dignity. 
The encyclopedia of art will not be 
impoverished in China as it is sure to be 
in Russia, Italy or India, and for that 
matter, in almost all old countries, if the 
hieratic elements were removed. There 
will be left a vast amount of noil- 
symbolical secular beauties which can be 


a 41 joy for ever ” to every man and woman 
on earth. 

The Chinese masters do not influence us 
by appealing to the sense of the godhead, 
or the after-world, to that of veneration 
for the holy family or scheduled saints, or 
to the mysteries of heaven and hell. Even 
in their most earthly paintings their 
treatment evokes in our minds the sense 
of majesty, awe and grandeur. The 
landscapes, social scenes, and portraits of 
Chinese art live in the aesthetic psyche 
thoroughly indeijcndcnt of their legend or 
story. In themselves they are the most 
effective inspirors of the entire gamut of 
jxissioas and sentiments. Of all the ancient 
anil medieval paintings of the world the 
masterpieces of China are thus the most 
“ self-determined ” in their content. This 
spiritual si'a-nij (self-rule) or Sclb-standing 
keit necessarily makes of Chinese creations 
the most “ absolute ” art, the most 
universal, the most human, in other words, 
the greatest specimens of “ art for Art’s 
sake.” The alphabet which all race* can 
read with equal pleasure and instruction 
is then to be seen at its best in the 
arrangement of contours and volumes of 
color on the sil >f the Ear East. 


The Need for Knowing the Truth 
Regarding India. 

MY AliKKKI) K. PlKKKS. 


E VENTS in the Mid- East have been 
moving so rapidly and with such 
startling suddenness that the attention of 
the entire world is now concentrated on 
this part of the globe. The links tliat 
bound Japan and India in the past have 
been very light ones. They were only 
commercial ties and their commerce was 
not very extensive cither. The European 
war, however, shattered that seemingly 
indifferent attitude which the Asiatic Power 


in the Far East exhibited towards her great 
sister in the Mid -East. The doings of 
the Indian soldiers fired the spirit of the 
Japanese and they realised that a people 
that could rally to fight for an ideal was 
really and truly of the spiritual East, and 
that, therefore, there was a great deal in 
common between the Aryans and the 
Jajiancsc. The belief of the Indian soldier 
to die rather than yield on the field of 
battle — the same as that of the Spartan 
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and the Samurai who would return either 
with his shield or on it — received practi- 
cal illustration on the battle plains of 
Flanders and Northern France, on the steep 
heights of Gallipoli, on the burning sands 
of Egypt, and in the dark wastes of Afri- 
ca. The casualty lists, with so few return- 
ing and so few wounded, with the appal- 
ling number dead when the issue of battle 
proved unfavorable, tell their own tale 
and tell it graphically. 

Since the conclusion of the war other 
events have compel led the attention of 
this country and of the rest of the world 
to be more closely riveted on India. She 
was, for one thing, entering on a new 
era of development, for she was casting 
away, voluntarily, her garments of feuda- 
lism and entering on an industrial career 
which necessarily explcxled many of the 
old traditions. She began to be looked 
upon as a possible great competitor on 
account of the immense man-power she 
possesses, the vast and almost unlimited 
resources and the absurdly cheap labor. 
Then also the new stimulus to the political 
awakening of the people stirred the rest 
of the world to watch how she was going 
to cast off the swadded garments that she 
had and assume other ones more fitted for 
her advancement, her dignity and the 
betterment of the races within her that 
number no less than 315,000,000. 

I propose to deal in this article with 
the political changes in India since the 
outbreak of the Kurojienn War. In the 
course of this article, I may be forced 
to say things that I believe are true be- 
cause it is my object and purpose to lay 
the facts in all their nakedness before 
the readers of the “Asian Review”. These 
may savor of a spirit of anti-Britishism, 
but I hasten to assure the readers that 
such is far from my object. 1 have con- 
sistently urged, both at Home anil in the 
• different lands in which I h ive sojourned, 
tliat there is ample possibility anil reason 
for Britain and India to join hands instead 
°f going on in the present manner which 


will spell ruin to both sonic day. And 
I also believe that, to achieve this aim, 
the truth must prevail, however unpalatable 
that may be. I firmly believe that En- 
glishmen are not taking sufficient interest 
in the events that arc going on in India 
and arc lulling themselves into a false 
belief that things are all right there, and 
will, by some peculiar inode of reasoning, 
be righted. I wish to commence by say- 
ing that never in all the history of the 
relations between India and Great Britain, 
even before the British occupied parts of 
the country, were there greater differences 
and mote hcaft-burnings 

To what are these responsible? First 
and chiefly, to intolerance on the part of 
those in authority in India. I do not 
mean for you to infer that all in India 
are bad, nor do I wish to say that because 
Englishmen in India .are lost to the fine 
traditions and spirit of the Mother Coun- 
try, this is a characteristic of all Britishers, 
There have been far too many “tea- 
chings of lessons” in the Mid-East recently. 
Will it never be learnt by the British in 
India that these lessons are learnt — but 
hardly in the way they expect. Do they 
realise that the Eastern saying that for 
every life destroyed in defence of an ideal 
a hundred will be found to support it is 
true? It is the same as the Western 
adage that “The blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” In 1915 martial 
law was established in Ceylon, and the 
country was adjudged a “ rebel The 
idea is so absurd. Little Ceylon, with 
hardly more than twice Tokyo's popula- 
tion, ready to strive against the might 
of the British Empire ! Of course “ the 
German” was made to fit into the theory 
of the Militarist jingoes and some even 
went to the extent of saying that Japan 
was also a conniver at the so-called “re- 
bellion ” which was, 111 reality, only 
a minor riot due to the high cost of 
living. A Chief of police with some 
couiinoiisense and a few rifles could 
have quelled all the disturbances and main- 
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tained the dignity of peace and order, but 
at the psychological moment the nerves 
of the officials failed them and the Civil 
Government resigned giving the military 
conception of 44 making examples ” a free 
hand. And the military mind, which 
only knows the application of ruthless 
force, proceeded in its time-honoured man- 
ner — substituted hasty, military courts for 
patient, impartial and trained judges, and 
ferocity for fair play. The “lesson” was 
taught. Hundreds were slain — the guilty 
and the innocent were consumed in one 
common holocaust and the jails of the 
land were filled to overflowing with men 
and women of light and culture, of wealth 
and influence. For 100 days, the country 
was under military law and the people 
were cowed. The blood shed then, the 
number that suffered for religion aiul coun- 
try — the British measures were directed 
only against the Sinhalese and those of 
them who were Buddhist —only nrule them 
stronger and rejuvenated the ancient race. 
It is ever so, and lias been ever so, but 
while Britishers in India are willing to 
concede that for the Armenians or the 
Slavs or the Koreans, they seem to forget 
that it is as much applicable to the Aryan 
races of India and Ceylon. 

In 1919, liardly three years after this, 
came the deliverance of the Punjab to the 
military satraps of Northern India, culmi- 
nating with the hideous “ Massacre in the 
Garden”, followed by the “ Agony in the 
Garden,” when the wounded were allowed 
to lie without water, medicine or aid of any 
sort being given to them, because they were 
44 rebels.” I first heard of this in Japan 
through the American press, and refused 
to give it credence till 1 had read the 
English press. The papers from London 
and Manchester were fuller of the horrid 
details, and the comments they made 
would have compelled any other than a 
Dyer to have hid himself by fleeing the 
country. Instead of that lie had himself 
interviewed by the press and declared 41 it 
was a horrible and dirty duty lie had 


to perform.” That is all the regret lie 
has for shooting men, women and children! 

The admission of General Dyer that 
44 he had a horrible duty to do ” confirms 
the contention made by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress, which held an independent 
inquiry into the massacre, that the tragedy 
was pre-arranged. It is difficult to believe 
that an Englishman could have descended 
to such a level, but the evidence — of En- 
glishmen and Indians- —leads one to the 
belief that this was true. It is up to the 
British to find out for themselves the 
truth. All India believes it, and if it can 
be disproved, then it would go far towards 
clearing the escutcheon of the British 
from a dirty spot — far dirtier than the 
“dirty” duty of Dyer. Besides, when we 
reinember Glencoe and call to mind VVex 
ford, Drogheda and Limerick we learn 
that, after all, mm is yet a savage at 
heart and that this civilisation is but a 
very superficial crust. 

I need not dwell on other ugly aspects 
of British rule in India within the past 
five years. Of the bombing of villages 
from the air and the machine-gunning o f 
jjeasants 1 will not talk. Any English - 
man who cares to know the truth can 
get “Amritsar and Our Duty to India” by 
Benjamin llorniman, who is now in Eng- 
land. TJie book is published by Cassel 
and Sons and tells the tale from the point 
of view of ail Englishman who does n-»L 
love England less because he loves truth 
and fair play more. 

I will conclude by urging on all Briti- 
shers to remember that India helped them 
in tile hour of trial and to deal with the 
Indians not kindly — for they do not ask 
favors — but justly, and avert the ill-con- 
sequences that must follow if intolerance 
and stilling of legitimate national aspira- 
tions arc the policies that will be continued 
in the future. There must be one law, and 
that which is a crime in a peasant should* 
not be made a virtue in a Generali or a 
Governor, or a Viceroy. 

Britain lias in India a security and a 
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treasure that no one else ever possessed. 
She had till very recently the good will 
of the Indians too. This is being frittered 
away in the idolatrous adoration of the 
Military Magi. Is it not worth while to 
arrest the decay before the timbers arc 
eaten through to the core? Those who 
agree should make common cause against 
the insufferable egotism of official wrong- 
doers who delegate their sacred authority 
to, and then support the wrong-doings, 
of their subordinates. The Viceroy dele- 
gates his authority to the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, the latter to a military officer and 
abuses the trust. The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor then supports the military man, 
and the Viceroy supports his Lieutenant, 
and so the mockery and farce is kept up, 
an endless catena of the cloaking of the 
wrong, the immoral and the hideous. All 
this in support of an indefensible maxim 
that authority, whether just or unjust, 
right or wrong, tyrannous or otherwise, 
must be upheld at all costs. What would 
the Germans say to this? And would not 
Lord Fisher (provided he was not in 
authority) call out “ Sack the Lot.” 

There is little doubt that the belief in 
the British is gradually being lost. To 
say that dissatisfaction is confined to a 
minority alone is only living in a Fool's 
Paradise. The whole country is astir over 
the Lahore outrages and the Amritsar 
massacres, and at these times, it is human 


nature to call to mind other similar in- 
cidents of the past. What is needed 
is that British people begin to inquire 
independently for themselves and make a 
sifting of the evidence before judging. If 
not, the accusation that, as a nation, the 
British, by shutting their eyes and screen- 
ing wrongdoers, are supporting a regime 
of tyranny is justifiable. 

Amritsar and Lahore have brought the 
Indians closer together as nothing else 
could have done. Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans are fraternising as they never did 
before. Hindu sadhus (priests) preach in 
Mohammedan mosques and Moslem Ulai- 
hmahs (High Priests) may enter the Holy 
of Holies of a Brahamin temple and 
harangue a mixed congregation. The fu- 
sion is wonderful, but there is no need to 
be startled. It was coining all along and 
only a vile press campaign and a closing 
of our eyes deliberately to facts prevented 
the incident being noted earlier. Amritsar 
and Lahore brought it bang up against 
the notice of. all. The only unfortunate 
point in the bridge that has been built 
between the Hindu and the Moslem, and 
which now has healed the wound of cen- 
turies for both realise that their interests 
lie indissolubly united, is that it is built 
on common animosity against the British. 
Amritsar has advanced India politically 
and nationally a hundred years. 


The New Spirit in India. 

By N. S. IIardikar. 


most outstanding feature that is 
* observable in India today is the new 
spirit of the people. A kaleidoscopic view 
( >f the activities in the country for the 
•p^t year — the strikes, the -numerous pro- 
vincial conferences, the growing movement 
for iiindu-Moslcin unity, the keen interest 
11 the New Government of India Act — will 


reveal and emphasize the change that is 
being wrought almost daily in the psycho- 
logy of the man in the street. Within 
the past year events have been taking 
place that, in their rapidity and novelty, 
take one's breath away. Phenomenal as 
lias been the progress of the labor move- 
ment, with its strike upon strike, and its 
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growth of labor organizations, even more 
remarkable transition is taking place in 
the political world. Although conferen- 
ces, as such, of various bodies in the 
country are not novel in the history of 
India, the nature and spirit of the present 
meetings arc indicative of the expanding 
horizon of the Indian people. But more 
inspiring than all this has been the achieve- 
ment of an unity and cooperation between 
the two great communities of India — the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans. Along 
these lines, then, of labor organization, 
social, political and industrial conferences, 
and of Hindu-Moslem unity the Indian 
people have within recent times been ma- 
king more progress than ever before. 

The strike situation is just now most 
interesting. According to latest reports 
there are several important strikes in pro- 
gress, the chief of these being the strike 
of the North Western Railway men at 
six different stations in the Punjab. The 
reports estimate the number of strikers to 
be about 30,000. On the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway likewise, in Bombay, a 
strike lias been called of all the inen in 
the workshops, numbering 12,000. In 
addition, workers in other shops have 
walked out in sympathy with the strikers 
on the G. I. P. railway. In Madras there 
has also been considerable labor disturban- 
ces, the workers in three oil companies 
having struck for higher wages. The 
latest strike called is in the Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation of Madras. In all, there 
have been, according to figures in the June 
issue of the Modern Review , of Calcutta, 
125 strikes within 62 days, the period from 
March to May. In Bombay alone there 
were 85 strikes. These labor movements 
arc significant not only for their frequency, 
their duration and their widespread charac- 
ter, but more especially for the results 
they accomplish, namely, the unification 
and strengthening of the workers which 
they lead to. Men have enrolled in labor 
unions with surprising and gratifying rapi- 
dity. In the strike among the men on 


the North Western Railway much organi- 
zation has been done by Lala Lajpat RaP 
who, in an interview on the strike situation, 
declared that the greatest problem which 
India must face now in her labor troubles 
is that of organising the men in the work- 
shops. Economic unrest has been expres- 
sed not only in strikes, but in the increased 
number of conferences held by various 
bodies of workers. Within the past three 
months conferences have been called of 
clerks, of domestic workers, of postal 
workers, and of laborers in many other 
fields. The most important among the 
recent conferences has been that of the 
Madras Labor organizations, attended by 
representatives from all parts of the pro- 
vince. These conferences mark the first 
efforts of workers in any one industry, or 
in several industries together, to voluntarily 
unite to discuss their grievances, and set 
forth their complaints, as well as their 
suggestions for achieving better conditions. 
At the: Conference of the domestic workers 
the: members stated among their demands 
the adoption of the twelve hour day, with 
one day of rest in seven. This request* 
humble as it is, is noteworthy, as a sign 
of the times — of the dissatisfaction on all 
sides with the prevailing conditions in 
industry in India* Participation there is 
also, not* only in industrial but in the 
political affairs of the country. 

At the present time there is a larger 
number of people interested in politics 
than has ever obtained since British rule 
began. At the last session of the Indian 
National Congress, for example, there were 
20,000 delegates and visitors, an unprece- 
dented number in the history of the Con- 
gress. At the provincial conferences, as 
well as in the National Congress, many 
of those present were peasants or farmers, 
or laborers. Women, too, in heretofore 
unheard of numbers, attended the sessions 
of the National Congress. Not only are * 
there larger numbers of persons attending 
conferences, but likewise more conferences. 
To illustrate, in Kanara, a district in 
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Mac Inis, for the first time in the history gather, and promoting the moral, mental, 
of the district, a conference took place and economic and industrial resources of 
recently, at which it was proposed that the country.” 

an association be formed to inquire into In all of the conferences, ahd at all 
village conditions, to disseminate infonna- public gatherings the people arc constantly 
tion about agricultural improvements, and being impressed with the necessity of un- 
to focus public attention on questions of derstanding the great world movements 
the day. Another such conference has of today, and of keeping in touch with the 
been held of the Canarese speaking j>eoplc, political and economic issues that so vital- 
tn bring about as was announced, “ by ly affect them. It is a happy augury — this 
constitutional means, the regeneration of new spirit in India — an augury of the renais- 
the Karnatak (originally a province in sauce of the great India whose culture 
Southern India), by awakening public spirit and ideals arc still the admiration of the 
among the people, by bringing them to- whole civilised toorld. 


Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy 

HV V. S. Sr KTi I AKK A R . 

T E corpus inscriptionum Indicarum, deeds of real property, records of the 
which even thirty years ago was a carrying out of public works, compacts of 
negligible quantity, is to-day -thanks to political alliance; others contain certificates 
the energy with which the laborious task of the right to duties, taxes, fees, and 
of exploration and elucidation has been other privileges, fiscal details, particulars 
IKT^everiugly pushed forward by a genera- of local self-government, etc., etc. Each 
tion of enthusiastic workers — an opus of these themes could be made the subject 
of voluminous proportions. Extremely of an independent thesis. Yet it is not 
numerous and remarkably instructive are with a view to evaluate this material, nor 
the inscriptional remains of Ancient India with the aim of colving any of the riddles 
which have in recent times been unearthed which these records present, nor in fact 
•md examined. The themes with which lor any other purely scholarly purpose, that 
these inscriptions deal are as varied as the this article is written. A learned disserta- 
l.mguages in which they are written and tion would attract the attention, at best, 
the materials on which they are engraved, of a very restricted circle of the erudite, 
fill nigh not so ancient as the Egyptian, The intention of the writer is to appeal 
or the Assyrian, or even the Greek to a much wider group of readers, and to 
inscriptions, they possess ail interest and bring to popular notice, in a scriu> of 
importance which is peculiar to themselves, articles, a topic of absorbing interest which 
her, almost the whole of our authentic has hitherto been regarded as the preserve 
knowledge of the historical period of of savant. This article, which is the first 
Ancient and Mediaeval India is derived — of the series, contains brief notes on about 
princijjally, if not solely — from inscriptional a dozen inscriptions sucli as distinguish 
d ha. Some records are devoted to the themselves from the rest of the ponderous 
propagation of religion and morality: mass of Hindu epigraphic documents by 
“liters are merely vainglorious recitals of striking peculiarity, such as contain some 
conquests and victories. Some arc title- some element of ordinary, popular interest, 
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—in fact, such as arc just curiosities and 
nothing more. 

An inscription of unusual value, both 
on account of its age and its historic 
associations, is the dedication on an urn 
containing the relics of the Buddha, which 
was exhumed about a quarter of a century 
ago on an ancient and historic site in 
North India. The inscription which is 
held by some to be the oldest c pi graphic 
document discovered upto the present in 
India, may date back to the fifth century 
before Christ. The reliquary on wliich 
the dedication is engraved was excavated 
in 1897 from a very ancient memorial 
mound at IMprava, a village situated on 
the confines of Nepal. These relic urns 
of the Buddhist times, of which by the 
way quite a number have been excavated 
in various parts of India within recent 
years, contain besides the relic itself quite 
a collection of miscellaneous objects de- 
posited ill them by friends and relatives 
of the deceased. Here is a list of such 
votive offerings: ornaments in gold, fiat 
pieces of gold stamped with figures of 
human beings or animals; flowers, both in 
gold and silver; Buddhist tridents; pierced 
and drilled beads of various sizes and 
shapes; pearls; topaz, amethyst, garnet, 
coral, crystal, etc., etc. Most of these 
urns are uninscribed: but the one under 
description bears a very important dedica- 
tion. It is engraved in an archaic form 
of what are called Brahmi characters, 
which is the name given to one of the 
oldest alphabets in use in Ancient India. 
The letters, which arc roughly seven- 
sixteenth of an inch long, are very lightly 
incised. The simple dedication may be 
rendered as follows : “ This shrine for 

relics of the Buddha, the August One , is 
that of the Sakyas , the brethren of the 
Distinguished One , in association with their 
sisters , and with their children and their 
wives." We know from the canonical 
works of the Buddhists that the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu had claimed and obtained 
a share of the earthly remains of the 


Master; and therefore it is more than 
likely that, as the dedication indicates, wc 
have by accident actually hit upon, not 
only the remains of the Buddha, but the 
very memorial mound which w«'is erected 
shortly after the Nirvana of the August 
One by his kinsmen over their share of the 
precious relics. 'Flic dedication thus helps 
11s to identify a locality and a reliquary 
of exceptional interest to Buddhists and 
to students of Buddhism. 

Nowadays, here as in India, paper 
almost exclusively serves the purpose of 
writing material. But in ancient times, in 
India at any rate, same purpose was served 
by a considerable variety of substances 
such as birch-bark, leaves, wooden boards, 
linen, skin, parchment, stone, terracotta, 
metals, etc. We are particularly concerned 
with metals here. Among metals cop|>cr 
was the one which was most commonly 
used. We come across all kinds of 
documents — private and domestic, 'officid 
and public— committed to writing on plates 
fashioned out of copper. Specimens of 
short manuscripts and official documents 
written on silver plates and silver scrolls 
have also been preserved ; there is nothing 
very unusual in that. Many readers, 
however, will be surprised to learn thru 
under circumstances even gold was not 
considered too precious for use as writing 
material. But there are on record a few 
cpigrapliic finds — for a very obvious reason 
their number is, comparatively speaking, 
rather small — • which go to show that once 
upon a time gold plates were regarded as 
none too precious for the recording of 
golden thoughts. As an example we may 
here mention a jiair of such plates which 
was discovered in the Prome District of 
Burma, and is now preserved in the 
British Museum. They were found embeded 
firmly in a brick which was accidentally 
brought to light during certain excavations 
carried out near the find-spot of this 
antiquity, and might originally have been 
deposited in a memorial mound erected 
at that spot. They weigh together nearly 
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260 grains. Each of the plates has just 
three lines of writing; being thin they arc 
inscribed on one side only. The writing 
which is fairly deep shows through on the 
reverse. The inscription consists of some 
well-known stanzas from the canonical 
works of the Buddhists in a Middle Indian 
dialect. Among these finds itself also 
the most famous Buddhist couplet which 
we come across engraved on thousands of 
votive tablets of the Buddhists : 

“ Of all the things that proceed from 
a cause, 

The Buddha the cause hath told; 

And he tells too how each shall come 
to its end, 

Such alone is the word of the Sage." 
Perhaps we ought to explain here that 
according to the Buddhists everything 
proceeds from a cause. And the true 
method is to argue from one cause back 
to the next, from that to the preceding 
one, and so on and so forth, without 
attempting to determine the final cause 
of all. It may be observed that though 
these inscribed plates are a Burmese 
prbduct, the script of the engraving on 
them is of purely Hindu origin. Prome, 
the find-place of these plates, was at one 
time a prominent seaport town, and it is 
more than likely that the Burmese written 
language was developed by early Indian 
colonists in Tronic. 

A unique inscription throwing some 
sidelight oil the intercourse between India 
and the Western World during the 
centuries just preceding the Christian era 
is the one engraved on a monolith known 
to Indian arclueologists as the Bcsnagar 
column of Ileliodoros. Bcsnagar is 
the name of a small village in Central 
India where the monolith stands. The 
inscription commemorates the erection of 
a ‘standard* by Ileliodoros dedicated to 
the Hindu god Vasudcva. Ileliodoros, son 
of Dion, was the diplomatic representative 
sent by Antialkidas to the court of the 
Hindu king Bhagabhadra. The record 
is dated in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of the Hindu king. While the 
coinages of the (Jraeko -Indian kings, 
it may be observed, arc remarkably 
abundant, all other records of their rule 
in India arc surprisingly rare. The exact 


date of Antialkidas is not known. But 
to judge from the testimony of coins he 
was one of the early members of the 
family of Eukratidcs, who was on the 
throne in ca. 175 B. C. The shaft of the 
column on which the inscription is incised 
is a monolith “ octagonal at the base, 
sixteen-sided in the middle, and thirty- 
two-sided above, with a garland dividing 
the upper and middle portions ; the capital 
is of the Persepolitan bellshapcd type 
with a massive abacus surmounting it.” 
The record is interesting as showing that 
the donor, evidently a Greek, had adopted 
the Vasudevic cult of Devotionalism. The 
Greeks were an eclectic race ; especially 
the Asian Greeks. Therefore the adoption 
of an Indian faith by a Greek of the type 
of 1 leliodoros is not as surprising as it 
may at first sight appear. Whether the 
Greek was an honest convert, or whether 
his eclectism was only a diplomatic move 
cannot of course be decided from the 
materials at hand. 

Armenians would be interested and 
surprised to know that thousands of miles 
away from their land, in a little cemetery 
outside the city of Madras, there stands 
a memorial stone bearing an Armenian 
epitaph, which, by the way, is the only 
inscription in that language found up to 
the present in India. It is dated in the 
era of the Armenian patriarch Moses. On 
the south of the city of Madras there are 
three sites connected with the legend of St. 
Thomas. One of them is the village of 
St. Thome', which claims to guard the 
apostle’s grave; the second is the Little 
Mount, where the apostle is supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom; and the last is 
St. Thomas’s Mount, which is associated 
with a famous cross to which we shall 
presently return in connection with the 
inscription engraved on it. Now the 
church at the Little Mount is readied by 
a flight of stone steps, and at the foot 
of these is set up a stone which bears 
engraved on it a cross, and below the 
cross a record in the Armenian language 
and script. The inscription is dated in 
the year 1112 of the Armenian patriarch 
Moses, corresponding to 1663 A. D.» and 
is the epitaph of an Armenian merchant. 

(to be continued :) 
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The Truth about Japanese Farming 
in California 

My Tovoji Cuiua. 


Introduction 

At the close of an unprecedented war 
in which nearly 10,000,000 lives and 
300,000,000,000 dollars have been sac- 
rificed, the jjeople of every nation should 
think deeply in order that such a great 
calamity shall not occur again. The 
putting forth of our best efforts in uproot- 
ing all international complications is the 
duty of mankind, the responsibility of 
every people. 

From this point of view the League 
of Nations has been proposed and the 
conception has been reached that the 
competitive civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century must be swept away and in its 
place a golden age of co-operation must 
be realized. We have the profoundest 
sympathy and respect for the contentions 
and the standpoint of those who are 
putting forth their very best efforts fc li- 
the realization of this ideal, such as 
President Wilson, the humanitarians of 
the Orient and the Occident, the world 
democrats and the international pacifists. 

We believe that the historical friendship 
between Japan and America must be 
maintained in the future as it has been in 
the past; that the waves of the Pacific 
must roll even more peacefully than before 
and during the great war; and that by 
conducting our * international relations in 
such a way that trade and navigation 
shall become more and more flourishing the 
prosperity of both nations and the 
happiness of both peoples will be promoted 
and, at the same time, the peace of the 
world and the progress of civilization will 
be advanced. 

Mut in order to maintain and increase 
this friendliness in the international rela- 
tions of Japan and America, first of all 
there must be mutual understanding and 
liarmony. At the present time, however, 


there are a number of difficult questions, 
both international and domestic, which 
mar the mutual understanding and liarmony 
of the two nations, estrange the feelings 
of the two peoples, impede their friendly 
intercourse and tend to bring disaster to 
the welfare of both peoples. This is truly 
deplorable. Therefore wc believe that it 
is the most urgent duty of every citizen 
who desires such justice as will make for 
the perpetual peace between Japan and 
America to think deeply on this point 
and devise plans to ward off any threaten- 
ing calamity in advance. 

Just now the difficult questions between 
J a] xui and America are race, diplomatic 
financial, political and social questions, 
'file situation is very complicated, but 
we believe that if instigation, estrange- 
ment, misunderstanding, prejudice and 
discriminatory ideas were removed, these 
questions for the most part would 
disappear. 

Wo also believe that the anti-Ja^'incse 
question which is now being vehemently 
discussed among certain statesmen and 
others is being confused by a lack of t’ im- 
proper understanding of the facts about 
the Japanese, and by the prejudiced 
instigation, by certain gentlemen, and also 
by that relic of a past age, the idea of 
discriminatory competition. For example, 
the usual arguments of those who oppose 
the Japanese are; (1) The Japanese are 
unassimilablc and should be cx| Jelled in 
the future interests of the whites and for 
the preservation of western civilization. 
(2) Japanese laborers arc to be feared 
because they will destroy the white man's 
standards of living and wages and therefore 
should be expelled. (3) The Jajjancsc arc 
evading the California land law, buying 
land, encroaching on the sphere of the 
whites, and will ultimately invade the 
whole of California; therefore they should 
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be expelled. (4) Japanese by photograph 
marriage arc importing large numbers of 
women who breed like rabbits. Conse- 
quently California would in future be 
controlled by Japanese; therefore measures 
must be taken immediately to eradicate 
them. 

Such arguments are all based on 
misunderstanding, prejudice and discrimi- 
natory ideas. Whatever may be the 
motive and whoever may advocate such 
opinions, they are not worthy of our 
attention, and it is difficult to believe that 
impartial Americ.uis will share such 
opinions. 

But in every nation or society there are 
people whose business is misunderstanding, 
crooked argument and instigation. The 
important tiling is to inform the majority 
of the people of the exact facts and secure 
their impartial judgment. If this can be 
done, all will be well. We do not think 
it. absolutely necessary to refute the 
arguments of the anti -Japanese piriy, nor 
do we recognize any absolute necessity 
for defending the standpoint of the 
Japanese, but inasmuch as the question 
affects the diplomatic relations of the two 
nations and may possibly affect the peace 
of the world, we believe that in the 
interests of international peace, the best 
thing to do at this time is to observe and 
examine the facts impartially without 
concealment and submit them to the people 
«>f both nations for their candid judgment. 
Aiul as for the California anti-Japanese 
question, we are convinced that instead 
of making it a diplomatic question between 
the two governments, the opening up of 
a way to solve the question by mutual 
understanding and harmony among the 
individuals residing within the same State 
is not only the most appropriate method, 
but that the reaching of just conclusions 
on the basis of an examination of the 
[acts and just judgment of the facts, 
instead of debates between the so-called 
anti-Japanese and pro-Japanese parties, 
the object in view being the welfare of 
California, placing the emphasis upon 
.world-wide international sympathy and 
upon individual character which transcends 
differences of race and nationality, in the 
spirit of true democracy, is the method 


which is most just and proper. 

How Japanese Farmers Settled 
in State. 

In the investigation of the facts con- 
cerning the Jajiancse in California, it is 
necessary in the first place to consider the 
history of their coming. Fifty years have 
elapsed since Japanese first came to 
California. But the motive of their 
coming was not altogether the result 
of overpopulation or merely because they 
were impelled by conditions in the home- 
land. The excellent climate, broad lands 
and wealth qf capital in California un- 
questionably were strong motives enticing 
the Japanese to California, but besides 
this, conditions in California at that time 
were such that the financial opportunities 
which inevitably awaited immigrants 
skilled in farming like the Japanese must 
not be overlooked. As the result of the 
enforcement of the Chinese exclusion law 
of 18S4. California farms exjxirienced a 
shortage of laborers year after year. But 
just at that time grain farming and stock 
raising in California were giving place to 
fruit and vegetable farming and most 
California farmers were realizing greater 
profits from fruit fanning than from grain 
and stock raising and were turning their 
attention exclusively to that industry, 
which required a large number of laborers 
in harvesting. Without due attention to 
this fact they recklessly planted fruit 
trees. And besides, as a result* of the 
sudden springing up of irrigation projects, 
the growing of sugar beets, beans, potatoes 
and other vegetables gradually became 
nourishing and the farmers encountered 
gre.it difficulty in obtaining suitable 
laborers for harvesting their ripened 
products. 

But the Japanese, who were expert 
fanners through years of training in their 
own country, active and nimble in body, 
possessed special characteristics as workers 
which rendered them exceedingly desirable 
to the landlords who experienced great 
difficulty in securing suitable farm workers 
from among Euro[)ean immigrants. The 
Japanese were regarded as very valuable 
immigrants and efforts were made to entice 
them to come. 
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Typical r icefields in 1I12 nortkrrn iurt of California, l-'.S. A. (Managed hy llio Japanese'. 


In the summer of 1888 about sixty lands of the whites and driving them out. 
Japanese were invited to Vacaville to But the fact is that the majority of 
gather fruit. The result was highly laborers % who have migrated from Europe 
satisfactory and after that there was a are not only unsuitable for (arm labor 
great demand for them in the hop fields but they prefer work in the city rather 
of the Sacramento Valley, in the pro- than in the burning heat and the rain of 
duction of sugar beets in the Salinas the farm. Compared with the severe 
Valley, and the grape harvest in central labor of the farm, city labor is easy. 
California. Gradually Japanese were Wages also arc much higher and life far 
induced to come from Hawaii and the more agreeable in every way. Labor in 
main land' of Japan. It must not be the city is so much more agreeable than 
overlooked that the motives of their farm labor that the large majority of 
immigration were the development of European immigrants, even when they 
California, the labor famine which accoin- settle for a time on the land, as soon as 
panied the sudden expansion of agriculture they get a little capital and financial 
and the urgency of financial necessity due leeway, they tend to move to places where 
to the shortage of farm laborers. there arc plenty of theaters, saloons and 

Among the opponents of the Japanese other places of amusement. No matter 
in California are some, who, seeing that how much artificial encouragement is given* 
the Japanese arc making special develop- them to remain on the farm there is no 
ments in agriculture, arc spreading the tendency to do so. Whether the Japanese 
report that the Japanese arc encroaching on come and settle or not, if it is left 
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entirely to European immigrants, the rich 
farm lands of California probably will 
return to the wilds. 

Tendency of American Population 
to Concentrate in Cities 
Considered in Relation 
to Japanese Seettlers. 

The tendency of the population in 
America to concentrate in cities has become 
increasingly manifest in the Twentieth 
Century and the resulting disparity in the 
proportion of population in city and 
country has given rise to many complicated 
social and economic problems of grave 
importance to America. According to 
the census of 1910, the population of 
America was 91,972,266. Comjx'ired with 
the population in 1900, 75,994.575/ there 
was an increase of 15,977,691, i. e. 20 
In 1900 the urban population numbered 


31,109,645 and in 1910, 42.623,383, an 
increase of 11,51 3.738. or 348?$ in ten 
years. The rural population in 1900 was 
44,384,930, increasing in 1910 to 49,348,- 
883, an increase of 4.9^3* 1 53 . or on L v 
ir.2 . Tn other words, in 1900. 40-5 
of the people were in cities anil 59.5 °/o 
in the country, while in 1910, 4 6-3 were 

in cities and 53.7 °/o in the country. 

Particularly in the flourishing eastern 
and middle states an extraordinary increase 
in urban population was shown, ami, 
inversely, there was a marked yearly 
diminution of rural population in not a few 
states. In Iowa for instance, in the ten 
years from 1900 to 1910. the urban 
population increased 19.9?'*. while the 
rural population decreased 7.2 °/o. In 
Indiana the urban population increased 
30.5 and the rural population lost 
5.1 <?'. In Missouri, the urban population 
increased 22.3 °/o and the rural population 
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lost 2.595 In Ohio there was an increase 
of urban population of 31.594 ancl a 
decrease in rural population of 1 - 395 . 
California, being a newly opened country 
with a sparse population of only 15.3 
persons to the square mile, and an 
agricultural state, the rural population lias 
not shown such an extreme decrease as 
lias occurred in the middle and eastern 
states but the tendency to disparity of 
population between city and country is 
much more extreme than in other states. 

In 1900 the urban population was 
810,193 and the rural population 674,860, 
the proportion being 52.495 in cities and 
47.695 in the country, but in 1910 the urban 
population numbered 1,469,739 and the 
rural population 901,810, i.e. 61.895 urban 
.and only 38.295 rural. California has 
taken the first place in the United States 
in the matter of disparity of urban and 
rural population. 

The causes of this concentration in 
cities arc many and complicated, but the 
principal causes, it is needless to say, arc: 

1. The United States has shifted its 
center from agriculture to manu- 

. factures, resulting in greater oppor- 
tunity for labor in tlifc city than in 
the country. 

2. Consequently wages are generally 
higher in the city than in the 
country and opportunities for gain 
in city occupations and the rate of 
profit liavc come to be greater than, 
in agriculture. 

3. City labor is less strenuous than 
farm labor, city occupations arc less 
hazardous and difficult than farming, 
and even if one fails he soon 
recovers. . 

4. The difference in culture between 
city and country is extreme. Par- 
ticularly in such a country as Ame- 
rica with its system of widely 
separated villages, country life lias 
very few opportunities to enjoy the 

• .advantages of civilization, as com- 
pared with city life. It is for the 
most part, dreary, comfortless and 
joyless. 

These are the principal causes of the 
drift from country to city. Another very 
important cause contributing to the' 'promo- 


tion of this condition in American cities 
is that the majority of European immi- 
grants do not settle on farms but flock 
to the city. The floods of immigrants 
from southern and eastern luirojje arc 
congregating in New York and other 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard and making 
extraordinary development in concentrated 
alien communities. 

This strong tendency from country to 
city life anil the tendency of immigrants 
from soul hern and eastern Europe to 
segregate in cities are now giving rise 
to social and financial problems full of 
gravity and danger to the people of the 
United States, i.e. 

1 . The cost of production of food and 
other raw materials is increasing 
year by year leading to an enormous 
increase in the cost of living. 

2. This increase in the cost of living 
in a society largely concentrated in 
cities is giving rise to crimes of 
the poor, depraved youth, unsanitary 
conditions, suicide, insanity, prostitu- 
tion and other unclean and evil 
social conditions. 

3. It is a well known fact that anarchy, 
dangerous ideas like Holshevism, 
dissipation, idleness, vagrancy, I Hack 
I land gangs, murders, burglary, and 
other villainies are largely brewed 
in the mixed communities «»f 
ignorant European immigrants who 
herd in the cities. 

Such being the tendency of undesirable 
elements to congregate in American cities 
the contribution to the social phenomena 
of America by the Japanese in California, 
wlio, though only 50,000 or 60,000 in 
number, 5895 of whom are settled in 
agricultural production in the country, not 
minding the hardship and toil, opening up 
new land, industriously laboring as expert 
producers in areas avoided by European 
immigrants, is not without .significance. 

Facts of Japanese Farmers 
and Farm Laborers. 

The anti-Japanese party says that the 
Japanese are competing strongly with 
Americans and Kurujioan immigrants in 
the agricultural areas of. California, but 
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I Virwyarxl of California. Th'S2 vineyards m the middle of California, 
arc conducted by Jaixuicse farmers, who have succeeded in reclaiming 
tlie one time desert and making it into fine vineyards, 
like the one illustrated. 
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this is contrary to the facts. The principle 
of competition docs not, in the nature of 
tKe case, exist in agriculture. Commercial 
and manufacturing industries have in a 
large part been developed by competition. 
But agriculture is developed by co- 
operation and wc believe that in the 
future also the fact that co-operation is 
a fundamental principle of agricultural 
development will be unchanged. It differs 
from mercantile and manufacturing in- 
dustries, where plans and processes* are 
worked out in secret, in the factory or at 
the table. In agriculture which is carried 
out in the public view under the open 
sky, there is absolutely no room for 
secrets. Nature with her sunshine, wind, 
rain, heat and cold metes out no dis- 
criminatory treatment, it is needless to 
say. Any one can immediately learn and 
imitate the superior methods of another 
farmer. If only he has correct ideas and 
operates properly, he should by no means 
be defeated by competition. All the more, 
in the case of American farming which is 
said to be seven-tenths commercial skill 
and only three-tenths skill in cultivation, 
the idea that the Japanese farmer who is 
handicapped in language and business 
habits, can compete with the American 
farmer with his powerful commercial 
machinery and years of training in business 
cleverness, is, we think, a fanciful opinion 
which utterly ignores the facts. 

Anti-Japanese .debators arc still reiterat- 
ing the assertion that Japanese are content 
with low wages and a low standard of 
living and, therefore, it is utterly impossible 
for American farmers to stand in economic 
competition with them. But *his opinion 
is based on the idea that the situation of 
the Japanese has not changed in ten 
years. It is an erroneous view wholly in- 
applicable to present conditions, and which 
a little investigation of the facts about the 
Japanese will dissipate completely. In 
feet, today, after the war, Japanese laborers 
in the harvest season for the potatoes, 
asparagus, fruit and grapes of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, and the 
sugar beets of Southern California, rarely 
receive less than four dollars a day. 
Non-Japanese laborers, excepting skilled 
machinists, do not get more than three 


dollars and a half per day. In fact it 
will be found that the facts are just the 
reverse of the assertions of the anti- 
Japanese debators. 

In daily life and manner of living, of 
course, some are more clever than others. 
In the matter of clothing, food, and 
housing, investigation lias shown that 
expenses in Japanese farmer’s homes, as 
compared with other farmers who are 
operating on practically the same scale, 
are for the most part far greater. Proof 
is better than argument. If this fact is 
doubted, an examination of Japanese 
farmers’ homes in the vicinity of Iavingston 
and Fresno where there are large numbers 
of Japanese settlers, comparing them with 
the Germans, Portuguese .and Armenians, 
will dissipate the doubt. This fact already 
has been recognized by intelligent Ame- 
ricans who liavc given attention to the 
Japanese question. 

In the matter of comparative wages 
received by Japanese, American and other 
laborers, in the rice harvest beginning in 
September, 1919, in Colusa, Butte and 
Glenn counties, where there arc five lice 
plantations of from 1200 to 2400 acres, 
operated by Japanese or by co-operative 
companies of Japanese and Americans, 
investigation was made on the ground. 
These companies employed from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty laborers 
each, one-third of them being Japanese 
and two-thirds Americans, Europeans and 
Mexicans. They all worked cheerfully 
under American and Japanese foremen 
without any anti-Japanese feeling. On 
these plantations wage conditions varied 
more or less with the methods of board- 
ing, bonus systems, etc., but the wage 
scale was practically the same in all, 
and was as follows: 

During 

Ju ;jaii2 i co.iimo i la’x>rjrs $4x3 a i\y (with meals) 

Whits com no 1 labircis 3.50 „ „ 

While Icaiuhlcr* 4.- » ,, ,, 

Aft:r JJarvi it 

Jajtfi lose common 1 il> wjrj $3.50 a <Iiy (with meals) 

White comm >11 1 U xzrs 3.00 „ „ 

White teamsters 3.50 ,, ,, 

With regard to this, managers ami . 
foremen explained that throughout the' 
year Japanese laborers receive about fifty 
corns a day more than white laborers 
d< * ig +hc time kind of work. Teamsters 
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however, are generally white men but 
their wages are the same as those of 
Japanese common laborers. They gave 
the following reasons why Japanese wages 
were high: 

1. There are certain kinds of work 
which can hardly be done except 
by Japanese, and certain kinds which 
only Japanese will do. 

2. When it is raining or in other 
circumstances of social urgency, the 
work cannot be done in time without 
the Japanese. There are also* cir- 
cumstances where perfect work 
cannot be done without special 
attention. 

3. Japanese readily put their hands on 
the itchy place (i. e., do just what is 
wanted, leave nothing to be desired.) 

4. I far vest comes just at the busy 


season for fruit and other farm 
industries when the scramble for 
Japanese laborers makes it difficult 
to get a sufficient number of men. 

5. White laborers generally dislike the 
strict oversight and petty scolding of 
white employers and tend to prefer 
working on Japanese plantations. 

6. The season of rice harvest is short 
and on this account also the wages 
paid arc far higher than those of 
white laborers engaged in other 
employments, etc. etc. 

With regard to board, one of the 
managers said; " Here Americans and 
Japanese eat exactly the same food 
(western). There is not the slightest 
difference. The actual cost of food is a 
dollar a day.” (/.•' he continued) 


The Tibetan Question 

(Statement by the Chinese Foreign Office) 


Below is a translation of the statement 
on the Tibetan question, which was pre- 
sented by the Chinese Foreign Office to 
the Members of the Chinese Diet. This 
is a concise history of the diplomatic 
negotiations on the Tibetan question, and 
is considered to be the most reliable state- 
ment ever published on this subject. 
Whether this question is to be solved hy 
diplomatic negotiation between England 
and China, or by the league of Nations, 
the statement is reproduced here for re- 
ference to those interested in the question, 
and it is desirable that those who are 
interested in the study of . this secret 
treasure-house of Asia should read this 
article. 

1. The History of the Inter- 
course between Kngland and 
Tibet and the Anglo-Chinese 
Diplomatic Negotiations on 
the Tibetan Question. 

Tibet has been the western bulwark of 
China for more than two hundred years, 
and with regard to its administration 


China has given it absolute freedom, with 
no restrictions. Tibet which had been 
isolated for several hundred years, had 
maintained the unification of Church and 
State, and had never been invaded until 
the Tao-hsien (J£l^) era-of the first Ching 
Dynasty, when England which had been 
endeavouring to extend, her influence in 
the North of India, had succeeded in plac- 
ing within her sphere of influence the 
whole of Cheminghsing Cheminghsing, 
CfSifcSf) which is situated on the western 
border of Tibet, is an old Tibetan 
dependency. As a result of the success 
of British arms in this war, the British 
possessions bordered on Tibetan territory, 
thereby gave rise to the Anglo Tibetan 
negotiations of the future. 

In the second year of Kuangcho (MSlfi) 
(1876) an Englishman whose name was 
Meculloch (-v * 7 y was murdered in 
Yunnan (SrfD- In connection with this 
affair the Chinese Government at the re- 
quest of England sent Ei Hanchang, (^5 
Governor of Chihli, (jfoj#) to Chefoo, 
where was concluded the Chefoo Treaty. 
At the same time the following special 
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clause was agreed upon:- 

“ England intends to send an expedition 
from Peking to the Kansuh and 

Kokonor districts or from Szechwan (|JIJ 
)ji) in the interior of China to India 
through Tibet next year and therefore the 
Chinese Government is requested to safe- 
guard this expedition, and the Tsungli- 
yamcn carefully considering all 

circumstances attendant upon this affair the 
Chinese Government, shall give to the 
local authorities concerned and their Minis- 
ter stationed in Tibet instructions as they 
think fit. In the event of the expedition 
starting from the Tndo-Tibetan frontier 
instead of from China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will, upon receipt of the information 
from the British Minister, despatch an 
official letter to ^ their Minister in Tibet 
and send there a commission who will give 
facilities to the expedition, and at the same 
time the Tsungliyamen P 4 ) | s ^ lie 

a safe-conduct, in order that the expedition 
may achieve its end without interruption.” 

Having signed this agreement, China 
had for the first time given consent to 
England's intercourse with Tibet. 

In the 10th year of Kuangcho 
(1884) Mr. Macaulay ^ — ) a 

member of the Indian Government request- 
ed the Tsungli-yamen (|S# 91 f»rl n J) to & vc 
him a safe-conduct and to facilitate his ex- 
pedition in Tibet. He however changed 
his plan, and with the object of exploring 
mines in Tibet, lie tried to enter that 
country from India but was met with a 
furious resistance of Tibetans. 
e At that time it so hajipenccf that England 
annexed Burma, and in the 12th year of 
Kuangcho (1886) England and China 

having concluded- the Burmese Treaty, the 
Tibetan expedition was abandoned. 

In this Treaty it was mentioned: — 

11 England will suspend the Tibetan ex- 
pedition referred to in the social clause 
of the Chefoo Treaty, as there is too much 
opposition. In the event of England's 
desiring to open trade in the regions along 
the Indo-Tibctan frontier, the Chinese 
Government sliall take steps to promote 
the trade, and for this purpose a separate 
agreement will be concluded." 

In the 14th year of Kuangcho, (7^$}) 
(1888) on the Cheminghsing frontier 


Tibetan soldiers came into collision 
with British troops, and in consequence 
the latter entered Tibet in great numbers. 
Thereupon . the Chinese Government, 
through their Minister in Tibet reprimanded 
the Tibetans, while the Yamcn conferred 
with the British Minister, with a view to 
an amicable settlement of this affair, and 
eventually the British troops were with- 
drawn from Tibet. Subsequently, England 
demanded of China the conclusion of a 
treaty with regard to Tibet. The Chinese 
Government, realising the necessity of 
determining the boundary in order to avoid 
controversies, in the 16th year of Kuangcho 
(1890) ap] jointed Shing-Tai, the 

C hinese Minister in Tibet, their plenipo- 
tentiary, and concluded with the Viceroy 
of India the Indo-Tibctan Treaty, consist- 
ing of eight articles. 

The important features of this treaty 
are as follows: — 

1. The Determination of the Boun- 
dary of Cheminghsing and Tibet. 

2. Cheminghsing shall be placed 
under British protection. 

3. The provision with regard to the 
trade between Cheminghsing and 
Tibet the negotiation and inter- 
course between Indian and Tibetan 
officials, and the herding of cattle 
on the Cheminghsing frontier, shall 
be decided upon at a future time. 

Eor several years following England 
frequently demanded settlement of the 
aforesaid three items, and accordingly, in 
the 191J1 year of Kuangcho OC$f) (1893) 
the Chinese Government gave orders to 
General Ho Changzing, of Szechwan (H/l| 
m\ ftM mkm and Mr. Hascn, 
Superintendent of Customs to 

proceed to Darjiling CfcVi-SS) where they 
concluded with Mr. Paul the British delegate 
a supplementary treaty comprising nine 
articles. The important points of this 
treaty arc as follows:-- 

1. Yatung (jJSjK) shall be made a trade 
mart where trade commissioners of the 
Indian Government will be stationed and 
British merchants shall have free access. 

^ 2. Litigations between Englishmen and 
Chinese or Tibetans arising within the 
Tibetan boundaries sliall lie adjudged by 
the Chinese authorities on the* frontier, 
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working conjointly with British officials. 

3. Tibetans who keep cattle on the 
Cheminghsing frontier shall comply with 
British laws. 

The Tibetans were dissatisfied and vexed 
with this treaty. They complained that 
whereas the English had secured con- 
cessions for trade, they the Tibetans not 
only received no such concessions but under 
item No. 3 their right of keeping cattle 
was restricted; and objecting to the 
carrying out of this agreement, they 
obstinately maintained their policy of 
isolation. In spite of the British Minis- 
ter’s frequent remonstrances to the Tsungli- 
yamcn, they turned a deaf ear to the 
advice of the Chinese Government, which 
however was not in a position to compel 
the Tibetans to obey. At that time, 
Russia whose national prosperity had 
reached its height, had an eye on Tibet, 
and had approached the Dalai-Iaina with 
a view to inducing him to carry out an 
anti -British and pro-Russian policy; conse- 
quently about the 27th year of Kuangcho 
(1901) a rumour was circulated in various 
countries to the effect that a Kusso- 
Chinesc secret treaty with regard to Tibet 
had been signed, and England watched the 
Russo-Chinese relations with a suspicious 
eye. 

It then came to pass that Japan took 
up arms against Russia, and the latter had 
little time to pay attention to Tibet. 
Availing herself of this opportunity, Eng- 
land in the 30th year of Kuangcho (1904) 
under the pretext tliat the Tibetans had 
failed to fulfil the Indo-Tibetan Treaty, 
despatched to Tibet an ex|xxlition under 
the command of Colonel Young husband. 
L'lie Dalai-Lama, refusing to follow the 
advice of the Chinese Minister stationed 
in his country, rashly endeavored to repulse 
the British troops and suffered a complete 
defeat, and handing over the reins of 
Government to the Abbot of Kaerhtan 
Temple he ran away to 

Chingliai (ftfflfc). In July of tliat year, at 

l.assa Colonel Younghusband concluded 
:l treaty, with the Abbot, consisting of 
ten articles. The important items of this 
treaty are as follows: — 

Art. 1. Tibet shall carry into effect 
the Anglo-Chincsc Treaty of the 


1 6th year of Kuangcho and re- 
cognise the British Cheminghsing 
boundary referred to in Article 1 
of the same treaty. 

Art. 2. Tibet shall open to trade 
Gyangtse Gartok (gg;fc]&) 

and Yatung (3&IR). 

Art. 3. The roads from the Indian 
frontier to Gyangtse (j Hjfc) and 
Gartok sl^U be kept open. 

Art. 6. All fortresses and strong- 
holds between the Indian frontier 
and Gyangtse am) and Gartok 
s ball be removed. 

Art. 9. Matters referred to in the 
following live paragraphs shall not be 
carried out without the approval of the 
British Government: — 

1 . Concession or leasing of territory 
to any foreign Power. 

2. Intervention of any foreign Power 
in affairs of Tibet. 

3. Admittance of other foreigners to 
Tibet. 

4. Concession to any foreign Powder 
of railway, mining or other rights 
in Tibet. 

5. Pledging to any foreign Power of 
the national revenue, goods or 
money of Tibet. 

Since this treaty would, if it were signed, 
have practically placed the whole of Tibet, 
under British control, the Chinese Govern- 
ment despatched to their Minister in 
Tibet, a telegraphic order forbidding him 
to sign it. At the same time the Chinese 
Foreign Office requested the Emperor to 
appoint Tang Shaoi (1905) pleni- 

potentiary. In January the 31st year of 
Kuangcho (1905) Tang Shaoi proceeded lo 
India, where he conferred with Mr. Ilillyer 
the British delegate; but they failed to come 
to any agreement. Thereupon Tang re- 
turned to Peking in September, leaving his 
Councillor Chang Yintang behind 

to continue the negotiations. 

England, however, persistently main- 
tained her initial demands, and consequently 
the negotiations were terminated without 
any results. 

It then so happened tliat a change of 
Cabinet took place in England, and Mr. 
Satow, . the British Minister at Peking, 
having received instructions from the new 
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British Cabinet, proposed a revision ot 
the treaties and to transfer the seat of nego- 
tiations from India to Peking. That China 
had during the past years concluded with 
England two treaties with respect to the 
Indo-Tibetan question, was for no other 
purpose than to maintain friendly relations 
with her neighbour; and therefore they 
were quite prepared, if the British Govern- 
ment so desired, to agree to the transfer- 
ence of the seat of negotiations to Peking, 
and to ensure her sovereignty over Tibet. 
Accordingly, in the 32 year of Kuangclio 
(1906), between Tang and Satow was 
concluded the following supplementary 
Indo-Tibetan Treaty consisting of six 
articles: — 

Art. 1. The High Contracting Parties 
shall faithfully recognize the Anglo- 
Tibetan Treaty of July 28th of the 
30th year of Kuangcho (1904) and 
its English and Chinese texts as 
addenda to the present Treaty, and 
the revised ratification will also be 
attached to the present Treaty. 
If any of the clauses of the former 
treaty demands immediate adjust- 
ment, the High Contracting Parties 
shall do so at a convenient time 
but shall faithfully observe the 
provisions of this Treaty. 

Art. 2. England shall not annex 
Tibet and shall never interfere in 
the administration of Tibet, and 
China shall allow no foreign Power 
to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of Tibet. 

Art. 3. All the rights referred to in 
the fourth paragraph of Art. No. 9 
of the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty of the 
July 28th- of the 30th year of 
Kuangcho (1904) .shall be enjoyed 
by China alone, and no foreign 
Power sliall be allowed to obtain 
these rights. But England may 
establish telegraphic stations at the 
trade marts referred to in Art. No. 
2 of the aforesaid Treaty. 

Art. 4. Those provisions of the Indo- 
Tibetan Treqties signed in the iGth 
and 19th years of Kuangcho which 
do not conflict with the present 
Treaty shall be faithfully carried 
into effect. 


Art. 5. and 6 arc omitted. 

Although in this Treaty China had 
recovered some of her lost sovereign rights 
in Tibet, yet in agreeing to making the 
Lassa Treaty an addenda to it, as men- 
tioned in Art. No. 1, she recognised not 
only the Lassa Treaty, but the right 
of Tibet to conclude treaties direct with 
foreign Powers. 

In compliance with the provisions of 
Art. No 3 of the Supplementary Treaty 
of the 32nd year of Kuangcho, wherein 
it was laid down that in the event of the 
Anglo-Chinesc Treaty requiring revision 
special negotiations would be oj>cncd. The 
Chinese Government in the 34th year of 
Kuangcho (1908) appointed as plenipotenti- 
ary Changyingtang Gf{£|S£ who concluded 
with the British Delegate Wellington, the 
Indo-Tibelan Commercial Treaty consis- 
ting of fifteen articles. 

The important points of this treaty arc 
as follows: — 

Art. 2. Determination of the boun- 
daries of Gyangtse Trade Mart. 

Art. 4. All disputes between Indians 
or English subjects of Great Britain 
and Chinese or Tibetans shall be 
adjudged by British trade officials 
and Chinese or Tibetan officials 
working conjointly. 

Art. 6. Upon the withdrawal of the 
British troops from Tibet, China 
shall purchase all the barracks bet- 
ween the Indian frontier and Gyang- 
tse, and she shall also purchase the 
British telegraph wires at such pla- 
ces when her telegraph has been 
extended to Gyangtse. (J H*£Jc)- 

Art. 8. K01* the purpose of carrying 

letters to and from British trade offi- 
cials stationed at Tibetan trade 
marts which have already been, or 
will be, c>i>ened in the future, special 
messengers may be employed bet- 
ween these places and the Indian 
frontier. No restriction shall be 
imposed on British officials and 
tradesmen who employ Chinese or 
Tibetans with the object of carrying 
on any legitimate enterprise. 

Art. 9. All British officials and sub- 
jects who travel between the trade 
marts with .their goods will take 
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the trade route on the Indo-Tibetan 
frontier, and they will not be allow- 
ed to take any other route. 

Art. 12. In Tibet British subjects 
may freely barter goods or silver 
coins, sell goods or buy produce of 
the country, and no restriction 
shall be placed on these transactions. 
This treaty was signed not only by the 
British and Chinese plenipotentiaries, but 
by the Tibetan plenipotentiary, thereby 
establishing a precedent for allowing Tibet 
to sign treaties. The diplomatic position 
of Tibet liaving thus undergone a complete 
change, the relations between England and 
China had grown all the more complicated. 
The controlling of Tibet by China liaving 
become more difficult since the signing of 
the Lassa Treaty, she was obliged to effect 
what is known as the Szechwan- Yunnan 
(JI|*&) scheme and to send an expedition 
to Tibet. 

2. The Szechwan-Yun nan (J|| 
Scheme and Chinese Expe- 
dition to Tibet towards the end 
of the Ching Dynasty. 

(A) Administrative Reforms in Si- 
kang and Tibet and Establish- 

ment of the Province of Sikang. 

(Wife). 

In the 22nd year of Kuan^cho (1896) the 
minister for Szechwan- Yunnan ummm 
lAcllO Frontier Affairs was specially ap- 
pointed owing to disturbances in those dis- 
tricts, and Chao Krhfeng became 

tlie first Minister with a view to effecting 
administrative reorganisation there. This 
was the beginning of the so-callecl (Szech- 
wan-Yunnan (Jl|^) Scheme of the Clung 
bynasty. 

In the spring of the 31st year of Kuang- 
cho, Fcngchuan, the Chinese Minis- 

ter in Tibet, was murdered by Tibetans in 
the locality of Batang; (Lllfjf) and Chaoer- 
hfeng, OmiKSO w ^° was then on duty in 
Chingchant, as ttfctM)' in the Province 
*>f Szechwan was ordered at the 

jietition made by the Governor of Suchun 
B to organise a punitive expedition, assisted 
by Ma Wciclii, the Conimander- 

w-Chief of Szechwan, (R 9 JI|). 

In June of that year the Cliinesc army 
recovered Batang, (CLUf) and managed to 


keep order in Tibet. In November the 
Chinese killed Sansi-lingssw of Litang who 
had murdered some Chinese officials some- 
time before procuded to punished was 
equally malicious Taopakungkaling. Then 
Chao (ffi) was again appointed. Minister 
of Frontier Affairs. In the following 
year he advanced to Litang, (J£||jjf) where 
lie reorganised the administration and sta- 
tioned five battalions of troops, and in 
December he was successful in subduing an 
uprising at Yenching I11 January 

of the 33rd year of Kuangcho (1907), he 
established educational, agricultural, civil 
engineering, fining, and medical offices 
and laid down sundry regulations which 
were all smoothly carried into effect sub- 
mitting to the Throne his schemes of 
governing Lihna, Qgffc) Tinglisiang, (!£ 
$|J) and Paan, he obtained one 

million taels for the purpose of carrying 
out his proposed schemes. 

In July the 34th year of Kuaugcho 
(1908) the Commander-in-Chief of Sze- 
chwan, (|Z 9 JI|) together with Chao obtained 
Imperial sanction to establish the seat of 
government of Kanan 04156 : 21 ) at Tatsien- 
lu; dTflw$8) Ar *d he also established four 
prefectures and three regiments of the 
west Army. In the autumn of the same 
year he quelled a civil war at Teko, ({g 
m and he entered Teko in December, 
defeating the rebels, he restored order 
in the Teko district in June of 

the following year. 

By September he had reformed the 
administration of Chunks, Koojih and 
Langchiling, ( 015 * n Lingclning and 
crossing Kinsliakiang, he inspect- 

ed the Chinko (^f 4 ) districts, and sub- 
dued Pami of Sansliichut.su. Also 

defeating Tibetans in Leiwnchishejian and 
Tololungsungpicnpa, I10 brought Kiangka- 
kungchiaosauagtonyii under subjection. 

In January, the 2nd year of Ilsuantung 
(jhC#£ 1910) he passed Tantang (ftU) Shan 
Mountain and advanced westward to Kian- 
gta (im)- At that time the Chinese 
troops, liaving been encouraged by their 
victory over the Tibetan rebels, insisted 
on marching into Tibet; but in compliance 
with the Imperial command, Cliao ( 4 jJ) in- 
stead of continuing the fight settled the 
question of the Sino-Tibetan boundary with 
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Tibetan delegates at Kiangta 

He insisted on the establishment of 
local Governments for Pienpcitad, Tenkofu 
Jehnachan, Peiyiiclian and Ghichn, and ins- 
pected Chalagensotanatsu, and also appoint- 
ed a Commssion for Chala. lie subdued 
the rioting at Tunghsing by sending 
Huangslian there and the advance of Tibe- 
tians of Sanyenych was stopped by despat- 
ching Fusunglin, a Commission was also 
appointed for Fusunglin. 

In February Chao (JjJ) subdued tribes 
at Teiying and Eangtsangssn who had 
refused to obey him establishing a Commis- 
sion for Teiying. He also restored order 
in the region to the north of Langtsang- 
ssu Subsequently, Chao (|jj) 

was appointed Governor General of Sze- 
chwan (HJ1|) and Fu Sungling 
was appointed Deputy Minister of Frontier 
Affairs. In May Chao (JjJ) and Fu (flj) 
led the Chinese troops into Kungchima- 
shu and occupied it. They 

also subdued the various tribes at Ling ting 
Paili, Chowei, Tangtung, Yuko, Mingchen, 
Seta and Gliangloks. 

In June they expelled the Tibetan ofli- 
cials from Cliantui (mm) and seized the 
town, establishing there, as in other dis- 
tricts occupied by them, the office of local 
governor. 

He also subdued Yutung, Chossn, Tsuli, 
Lingpien and Chienpien, and Yuko was de- 
feated by his troops as they refused to obey 


his orders. 

The tribes in the frontier districts liaving 
thus been overcome, Fu annexed Szechwa 
Yunnan (Jl|&) and Kangclii and 

established the Province of Sikang (jfljljs). 
He also established garrisons there, in 
order to make it the bulwark of Szechwan 
( 0 JI|) and Yunnan. At the same time he 
reorganised the systems of administration 
in the new province, and established the 
office of Governor-General of Sikang (jSlMO 
instead of the Minister of Frontier Affairs. 
Thus the territory comprising Tatashan 
about 3,000 miles (Chinese) west 
of Tatsicnlu (tmtt). where the capital 
of the new province was established, 
Wcisishantien lU^p) to its south, and 

Kansuh (UT’IJ) and Sining (jRfftt) about 
4,000 miles to its north, w;is placed under 
the jurisdiction of Sikakang (jHj/JO* 

In July the tribes of Chunghti (iJJjSf) 
and Nato (mm surrendered themselves 
one after another, and in August Sihutu- 
khtu of Chiamdo 

~f ) were subdued, and tlie office of Com- 
missioner was established there. 

The affiirs of Sikang had thus 

been brought to a peaceful end, but owing 
to the revolution in China the situation in 
the newly established province had under- 
gone a great change and tin: scheme of 
establishing the new province naturally 
met with a set-back. 

(to be continued) 


Red Russia as Seen by a Japanese 


So far two Japanese journalists have 
penetrated into Soviet Russia and have 
helped the Japanese people to get at 
first Jiand some knowledge of the Red 
Republic. One of them is Mr. Tatsuji 
Fuse of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo 
Nichinichi , while the other is Mr. Akira 
Nakahira of the Tokyo Asahv. Both of 
them left Japan for Russia via Siberia in 
July, last year. 5 Mr. Fuse completed his 
trip without experiencing scarcely any 
molestations at the hands of the Bolsheviks 
either in Siberia or in European Russia. 


It seems that every means was placed at 
his disposal to facilitate his journey and 
for tlie sending of the lengthy telegrams 
which were published in the Osaka Mai- 
nichi and Tokyo Nichinichi. 

On the other hand, Mr. Nakahira ot 
the Osaka Asaht and the Tokyo Asahi , 
we learn, was subjected to all sorts ot 
persecution by tlie Red authorities. He 
was even sentenced to death by the 
Bolshevik military authorities and but for 
a felicitous ruse on his part, he might 
not have been able to return home. He was 
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accorded, needless to say, no opportunity 
for the inspection of the actual conditions 
prevailing there, to say nothing of re- 
ceiving no assistance whatsoever in wiring 
his correspondence to his papers. 

Such being the case, Mr. Fuse, from 
time to time, regaled the Japanese readers 
with lengthy telegrams which professed 
to be a real picture of Red Russia, whereas 
Mr. Nakahira was able to send only 
meagre information during his sojourn in 
Russia and moreover he says, of the few 
telegrams which he did send, on his 
return to Japan, lie found that they had 
been manipulated by the Bolshevik authori- 
ties while in transmission. 

No sooner, however, had Mr. Nakahira 
crossed the Russian frontier and found 
himself out of the pale of the Bolshevik 
censorship, than he began to send tele- 
grams, two columns long, day after day, 
to his pajiers, the Osaka Asa/d and tin; 
Tokyo Asahi. We propose to reproduce 
here his telegrams in English, for we 
believe tliat the readers will hurl them 
more interesting than those sent by Mr. 
Fuse of the Osaka Main i chi and the Tokyo 
Xichinichi , simply because of the fact tint 
he has gone through the Bolshevik 
l>erseciitions, whereas Mr. Fuse has travelled 
through Russia practically unmolested. 

His contribution reads as follows: 

It was in July last year that I was 
ordered by the Tokyo Asa hi ami the Osaka 
Asahi to Soviet Russia. My friends and 
relatives tried to dissuade me from going 
to Russia, but I determined to go and 
see what was happening in the Soviet 
republic. Immediately after I received the 
order, I finished preparations for travel, 
mv travelling outfit being very simple: it 
consisted of a willow basket, a knapsack, 
a kodak, a revolver, a map, a pair of 
field-glasses, a change or two of underwear, 
and quite a large sum of Russian money. 

B Tore my departure, I thought that 
Ike Bolsheviks might not bo so very b.ul 
after all and that they might not be 
guilty of the atrocities and cruelties 
attributed to them by the press information. 
Ihit it was not long before I was disap- 
pointed in my expectations. When I 
arrived at Omsk, I found the absorbing 
h>pic there to be only the diabolical 


cruelties committed by the Bolsheviks. 
I was informed by a Hasson officer of the 
Denikin army who came through Moscow 
and Petrograd to Omsk tliat Euro|)can 
Russia was on the verge of starvation 
and also that no one could get any kind 
of food without a ration ticket. First I 
hesitated to plunge into such a dismal 
country, but at last curiosity overcame 
fear and 1 decided to continue my journey. 
Therefore despite the advice of Admiral 
Tanaka, I left Omsk for Perm on July 
to, being armed with a passport issued by 
the Omsk Government. 

As far as Perm, I experienced no 
molestation, but there I found not a single 
sympathiser of the Bolsheviks, all people 
denouncing them for their cruelties and 
atrocities. I was informed that when 
Perm fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
they committed a wholesale massacre. 
Especially rigorous was their persecution 
of the preists; indeed so much so that 
they buried some of the victims alive and 
burned them to death, first sprinkling 
petroleum on their heads. 

The local papers were also full of 
appalling stories about Kuropoan Russia. 
( hie of them quoted an interview with a 
traveller returned from Petrograd who 
told how the Russians in the old capital 
were on the verge of starvation. When 
a horse starved to death on the streets, 
the hungry people thronged to the carcass 
and divided it among themselves. And 
it was not seldom that some hungry 
person fell dead on the streets. What 
was worse, the interviewer concluded, that 
massacres took place from time to time 
and that the victims were carried away 
on motor lorries. 

I was told by the Omsk Government 
to report to the military command at 
Perm upon my arrival there. Phis J did 
not do, intentionally, as I was afraid of 
being dissuaded from going further on 
from Perm, since it was mentioned in the 
passport granted by the Omsk Government 
that I should not advance beyond the 
lines held by the Omsk t roups. Therefore, 
I had to resort to clever tactics for getting 
beyond the fighting lines. 

Three days after my arrival L found 
the people murmuring as they passed 
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along the streets which were thronged 
with waggons. All of them were loaded 
with furniture, even women and children 
carrying as much luggage as they could. 
At once, I instinctively perceived tlint 
Perm was in danger. What struck me 
with dismay was the fact that the refugees 
included not only those belonging to the 
propertied classes, but also the laborers 
too and it was not until 1 saw the 
unceasing flow of refugees, that I realised 
the imminent danger of the city. 

In the meantime, all the guests, of l he 
hotel at which I was stopping, the landlord, 
and his family had begun to make pre- 
parations for flight. And I was urged to 
imitate their example. I hurried out into 
the streets to buy provisions, but 1 found 
all stores closed and could get nothing 
but a few loaves of bread and a few 
bottles of beer. 

Towards evening the streets were 
entirely deserted and the white guards 
were busy destroying tin 1 bridges spanned 
across the river Kama. During the night, 
I could not sleep at all owing to the 
incessant reports of guns, fired by the 
white and the red forces. The following 
morning, the battle grew in intensity and 
shells began to burst near the hotel. So 
I fled to the cellar, where I found the 
maids and the neighboring family also 
taking refuge. Hut they were in no 
melancholy mood. On the contrary, they 
were extremely gay and enjoying dancing, 
as if they were quite unconcerned with 
the Red invasion. Hy the evening the 
white troops had entirely evacuated the 
city and the Red forces began to enter, 
crossing the Kama river. Tlius now I 
found myself within the Bolshevik sphere 
of influence without making any effort to 
get beyond the fighting lines. 

The following morning^ witnessed the 
complete occupation of Perm by the 
Bolsheviks who paraded the city with red 
flags to drum and flute. And those few 
people who remained in the city wore 
red badges without an exception. In the 
streets, I met a strolling red soldier. I 
asked him where the Red headquarters 
was. He informed me courteously and 
asked whether I was a Chinese or not? 
Receiving the reply that I was a Japanese 


journalist, he took me to a cafe, opened 
for the first time in tliat morning, saying 
that it would be well for me to try to 
collect information about Russia under 
Soviet regime. When I told him of my 
misgivings about my safety, he assured 
me: 

“ Don’t be anxious, comrade. All the 
peoples in the world are brethren. Our 
enemy is only the military force which 
threatens the revolution sanctified with the 
blood of the Russian i>easaiits. Now the 
military force is in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie. So we are fighting the 
propertied classes. The Soviet Government 
dislikes bloodshed. It never maltreats the 
war prisoners, but on the contrary enjoins 
that the war prisoners shall not be 
maltreated, and that they be given a kind 
reception, since they are our friends 
who have escaped from the bourgeoisie 
oppressions. This is the order issued l>v 
Trotsky.” 

So saying, he showed me a written 
order by Leon Trotsky. Just then, a 
party of prisoners passed before us. 
Pointing to them, tlu: Red soldier said: 
“ Look. So many prisoners and yet they 
are guarded by only two soldiers. I lave 
you ever seen the Kolchak troops treat 
their war prisoners as generously ? 99 

Parting from this red soldier, 1 
proceeded to the Red headquarters ami 
asked permission to go to Moscow', present- 
ing the certificate given by my ncwspapei 
office. J anticipated great difficulties in 
securing the passport. Contrary to my 
expectations, however, the Red commander 
only glanced over my certificate and 
granted me ready permission. Further- 
more he was kind enough to inform me 
that I had better go as far as Gradov Sta- 
tion by coach, i'is the bridge on the Kama 
and various other points of the lines were 
destroyed. Anyhow, I could not hut 
congratulate myself on my good luck in 
getting the permission so easily. 

On the first day of their occupation of 
Perm, the commander of the Red forces 
issued a proclamation, guaranteeing the 
safety of the life and property of all the 
citizens, and threatening with sever: 
punishment those, including soldiers, who 
dared to disturb the law and order of the 
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city. In tlic same proclamation lie 
admonished the citizens to resume business 
at once. Scarcely, however, was the 
proclamation given out, when many arrests 
of the citizens ensued. This sent a wave 
of unrest throughout the city. 

I was obliged to pass a few days more 
at Perm in hiring a coach. One clay the 
daughter of a millionaire in the city came 
to the hotel with her maid to look after 
the hotel because she had been requested 
to do so by the landlord. It seemed 
that as she had trouble with her leg she was 
unable to walk rapidly and for this reason 
had parted from her parents and relatives 
who had fled for refuge. There being 
no other guests in the hotel, we soon 
became friends. One afternoon I called on 
her and was listening to her vehement 
denunciation of the Bolsheviks, when a 
party of Red soldiers raided her room 
and told us to salute them at attention, 
intimating that they had come to make a 
domiciliary visit. She refused to stand 
up and salute them on the ground tliat 
she had trouble with her leg. However, 
notwithstanding her opposition, they began 
to ransack her rooms, destroying the 
furniture and cabinetwork. Meanwhile, a 
soldier, apparently, the leader of the pirty, 
turned to me and ordered me to leave 
the room immediately. 

Two hours later, when I again entered 
the room, I found her mercilessly murdered 
and her maid crying by her dead body. 

The following morning I assisted the 
poor maid in burying this victim of the 
Bolshevik, and then left Perm for Moscow. 
I pissed the night at a jjeasintVs house in 
a village where a detachment of the Red 
forces had been quartered, and enjoyed 
the warm hospitability of the peasant, 
whom, I found to be an enthusiastic 
devotee of Bolshevism. 

Next morning, hardly had I left the 
ixsasant’s house, when I was detained by 
Red authorities who began to make a 
search of on my body and my belongings. 
As they discovered a revolver and the 
passport issued by the Omsk (Government, 
" they took me to the commander of the 
Red battalion. No explanation or pleading 
proved of any avail, and the commander 
sentenced me to death, holding nie as 


a spy. 

The news set the whole village in a 
stir, and the kind villagers came to 
inquire after the unfortunate stranger. 
Some of them asked me many questions 
whether I had parents or whether I had 
a wife and children, with tears in their 
eyes. The Bolshevik authorities were 
also sympathetic enough to offer me tea, 
sugar, and honey. Being condemned to 
capital punishment, I had no appetite, bi. 

I tried to enjoy tea and other refreshments, 
fur I did not like to seem crestfallen. 
During the chat over tea, the attitude of 
the Bolshevik soldiers began to soften 
somewhat. 

When I asked them to telegraph Lenin 
that I was here since he knew the Asahi , 
my newspaper, a sudden change came 
over their attitude; this was a piece of 
desiderate tactics on my part. They 
removed me to the headquarters of the 
regiment, and then to the headquarters 
of the brigade and at last to that of the 
division. 

Three days after my arrest, I was sent 
back to the headquarters of the Siberian 
Red forces at Perm. It was late in the 
evening when I arrived at Perm, but 
Martov, the commander-in-chief, began 
to catechise me about socialism and 
Bolshevism, apparently to know whether 
I was qualified for entering Soviet Russia, 
lie asked me: “What is Marxism?” 
“What is Bolshevism?” “How has 
the Russian revolution come about?” 
Probably my answers satisfied him, for 
the commander-in-chief countermanded the 
death sentence and granted me a passport 
for Moscow. 

I left Perm for Nijni Novgorod by a 
steamer which sailed the Kama river. The 
steamer was crowded to its full capacity 
with passengers. To make the matter 
worse, the dining-room of the ship was 
closed, and there were found only a few 
vendors on the wharves at which the 
steamer touched so that I was obliged to 
pass more than ten days, living on raw 
cucumbers. The once fine towns and 
cities along the river were completely 
destroyed by repeated battles. 

When the steamer reached Sarapul, I 
" visited the city office, as there was much 
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time before the departure of the .ship. 
•The head of the office was ail elderly 
woman who kindly explained to me all 
the details about the government of the 
city which had been evacuated by the 
Kolchak troops. She also placed a guide 
at my disposal. First of all, 1 visited the 
cemetery where all the citizens who were 
killed during the evacuation of the Omsk 
forces were buried. Amid a forest of 
crosses, a grand memorial was in course 
of construction. 

Next I visited a school for propaganda. 
The building was decorated with pictures 
representing the capitalist persecution of 
the labourers as well as the gorgeous 
life led by the capitalists at the expense 
of the workers. 

I was seized with horror by the fiendish 
colorisation and the uncouth design of the 
pictures. Lastly J paid a visit to the 
prisoner's camp, where I found a warm 
reception in store for me. The prisoners 
treated me to tea and welcomed me by 
singing the international song, flic camp 
was formerly the resilience of a millionaire, 
and the prisoners themselves were dressed 
as well as the Red soldiers themselves. 
Rut I was informed also that the majority 
of the prisoners led a life, quite different 
from what I saw. It is still a puzzle to 
me what kind of prisoners were those 
people whom 1 saw at the rich man’s 
residence. 

After a tedious voyage, I arrived at 
Moscow on July 21 of last year, being 
the first foreign journalist to enter the 
Soviet capital after the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers left it. At that time the 
relations between Japan and Russia were 
most strained, because there was persistent 
rumor that Japan would immediately open 
hostilities with Russia. 

Therefore my entry into Moscow was 
regarded with deep misgivings by the 
Bolsheviks. 'The morning after my arrival 
at Moscow, I visited the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Foreign Office and was 
agreeably surprised to find that the 
Bureau was in charge of Voznesenski who 
had been the special correspondent of the 
Tokyo Asahi and the Osaka Asahi in 
Russia. I thought that lie would give 
me every possible facility in ins|>ccting * 


Russia, but contrary to my expectations, 
his attitude toward me was extremely 
cool anil indifferent. He detained me, 
threatening me with a formal arrest the 
following morning, on the ground that the 
Japanese press was hostile toward Soviet 
Russia. 

A few hours later, however, lie released 
me, allowing me to stay a week for 
inspection in Moscow and intimating tint 
all the foreign journalists wore to be 
expelled from Russia and also that no 
foreign journalist would be permitted to 
enter Russia. 

[ wondered why his attitude had 
undergone such a sudden change in so 
short a time. But I learned later that 
he hail sent an agent to my lodgings 
after I was detained, to make a domiciliary 
search. Of course, he did not discover 
any incriminating evidence. Hence my 
release and the permission for my stay in 
Moscow for a week. 

I decided to utilise the one week to its 
fullness but the allotted time for my stay 
in Moscow passed and without my getting 
ally solid information. All the newspajx;r 
men and public officials were so reticent 
that no information was forthcoming. 
For instance, when I called at a certain 
newsjiaper office, the editor refused to 
talk about anything “for reasons clear to 
every one." The same sullenly indiffernt 
attitude was shared by all the government 
officials. I was at a loss how to secure 
correct information, when one evening I 
went to a restaurant to take supper. 
While I was dining, a well-dressed lady 
came to me and asked me to buy some 
picture cards which she was selling. 
Judging by her appearance, I thought 
that she was of a respectable family. I 
offered to purchase all her picture cards, 
if she would tell me fully about the life 
in Moscow. We went out to a park, 
where 1 listened to her, seated on a bench. 
Suddenly a woman appcared # before us 
and sat down beside us, apparently to 
hear our conversation. She remained 
beside us until the end of our conversation. 

I noticed her strange attitude, but there . 
was no help for it. 

The following morning when I again 
called on Mr. Voznesenski, at the Foreign 
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Office, he confronted me with these words. 

“ As you are a military spy of Japan, 
we have decided to detain you, not in a 
prison, but in the Creinlin palace. You 
shall be treated well, so stay some time 
and study Bolshevism." I found that the 
strange woman of the previous night was 
dogging my steps, but my discovery was 
too late. I could not save myself. 

As a prisoner, I passed a few days in 
the Gremlin palace. At first, it was my 
intention to stay in Moscow and watch 
the development of the situation, but the 
reported strained relations between Russia 
and Ja]xan forced me to abandon my 
original determination. At that time 
every wireless message reaching Moscow 
reported day after day tliat the Japanese 
Government had decided upon a vigorous 
policy in favour of the Omsk Government, 


giving rise to the rumor that the formal 
declaration of war by Japan against Russia 
was imminent. 

Should war break out between the two 
countries, I thought that I might be ex- 
ploited by the Soviet Government. There- 
fore, I determined to get out of Russia 
at all costs. I studied the war situation 
through the newspajjers and arranged a 
plan to enter Germany via Poland through 
the western war front. Surrounded, as 1 
was, by a cordon of detectives, it was 
attended with no great danger on my 
part to try to escape even from Moscow. 
But one Sunday morning I took advantage 
of the customary late rising of the Russian 
people and rising early left Moscow, like 
a rat escaping from the watch of a cat. 
With a farewell word to the Red city, 
11 Woe be unto thee ” I lied. 


The Lord of the Nations 
on Peace 


By Pali. 

in. 

( )ur world was late : someone was wait- 
ing. 'This war has gained time. — 

Por now in each year the progress of 
a century is realised; fact outrun thoughts. 

Now it is no more the usual, the cus- 
tomary which takes place; it is the uncx- 
1 >cc ted, the impossible. For no more is 
anything impossible. 

Now it is no more the past, but the 
future which creates the present. — 

Such is the work of this war. Without 
‘t, would such formidable things, such 
powerful reactions, such deep revolutions 
have been possible? 

And we are only at the beginning of 
the confusion: the greater the chaos, the 
richer will be its fecundity. — 

3 3 

o 

What but the war could have brought 
about all this: such is the true question, 


Ru:iiaki.» 

the true problem of peace. 

Does this world bear within itself that 
which would permit its Lord to carry out 
these renewals without this destruction? 

Are the peoples ready to develop in 
peace the possibilities produced by war; 
or — what comes to the same — to remove 
during jxjace the necessity of war, the 
fatality of this revenge of the violated 
moral forces which is war? 

Only at this price is possible the defini- 
tive j)eace of the world. For to make 
war impossible, it must first be made 
useless. 

As long as it is necessary, war will be. 

3 o 

3 

You would have peace ? Which peace ? 

For you, peace, before the war, was 
the fear of an encounter between equals ! 
The big wild beasts do not willingly de- 
vour each other. The desire for peace 
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was the desire to wage war, but on the 
weak, on those of Africa, Asia, or else- 
where, — black, white, or yellow, — provided 
they were less well-armed. This peace was 
war, on condition that it had the aspect 
of a hunt, without danger of defeat, and 
without cries of victims, the war without 
risks and without ruins, which enriches 
him who makes it. — 

It was war in the Transvaal, the Cainc- 
roons, in Abyssinia, Madagascar, Egypt, 
Morocco, Tripoli, China, Thibet, wherever 
it could take place without affecting the 
diplomats. 

It only began to be called by its name 
when it crossed the Bosphorus.— 

Since peace, for the nations of Europe, 
is merely the war they wage upon others, 
the one which they are fighting amongst 
themselves is then, in return, peace for 
the others! 

* o 

o 

This peace was but a sleep of wild 
beasts. A deceptive sleep. Their peace 
was the reign of hypocrisy after that of 
overt violence. 

While the tiger slept, a serpent crawled 
over the world, encoiling it, poisoning it, 
coldly, in silence. The tiger had to be 
roused from his sleep. Now, they will die 
together, crushed, stifled one by the other. 

Some reproach to the others the awake- 
ning of the tiger. They preferred the 
serpent. Is it that their force is reptile? 
They demand that for ever the wild beast 
should be chained. — 

It will be unchained until, in all, its 
violence lias killed the hypocritical injustice 
of all! 

C? 

* 

It is not the mildness of the weak, but 
that of the strong, it is the strength of a 
greater heroism tliat will prevail over the 
war. It is a war more invisible, more 
superhuman, which will transfigure toge- 
ther peficc and war. 

One Cannot be cliangcd without the 


other. War makes manifest that which peace 
hid. War and peace arc the riglit and 
wrong side of the same stuff. It is the 
stuff which must be changed : it is not 
enough to turn it, as would the pacifists — 
those who know not how to see the horri- 
ble war under the horrible peace, the same 
horror under another form. 

For those who know, for those who 
see something other than words and ap- 
pearances, the horror of what is called 
peace surpasses all the horrors of war — for 
these, at least, oblige things to change ! 

o o 

<:■ 

If then you would have peace replace 
war, make this peace more victorious, more 
heroic than war, make it more disinteres- 
ted, more fecund in abnegation, in surren- 
der, in sacrifice of self. Make it more 
disdainful of danger, of quietude, of well- 
being, of life itself! 

Alone shall surmount war a peace ill 
which mail shall surmount himself- — 

The other peace, that of yesterday, made 
him fall less low, pcrliaps ; but also, it 
made him mount less high than wu* 
can do. 

Tliat is why this war had to be — to be 
what it has been — ‘that might become pos- 
sible a peace tliat never was ! 

o o 

o 

They *aid that this war would be the 
last — Nay ! It is the first; the first of the 
great wars — the great wars of the Spirit! 

If you would not that the others be 
yet more murderous, renounce to murder ! 

If you would not tliat they be yet 
greater ruins, renounce to the love of 
gain ! 

If you would not that they drown the 
earth in the blood of man, open to Lho 
Spirit the invisible battlefield of your thou- 
ghts and your hearts ! 

If you have enough of these infamous 
massacres among yourselves, let henceforth 
be, in yourselves, the wars and the vie* 
tories of the Spirit ! 
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THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE POETRY 

By Mrs. Frances Hawks Cameron Burnett. 
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There is an old proverb which says, 
“There is no teacher of Japanese poetry.” 
I would add that there is no translator 
of Japanese poetry; for, altho’ we may 
count by all the rules of counting the five 
jjetals of the plum-blossom, we cannot, by 
brushing the pollen from the heart of the 
flower, discover the source of its sweetnees. 
And so it seems to me to be with the 17 
or 3 1 syllables that compose -the Japanese 
(Jta. A few rare 
words must hold 
the treasure of 
a rarer thought. 

Thus, when I sj>eak 
of their poetry, it 
is as a sentiment 
in relationship to 
the national life of 
a whole people — 
and to me — and 
when, some day, I 
shall write of the 
latter it will be the 
story of a Cheat 
Love. 

T think it was 
Voile Noguchi who 
said that Japanese 
poetry differed from 
Western poetry “as 
Silence is different 
from a Voice” — 
and I think that 
is true. Also its 
underlying principle 
is a far more ambi- 
tious and compre- 
hensive one than is generally appreciated. 
1 might say that poetry is the incidental 
music in the life of the Japmese. It runs 
like a golden thread thro* the tapestry 
of their days, weaving songs of the heart 
rf Kmjieror and peasant alike. My long 
study of Japan has been principally thro’ 
the history of its poetry — for in nothing 
else is so clearly revealed the true 
of the people — -and I would not exchange 
my knowledge for all the statistics 
compiled in the records of twelve hundred 
years ! Else fuui my message carried 


when 1 answered Tjove in the Imiguage 
it understood? 

Do you remember how Keats says, 
“Heard melodies arc sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter- — 
Therefore ye soft Pipes of Pan pipe on— 
Not to the listenin; car but more 
edeared, 

Pipe to the Spirit.” 

It has been thus with me, and whatever 
I have accomplish* 

yCcuJrfe 
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ed lias ever been by 
reason of love of 
the * labor I set 
myself to perforin. 
By the spiritual 
roji prescribed by 
the old Tea Mas- 
ters have I found 
my way to that 
place where I can 
reflect upon the 
experience with 
Carlyle’s beautiful 
words — “ Blessed 
is he who has 
found his work; 
let him ask no 
other blessing.” 

In the goodly 
company of true 
friendship have I 
lived iny encliantcd 
chapter of an inter- 
national Romance. 
Into my Garden of 
Memory where I 
live again tales of 


the past and loves of far distant tihics- 
mcetings and partings of ancient ages — 
unremembered, in definable, but “recogniz- 
ed in incommunicable gleams too perman- 
ent for dreams,” they conic to me again. 
I low do I know them? 1 lave I not known 
their soul — 'monarch and subject, patriot 
and love, men and women the master- 
builders of a great nation in their great mo- 
ments at the high level of true emotion, for 
more than a thousand years! Ah yes— that 
is how I can love them. I know the Heart 
of Japan as I know the breath of her flowers. 
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An Ideal Woman, Nomura Botoni. 

( Story of an Exemplary Daughter, Wife , Mother and Statcnvoman.) 
By Takaaki Okoto, Author of her Biography. 


Who was Bom a daughter to a good 
she? sanmrai family at Fukuoka 
in 1806 and passing away 
in 1867, the year before the Imperial 
Restoration or the final abolition of feudal- 
ism in Japan, as a Buddhist nun and a 
patriotic woman at Mitajiri after a term 
of political imprisonment on a lone isle 
in the billowy Sea of Genkai, Nomura 
Botoni's life is full of feminine grace and 
tenderness, of poetic and artistic interest, 
and of romantic pathos and ardour. I^argc 
numbers of school girls do homage to 



Stone Monument in Memory of Nomura Uoioni. 
Inscribed Verse was Written by Gjunt Hignslr- 
kuze. Another Monument marks her I'la-jc of 
Death, Mitajiri, which was raised by l*rinia; 
Banjo with a Donation from the late ICmprcss. 


her memory every year at Hirao, a suburb 
of the former scat of Lord Kuroda's 
government, where she and her husband 
led a literary life together in retirement 
and where there is a little thatched shrine 
and a stone monument to mark the spot 
on which stood her hermitage used by 
anti-Tokugawa royalists for their hiding 
or secret conferences. The writer of this 
sketch had the good fortune of being in 
F ukuoka for more than a dozen years, as 
a Normal School instructor; thus was he 
able to observe the way in which Botoni’s 
life was inspiring the rising generation of 
Jajxincsc women with its undieing lessons. 
This induced him to study her biography 
and to publish her writings. To refresh 
Iiis memory for the present occasion, he 
waited upon Madame Makoto Tsuruliara 
at Mcguro, near Tokyo, and saw, once 
more, the relics and keepsakes of that 
lady's great grandmother, some of which 
are used as illustrations of this article. 
Madame Tsuruliara’ s lamented husband, Sa- 
dakichi Tsuruliara, assisted Prince Ito, 
while he was Governor General of Korea, 
was Mayor of Osaka once, and was the 
present Premier I Lara's riglithand man in 
the Sciyukai party. 

Geography and history Mato Urano, 
of Fukuoka. for this was 

Botoni's mai- 
den name, had illustrious ancestors on both 
paternal and maternal sides. Her birth- 
place, the great fief of the Kurodas, too, 
was fitted geographically as well as his- 
torically to produce such an ideal woman. 
It was in the Bay of Hakata that the 
hordes of Mongol invaders were annihilat- 
ed in 1281, and yet its white-sanded and 
pincclad beach, behind which towered the 
famous castle of Maizuru or “Circling 
Crane” of Fukuoka, was so beautiful that 
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it gave birth to many an immortal ode 
to Nature. But very early in our history, 
we notice that the Emperor Chuai estab- 
lished his temporary palace there when 
he marched to North Kyushu from the 
Main Island of Japan to pacify the Kumaso 
aborigines. This palace became the pre- 
sent Shrine of Kashii, sacred to his me- 
mory. The Ilachiman Shrine at llakoza- 
ki near Kashii also reminds one of his 
Empress* campaign against Korea for she 
is supposed to have prayed there for success 
in arms. It was in this same neighbor- 
hood, again, that Sugawara-no-Michizane, 
a great scholar, poet and statesman of 
the Ninth Century, became a political 
exile through a rival's treachery. The 
loyal Kikucliis under the Emperor Godaigo, 
lnso, fought and died for their forlorn 



Plum and Bamboo are Accompanied 
by her Odes to them. 


hope in this part of Kyushu. From the 
beginning of our history, this district was 
a centre of royalistic and patriotic move- 
ments, and of Korean and Chinese rela- 
tions. 

A Girl of many Under the Tokuga- 
accomplishments. wa Shogunate, too, 
the Kurodas and 
their retainers held a peculiar, though 
important, position in Japan's political 



An Os hie Picture of 1 larugoim. The Oirl holds 
the l.’ock-llorso in her 1 eft Hand, while 
lier Might-Hand holds the Kcin. 


affairs, guarding the Imjxrial sway from 
feudal encroachments. They, therefore, 
lived a simple life and were always read)* 
to sacrifice everything for the Emperor 
and his country. Born in these surround- 
ings, our heroine as a girl was brought 
up with no knowledge at all of the luxu- 
ries common to the better families of her 
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peaceful time. Her schooling was entirely 
at home, for as her cider sister married 
quite young, Moto assisted her mother 
in taking care of her little brothers and 
sisters. In this way, she became an 
accomplished housekeeper, a clever cook, 
a skillful weaver and dressmaker. She 
also learnt to paint, to embroider, and to 
make oshie or pasted silk-pictures, without 
taking lessons and out of the simple de- 
termination that there should be nothing 
human beyond her power. Her attainment 
in oshie, in particular, was so marvellous 
that it was known as the Nomura school 
of j wasted pictures. An ordinary oshie is 


which was of course something unusual 
in those days. Most daughters were 
given away in marriage or married adopt- 
ed sons in their teens. Her husband also 
came from a good samurai family, and 
had moral and literary qualities much 
higher than those of the generality of his 
class. Unfortunately Moto was childless, 
but she cared for three little step-children 
just as if they were her own. At first 
they were wayward and disobedient, her 
house-hold economy was not at all easy 
to manage, and her husband was so tall 
and big that the ordinary length of Ki- 
mono stuff of her weaving would not 


made by pasting to- 
gether, mosaic like, 
pieces of silk of 
all colours, prepared 
from a design and 
separately pasted on 
card board. Hut No- 
mura Botoni's, a pic- 
ture of Ilarugoma or 
a girl dancing with 
a toy cock-horse (see 
the illustration), for 
instance, came direct 
from her imagination. 
For this art she even 
invented a special 
paste, with which she 
successfuly portrayed 
human hair, finger 
nails, fine letters or 
tiny flowers. This 
Harugoma pasted- 
picture is made to 
stand on a stick, so 
that it can be stood 
among the dolls of 
the Girl's Festival on 
the third day of the 
third moon. 

Her step-children 
and grand-sons. 

Moto married Shin- 
zaburo Nomura in her 
twenty-fourth year. 
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sufficiently cover his person. But she 
satisfied everybody, and made everybody 
happy by her affection and efforts. The 
heir of her eldest step-son was the father 
of Madame Tsuruhara, mentioned before. 
This young heir and his little brother 
paid their grand-mother Botoni the custo- 
mary New Year call one year. The elder 
boy was then in his eleventh year. They 
looked so lovable in their ceremonial cos- 
tumes to the loving grand-mother, that 
she drew a sketch (reproduced elsewhere) 
under which she made the following ins- 
cription : 

"The brothers came to our hill-side 
retreat on the fourth of the first moon. 
They looked so dear that I made a sketch 
of them. (The bigger boy said) Grand- 
Ma Sail! Give us moc/ti (steamed and 
pounded rice cake, eaten at the New Year 
season) to eat. I ate 21 pieces on the 
New Year's Day*. (His younger brother 
behind him said) ‘ Thank you, ! for many 
things the other day. I ate lG pieces’.” 

This 21 pieces-eater child grew up to 
be an invalid. Hence the 110-metal, light 
armour devised socially for him for emer- 
gency by the talented, tender-hearted, yet 
samurai-like grand-mother. I11 the illustra- 
tion, the reader will notice a white mark 
which represents a piece of inocki after 
three bites have been taken from it. It 
is the armorial bearing of the Nomura 
fiuni ly, the design originating from the 
story that one of its forebears, being 
ordered to battle in the midst of the act 
of eating mocfii , won military fame by 
fighting without having finished the New 
Year meal. 

In quiet To return to Botoni’s life 
retirement, as a married woman, she 
with her husband began to 
s tudy poetry under the learned Fukuoka 
master, Kotomichi Okuma, who occupies 
:i . u important position in tlir history of 
Jitliane.se literature. Waka or Japanese 
poetry being based on the mythological 
tales and the classical language of the 


country, before the incoming of the Chi- 
nese lore and Hindoo ideas, it can be 
readily imagined how the married pupils 
drank deep in the fountain of Shintoistic 
reverence for our Imperial family. She 
also studied calligraphy from another mas- 
ter; and tea ceremony, as well. Blit it 
was not until after their retirement in 
1845 that their poetic life really began. 
“More than sufficient for a lone lioushold 
in the valley”, she sang, “ is the spring 
water, noiselessly trickling from the bam- 
boo pipe!” With her, poetry was a philo- 
sophy of life,' a. faith in the soul of 
Universe. When a collection of her verses 
and diaries was published, the present 
writer’s collaborator l)r. Xobutsuna Sasaki, 
admittedly the greatest living authority 
on Jajxmese poetry, wrote a preface and 
pointed out that Botoni was quite a pro- 
digy in the literary circles of modern 
Japan. Their picturesque cozy retreat was 
surrounded with cherries and maples, trans- 
planted from Yoshino, Tatsuta, Togano-o 
and other districts ; their music was either 
the winds rustling through the pine foliage, 
or the twittering of little birds flying from 
tree to tree. Their jieace, however, was 
not altogether undisturbed : reports reached 
their ear of the coming of European and 
American war-ships; of a treaty forced 
upon the Tokugawa government; of an 
Imperial decree to expel all foreign intru- 
ders. But the patriotic husband died in 
1859, before lie could take any active part 
in the Restoration movement. His death 
anteceded the year in which Lord Ii was 
assassinated by the Mi to royalists. 

In Kyoto and Moto Nomura then 

neighborhood. adopted the tonsure 

and became the Bud- 
dhist Nun Boto. I Ier renunciation of the 
world meant the complete surrender of 
everything to the cause of the Emperor 
at Kyoto. The ideographs for her new 
name, therefore, signified ” Looking-to 
East ” (from Kyushu). Not content, how- 
ever, with gazing on the sky above the 
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Imperial abode and with praying for the powerless to stop it. So, toward the end. 
recovery of power by the Ruling Family, of the following year, she started on a 
she now felt free to fulfil the long cheri- journey alone to offer, from a long distance 
shed desire of visiting Kyoto in person, though, tears of sympathy to the Princess 
there to worship before the Palace and already absent from Kyoto. On her way 
to converse with royalist leaders. An thither she enjoyed the charming views 





Holt ini’s Portrait m:i«lL* from iJcscriptions. She u> write 
Verses on Tniizulai Ii\c tins. 


Imperial Princess was asked to marry a 
Shogun at Yedo in i860. This of course 
was a political marriage to prop the tot- 
tering prestige of feudalism. To a royalist 
like Botoni it was not only an unpardon- 
able sin but a sacrilege; yet she was 


of tlie Inland Sea in a row boat. While 
at 1 lyogo she dedicated a verse to the 
shrine in commemoration of the great 
royalist, Kusunoki Masashige. At Osaka 
she waited upon her former master Okuma 
and asked him to write a preface to a 
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collection of her verses, “Koryoshu”. In 
the Imperial capital she made distinguished 
acquaintances and formed busting friend- 
ships. In the ancient Imperial-capital 
Provinces near Kyoto she visited the his- 
toric sites and spots of scenic beauty. A 
staunch supporter of the Im[>erial cause, 
the present Prince Konoe’s grand-fatlier, 
was in domiciliary confinement and not 
allowed to receive visitors; so Hot on i tried 
to interview his matron, Muraoka by name, 
who was also imprisoned later, as ail anti- 
Tokugawa woman. At the time of this 
visit, Muraoka was confined in a temple 
at Sjiga and she refused to see Hotoni, 
lest their interview might prejudice the 
Tokugawa government against Prince Ko- 
noc. The two women exchanged their 
sentiments through tanka or 31 syllable 
verses, thus : 

Visitor — Thy fame is heard far and 
wide, 

' I lave pity on one who came 
longing to see thee. 

Hostess — Agony of pain in my heart ! 
Not to be able to see a friend 
from afar. 

Life of Times became worse 
Imprisonment, and worse. Hotoni’s 
relatives and friends at 


home began to be alarmed for her per- 
sonal sarfety. Called back to her hermitage 



Hirano Jiro*s Versos in l^icr-String Letters 
(Read the Explanation in the Text.) 


at Hirao, she gave shelter to such royalist 
leaders as Hirano of Fukuoka, Takasugi 
of Choshu, Saigo of Satsuma, or conferred 
with them about effecting an Imperial 
Restoration. The clan of Fukuoka being 
divided into royalists and pro-Tokugawas, 
Hirano had to desert Fukuoka and later 
met his death in a prison at Kyoto. 
While in the prison Hotoni sent him a 
poem to console him, but as there were 
nr> writing brush and india-ink with which 
to write and reply, he twisted strings 
from paper and pasted them letter-shape 
on a sheet of paper, with rice left from 
his lunch ( See the illustration). In 1864, 
when the Fukuoka clan made a drastic 
weeding out of anti-Tokugawa elements, 
Hotoni was banished to llimejima or the 
“Isle of Lady” for her political offences. 
As she was an old woman she escaped 
capital punishment, and was allowed to 
live in a small hut with a watchman 
outside. A sketch of her own life there 
is reproduced, in which the reader will 
see the royalist dame sitting before a low 
desk, with a thick quilt over her kimono 
to keep warm and with a coat hanging 
from a rope at her right to keep off the 
wind. The lid of a black box for cloth- 
ing is removed. On the box arc seen a 
pair of chopsticks, small dishes and bowls 
for her meals. To her left there arc a 
fire-pan for warming her hands, which is 
covered with a hood improvised from the 
frame of a wig, pail of water, a kettle 
and a cooking brazier. Two springs and 
two autumns came to her even in this 
miserable hut, and it was here that she 
wrote her llimejima diary in which many 
exquisite verses are found. She also wrote 
here a Huddhist scripture in her own blood, 
as a form of prayer for the spiritual good 
of those who were killed in the Emperor's 
cause. When the Muses moved her, she 
scribbled under the light of a single stick 
of incense as there was no other means 
of illumination at night. Takasugi at last 
came to her rescue. To return her great 
kindness to him as a political refugee, the 
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Choshu leader made a plan by which the her messages and gifts as expressions of 
lady exile was safely conducted to Shimo- sympathy; his court physician was also 
noseki, in Lord Mori’s fief. sent to attend her case, his retainers to 

Her soul in While she was under the take care of her, and (the later Baroness) 
fflwrtrfttiaha tender care of a royalist Madame Kadori in particular to nurse her. 

merchant, Shoichiro Shim- All human efforts were in vain. Our 
ishi, Takasugi himself died of an illness heroine, when she realised her end fast 
in 1866. Then she went to Yamaguchi approaching, took an ablution under great 
to find a safer refuge in the home of one difficulties, clad herself in a pure garment 
of the royalists who afterwards became of white, wrote a farewell line with a 
Baron Kadori in the Imperial Government, trembling hand, as she could speak no 
She was treated as Lord Mori’s guest, more, and peacefully passed away toward 
Next she went to Mitajiri to have the the daybreak of November 6, 1867. This 
satisfaction of personally witnessing the was the year in which the Tokugawa 
marching against the Shogun's forces, of Shogun offered to restore his relegated 
the allied army of Choshu and Satsuma power to the Emperor. The Meiji Km 



Facsimile of a Sketch of Uotoni’s Exiled Life on Uimcjiina. 


men. Arriving there on the 25th of the 
loth moon this patriotic lady began from 
the following day a seven days’ course of 
fasting, of cold ablutions, of dedicating a 
verse each day to the Shinto shrine at 
Miyaichi, and of offering prayers there 
for the success of the royalist arms. This 
act of fervent devotion, however, proved 
too much for her health. Lord Mori sent 


peror subsequently gave her a posthumous 
court rank, as well as to her grandson 
and Madame Tsuruhara’s uncle, in recog- 
nition of her patriotic deeds. Their souls 
now rest in the Shokon Shrine at Tokyo, 
where are commemorated all those who 
liavc died fori the country, since the troub- 
lous days before the Restoration. 
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Japan and the Forthcoming League of 
Nations Conference 


Baron Tanetaro Mcgata, Japan’s delegate 
to the forthcoming League of Nations 
Conference, when interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of the Asian Review, before his 
departure, made the following state- 
ment: — 

“ In the coining general meeting of the 
League of Nations, which will be held at 
Geneva, and which will be the first of its 
kind since the establishment of the League, 
proposals of various natures and motions 
of different kinds may be ^suggested by 
every country's delegates. Articles and 
clauses of the Peace Treaty are to be dis- 
cussed particularly, in order to put them 
into execution. The procedures and other 
items of the Conference, determined by 
the previous meeting, will require the 
ratification of the assembly. 

11 The Peace Treaty of Versailles, having 
not yet been fully carried into effect, every 
country's delegates are within their rights 
to present amendments, and Japan’s dele- 
gates may also propose some amendments. 

As the chief aim of the Conference is 
the maintenance of the World’s Peace, it 
is important that the delegates should 
refrain from presenting selfish proposals. 
Should any of the countries bring forward 
claims for its own interest only, and refuse 
to consider the general welfare of the 
world, the Peace Treaty would become 


utterly invalid. In short, no country 
should raise any proposals, advantageous 
to itself only, but quite detrimental to 
others. 

" The attitude of the Powers toward the 
Russian question and matters concer* ; ng 
the operation of the Peace Treaty in 
Germany will be elucidated. The Turkish 
affairs, which will be brought up for dis- 
cussion, are so complicated that it is quite 
impossible to forecast the result. 

“ It is regrettable that America has not 
yet joined the League. The League of 
Nations is regarded as incomplete so long 
as the U. S. of America remains away from 
it, but it is believed that she is giving 
her best consideration to the matter. 

“The proposal of Racial Equality con- 
st itues our national policy. We, the dele- 
gates of Japan, are determined to do our 
best to carry through the proposal, but we 
are not sure whether we will get an early 
opportunity for laying questions before the 
Meeting, because there are others requiring 
more immediate decision. The questions 
relating to mandatory territories in the 
South Sea (Oceania), which were formerly 
under Germany, may be debated, but their 
solution will be effected not at once, but 
by degrees, owing to their intricate 
nature.” 


America-Japanese Relations. 


Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on September 13 answered the 
questions put to him by five representatives 
of the political investigating committee of 
the Kenscikai in connection with the vari- 
ous problems which have cropped up bet- 
ween Japan and America. The represen- 
tatives were Mr. Okabc, Mr. Kikuchi, Mr. 
Tanomogi, Mr. Shimizu and Mr. Mam- 
yama. 

“ With regard to the Japanese question 
in California/' Count Uchida said, 41 the 


Government is not in a position to make 
a detailed statement, as the matter is now 
a subject of negotiations between Secretary 
Colby and Ambassador Shidehara. 

“ It should, however, be borne in mind 
that Mr. Roland Morris, American Am- 
bassador to Japan who is now in America, 
is making every effort to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. Moreover, Secretary 
Colby, being a man of peaceful disposition, 
is endeavoring to bring about an amicable 
arrangement of the problem in accordance 
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with the will of the President. 

M As the American Government is treat- 
ing the matter as a grave international 
question, there can be little doubt that it 
will not commit itself to a policy disad- 
vantageous to the Japanese. It should be 
remembered, however, that there are 
circumstances in California which even the 
Washington Government can not directly 
control, and it would be a mistake to 
regard the situation with optimism. 

“ With regard to the referendum in Cali- 
fornia, its success seemed an impossibility 
at first, By a cleverly planned agitation, 
however, the anti -Japanese Americans have 
now secured necessary signatures. In these 
circumstances, a referendum will be taken 
on the new anti-Japanese land law. As 
there is every chance for the success of 
the referendum, the Japanese must be pre- 
pared for the worst. When the new anti- 
Japanese land law has been enforced, the 
Japanese residents in California will be 
deprived of their rights to renew their 
lease of land. The Japanese parents will 
also be deprived of their rights to be the 
guardians for their American born child- 
ren regarding the control of the land pos- 
sessed by the latter. This would certainly 
trespass upon the vested rights enjoyed by 
the Japanese residents. Therefore I am 
convinced that the Washington Government 
would take adequate measures to remedy 
the situation, while the Japanese Govern- 


ment should also take necessary steps to 
cope with the situation. It may become 
necessary for both the Japanese and the 
American Governments to take joint action. 
At any rate the solution of the problem 
depends upon the future negotiations bet- 
ween tlie two countries. 

With regard to the new shipping act, 
not only Japan but all the ‘countries of 
the world will suffer from its effects; In 
case of the new law being put into force, 
it will be necessary to revise the treaty of 
commerce now in force between America 
and Japan. But as the re-introduction of 
tile bill has been postponed for three 
months, even though it may be approved, 
its operation will probably not begin before 
July, 1921. in the meantime, Japan will 
not fail to do everything possible in the 
way of investigation. 

“ The prohibition of the use of schools 
by Japanese in Hawaii is a very grave 
question, but the use of schools by Japanese 
children is practically limited to the schools 
kept by the Japanese, and the latter are 
beyond the ken of official interference. 

“ With reference to the occupation of 
North Saglnilien by Japan, an explanation 
has been given to America. As the latter 
lias not repeated her communication, it is 
presumed that the American Government 
has approved of the Jajianese occupation 
of Saghalien. An identical explanation 
has also been given to other powers.'* 


Address of Mr. Kajiwara President of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank at the 
General Meeting of the Bank 


During the first six months of the present 
year every country in Europe lias been 
endeavouring to restrict consumption, in- 
crease production and stimulate export, 
but due to the lack of fuels, materials,’ 
and labour, industries have not shown any 
special development. Moreover as it was 
impossible to secure funds necessary for 
industrial development from the United 
States and the indemnity from Germany 


has not yet been paid, the revival of the 
economic stability in all countries lias been 
very slow. Only in England the after-war 
development has been fairly successful. As 
funds are required everywhere, interests 
have gradually risen. On April 14th, the 
London Government raised the interest of 
the Treasury notes from 5 1/2 per cent 
to 6 1/2 per cent. On the next day the 
Bank of Ireland raised the discount rate 
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from 6 per cent to 7. Regarding British 
investments the amount invested in Eng- 
land, British colonies and foreign countries 
during the first six months of the year 
was 234,000,000 pounds sterling, showing 
a decrease of 1 5 1 ,000,000 pounds sterling, 
compared with the figure of the same 
period last year. The export of England 
in this period was 773,000,000 pounds 
while the import was 1,033,000,000 pounds, 
making the total foreign trade of 1,806,- 
000,000 pounds. Compared with the 
figures of the same period last year, the 
export increased by 383,000,000 pounds 
while the import increased by 317,000,000 
pounds, making the total increase of the 
foreign trade by 700,000,000 pounds. The 
import balance over the export last year 
was 326,000,000 pounds, but in this period 
it decreased to 259,000,000 pounds show- 
ing a decrease of 66,000,000 pounds. Ac- 
cording to the report of the board of 
Trade, the revenue other than from the 
foreign trade this year is estimated at 
53,000,000 pounds a month in an average, 
and therefore the amount will not only 
balance the foreign trade difference, but 
will leave not a small balance. This situa- 
tion will prove the soundness of the 
economic organization of England, and the 
after-war development is progressing 
smoothly. 

The condition in France has not shown 
much change from that of the last period, 
but the weather has been fair and agricultural 
products abundant; and the money market 
has been in favourable condition. In- 
dustries have also shown signs of impro- 
vements and export in manufactured goods 
begun to increase. The Government during 
this period advanced the telegraph, postal 
and railway rates .and has taken other 
measures to increase flic national revenue. 
The Bank of France increased the discount 
rate from five per cent which had not 
been changed since the time of the outbreak 
of the war to 6 per cent on April 8, to 
restrict the circulation of currency and to 
place the financial condition on more sound 
basis. 'Fhe export in the first five months 
of the year was 5,900,000,000 francs while 
the import was 13,030,000,000 francs, 
leaving a balance of 7,0/0,000,000 francs 
in favour of the import. Compared with 
the same period last year the balance in 


favour of the import increased by 1,920,- 
000,000 francs, The exchange rate has 
been unfavourable to England and France, 
but England declared the redemption of 
the Franco -British joint bond floated in the 
United States amounting to 500,000,000 
dollars, and sent a large amount of gold 
nuggets to the United States in order to 
maintain the exchange rate and to improve 
the trade condition. Therefore the British- 
American exchange rate advanced from 
3.76 1/4 dollars to 3.95 1/8 dollars, and 
the Franco- American exchange rate also 
advanced from 17.05 francs to 12.23 francs. 
Japanese- British rate became 2/6 and the 
Japanese- French rate 4.75 francs, showing 
some improvement from the last i>eriod. 

In the United States, after five years of 
prosperity, the year opened favourably 
with sufficient funds at hand. Despite 
suppression of speculation, investment in 
new enterprises reached 2,100,000,000 
dollars in January, and the foreign trade 
lias been , always favourable with the 
average export balance over import of 
268,000,000 dollars. With the lively stock 
market, all industries and trades had been 
prosperous up to the end of March. In 
April with the strike of railway workers, 
goods were left stranded, and with the 
consequent fixed capital, the production 
decreased. Then the panic of 'Japan also 
affected the financial situation of the United 
States, and the condition became rather 
difficult. Many merchants, imagining 
further depression in future, tried to sell 
out their stocks, and thus market prices 
gradually fell. However such reaction 
was expected, and the condition has not 
reached any stage to be called a panic. 
This year iicing the Presidential election 
year, the stock market is to be dull, and 
the general industrial and commercial 
situation is depressed. 

In China the peace between the Northern 
and Southern factions lias not yet been 
made, and moreover fighting took place in 
Honan, and in Peking the Anfu Club and 
the Chihli faction opened political conflict. 
The trade in the districts affected by these 
disturbances lias been greatly depressed. 
The foreign trade of China had been 
favourable at the beginning of the year, 
but with the financial depression in Japan 
and the United States, and also with the 
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fall of the silver rate, it became inactive. 
The Japanese-Chincse trade has been 
affected by the anti-Japanese movements 
caused in many sections, and in Tientsin, 
Tsingtao and Tsinan, the export of cereals, 
peanut oil and fur had been fair at first, 
but gradually it fell. At Hankow the 
export trade is dull due to the warlike 
condition in the interior and the bad 
weather which caused poor agricultural 
production. 

At Shanghai the export of Silk and 
cotton had been dull and in the import, 
matches and sugar commanded fair trade. 
The import of cotton yarns and goods to 
Shanghai doubled the figure of the same 
period, and at Hankow also the import 


trade was favourable. But in the North 
the trade was dull due to the anti-Japan- 
ese movement. The money market was 
tight, but since March large shipments of 
silver and gold reached Shanghai from the 
United States and other countries and the 
total silver in the market at the end of 
June was 35,000,000 taels and 19,000,000 
dollars, showing an increase of 16,000,000 
taels and 13,000,000 dollars over the figures 
at the same period last year. The condi- 
tion of banks in both north and south has 
greatly improved, but due to the low price 
of silver and financial depression in many 
foreign countries, the money market is very- 
tight. Everywhere Chinese merchants are 
coming to bankruptcy. 


Chinese Political Situation 

By Lieutenant-Oeneral Aoki 


After the conclusion of the political 
conflict between the Anfu Club and the 
Chihli faction, the situation in North 
China has been satisfactory. The possi- 
bility of a clash between Generals Chang 
Tso-lin and Tso Ju-lin has often been 
rumoured but the recent marriage agree- 
ment made between the two families sets 
the rumour at rest. The two Generals 
are now endeavouring to aid President Hsu. 
They recognize the attitude of Japan 
regarding the non-surrender of General 
Hsu Shou-cheng as proper. There are 
many others who believe that to leave 
these political refugees under the protection 
of Japan is the safest course for China. 
I cannot affirm that the instigation of the 
students by the foreigners may not bring 
about an anti- Japanese movement and the 
boycott of Japanese articles in future. If 
however, such a movement does take place, 
it will not owe its origin to the anti- 
Japanese attitude of the Chinese cabinet to- 
ward Japan, for it is very well-disposed Mr. 


Kou Wei-te has been selected to become 
the Chinese Minister at Tokyo, and he 
will shortly- leave for Japan. At the 
Peace Conference he was only- one of the 
Chinese Delegates who insisted upon the 
signing of the Peace Treaty, and recently 
at the meeting of the Commercial Guild 
at Ningpo, he argued that to solve the 
Shantung question there was no other way 
but to open direct negotiation with Japan. 
Therefore wc await his coming to Tokyo 
with deep interests. 

The Peking Government is quite opti- 
mistic concerning the unification of the 
North and the South. The demands to 
dissolve the old and the new Parliaments 
at the same time, to convene a new one 
according to the old election law and to 
charge it with the formulation of the 
constitution, will probably be conceded 
by the North for reconciling the Southern 
faction. As Marshal Tuan who dissolved 
the old Parliament and organized the 
new one has already retired from the 
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field of politics, for the North to yield 
o these demands of the South will not 
be difficult. General Wu Pei-fu has, 
however, proposed to call a conference 
of the representatives of Provincial Coun- 
cils and Commercial Guilds for the 
discussion of the future problems of China. 
This meeting of representatives will be 
named the National Mass Meeting. 

The National Mass Meeting proposed 
by General Wu has met with a difficulty 
n summoning the delegates. The Govern- 
ment is maintaining the attitude that the 
people can hold the mass meeting them- 
selves without the aid of the Government, 
but if the right of the mass meeting 
extends to the formulation of the con- 
stitution and the election of the President, 
it is entirely against law, as the present 
political change is not a revolution. On 
the whole it am be seen that General 
Wu has been exploited by the radical 
elements of the South. 


However, the unification of the North 
and the South is not so easy as the 
Government believes. Compromise might 
be made with Kwanishi but there will 
still remain Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Dr. Wu 
Ting-fang of the Hunan faction. Then the 
blame for the non -unification of China 
will fall upon their heads, and this may 
call forth another warning from the Allied 
Powers for accelerating the unification. 
At any rate the unification of China 
should be still regarded equally with 
pessimistic as well as optimistic views. 

The problem of controlling military forces 
will bo discussed after the unification. It 
has been proposed to reduce the army to 
one third of its present strength, namely 
to 300, OCX) or 400,000 men, and the army 
expenditures to about thirty per cent of 
the total revenue. Not only this question 
but the abolition of the Tuchun system 
and other problems will be finally decided 
by the influence of the public opinion. 


Severe Famine in North China. 


Since the spring of this year the crops 
in Chihli, Shantung, Shanhsi and Honan 
provinces of North China have been ex- 
tremely poor, due to bad weather, and 
consequently the people had been feeling 
the pinch of a semi -starvation. Hut the 
situation has grown worse recently and 
the above provinces are now in the grip of 
a severe famine. Conditions of those parts 
are really pitiful. It is reported that more 
than twenty million people are starving, and 
several thousands have already died. It is 
feared that when winter approaches the 
situation will become far more serious. 
Such an extensive and disastrous famine 
will very adversely affect the economic de- 
velopments of China. The relief measures 
so far taken in this connection are stated 
below: — 


Chihli — Crops in Chihli had been 
damaged by extreme dry weather, and 
although the extent of damage is not 
known, the number of farmers who were 
compelled to migrate to Manchuria via 
Tientsing to secure foodstuffs reached over 
100,000. As the majority of these im- 
migrants were without any fund to pay 
their fares, they were carried free on the 
Teking-Mukden railway by the request of 
the authorities. The Government of Chihli 
floated :i loan of two million taels to give 
reliefs to the suffering people. Hut the 
extent of tlu famine being so wide, ade- 
quate relief could not be given to the 
majority of the sufferers. Many of the 
famine-stricken people are selling their 
wives and children at from 2 to 4 taels a 
head, but even at such figures it is found 
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difficult to find purchasers. 

Honan. — The province yields two crops 
a year. The spring crop had been very 
poor, and the autumn crop is also not 
much hopeful. Consequently wheat that 
used to be formerly sold at 80 wen a 
pound is now sold at 300 wen, and other 
food stuffs have also increased in price. 
It has therefore become utterly impossible 
for the natives to secure food, or money 
to purchase food, and many of them are 
selling their wives and children at from 
3 to 5 taels a head in -order to buy some 
food. In selling women and girls, the 
price is calculated at 100 wen per one 
pound of their weight. The condition 
being so disastrous the Ilonan Government 
recently held a conference and decided 
upon the following relief measures: 

1. 100,000 taels will be given by the 
Provincial government to be equally dis- 
tributed to all counties for the purpose of 
supplying people with food. 

2. To instruct all pawn shops not to 
refuse to advance loans on securities offered 
by poor people. 

3. To open pawn shops in all counties 
in order to advance money to the people. 

Besides, a relief fund is being collected, 
and government officials receiving more 
than fifty taels a month as salary are being 
requested to donate one tenth of their 
salary towards the relief fund. It has also 
been decided that large counties shall 
donate two thousand taels, medium counties, 
1,500 taels and small counties, one thousand 
taels. Tens of thousands of people have alrea- 
dy migrated to Shanhsi districts, and large 
numbers are also going towards 1 lupei and 
Hunan provinces. About five million jjeople 
of the Honan Province are now facing 
starvation. 

Shantung. — Even under favourable wea- 
ther conditions, the Shantung province 
produces only a small limited amount of 
crops. But this year witnessed a severe 
drought and consequently there has practi- 
cally been no crop. The people are in 


most unhealthy condition, and bandits and 
robbers arc running the whole province, 
making the situation worse. According to 
an investigation made by an American 
official, the famine districts of the province 
cover about 2,000 li in length and from 
200 to 1,000 li in width, and the crop 
lias been only eight per cent of the ordinary 
year, from thirty to forty million people 
arc threatened with starvation. In many 
villages, village chiefs are poisoning them- 
selves and their families to death, as they 
cannot bear to see the villagers suffers so 
much. At bast a hundred million dollars 
are necessary to give relief to the sufferers 
in the province. 

Shanhsi — Comjxird with the conditions in 
Chihli, Shantung and Ilonan, the situation 
in Shanhsi is not so terrible, but the suffer- 
ings of the people are immense and the 
situation is gradually becoming worse. 
The Military Governor is now considering 
measures for giving aid to the sufferers. 
It is exacted that shortly some concrete 
steps will be adopted. 

The Peking authorities discussed the 
famine relief measures for the three pro- 
vinces of North China at a conference 
recently held at Tientsin. Consequent on 
the above conference, on September 10th, 
the President issued an order that the 
Home and Finance Departments should 
immediately adopt suitable relief measures, 
and that* local officials and merchants 
should levy no tax on famine stricken 
people and carry out sales of cereals at 
low prices to relieve the sufferers. Again 
on September 13th, a Presidential man- 
date was issued to the Governors of all 
provinces to secure donations for the 
famine relief fund. At Slianghai, a Famine 
Relief Association was organized at the 
instance of Mr. Tang Shaoyi and with 
the approval and assistance of government 
officials and public at Slianghai for the 
purpose of raising five million taels for 
the relief of the famine sufferers. 
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The American Congressional Party 
fn Japan 


As mentioned in our last, the American 
Congressional party, composed of members 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives with their families, after enjoying 
their trip through China, reached Seoul 
on the 24th August, where they were 
welcomed by the representatives of the 
Reception Committee of the House of 
Veers and the House of Representatives 
of Japan and members of the Governmcnt- 
Gcneral of Korea. During their stay in 
Korea, the members of the party were 
the recipients of a number of receptions 
and dinners, including the one by the 
Governor-General of Korea. On the 
morning of the 2Gth August the party 
left Fusan, the Korean port of departure 
for Japan, embarking on the specially 
chartered channel boat Shiragi Mam. 
before embarking, Senator Harris sent 
the following message to Admiral Baron 
Saito, Governor-General of Korea: “On 


behalf of the Congressional party I have 
the honor to thank you and all officers 
and organizations of Korea and Seoul for 
the generous hospitality and courtesies, 
which are deeply appreciated.” 

The party arrived at Shimonoseki on 
the evening of the 26th August after a 
splendid voyage on the ferry boat Shiragi 
Maru, on board which everything possible 
had been provided to create and maintain 
the impression that the visitors were on 
their own private yacht. They were met 
on their arrival by a large number of 
Government officials, including Baron 
Kanda and Count Terajima, representing 
the House of Peers, and Mr. Iliguchi and 
Mr. Takesawa, representing the House of 
Representatives. After a reception at the 
Sanyo Hotel under the auspices of the 
representatives of both houses of the 
Imperial Diet, the party re-embarked on 
the yacht for Miyajiina where after 



Tlie members of the American Congressional Parly aft.:r their arrival 
at the Tokyo Station. 
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spending a night they left for Kobe, and 
after their arrival there, were guests of 
the Kdbc Municipality at a reception held 
in their honour at the Oriental Hotel. 
They reached Kyoto the same evening 
and stopped at the Miyako Hotel. After 
visiting the Imperial Tomb of the late 
Emperor Mciji at Momoyama and enjoying 
the beautiful sights of Nam, the party 
arrived in Toky 5 by the 8.25 p.in. train 
on the evening of the 2nd September, for 
a final series of entertainments before 
embarking for America. They were 
motored to the Imperial Hotel where 
special suits had been provided for them, 
and placed at their disposal by the 
Japanese Reception Committee. 

The first entertainment accorded to them 
after their arrival in the Capital was a 
luncheon given in their honour at the 
Imperial Hotel by the House of Peers 
and the House of Representatives of 
Japan. Prince Tokugawa, President of 
the Upper 1 louse and Mr. Oku, President 
of the Cower House, represented the 
hosts. There were also present Premier 
Hara, the members of the Cabinet and 
many other high officials of the State. 
Mr. Edward Hell, the American Charge 
d* Affaires and Mrs. Hell, the staff of the 
American Embassy and many prominent 
American residents of Tokyo and Yoko- 


hama were also the guests of the Diet. 
In the evening Mr. Edward Bell and 
Mrs. Bell were the hosts at a reception 
given In honour of the Legislators from 
their homeland. Among the distinguished 
guests, besides the guests of honour, were 
Prince Konoye, Prince Tokugawa, a large 
number of the distinguisehd Japanese and 
Americans and practically the entire 
diplomatic corps. 

Marquis Okunia, the grand old man of 
Japan and one of the most well-known 
of Japanese politicians abroad, invited the 
ixirty to a reception at his own beautiful 
home at Waseda on the afternoon of 4th 
September. The same evening the hon- 
ourable visitors were the guests of Huron 
Mitsui at a dinner given at the Mitsui 
mansion in Mita. The ladies of the party 
were entertained by the Japanese ladies on 
the entertainment committee at Marquis 
Kuroda's beautiful residence at Akasaka. 
Several pieces of Japanese music were 
performed by some of the expert 
musicians, and the American ladies are 
said to have lxx:n very much delighted 
with tile whole programme, the special 
feature of which was that it was a la 
jiipjuah from beginning to end. After a 
stroll through the garden the ladies visited 
the galleries where they saw the works 
of art of the Kuroda family. 



the Residence of Marquis Kuroctu 


After viewing the 
splendors of Nikkei 
and Chtizcnji where 
they had gone the 
day previous, the 
members of the Con- 
gressional party retur- 
ned back to Tokyo 
on the afternoon of 
the 6th September to 
be present at a Gar- 
den Party given in 
their honour by the 
America- Japan Socie- 
ty of Japan at Ko- 
rakuyen, the beautiful 
garden of the Koislii- 
kawa Arsenal, which 
is not usually thrown 
open to the general 
public. In the even- 
ing the official wel- 
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Females .Memhrs «>! the Aii.e-u.an Cuii^tv:sshjii;i1 Paity in the 
garden of the lmpen.il Hold, Tokyo. 


come of the city of 
T 5 ky 5 was held at 
the Uyeno Seiyokcn 
Hotel . Viscount Ta- 
jiri, the mayor, and 
the Aldermen of the 
city were hosts to 
a crowd of several 
hundred including the 
members of the Ame- 
rican embassy and 
a Large number of 
prominent Japanese 
and Americans. 

The official enter- 
tainments being over 
the guests occupied 
themselves vvitli chop- 
ping and motoring 
through the streets 
of Tokyo and neigh- 
bourhood to enjoy 
the beauties of unofficial Japan, later 
attending a reception of their own country'-, 
men which was tendered them on the 
evening of the 9th September at the 
Grand Hotel of Yokohama by the 
American Association of Yokohama. A 
reception by the Mayor of Yokohama 
was also held the same afternoon at the 
Yokohama Memorial Hall which was 
followed by dancing, light refreshments 
being served during the interval. 

The formal entertainments were' thus 
over and the party split into groups, some 
remaining in Tokyo while the others 
sending their time in Yokohami and 
Miyanoshita. After a stay of 18 days 
after setting foot on the Japanese soil, 
the members of the* American Congres- 
sional Party left the ■ shores of Japan for 
their homeland on the afternoon of 13th 
September aboard the United States trans- 
port, Madawaska. A farewell luncheon 
was given in their honour at the Grand 
Hotel in ' Yokohama, before the sailing 
of the Madawaska, by the Japanese 
Welcome Committee. 


Congressman Small, as “dean" of the 
party expressing his appreciation of the 
courtesies extended them by the Japanese, 
gave a statement to the press just before 
sailing, which runs in part as follows: — 
“In a broad sense we arc citizens of 
the world. The great Empire of the East 
and the Great Republic of the West have 
achieved much for themselves. To them 
much has been given, and from them 
much will be expected. They must join 
with other nations in promoting civilization 
and peace. Japan and the United States 
have too many interests in common to 
permit existing or future differences to 
separate them. Certainly differences and 
controversies will arise. Two brave and 
progressive peoples will certainly from 
time to time find their purposes cross and 
conflict, but if they discuss them in the 
spirit of friendship and mutual good will, 
they will find a common ground and reach 
mutually satisfactory conclusion. To this 
end your American friends who have 
visited you will deem it a privilege to 
contribute." 
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Arrest of George L. Shaw, a British 
Subject, in Korea. 


George L. Shaw, a British subject, was 
arrested by the Korean Authorities on a 
charge of aiding and abetting the Korean 
agitators for indeijendcncc. Much criticism 
is being hurled Against the Japanese 
authorities regarding this affair, by the 
British people in the Far East. 

It was on July 12 when George Shaw 
came to Shingishiu Korea to meet his 
wife, a Japanese, that he was arrested by 
the Korean authorities. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Police Department of the Korean Govern- 
ment-General, George Shaw openly de- 
clared tliat he was hostile to Japan. 
Taking advantage of the privilege of 
extraterritoriality, lie gave refuge to many 
malcontent Koreans and established a 
branch office of communications of the 
so-called Korean Provisional Government 
at his residence, which is popularly known 
as the “Fortress of Antunghsien. *’ lie 
maintained communication between An- 
tunghsien and Shanghai by his two 
steamships and imported arms, ammunition, 
and inflamable literature for the Korean 
agitators, thus giving material assistance 
to the Korean rebels. 

It seems that the arrest lias been 
effected after ample incriminating evidence 
was secured. George Shaw is said to be 
a stout man with black eyes and black 
hair. His visage and demeanor remind 
one of a typical Chinese. His father was 
a Chinese, liis mother being an English 
woman. It was ‘long before the Russo- 
Japanese war that he settled at Antunghsien 
and established his Yilung Firm. Besides 
being a shipping agent lie conducts 
exporting and importing business. 

After the war with Russia, many 
Japanese went to Antunghsien and their 
interests came into clash with those of 
George Shaw. This is said to be the 
reason why he became anti- Japanese. 
In 1907 when a Britisher was appointed 
as commissioner of the customs at 
Antunghsien, he brought to bear against 


the local Japanese mercliants his personal 
influence with the new customs conimi- 
sioner. Not content with this, he has 
started a boycott movement against the 
Japanese goods. When the Japanese goods 
fell in price owing to the agitation, he 
lost no time in buying them up to sell as 
though they were of foreign make. He 
is said to have realised enormous profits 
through such mean operations. It is 
generally believed, therefore, that his 
motive in assisting the Korean malcon- 
tents is purely selfish. 

Once the Shaw case became known the 
Britishers i if* China flew into a rage. The 
British Cliainbcr of Commerce at Shang- 
hai sent a protest to the British Consul- 
General at Shanghai, while some British 
residents in China have telegraphed their 
home government, enumerating the alleged 
irregularities committed by the Japanese 
authorities. They have tried hard to place 
Japan in a false light as usual. Their 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
will be dispelled, however, when they 
read the following reply of the British 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the 
Commons regarding the Shaw case: 

(1) There is no foundation in fact for 
the alleged report that the Japanese Consul- 
General at Antunghsien has declared that 
the British residents in China have no 
freedom to give refuge to those Koreans 
who try to escape political persecution or 
to give facility to them for escape. 

(2) As for the reported search of the 
British ships and of the residences of 
Englishmen, it is under investigation. 

(3) It docs not infringe the rights of 
a neighboring country to give shelter to 
its political refugees. 

(4) George Shaw has been arrested 
on a charge of assisting the Korean 
revolutionists, but a dispatch has been 
received from the British Embassy in 
Tokyo, assuring that all possible legal 
assistance is being extended to him. 

(5) George Shaw has told the British 
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Vice-Consul that he is receiving fair and also that lie has been transferred to 
treatment from the Japanese authorities, Seoul according to his own request. 


General Dyer and the House of Lords 


The case of General Dyer the hero of the 
Amritsar massacre — whose only philoso- 
phy was that of force and who translated 
it into practice by the killing of more than 
1,200 Indians and the wounding of about 
3,000 Indians in the Jallianwalla Hugh, 
came before the British Mouse of Lords 
in July last. The Indian people of all 
shades of opinion, the Government of 
India, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
the Secretary of State for India, the Army 
Council and the public opinion of the world 
have condemned in no uncertain terms the 
fright fill ness of the General. The British 
Cabinet in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Army Council relieved the 
kindly General of his command. But this 
was too much for the House of Lords that 
citadel of conservatism and reaction - which 
pa: scd a resolution deploring the conduct 
of General Dyer's case as unjust to him 
and establishing a precedent dangerous to 
the preservation of order in the face of a 
rebellion ! 

in this connection the following com- 
ments of the Ijtokcr-on of Calcutta, an 
influential paper owned and edited by a 
.noble-hearted Englishman are interesting:— ~ 

“ The Amritsar Debate in the I louse 
of Lords has given the European Associa- 
tion and its organs in Calcutta and Al- 
lalialiad to chortle vastly. But the eight 
thousand members of the Euro|>oan As- 
sociation set too high a value on the 
Lords 1 vote. The week’s insplt to our 
intelligence has been handed out by the 
JhigUsInmm which solemnly assured India 
that the Peers formed a body of opinion 
generally regarded as the most fairminded 
and honest in the Empire. But every 
Indian knows, as one was quick to assure 
nic, that the I louse of Lords to-day is 
Volhing but a debating society where opi- 
nions and votes cut absolutely no ice in 
political England. I luwcvcr seriously the 
Cords take themselves, their views cannot 


affect either the Cabinet, or the Cabinet’s 
Indian \ jo) icy. Indeed, a verdict by the 
Oxford Union were of mnfe moment than 
one by the collection of relics of mediaeval- 
ism whose complete extinction is not far 
off, and who will be abolished when the 
first Labour Ministry comes into power. 
The Lords’ verdict on the Amritsar affair 
is only one of many nails which the Upper 
House is assiduously driving into its coffin. 
But to hear the European Association 
chuckle, one might fancy that the opinion 
of half a hundred not too intelligent Tories 
is destined to annul the considered verdict 
of the British Cabinet (including Lord 
Curzon so dear to the heart of the Die- 
hard) the India Office, the Government of 
India, the Army Council, the Coinmander- 
in -Chief in India and the Hunter Commit- 
tee of experts. 

“ In the meantime, trouble continues to 
brew in India, and it is typical of the 
shortsightedness of the reactionary that he 
should choose just the period when the 
forces of Nationalism are organizing for a 
supreme agitatory effect, to induce mutual 
bitterness in India between lujrojHjan and 
Indian. Hail non official and official Eurow 
pean India, been honest, fair minded and* 
unprejudiced in the matter of General 
Dyer's “ error,” there would have been 
few misgivings in my inind as 1 contem- 
plated the future. But because Miss Elo- 
rence I lolland and the other hysterical 
correspondents to the daily jxipcrs have 
been allowed to work on the passions of 
both communities, 1 am not nearly as 
sanguine as l might have been. I can only 
imagine that the conductors of the reac- 
tionary press in India, the Secretary of 
the European Association, and the cor- 
respondents to the papers have no idea as 
to the violent hostility and di.* trust of the 
British sense of fair play and justice which 
their .agitation is engendering in the breast 
of every self-respecting Indian. And every 
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Indian to-day is self-respecting. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the reaction- 
aries, that the clays when Indians as a mass 
would sooner side with the |xiramount 
power against their own countrymen, have 
gone — never to return. So that references 
to the support of what are called “ loyal 
Indians " (the inference being that the 
resenting of race-arrogance, or a desire fur 
Self-Government is disloyalty in a an 
Indian, however praiseworthy it may be in 
an Englishman or a Colonial) are very futile 
•and merely designed to mislead. The very 
claim by General Dyer's supporters that 
the General suppressed an incipient rebel- 


lion supports my contention of widespread 
discontent and resentment in India, and 
because discontent cannot be where cause 
is none, surely it is a wiser policy to look 
the facts squarely in the face, as Mr. 
Montagu and the Government of India 
have done, and to make concessions where 
such are needed — than to rattle the sabre 
and talk of suppression. The British 
Empire has too may powerful and unscru- 
pulous enemies among the nations to risk 
further discontent, sedition, and revolt in 
India — which state of things merely strung 
thens the power for evil of our eiu nies.' 


Extracts from the Indian National 
Congress Subcommittee Report 
on the Punjab Disturbances 

(See editorials on the subject in the last numbers 
<>f the rUian AVrvV.v). 


According to the investigations carried 
out by the above Sub-Committee, during 
the Martial Caw Administration in the 
Province of the Punjab, India, in 1919, 
1,200 Indians (including children) were 
massacred, 3,600 wounded and some 
permanently disabled. Resides, scores of 
Indians were hanged and hundreds sen- 
tenced by the Martial Law Courts, in 
which the accused were denied the right 
of engaging the services of lawyers and 
consequently went undefended, to various 
terms of imprisonment, including transpor- 
tation for life. 

Resides the shooting, bombing and 
machine-gunning of unarmed, defenceless 
men, women and children, the English 
officials have been guilty of a most heinous 
crime against civilization and culture for 
their indecent and shocking behaviour 
towards the Indian women. According iu 
the Sub-Committee Report : 

Gurdcvi, the aged widow of Mangal 
Jat, made and several other women 
corroborated the following statement : 

l< One day Rosworth Smith, an English 
official, gathered together all the male 
persons over 8 years at the Bungalow, 


which is some miles fr mi our village, in 
connection with th : investigations that 
were gum mi. While the in.m \v« at 
the Hungu >\v, he rode our village, 
taking back with him ill the women, who 
met him on the wax', carrying foot! for 
their men to the Rungalow. Reaching 
the village he went around the lanes and 
ordered all the w mien to cow: out of their 
houses K hi m self f, >rcin g them out with sticks. 
lie made us all -tand near the village 
Daira (community center). 'The wont, n 
folded their hands before him. He heat 
som: with his stick; spat at them and used 
the foulest and most unmentionable lan - 
guag r. He hit me tie ice and spat in my 
face. lie* forcibly bared the laces of all 
women, brushed aside their veils with his 
own stick. t fe oil led them. 4 She -asses, 

hitches , flies and si. due l and said, ' yv*i 
were in the same hed with your husbands , 
why did you not prevent them from doing 
out to do mischief / Now your skirts will 
be looked into by the police constables. * 
He gave me a kick also and ordered us 
to undergo the torture of holding our 
ears by passing our arms under an 
around the legs while being bent double/ 
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Further inhuman atrocities perpetrated 
upon women by agents of this British 
Government were related by Miss Balochan, 
a daughter of Sadrang Nat Pairin' of 
Amritsar, in a statement, which was 
corroborated by Misses Rani, I 'anna, 
Raklii : 

“ After my arrest without any warrant, 
I was sent to Kotwali (police headquarters') 
where I was asked to give back the 
projxsrties supposedly looted from a bank 
during the time of disturbances. I said 
that I did not have any knowledge about 
it. I was then ordered to take off " my 


skirt. I protested. The J British police 
threatened me and my sister, Iqb ilan, who 
was also indecently treated. 

“ I and several other women were 
brought to the AWioaii every day, f> 
o’clock in the morning, and were let off 
at 10 o'clock in the evening. I hiring this 
time, they had forcibly nr ken off our skirts , 
hurled foul languages upon ns , flagged our 
nuked body , and driven stick into our 
vagina." She became unconscious, and 
did not remember what happened next. 
This continued for live days. 


British Soldiers Kill Indian Emigrant. 


In July last a despatch from India 
reported that a fracas had taken place 
near Peshawar, the last, town in the Indo- 
Afghan border between a party of Indians 
who were migrating t.> Afghanistan 
because' of their di-sat i taction at the 
severity of the terms of the Turkish Peace 
Treaty, and British soldiers. The details 
of the affair have been published in the 
Tribune of Lahore, from which we nuke 
the following extract : 

“On Thursday, tin? St Ii July, 19.20 a 
party of Mnhajrrius Indian emigrants 
ieft Peshawar for lamrud by train. A 
shameful, cruel and painful event happened 
on the way. In the train were two 
British soldier.*; and one O uvr and one 
N. C. O. The soldier- began to stare at 
the women in the female compartment. 
At the Islamia t’ollege Railway Suti«»n 
they got into the Female t ‘tMiipaiinient 
on the pretence of clucking tickets and 
began to tease the women. A well-built 
Muhajir , Habib I'll.ih Khan of village 
Tangi, Peshawar District, protests l against 
this treatment of the women among whom 
Were the relatives of Muha jir ins and told 
the soldiers to come out. This led to a 
fracas in which the parties threw stones 
at each other both being unarmed. 
Another Muhajir came to the assistance 
of his companion and the soldiers retreated 
into their own compartment. No one was 
injured in the affray. Habib Ullah Khan 
Muhajir then took his seat in the com- 


partment of the Female Muhajirius to 
protect them against fm tiler molestation. 
The train moved to Kalcha Garhi where 
the British soldiers (burning with ''uvcr.ge 
at what probably seemed to them an 
unpardonable offence of an Indian) went 
t«» their Camp and brought a detachment 
of Indian soldiers armed with Rifles and 
Mirr.nindcd the train. They w'ere followed 
by anoth.er detachment led by a British 
< Iflicer armed with ritles. A search was 
commenced for the offending Muhajir 
IT-ihib l llah. \\ T hen he was found, swords 
and bayonets were pointed at him and he 
was » » rile red to come oat. As s. m as he 
stepped out sever.i! cruel sword and 
bayonet, thrusts were made by the officer 
and \ lie British soldiers into the body of 
tlii.- unarmed man. He turned bud: but 
was again wounded in the back and he 
fell down. As he fell down he picked, up 
a stone lying at the plain* »m and flung 
it at his cowardly lviropeiu assailants. 

11 The British 1 I i.eer then ordered the 
Indian soldiers to t»iv at the dving nun. 
Hie Indian soldier*-, refused 10 tike part 
in this cruel murder and to fire at the 
unarmed man already at the point of 
death. 

The British soldiers then seized the 
ritles from the Indian soldiers- arid tired a 
volley upon I he pr- ru.e man who 
immediately expired under the eyes of his 
daughter aged about seven years. After 
this .they resumed thrusting swords and 
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bayonets into the body of the clead man. 
The officer kneeled upon the body and 
cut deep into the neck. Meanwhile 
another Muhajir ventured to come near. 
He was quickly wounded with bayonet 
and knocked down. A British soldier 
kneeld over him and he was left for 
dead. The rest of the jjarty .of the 
Muhajirins remained hiding from fear in 
their carriages looking at this awful work 
of hewing, cutting and boring. The corpse 
of Habib Ullah and the wounded men 
were placed in the burning sun arid left 
there for several hours. When news of 


this dreadful murder readied the KhUafat 
and Hijrat Committee several members 
immediately motored to the spot. But 
they were not allowed to gp near the 
corpse and the wounded Muhajir . The 
latter were eventually sent down to 
Peshawar by train. 

11 The Medical Examination shows that 
Habib Ullah received fifteen wounds of 
which nine were inflicted with sword and 
bayonet and six with bullets. Of the 
nine* bayonet wounds four were on the 
front side and five on the back.” 


Japan’s Favorable Trade Balance for 
August, 1920. 


The foreign commerce of Japan during August 
resulted in an excess of c.\{H>rts, a decidedly new turn 
which it assumed after several months, during which 
time the trade Ixilance liad been on the import side. 
However, this was the result of a general decay in 
commerce. Loth im|x>rts and cxjxjrts fell off foully. 

The value of exports during .Vugiist reached V175,- 

071.000, against Y 196,233,000, for the corresponding 
month last year, the decrease amounting to Yai, 152,01x1. 
The value of imports during August reached Y123,- 

187.000, against V 194,677,000 for August last year. The 
decrease amounted to V 7 1,490,0170. T11 the aggregate 
of imports and exports, which reached ¥298,258,000, 
there was a decrease of ¥92,642,000. 

The trade balance was ¥51,88.1,000 in favor of 
ex|X 3 rts, whereas at the end of August last year the 
balance, which was also ini favor of experts, reached 
¥1,546,000. 

In exports, the principal cause for the decline now 
evidenced can be found in the silk trade, 'fix: value 
of raw silk exports for August amounted t*» ¥33,703,- 
000, against V 72,046,000 lor the 'corresjxjuding mouth 
last year. Silk tissues also fell from ¥'15,412,000, for 
the same month last year 1o ¥12,714,000. Cotton 
goods, which occupy Il>e second place on the export 
list, registered a fair increase during the month. Lelow 
are given the values of so.iic of the principal exports 
during August of 1920 mid 1919: 

August 1920 August 1919 
Beans and peas... Y 437,000 > T 5,333,000 


Starch 108,000 942,000 

Tea 3>4 6 7> c *» 3,419,000 

Refined sugar 286/xx) 3,956,01 x> 

Beer 317,000 394,000 

Waste silk 488,1 xxi 2,182,000 

Coal 2,932,000 2,439,000 

Timber 2,644,01x3 2,292,000 

Raw Silk 33 j7 °3 j 000 72,046,1x70 

Colton yarns...... 20,985,01x3 7,071,1x30 

Copper 557,000 1,176,0130 

Braids 2,155,000 1,899,000 

Matches 1,794,000 2,721,000 


Silk tissues 

12,714,0130 

15, 412, coo 

Colton tissues 

31, 856,000 

18, 931, coo 

Woollen tissues... 

633,000 

1,6192,000 

Knit goods 

3,271,000 

2, 866, <xx) 

Riper 

2,768,000 

2,152,000 

Porcelain 

Glass and gl.iss 

2,705,000 

1,798,000 

ware 

1,452,000 

1,440,000 

Toys 

2,314,01x3 

1,327,000 

The values | of some 

given | Iiclow : 



August 1920 

August 19x9 

Ric: 

¥3,462,000 

¥23,740,000 

Leans and peas... 

2,084,13013 

2,010,000 

Sugar 

3,014,01x3 

6,548,000 

Rij)l)cr 

723,000 

1,552,000 

Raw cotton 

22,220,000 

55,(41,000 

Hemp and ilax... 

290,000 

1,384,000 

Word 

4,275,000 

2,93 1, oco 

Saltpetre 

565, 000 

1,277, 1XX) 

Oil cakes 

1,451,000 

7,204,000 

Coal 

365,000 

1*338, ouo 

Ores 

Caustic soda and 

1,524,000 

, 

1,889,0013 

soda 2Lsh 

543,000 

1,369,000 

Coaltar dyes 

2,785,000 

564,000 

Fig iron 

i,^ 75»°°° 

9,310,000 

Steel shapes 

Iron piixiS and 

18,000,000 

13,386,000 

tubes 

998,000 

1,130,000 

Kails 

1 ,33»»ooo 

3»343»°°° 

Petroleum 

2,109,000 

2,604,000 

Cotton tissues 

I,249,CXX3 

1,47,000 

Woollen tissues... 

2,198/300 

i,62i,orxj 

Fap’r 

I, 464, OCX) 

1,070,000 

Mi.cliin.Ty 

8,392,000 

7,069, rxx) 


In imix>rt the princijial decreases are found in rice, 
raw cotton, oil cakes, hemp and ilax, pig iron, ami a 
few raw materials. It is to bo noted at the same time- 
that more or less notable gains am seen in woollen 
tissues, steel shaixs, coal tar dyes, machiucry and other 
articles of importance. 
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CONTEMPORARY YIEWS 

Kore^and Shantung Versus 
the White Peril 

(From the Sctibnet's Magazine , New York.) 

By Charles H. Sherrill 

Author of “ French Memories 
of Eighteenth-Century America,” 

“ Modernizing the Monroe Doc- 
trine” etc. 

That amazing Venetian, Marco Polo, 
who returned home from “ Far Cathay ” 
in 1292, after a sojourn there of nearly 
two decades, amazed Europe for many a 
long day by his account of the wonders 
of the Far East. His alluring remarks 
concerning Zipangu, later called Japan, 
were destined to have striking results. 
Marco Polo died in 1324, and more than 
a century and half afterward one of his 
readers, also an Italian, inspired by his 
narrative and by other stories to will a 
sight of glorious Zipangu, resolutely set 
his face against all accepted geographical 
beliefs and sailed for the fabled island in 
a westward direction instead of following 
the eastward path of the earlier adventurer. 
This later Italian (his name was Christo- 
pher Columbus) by his epoch making voyage 
toward Zipangu transformed the earth 
from a flat plain into a globe. He did 
more — his addition of the two new con- 
tinents to the known world led the way 
to the white man’s overrunning the earth. 
Columbus died ignorant that lie had dis- 
covered a new hemisphere but believing 
he had found lands near to the Zipangu 
he so earnestly longed, to see. Never since 
his successful venture to new continents 
lias the relentless expansion of the white 
man’s dominion ceased. Nor has he been 
contented to expand until his flags covered 
not only the two American continents but 
also those of Africa and Australia as well 
as most of the “ isles of the seas.” 
Equally persistent has been his enthusiasm 
for adding Asian territory to his dominions. 
•Russia pushed steadily across its northern 
half until the Pacific Ocean alone checked 
her eastward march, and then turning 
southeasterly she began to swing downward 


through Manchuria until she reached the 
Gulf of Pcchili and the Yellow Sea and 
was firmly seated at Port Arthur, which 
she turned into the Gibraltar of the East. 
Meanwhile in southern Asia, England had 
taken all the great territories of India, and 
then, for elbow-room, had spread west and 
cast and northeast, reaching out along the 
Malay Straits, Singapore way, and over 
the lofty Himalayas into Thibet. East of 
her France took a huge piece of China, 
Tonkin, with its 80,000,000 of Chinese 
inhabitants. The English, by formal 
notice, warned all other Powers out of 
that central and best portion of China 
loosely called the Yangtse Valley. The 
French issued a similar taboo notice cover- 
ing all Chinese territory south of the 
Yangtse Valley. The Russians took even 
stronger steps throughout Manchuria and 
Mongolia, so that when the Germans raised 
their standard over Shantung, the white 
races had omitted little of Asia except the 
province of Chihli, around Peking, in 
which city they maintained armed bodies 
of men as legation guards, who together 
dominated that neighborhood. 

Now let' 11s suppose the reader is himself 
an interested Jaj)anese geographer, won- 
deringly observing these advancing waves 
of the White Peril, ever approaching nearer 
and nearer to his island home off the 
Asian coast. Assume that, being such an 
observer, lie is as patriotic and intelligent 
as the average American would be under 
similar circumstances. What would he 
think? Silently at first, until such time as 
his growing exasperation made him burst 
into action at seeing these white men from 
far-off Europe, not content with annexing 
all the rest of the world, finally engaged 
in absorbing the near-by lands of his (the 
Japanese’s) neighbor and fellow Oriental, 
China. Of all these Occidental invaders 
of your neighbor (for remember, gentle 
reader, you are Japanese for the while) 
not one has a crowded homeland like 
yours, needing more territory for the an- 
nual population increase of Z 00 * 000 - 
a single one of them ! and yet they have 
finally advanced until the White Peril 
which has overrun the world has arrived 
at your very door. To quote from Pre- 
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sident Cleveland, it “ is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts ” you, and that 
condition insistently presents the question 
of the famous Tammany chieftain: “ What 
are you going to do about it? " Are you 
going to leave Russia in Manchuria with 
her great stronghold of Port Arthur as 
convenient to your coasts as is Wei-hai- 
wei across the gulf for the Hritish or near- 
by Tsingtao for the Germans ? And while 
you are turning this condition over in 
your Japanese mind, don't forget that 
Russia replaced you in the LAio Tung 
peninsula after you had handsomely won 
it in the Chinese war, because, forsooth ! 
the Russian, French, and German Govern- 
ments by a polite joint note expressed 
their fear that its continued occupation by 
you would be a menace to international 
peace ! It was all right for a white man 
to hold that strategic Chinese port, any 
white man, but not you ! Hut let us get 
back to the Tammany man's practical 
inquiry: 4< What are you going to do 
about it ? '* Why, exactly what you did 
do about it attack the Russian, throw him 
put of Manchuria, take and hold the 
menace of Port Arthur, and then eliminate 
his influence from Korea, where he not 
only stood for the lowest form of inefficient 
and unsanitary burlesque on government 
but actually encouraged the persistence of 
the ignorance and filth that made the 
Hermit Kingdom in every sense a stencil, 
a land of but two classes:, the robbers ;uid 
the robbed. The American people ojxjnly 
sympathized with the Japanese cause in 
their Russian war and President Roosevelt 
approved and formally recognized the .an- 
nexation of Korea by Japan. 

One of the chief causes of our Swinish 
War was our inability longer to tolerate 
the constant yellow- fever danger from 
Cuban ports which the Spaniards neither 
could nor cared to control. And yet Cuba 
in her worst days was as an antiseptic 
hospital ward in comparison with what 
Korea always meant to Japan — just across 
Tsushima Straits. Now are you, kind sir 
or madam, at last and for the first time, 
beginning to see the Far Eastern problem 
through Japanese eyes, and therefore in a 
new' light ? Shantung frnd Korea, the two 
sore points of Japanese aggression, as some 


Occidentals call them; yes, but how do- 
the Japanese feel about them? That is 
something never considered byJ:lie “ rock- 
ing-chair fleet ” of internaftmalists at 
home who have never seen the Far East 
but have talked so incessantly of the 
Yellow Peril bogie that they cannot 
realize the swallowing powers of that real 
dragon, the White Peril, and how he is 
regarded by the other fellow. 

We have seen that, to the Japanese , 
Korea, always a dangerous pest'-breeding 
neighbor, would, if left to the Russian, 
afford a handy spring-board for a leap 
upon near-by Japan. The Russian was 
defeated and Korea has been cleaned up. 
And wliat does Shantung mean to the 
Jajxmese ? It means an eleventh-hour deci- 
sion to prevent the passage into white 
hands of that last remnant of Asia which 
fronted on the Japan dominated waters, 
the waters so vital to the island race 
living in their midst. The Japanese cannot, 
for the life of him, understand America's 
excitement over Shantung province when 
the French holding of the far greater pro- 
vinces in Tonkin, etc., excite him no more 
than does England's or Russia's takings 
from China ! If the reader still has on 
his Japanese spectacles, can he sec why 
Japan should give up Shantung while the 
French, English, or Russians retain their 
lots of broken China ? 

If I* were Japanese I would loosen my 
hold on Shantung at the same time that 
the French, English, and Russians relin- 
quish their acquisitions of Chinese terri- 
tory, and not a minute sooner. Hut I would 
nut have agreed to restore Shantung to 
China, as Japan did in her 1914 ultimatum 
to Germany, nor would I have promised 
to support the sovereignty of the Korean 
Royal house only a few short years before 
August 29, 1910, when Korea was incor- 
porated into the Japanese Empire. Hut 
that remark brings us round a sharp corner 
into a subject far wider than the Far East 
— it brings us face to face with the long- 
established usages of European diplomacy. ( 

In the Japanese formal assurances just 
cited, whereby she seemingly gave definite 
outlines to her future policies regarding 
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those two moot points of . Far Eastern humor, goes on to agree in the same 
discussion, Shantung and Korea, Japan was documents “ to respect absolutely the in- 
but following a well-understood and com- dependence and integrity of Persia ” ! This 
monly acc^bted system of verbiage cm- of course puts Persia to-day under the 
ployed by European diplomacy. Some ill- same sort of British domination that was 
judged friends of Jajian claim that she was exercised over Egypt until the action of 
only giving expression to an Oriental’s the Sultan in the war necessitated drop- 
desire to say something pleasant whilst ping the outworn fiction of allegiance to 
waiting future events to shape themselves his sovereignty. This is not written to 
conveniently for the speaker. There is no criticise England but to readjust the view- 
use, and certainly no common sense, in point of those who criticise Japan for using 
advancing that sort of explanation which the same diplomatic formulas and methods 
does not explain. Frankness is best and before taking over Korea as England used 
therefore wisest, and the frank fact is that in Egypt and is this year using in Persia. 


Japan’s early statements and later acts 
are nothing more or less than parallels of 
England’s concerning Egypt. England 
went into Egypt hand in hand with France 
and under the soothing fiction of allegiance 
and support to the Khedive representing 
the Turkish Sultan. Presently the French 
found themselves firmly but very, very 
gently disengaged from the Egyptian situa- 
tion and England remaining alone in the 
saddle, with, of course, the allcgiance-to- 
Khedive fiction still out in the show- 
window. ...Nobody ever calls England’s 
treatment of Egypt an example of Orien- 
tal duplicity, they approvingly style it a 
splendid undertaking of the White Man’s 
Burden ! If Japan seeks a European model 
for her diplomatic action she need not go 
so for back as the beginnings of English 
rule in Egypt. She lias only to make use 
of English phraseology in her dealings 
this (1919) with Persia. Russia has gone 
to pieces, anil so has the old understand- 
ing dividing Persia inti.) two spheres of 
influence, the northern, Russian, and the 
southern, English. 'Does England now 
take over all of Persia -outright ? Certainly 
not ! no more (in words) than Japan did 
fiorea and no less ! All she does is to 
bind Persia to purchase all military and 
other government equipment from England 
and to take from her also all 11 advisers ” 
of any and every department and to bor- 
row from her all moneys needed, whether 
for railroads or other improvements advis- 
. ed by the English “Advisers,” and also to 
let them “advise” in the revision of her 
tariff That is all ; and further, the 
English. Government, with small sense of 


The Korean episode was not “typical of 
Oriental diplomacy,” it was only European 
diplomacy applied by Orientals in the 
Orient, that is all. 

As for Shantung, when you view it 
from the Japanese point of view and 
realize she is not taking all that her 1915 
treaties with England, France, and Italy 
permitted, you will see tliat the Japanese 
have a right to flatter themselves that 
they are showing far more moderation than 
has ever becn?shown in the Far East by 
her three European predecessors and in- 
structors in China-partitioning. The very 
fact of the negotiation of those . treaties 
indicates that those three European Powers 
would have made some disposition among 
themselves of Germany’s oot in Shantung 
if they had not approved the status quo 
of Japanese occujxition. And what proof, 
say you, is there for such an implication 
that they would not have given Shantung 
back to China? This: Did England foil 
to grasp Wci-hai-wei when, in 1895, the 
European Powers forced Jajxui to relin- 
quish her war- won Chinese prizes ? Certain- 
ly not; when Jajxm w;ls forced out, Eng- 
land took it herself and holds it to-day. 
Did China get back Manchuria that same 
year when Japan was forced out ? No, 
Russia moved in. That which is all right 
for a white power is all wrong for Japan. 
What unfair bosh ! If Japan had not 
taken over Germany’s rights in Shantung 
(against whose taking by Germany there 
was no American or other protest), then 
one of the usual European annexers would 
surely have stepped in, just as England 
did into Wci-hai-wei, or Russia into Man- 
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churia after the Japanese defeat of China, 
and annexed it.... 

There were in December, 1918, 336,872 
Japanese in Korea, of whom 66,943 were 
in Seoul. What are they doing for the 
country and its 18,000,000 people? Its 
range on range of bare, hills remind 011c 
travelling from the seaport of Kusan to 
Seoul of New Mexico and Arizona, or 
Spain, or Algeria. This is because the 
improvident Koreans nearly denuded the 
country of its splendid forests. The Japan- 
esc (successful foresters, as their own pine- 
clad hills show) have set out no less than 
473,195,796 trees in Korea and are still 
pressing on with its reforestation. They 
are employing as many Koreans as possible, 
over three times as many as were so 
employed in 1910. In 1911, April 3 was 
selected as Arbor Day and six years later 
over 750,000 participated in its Ixjneficent 
exercises. The output of the Korean coal- 
mines has been nearly trebled since 1910. 
Her foreign trade went up from 59,000,000 
yen in 1910 to 131,000,000 in 1917. Her 
railway mileage has doubled under Japan- 
ese control. Savings are being encouraged 
as appears from the last available report 
(January, 1917), which shows 827,215 
Korean depositors and an increase of 177,- 
687 individuals during the preceding year. 
The telegraph lines have been doubled in 
length by the Japanese, and the 1910 
telephone lines of 302 miles have grown 
to over 3,000 miles. Both highways and 
street extensions show even handsomer 
increases, and Seoul with its many broad 
avenues is, thanks to the Japanese, one of 
the best-paved cities in the Orient. Ex- 
tensive harbor improvements have trans- 
formed the old-fashioned Korean ports into 
models of modern embarkation points. 
Especially have the Japanese encouraged 
agriculture in their new province and 
thereby secured constantly increasing bene- 
fits for the inhabitants, of whom 80 per 
cent arc normally agriculturists, producing 
70 per cent of their land’s exports. Model 
farms, experimental stations, and training 
stations have been set up in many centres, 
and over a million yen is thus annually 
expended to uplift the Korean farmer. 
Left to himself he would cultivate nothing 
but rice, and when it was harvested wait 


until next season for the same crop, but 
the Japanese are teaching him new side- 
lines fruit-trees, cotton, sugar-beet, hemp, 
tobacco, silkworms, sheep-breeding, etc. 
An increase of several hundred per cent in 
wheat, bean, and barley acreage has thus 
been achieved. The cotton acreage in- 
creased from 1,123 cho in 1910 to 48,000 
in 1917, and the number of fruit-trees more 
tlian trebled, numerous factories something 
hitherto unknown in the land, have been 
introduced, affording occupation for thou- 
sands of Koreans. Startling improvements 
in health conditions have been effected by 
means of hygienic inspection and govern- 
ment hospitals and by new water- works 
everywhere. The schools, especially in- 
dustrial schools, are vigorously and suc- 
cessfully combating the old Korean igno- 
rance and shiftlessness. This hurried 
glimpse of Japan's efforts to better Korean 
conditions doesn’t read like the selfish 
efforts of an oppressor, does it? 

As for Japan's governmental administra- 
tion in Korea since 1910, the fairest com- 
ment is that the military government there 
was not successful. Few military chiefs 
are of the type affording successful colonial 
governors, while their subordinate officers, 
especially those of the lower ranks, are 
almost always tactless. The Japanese them- 
selves, from their cxjx;riences in Formosa 
as well as in Korea, found out this fact, 
and in the summer of 1919 the mistake 
was corrected by Iin])crial rescript and civil 
governors replaced the military ones in 
both those provinces. No matter what 
nation undertakes it, military government 
for a dependency proves unsatisfactory. 
Wc found this out in the early days of 
our Philippine experiments, where there 
occurred several unpleasant episodes of 
drastic “ water cures ” and the like tyran- 
nical exercises of power by under-officers. 
It would have proved equally true in Cuba 
if in General Wood wc had not happened 
to have an administrator of unusual ability 
and tact as well as a soldier gaining the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for gallantry 
when it was harder to win than of late. 
Even the worst instances of unwisdom - 
cited agaiast the Japanese military rule in 
Korea were as beneficent blessings in com- 
parison with the consistently continuous 
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misrule by Koreans which it succeeded. 

American readers will be interested to 
learn that Baron Saito, lately appointed 
governor-general of Korea, although now 
for twenty years out of the active naval 
service, was in 1898 the commander of 
the Japanese cruiser Akitsushima which put 
into Manila Harbor just after Admiral 
Dewey's great victory. ‘Admiral Von 
Diederich, bent on making trouble for the 
Americans, sent his flag-lieutenant, Von 
Hintze (years later Minister for Foreign 
Affairs), to persuade Captain Saito to join 
him in resisting Admiral Dewey's regula- 
tion requiring an American officer to visit 
every incoming vessel, even if a war-ship, 
on the ground that it was “ visit anil 
search," and as such illegal and improper. 
Captain Saito's reply was that if he 
were in Admiral Dewey’s place he would 
act just as he was acting, and that so far 
from joining with Von Diederich, lie ac- 
cepted the visit from the American officer 
as a welcome act of courtesy ! The selec- 
tion of sucli man by the Mikado in the 
summer of 1919 to be his governor-general 
superseding the military government, and 
the appointment as consul-general by our 
State Department of Mr. Ransfprd Miller, 
one of our best-equipped men in Far 
Eastern matters, augurs well for a better 
mutual understanding at that difficult post. 

After reading a number of the attacks 
upon Japan's behavior in Korea, alleged 
or actuated by American missionaries in 
that field, I happened upon some incidents 
and facts which aroused my suspicions, so 
I went to Seoul and investigated uj)on the 
ground. One of these incidents was my 
happening to notice that in a photograph 
sent from Korea an<J published in a re- 
putable American magazine the uniforms 
worn by Japanese soldiers who were shoot- 
ing a Korean victim were not the uniforms 
of to-day but those worn in 1895 during 
the Chino-Japancse war. The photograph 
proved to be one of an execution in 1895 
of a Chinese spy caught in Korean costume ! 
Those who sent this photograph to Ame- 
rica for publication intended to deceive the 
American publisher (which they did) and 
through him his American readers ; people 
who will thus deliberately deceive once, 
will not stop at one deception 1 


The perusal of Doctor Robert Speer's 
report on the missionary situation in Korea 
afforded another reason for my desire to 
see for myself that which was being so 
severely attacked by the very missionaries 
whom the fair-minded secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
describes. I am a member of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of a Presbyterian 
church in New York City, and therefore 
certainly not prejudiced against the move- 
ment, but, on the other hand, I believe 
strongly tliat work in the foreign field 
should always be conducted with proper 
respect for the government there existing. 
A member of an American missionary 
family who had lived twenty years in 
Seoul told me they there generally believed 
that the Japanese were trying to drive 
them out of the country because American 
teaching of Christianity was subversive of 
the Imperial Government ! Such men and 
women, earnest, hard-working Christians 
though they be, should remember that 
when attempt was made to draw from our 
Saviour a criticism of Roman taxes, the 
reply began: “ Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” Missionary 
methods that are subversive of foreign 
governmental systems are un-Christian and 
need changing and so do the missionaries! 

The only comment or suggestion made 
to me by the Japanese authorities regard- 
ing American missionaries in Korea struck 
me as sound common sense. They said: 
“ Why don't you send to Korea (a Japan- 
ese province) missionaries who have worked 
at least a year in Japan and thus, under- 
standing the Japanese, do not begin work 
in Korea with the prejudice of ignorance 
against everything Japanese ? " Could 
anything be fairer than that ? There are 
too many of our missionaries who have 
lived so long in Korea as to think 
they own the country, and they can 
countenance no changes therein, even im- 
provements. In that connection it is dis- 
couraging to note that in that flourishing 
missionary field, with hundreds of mis- 
sionaries and over 300,000 Korean couverts, 
Christianity seems to have left its converts, 
about as ignorant and filthy as before their 
conversion and nothing like so advanced 
in civilization and decency of life as the 
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near-by Buddhists and Shintoists of Japan. 
Why ? Perhaps some light on the answer 
can be gotten from Doctor Speer's official 
report, a perusal of which hardly inclines 
one to select, as broad-minded guides for 
shaping American public opinion toward 
Japan some of the men he there describes. 
They arc doing faithful work according to 
their lights, but they are hardly qualified 
for advisers upon international affairs, in 
which calm judgment must go hand in 
hand with a constant desire for good-will 
among men. 

Reverting to the danger of foreigners 
unthinkingly abusing a nation’s hospitality 
by acts or teachings subversive of its 
authority, I must confess to believing 
.before visiting the Ear East tliat democra- 
cy was the best form of government for 
all “peoples. A study on the spot of the 
contra. 1 1 between the excellently function- 
ing Imperial Government of Japan, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the dishear- 
tening venality of may officials of the 
Chinese Republic plus the situation in 
Siberia made too free for democracy, has 
readjusted my point of view. Democracy 
for peoples like the Anglo-Saxons — • 
decidedly yes ! but for the Ear East, no ! 
Kipling remarks that Russia is an Eastern 
and not a Western nation, and of Siberia 
especially is this true.... ^ 


Appointment of Indians in the 
Executive Council of the 
Viceroy of India. 

In the Viceroy’s Executive Council, out 
of eight members only one has hitherto 
been an Indian, the rest being Englishmen.. 
Recently another Indian, Mr. B. N. Sarnia, 
lias been appoiuted. The Amrita JUtzar 
Fatrika of Calcutta in noticing the 
appointment makes the following obser- 
vations under the caption “ The Story of 
a Dinner ” : 

A good dinner has often been known 
to work miracles. History bears testimony 
to it. If you arc to conciliate ail impla- 
cable foe, invite him to your house and 
give him a good dinner and. you will 
find, in 99 cases out of hundred, that 
your money was well spent. If you are 


contemplating how to get a bad or a 
difficult job done by somebody else, why 
do you hammer your brains for ways and 
means ? Give a good dinner and you will 
probably gain your end. The heart of 
modern man is to be reached through his 
stomach. There is no better way. 

But if a dinner given by an ordinary 
man has such efficacy what miracles 
cannot be produced by dinners given by 
Viceroys and Governors at Government 
I louses ? There you have not only good 
dishes, but the heavenly bliss of hob- 
nobbing with great folk whom you are 
in the habit of salaaming, or if you are 
an “ agitator,” barking .'it from a distance. 
A Viceregal pat on the back has been 
known on such occasions to break the 
most adamantine backbone which has stood 
the sledge hammer blows of jierseciition. 
With this experience to guide we do not 
know why instead of Rowlatt Act and 
Press Act and other Acts of the same 
kidney, dinners and parties at Government 
Houses are not more frequently and 
liberally made use of. It will be for the 
good of the bureaucracy as well as for 
the country if this is done, it will serve 
as the crucial test and separate the black 
sheep from the white more effectually 
than anything else. 

The appointment of the Hon. Rao 
Bahadur B. N. Surma as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council has been 
hailed with satisfaction by many. He is 
a very able man, a genius in finance, a 
clever debater, a Congressman and has 
experience in public aflairs. Under 
ordinary circumstances such an appointment 
would be unexceptionable and we would 
have been happy lo join in the tribute 
that has been deservedly paid to him on 
his appointment by his colleagues in the 
Madras Legislative Council but for the 
story of a dinner which troubles us. 

It was on the 18th March, 1919, that 
the Rowlatt Bill, christened by us as the 
Black Cobra Bill, was passed into law. 
As soon as the result of. the division on 
the motion was made known Mr. Sarnia 
handed over his resignation letter to the 
Viceroy. He had brought it in his pocket 
when lie came to the council. The follow- 
ing is the text of that letter : — 
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“ The passing of the Rowlatt Bill in 
its present form at a time of peace is 
a dangerous violation of the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence and the 
constitution, a grave menace to the 
liberty of the subject and ]x.*rhaps marks 
the beginning of the end . It is with 
deep regret therefore, that I beg to 
tendef my resignation of the membership 
of the Indian Legislative Council and 
beg that it may be accepted.” ( The 
italics are ours). 

The resignation of Mr. Sarma couched 
in such telling language was met with a 
chorus of universal applause by his coun- 
trymen. The other members were urged 
to follow his example. But little did 
anybody imagine that the words, “ begin- 
ning of the end M in Mr. Sarma’s letter, 
shorn of their ambiguity, would mean the 
41 beginning ” of the resignation at the 
Council Chamber and the “ end M of it at 
the dinner i>arty at Government House. 

But to resume the narrative. Before he 
came to the council on that fateful day 
(icSth March) Mr. Sarma had accepted an 
invitation to a dinner at the Government 
House to take place on the following 
day. On the 19th he did not attend the 
council meeting but decided to hang on 
for the dinner. lie attended the dinner. 
The details of what transpired there are 
not known. But it is an open secret that 
His Excellency the Viceroy requested him 
to withdraw his resignation which he did. 
It was announced on the next day that 
Mr. Sarma had withrawn his resignation 
on “ pressing advice.” 

There is another instance of such 
“ pressing advice.” It is said that Lord 
Sinha (at present Uuder-Secrolary of state 
for India in the British Cabinet) offered 
to resign on the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India to pass that gagging law, 
the Press Act. lie was persuaded to 
stay, nay, to move the Bill. He was 
forthwith marked as just the man for the 
bureaucracy. Up 1 had shown his mould to 
be of clay. He had .demonstrated that 
, he placed the request of a Viceroy above 
the high principles of liberty and justice 
of which, a moment before, lie professed 
to be a staunch upholder. Did not Mr. 


Sarma disclose his inner self in the same 
manner ? The passing of the Rowlatt 
Bill according to him was “ a dangerous 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
jurisprudence and the constitution,” it was 
a “ grave menace to the liberty of the 
subject ” and it ” marked the beginning 
of the end.” These words not only 
indicate strong sentiments but a strong 
conviction as well. There was no room 
for honourable compromise here except the 
vetoing of the Bill by the Viceroy. Did 
Mr. Sarma receive: any such assurance 
from Ilis Excellency when he agreed to 
comply with the: request of the latter to 
withdraw his resignation? He did not. 
Ye:t he offered to wilhraw his resignation 
merely to please the Viceroy. In short, 
he had shown himself to be of the same 

calibre as Lord Sinha 

This is how we lost another prominent 
popular loader. I le has long been a 
member of the Supreme Council. But the 
Viceroy had never cared to invite him to 
a State-dinner. He had however good 
appetite and was a voracious eater. His 
mouth watered for the good things laid 
on the Viceregal table but he had no access 
to it. It so happened that His Excellency 
was in dire need of a popular leader to 
give him at least some support in the 
policy of repression he had inaugurated. 
So he sought to capture one. At first he 
tried to win over Pandit Malaviya, but 
the latter did not yield. The Viceroy 
next turned his attention to another. On 
a certain occasion he ghvc a big State- 
dinner and not only invited our friend 
but gave him a prominent seat of honour 
next to himself. He did something more. 
I le talked with him alone practically 
ignoring the rest of the guests. When 
the dinner was over the Viceroy took our 
hero to his carriage and saw him off. 
Was such an honour ever shown to any 
Indian by mi august representative of the 
King-Emperor? But the result was that 
lie who was really a great asset to the 
country is now an ardent admirer ot the 
Viceroy. An eye-sore to the latter for 
decades, he is now in the sunshine of their 
favour. 
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Amrita Bazar Fatrika of Calcutta 
On the Happy Family of the 
British Empire. 

In his speech in the House of Lords 
the other day Lord Milner drew the picture 
of the British Empire as a happy family 
the members of which acted in concert 
in all international affairs so as to make 
their joint influence “continuously effective” 
in the councils of the world. The League 
of Nations having proved to be a veritable 
“horse’s egg” Lord Milner and Imperialists 
of his kidney are aiming at a substitute 
for it in which all the advantage of course 
will be with England, the head of the 
happy family. If all the white people in 
the world could not agree to a joint plan 
for the exploitation of the rest of the 
world as was contemplated by the I .eaguc 
of Nations, it is to some purpose that 
some of them should do so. This is of 
course the plain implication of the fine 
phrase, “to make the influence of the 
British Empire continuously effective in the 
councils of the world.” But what is the 
position of India in this happy family? 
Lord Milner carefully avoids mentioning 
her as a member of it. India will no 
doubt continue to be the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water of the family as she 
is now. 


“Non-Cooperation” Movement. 

About the “Non-Cooperation” move- 
ment started in " India since August I st, 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, the well-known In- 
dian leader, writes as follows in the 
“Independent” : — 

The absolute rule of a handful of foreign- 
ers over a huge population like ours, is 
made possible only by the passive acquie- 
scence of this mass to this alien authority 
over them. Last year in the demonstra- 
tions against the Rowlatt Act, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer saw correctly, that this passive 
acquiescence of the people of this country 
in the authority of the stranger within 
their gates, was weakening very seriously 
and rapidly. He saw that if this passive 
acquiscence of the people once goes, then 
there is no power on earth that will be 
able to keep them under subjection. And 


both Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Lord Chel- 
msford and every body else responsible for 
the maintenance of 13 ritish authority in 
this country saw that the prestige* of the 
Government must be re-established, and 
kept up, at any cost . This is the simple 
and honest truth about the Punjab outrages 
of last year. Not the individual officials, 
but the system to which they belong, not 
persons but policy, was responsible for 
these tilings. Terrorism is one side of 
this policy, conciliation is the other side 
of it. Pure terrorism defeats its own 
object. It rouses the brute in the terrori- 
sed. It first demoralises, next dehumanises 
its subject. And demoralisation, despera- 
tion, dehumanisation, are the three histori- 
cal steps to revolution. British statesmen 
know this as well as we do. And they 
never try terroisin only. Terroisin is 
always followed by liberalism, repression 
by conciliation. The traditions of British 
rule in India prove it. The unshakable 
horrors of the Mutiny were followed by 
the conciliatory policy of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, 'flic much less fearful ter- 
rorism of the Moslem pogroms in Bengal, 
and the persecution of the people, the 
restrictions imposed upon the elementary 
rights of the subjects by a series of cri- 
mes Acts, all these were followed by the 
repeal of the Bengal Partition and the 
King Emperor's Coronation at Delhi and 
the Hardinge Despatch of August 25, 1911. 
And last year’s Punjab horrors have been 
followed by the Royal Proclamation and 
Clemency of last December. It lias always 
been sw. Repression and conciliation are 
the two wings of British policy in India. 
And the objective of both is to keep up 
the hypnotic spell over the people. And 
co-operation, for whatever motive it may 
be offered, helps this fatal policy. This 
is why Lai a Lajpat Rai says that those 
who co-operate with the present Bureau- 
cracy willingly, betray, really, the best 
interests of their country, because, they 
help to preserve the psychology of the 
serf in us. 

The Middle East 

(From the Daily Iletahf, London.) 

The role of Cassandra is notoriously a 
thankless one. And it is no consolation 
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at all to be able to turn and say, “T told 
you so.” 

While greedy Imperialists were chuckling 
at the opportunity of annexing the wealth 
of the Middle East ; while diplomatists 
were busy delimiting spheres of influence 
and mandatory areas; while amiable Libe- 
rals were contemplating the virtues of the 
“mandate" as a civilising instrument, the 
Daily Herald was warning them all that 
the reckless partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was raising a storm that would sweep 
away their annexations and delimitations, 
their spheres and their mandates, and all 
the seals and parchment of Versaillcsdom. 

The statesmen did not listen. Tiny 
went about their work. They bargained 
, and compromised, they planned to divide 
*hc loot in strict conformity with the 
highest Wilsonian doctrine and the prin- 
ciples of the League of Nations covenant. 
And the storm grew. 

The peoples of the Middle East, being 
unfortunately not able to read the speeches 
of our statesmen, took, disastrously enough, 
to judging them by their actions. (That, 
as every schoolboy knows, is against all 
the rules of polite politics.) They did not 
understand about mandates and about mak- 
ing Asia safe for democracy. They hope- 
lessly failed to comprehend that (in Lord 
Curzon’s ringing phrase) we are knights- 
errant of civilisation. 

They only see — poor, misguided, unins- 
tructed folk — what is liapjxining. They 
see their religious beliefs outraged by the 
degradation of the Khilafat and the sub- 
jection of the Holy Places to 11011-AIusliin 


control. They see their rising national 
consciousness affronted. They see before 
them — with Egypt as a warning — a vista 
of government by tank and aeroplane. 
They see Western Industrialism and Wes- 
tern Militarism threatening their old civili- 
sation. 

And they have not the least intention of 
submitting easily to these things at the 
bidding of the Pig Three, or on the 
assurances of European Liberals that it is 
all for their own good. They propose — 
strange as it may seem to the speechma- 
kers of 1914 — to fight for their independ- 
ence against the attempt of the Allies at 
world-domination. 

Anri there the matter stands. The 
Allied Governments and the Allied peoples 
liavc got to make up their minds about 
it. They have a clear choice. They may 
either abandon the whole scheme of con- 
quest, withdraw their troops, tear up their 
“treaties,” and leave the Middle East to 
determine its own problems. Or they 
may settle down to the task of subjugat- 
ing it by force. 

We warned them that this crisis would 
come. We warn them now that if they 
choose the. second course, if they attempt 
the conquest of the Middle East, they 
will break themselves and tlieir Empires 
in the enterprise. It will be an unending 
war, a war that will take yearly a heavier 
toll of lives and money, a war that will 
drain away the power of England and 
E ranee, as it drained the power of Macc- 
don and Rome. 
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The Asian Book-Shelf 


“ The Black Man’s Burden,” by E. D. 
Morel ; Published by thi National Labour 
Press, Ltd., 30, Blackfriar’s Street, 
Manchester. Price 3s 6d. 

The Western nations, imbued with the 
imperialistic spirit, have mercilessly ex- 
ploited the coloured people of the world. 
It has been their vain boast that uplifting 
and civilizing the black man is the White 
Mail’s Burden, but we should say that it 
is the poor black men who are bearing 
the burden under the crushing weight of 
the rapacious greed and silent exploitation 
of the western civilization. I low black 
men have suffered at the hands of the 
whites, has been brilliantly told by Mr. 
E. D. Morel, in “Tlu: Black Man’s Burden.” 
Mr. Morel vividly describes the horrible 
suffering of the coloured people of Africa 
and appeals to the British democracy to 
relieve them from their burdens. He 
narrates the openly barbarous territorial 
scramble and awfully tragical colonial rival- 
ry of the western nations in the continent 
of Africa and rightly asks wh.U will be the* 
result of the inevitable law of reaction in 
the days to come. Then Mr. Morel refers 
to the treacherous and ignoble policy 
adopted by the British Colonists towards 
the blacks in Southern Rhodesia which 
will certainly make the Englishmen hang 
down their heads in .shame while leaving 
a black stain on their national honour. 
It is a shameful degradation that a 
Republican France, which preached to 
the world the noble ideals of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity should drink the 


poisonous milk of Imperialism and commit 
cruel outrages in Morocco and Congo. 
Italy, the noble mother of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour, has no scruples 
to join the band of the imperialists and 
perpetrate ignoble acts in Tripoli. But 
the most dismal and awful act of the 
Western imperialism which makes humani- 
ty shudder is the series of atrocious 
massacres carried on by Belgium in the 
Congo Free State. The brutal and blood- 
curdling acts of the Belgian King and his 
1 body guard of satellites * have left an 
indelible impression upon the native mind 
which expressed itself pointedly in a 
proverb, * Rotofi bo (c izva * (Rubber is 
Death). The more we consider the African 
policy of the imperialistic nations of the 
West, the more we are convinced that 
exploitation, conflict, worship of physical 
slivngth, and unchecked greed have become 
matters of normal life in the West. Indeed 
there are to day some great Western 
thinkers like Mr. Morel who condemn the 
present state of the Western civilization. 
But even these thinkers never rise beyond 
the European vista nor dive deep to the 
root of tiiese imperialistic evils. ’These 
.noble thinkers express some ‘ungraceful 
regret * at Imperialism and Mammon 
worship and are content with it. They 
appeal to 11s to believe that the soul of 
the Western iieople is essentially just. But 
how could we believe it? Unless there 
is a root -and -branch reformation or revolu- 
tion, •whatever it might be, of the western 
civilisation, any amount of superficial shu- 
ffling will not relieve the sufferings of the 
non white races of the world. 
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Notes and News 

Secretary Daniels on American 
Navy. 

Secretary Daniels of the U.S. Navy Department made 
the following statement in his address delivered at 
Charleston, Virginia: — 

“Due to tlic delay in the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, it has liecome impossible to prevent the Naval 
expansion of tlic United States, and consequently there 
lias been m ule no change in the Naval Expansion plan 
of the United States. Not only we are constructing a 
large naval munition manufacturing plant at Charleston, 
hut many large docks and coast equipments arc also being 
mode. Eighteen Drcadnaughls and Halil e-Cruisers and 
twelve oilier warsh’qis of superior siren gilt are now 
under construction. When they are completed, the 
United Slates Navy will outstrip all other navies of the 
world.” 

Eighteen Inch Guns for 
American Warships. 

The United States Navy lias decided to install eigh- 
teen inch gu'iii « m six Hall lehip.-« and six < 'mis -rs now 
under eunstru tio:i. The prim-ipal warships n m- under 
const m 1 i<«i for the United Stales Navy ar.-, P»atllc.iliip s 
South Pakota, Iiuiiaihi, and Montawr, planned in T917, 
lialtlcdiip-. .Voith Cm oh an, Mensoehmeltcs and /..■<?, 
planned in 191S, Uruisjrs / c vin^ton, (.a Ufa/ at ion, Sa- 
lato^a and Constitution, planned in 1910, (Iruisa* Ranger 
planned in 1917 and Cruiser No. 0 snot christened vet) 
plumed in 1918. Arm-ding lo the original pint, 
I'altlediijis wen* to have I won of 43/wo Ions with 
twelve sixtecn-iiHi guns and Cruiser 1 34,^1 » tons with 
eight sixtecii-iueli guns. .Vs eighteen in-li guns are to 
lie installed on these warship.'., ihe number of guns 
will lie leaned. 

1 If tin Navies of the world, ships which had cigh- 
lejn huh guns up lo the present were British Warships 
Pinions ^2J,9<x) tousi and Monster •8,1x1’ > tons , used 
along I he Handers mist during the war. However the 
eiglilecn inch guns on thoS2 shi]* did not. yield the 
desired result; they were simply used to threaten Cicr- 
nuiny, ami as so.m as the war concluded eighteen inch 
guns wes c taken o!l the sliips. Furious lus, since 
then been, used as a Mot hcr-Ixiat fo; aeroplanes, 'file 
United States is the lirst country which lias adopted 
the use of eighteen inch guns* on warship. 'Phis slop 
of the United States is cx]x*. led to siimulitc tlu navies 
of other nations. 


Abolition of Marriage 
proposed in France. 

A terrible remedy for <tyx>j.HiLitio i in l'ranoe is sui;- 
gcstcil by Dr. Paul Cur not in “Paris Medical.” 1 Ic 
jxiints out tliat tlic Drench race will lie swept oul of 
existence within 20 years unless Preach women make 
wjtat. he colls a ‘ ‘superhuman effort of maternity.” 
There are now in Prance 2,000,000 unmarried women 
capable of lie coming mothers, but for whom it will be 


impossible to find husbands, owing to the slaughter of 
men during ths war; there arc in all Europe now 
15,000,000 more women than men. 

Dr. Carnot rejects In Ah the solutions that have been 
offered ; 1 1 1 to marry 1- reach women to foreigners ; 

i 2 J to p?rmit ]xdygamy for a curt lin jieriod, bis reason 
against the latter Ixdiig tint men under existing cir- 
aimslances lind it difficult enough to support one wife, 
let alone several. 

What Dr. Carnot suggests is the abolition of marriage 
111 favour of the 11 alriar:_hal family sujiported by the 
Slat?, in which there would 1»: no husband l>ur which 
would consist of nullier and children only. Tlic su- 
preme law of a race, I10 argues, is not to perish and, 
so dally shaking, every woman ought to liceo.uc a 
mother. Muthorhoo l, he argu :s, should lie an hon- 
ourable and highly recompensed career, anil she should 
b^ well paid by the State for every child she conrtibu- 
tes to it. And he adds tint all thou* who have failed 
to fulfil their duties to the State in the matter of bearing 
children should lie compelled to leave their money to 
supiKirt the children of thosj who have. 

Indian Representative to the 
Next International Labour 
Conference. 

We are glad lo announce tint according to a press 
despatch from India, Mr. Lujput Rai. tli.* distinguished 
Indian leader who sojourned f ir some time in Japan in 
1915, his l wen unanimously elected by all the Labour 
( )rgani/.:ii ions of India as tli*ir representative to the 
next International laiimur G inference. Th:* Viceroy 
has Itce.i uotili'd of this d virion and it is lioped that 
h*. shall accord his approval to it. 

Special Session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Many momentous prohl.uns are now engaging the 
minds of the Indian public Th* Turkish Treaty, the 
Punjab Atrocities and the various repressive legislations 
curtailing the cl ancillary rights o! the Indians are now 
th* burning topics of the day. To pronounce an 
authoritative opinion 0.1 them and to determine the 
ful urc pul icy and attitude of th.* Indians towards these 
qiv -.'turns, a special s.wriuii of the Indian National 
Congress --the non-oltioial Parliament of India — tiis 
convened in Calcutta early in Septmber last under tlie 
presidency of Mr. I.ajput Rai. 


Mesopotamia and India’s 
Contribution. 

Ths . ha > it a J-inurr I'atrika, an Indian daily of 
Cal. alt. 1, writes .Join India's share in the I’ritish 
conquest of Mesopotamia: 

In reply to some questions ii was stated in the 
Douse of Co unions the oihvr «Iay that th.* cost of the 
army of (xcupitiou in .\i«\*opot.uiii:i was being borne 
bv the llritish Ciovcrume it alone. 1 his is a halt -truth. 
Tlic fact is that the co .t dilution of India is at least as 
great as that of Hritain. The army of occupation is 
the Indian army. It is out of Indian revenues that 
this army was trained. Its services should therefore 
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properly belong to India. The British Government 
however is appropriating its services for a purpose with 
which India has got nothing to do. The casualties in 
this army axe a dead loss to India. Food studs arc 
being exported from India to Mesopotamia in very 
large quantities for the needs of the civil and military 
population. It is no reply to say that the British 
Government is paying the price for them. An unflue 
depletion of the food resources of a country cannot but 
l>e harmful. One great reason, if not the greatest, for 
the high price of food stuffs in India is the export of 
them to Mesofiotainia. Is this not a severe drain on 
India? Then, again, rolling sto.:k, carrying vessels, ftc., 
which are imperatively necessary for the purposes of 
trade and commerce of India aru being diverted to 
Mesopotamia. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that to the 

foundation of the empire which is licit ig laid in the 
Middle East India is making at least as great a 

contribution as she did during the war. Naturally 

enough it docs not attract so much public attention, the 
big <lrum of the war l>eitig noiseless. But tiic 

exploitation is none the less great though silent. If the 
"Times” has reason to complain of the burden which 
the Imperialist capitalist policy of the British Govern- 
ment is imposing uj>on the British tax -payor, India lias 
more reason to do so, firstly liecanse her people arc 
far less able to bear it than the Britisher and secondly 
lie cause our people do not hojjc to derive any bandit 
from Ihi exploitation of the resources of the Middle 
East to which the British people may look forward. 


Commissions to Indian 
Soldiers. 

Up to 1917, during the lirst three years of the war, 
while hundreds of thousands of Indian soldiers were 
fighting in Britain’s behalf, not a single commission 
was allowed to Indians ! But in 1917 there was a 
change ! Then for the first liiu* in the history of the 
British connection with India, commissions were granted 
to Indians. How many ? Nine ! India’s population 
of 315,000,000, India’s army of more than 1,000,000 
troops, os loyal and as brave as Englishmen, were 
generously granted, not 5,000 commissions, which 
would have been a small share, and not even 500, hut 
nine ! — and these of the very lowest grades, cliietly 
lieutenancies and captaincies ! 

- Vet there arc persons who wonder that India is not 
content with the blessings of British rule ! — 

Young lud ia. 


'Indian Ryot’s Burden. 

Some interesting figures have just been published in 
an Indiau newspaper giving the expenditures by the 
government on tltc different services, and the relation 
of these expenditures to the benefits conferred ujjom the 
Indian tax jxiycr. 

According to revised scales of payment for services, 
about Yen 64,000,000 will he expended the present 
year on the payment of civil and other government 
workers, excluding ministerial and sufjordinulc services. 
This is about 6 per cent, of the nation’s total revenue 
of Yen 1,084,000,000 (according to Ilia last budget). 

The military expenditure for the year 1 91 9-1 930 
has been 63 per cent of the total budget. Tlie 
expenditure on railways has been 23 per cent. Adding 


the 6 per cent expended on services, we sec that 
about 92 per cent of the total revenues is devoted to 
the military* railway and services, and 8 per cent is 
for education, agricultural improvements, etc. 

The Indian tax j>ayer, in other words, sees ninc- 
tenths of his taxes go to the feeding of British 
officialdom, while he starves and suffers for want of 
education, sanitation, and the necessary tools with 
which to pursue his occupations — Young India. 


Famine in India. 

Orissa lVovince in India is in the grip of a severe 
famine. According to non-official reports published in 
the Indian pujicrs there have l>ecn many deaths. Acute 
distress is prevailing more or less in other i>arts of 
India also. A correspondent from Sylhet district of 
Bengal Province writes to tlic Anirita Bazar Patti Jot 
of Calcutta that an Indian named Naimuddi, of Korab 
village, has committed suicide by hanging, because he 
could 110L I>ear to look at the starving condition of his 
wife and children. 


Racial Discrimination in 
Railway Carriages in 
India and Burma. 

It not infrequently happens that the members of the 
white nice treat the Indian fellow-jxtssengers in an 
arrogant and rude maimer. The whitemeii in India 
and Burma so far as to commit assaults 011 Indian 
passengers. During tin last few years there have been 
many cases of this nature. Mr. I lassan Imam, a 
distinguished Indian leailrr and a Barrister, was assaulted 
in a first class compartment by an English official. A 
resided able Indian genii j mail while travelling in a first 
cbiss c; image in the Burma Railway was insulted by 
an English Military officer. So far as third class is 
concerned, the most galling injustice Is the custom of 
reserving compartments for Europeans. Th.s Newt 
Bmma of Kaugom writes as follows 011 the sulked: 

In all trains there is a compartment set a(iart lalicllcd 
with ** for Eurojicaas only.” We would not mind if 
the oecupai.ts of this comp/arlmeut were made to |xiy 
more than other passengers in view of tlieir convenient 
accommodation. But strange to say tint they pay 3rd 
class fare only. The Railway authorities are not 
ashamed to keep apart a separate carriage for Euro^ jeans 
on the same faro. 

If Europeans as a class desire to be treated on a 
different footing from the children of the soil by reason 
of their higher position and mote civilized met/iods, they 
should afford to travel by higher classes where they 
will seldom run the risk of occupying the same com- 
partment with “natives” or in reserved compartments 
by paying additional fans. But it is proper that those 
who cannot afford to travel by higher classes cannot in 
any way claim to belong to a higher status than the 
iiiiiuiiurahlc passengers travelling by ordinary 3rd class. 
Th;y jj;iy 3rd class fares as any other ordinary 3rd 
class passenger. Their coins are not made of gold, nor 
are their currency notes made of ivory. There arc 
many Buniians and Indians of respectable families hut. 
of straitened circumstances who also travel by ordinary 
3rd class with riff-ratFs. They are not provided .with 
separate accommodation. Then why should there be a 
different arrangement for these people simply because 
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they claim to b: Europeans or some dilutiois of 
Europeans. This brings home to the people their 
inferior and utterly helpless position. This adds to the 
thousand and one already existing privileges of the 
ruling class in this country. When they pay the same 
fare as ordinary passengers what right liave they got to 
claim better accommodation, passes the understanding 
of us simple country folk. 

American Labor Party 
and India. 

The Convention of the American labor Party and 
the Committee of Forty-eight unanimously passed the 
following resolution: — 

"Whereas, it lias bzen the noble tradition of the 
great people of the United States of America to extend 
aid and sympathy to the cause of freedom all over the 
world; 

"Whereas the British Government is terrorizing the 
people of India by wholesale arrests and indiscriminate 
massacre of unarmed and [icacjful people as ha^xsned 
in Amritsar and other parts of India; 

"Whereas the British Government do» not protect 
the labor of India from merciless exploitation by British 
and Indian capitalists; 

" Whereas the people of India are kept in ignorance 
by British government's deliberate iiolicy of discouraging 
education in British India, where eighty per cent of the 
children of school age do not go to school and where 
there is 110 free and compulsory education; 

. " Whereas, the Indian iicrjple are Iieing devitalized 
and demoralized liy the Britisli Governments del iterate 
policy of encouragement of the cultivation of the poppy, 
the manufacture of opium, spread of tlic opium habit 
by licencing more than eighteen thousand opium dens 
where more tluui one million and seventy -five thousand 
pounds of opium is teing consumed by the Indian 
p.xiplc; 

" Whereas, millions of people in India die annually 
of starvation caused by economic famines due to ruin 
and destruction of industries and economic drain of 
India by the British govcrnnizi.t; and 

"Whereas tlic people of India are struggling to end 
this intolerable condition by acquiring their alisolute 
indqxjndcncc as a fr.'C nation; 

" Therefore, te it resolved, that tlic Committee of 4S 
and ]<ul)or Barty in their convention assembled, in 
Chicago, July in, 1920, not only extends its sympathy 
to the Indian people in their struggle for independence, 
but hopes that liu people of. India will achieve their 
political indejxmdenee from a foreign power and 
establish a real political and economic democracy." 

The resolution was introduced by TuruknatU Das, the 
Executive Secretary of the Frhnds of Freedom for 
India. 


Poppy Growing rin Lidia. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Sir E. II. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, 
^admitted that British government was putting more land 
under poppy cultivation every year. He submitted the 
following tabl*: 

Out-turn in 
Mounds* 
24,292 


1914- 15 164,911 28,292 

1915- 16 167,155 27,001 

1910-17 204,186 32,124 

*1 Maund is equal to 82 lbs. 


Wages in the Mills of Lidia. 

The ever increasing strike in the mills and factories 
in India arc primarily caused by the starvation wages 
the workingmen receive. In the cotton mills the weaver 
gets per month $15.64; warper $13.50; rover $8.02; 
drawer $7.79; reelcr $5.65; doflfer $4.20. In the jute 
mills of Bengal carpenters get per month $10.00; 
weavers $9.00; beamsrs $7.33; winders $6.00; spinners 
$4.91; unskilled laixirers $4.40; rovers $4.00; shifters 
$3.66; carders $3.00. (all in American dollars). 

Promotions and Decorations 
for the Services Rendered in 
Connection with the Con* 
elusion of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Marquis Saionji, who was chief of the Japanese 
Delegation at the Peace Conference, is now Prince 
Saionji. His name headed a list of promotions and 
decorations announced on Seplemter 7 as a reward for 
services rendered in connection with the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Viscount Uchida, the Foreign Minister, became 2 
count, and the same rank was bestowed upon Viscount 
Chinda, former Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Two Ixirons were promoted to tlic rank of viscount — 
Baron Makino, the second in rank among Japan’s 
delegates at Paris, and Baron Takahashi, Minister of 
Finance — while half a dozen of Japan's leaders were 
elevated to tlic peerage with the rank of baron. These 
were Admiral Kato, the Minister of the Navy; General 
Tanaka, Minister of War; Mr. Yamamoto, Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce; Mr. Matsui, former Ain- 
Iiassador to France; Mr. Ijuin, former Ambassador to 
Italy, and Mr. Shidch:ir.i, Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Mr. Hara, the Premier, was not elevated to the 
peerage, although he was decorated with the Grand 
Cordon of the Rising Sun and Paulownia. Mr. Hara 
is understood to have declined to accept a title because, 
according to a statement made to tlie press by Mr. 
Takahashi, chief secretary of the Cabinet, he did not 
wish to lose his seat in tlie House of Representatives nor 
his position as tlie active leader of the Sciyukai Party. 
The Throne is understood to have made an informal 
offer of a title to Mr. Hara, who, however, expressed 
his desire not to receive the honor. 

In addition to Mr. Ham, the following received the 
Grand Cordon of tlie Rising Sun and Paulownia: Count 
Uchida, Admiral Baron Kato, Viscount Makino, Baron 
Goto and Count Chinda. General Tanaka was decorated 
with the Grand Cordon of tlie Rising Sun; Baron 
Yamamoto, Mr! Tokonami, Minister for Home AtEiris, 
Mr. Nakahoshi, Minister of Education, Mr. Noda, 
Minister of Communications, and Mr. Iuukai, member 
of the Diplomatic Council, with tlie first-class Order 
of Merit and the Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun; 
Baron Shidehara, Ambassador to the United States, 
with the Grand Cordon of tlie Rising Sun; Mr. Motodo, 


Year 

«9I3-M 


Ana Under 
Poppy (Acres) 
144.561 
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Minister of Railways, with the first-class Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. 


Japan's Delegates to the 
League of Nations. 

Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Baron Me gat a and Baron 
Gonsuke Hayashi have been formally appointed delega- 
tes for Japan to the general convention of the League 
of Nations to lie held in Geneva on November 15, 
according to the latest official gazette. 

Their suites will be composed of Viscount Kiniitomo 
Mushakoji, Mr. Yoskijc Saito and T2 other diplomats. 
Major General Ilisaslii Watanalm, I.ientcnant Colonel 
Gen Sugiyama, Captain Takamasa Izcki, Captain Kiinfu 
Osumi, Captain Jun-ichi Kiyokawa, I.J.N., and 

Lieutenant Noboru Morita, I.J.N. 

lieutenant General Saburo Inagaki has been apjxiint- 
ed Japanese Army delegate to the meeting of the 
standing committee on aerial forces of the league of 
Nations, and Vice-Admiral Isamu Takcshita Jajxincsc 
naval delegate to the same conference, while Major 
General Tomotsugu Shizuma will represent the Japanese 
aerial forces. 

Baron Megata left for Kurope on Septcmlier 17. 

Proceedings of the International 
Seamen's Conference. 

The International Seamen's Conference met at Genoa, 
Italy, from June 15 to July 10. 'flic full reports of 
the important meeting are not yet available, Imt accord- 
ing to the information received by the Dqxvlincnt of 
Communications, tlie eiglil-hour-day proposition seems 
to have been rejected owing to its failure to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority votes. The following 
propositions were discussed at the Conference: 

I. Propositions Relating to 
Working Honrs. 

(1) The proposed international agreement for ths 
eight hour clay system ( Rejected) 

This proposal received the most serious attention at 
the Conference and it was the most lively ttipic of 
discussion, as was expected by the general public. 
The Japanese delegates advocated that the ciglit-hcur 
day system should not lie applied to the officers, as 
had already baen dacid:d at the Washington Conference. 
They got the support of some delegates; but others 
opposed the proposal. In consequence, the contention 
of the Japanese delegates was altered to the reservation 
that the captain and those officers who are not on watch 
should be excluded^ 

At first, it was reported that the working hours for 
the seamen were arranged as follows : 

Fifty-six hours per week for deck labor. 

■ Forty-eight hews per week for engine room labor. 

Seventy hours per week for -culianry lalior. 

But this report was not confirmed. Later it was pro- 
posed that the basic principle should he eight hours a 
day and forty-eight hours a week, hut exceptioas might 
be made according to circumstances. When put to vote 
after a keen discussion, it got 48 votes against 25. But 
it was refected simply because of its failure of securing 
the two-thirds majority, necessary for the passage of a 
measure. 

(2) The recommendation regarding the restictions on 
the working hours for the waterway labor at home. 


(3) The recommendation regarding the restrictions 
on the working hours for those engaged in fishery. 

II. Measures Regarding the Employ* 
ment Office for Seamen. 

(t) The proposed international agreement for the 
establishment of employment offices for seamen 
(Adopted) 

The adopted proixisition provides that the employment 
offices for the seamen should receive no fees from the 
seamen, as llic liasic principle. Those offices which arc 
already in operation, receiving fees, may be allowed to 
continue their business, under the su^icrvision of the 
Government. But they must conform to the newly 
adopted agreement, by July 1922. 

(2) The draft international agreement for the com- 
pensation for unemployment in case of the loss 
of a ship or in case of the sinking of a ship. 
(Adopted) 

The measure provides that in such a case the employers 
should give two months pay as comjxmsation. 

(3) The recommendation regarding llic unemployment 
insurance for the scaincn. 

(4) The resolution regarding the unemployment in- 
surance for the seamen. 

m. Measures Regarding Child Labor. 

( 1 ) The draft international agreement for establishing 
the minimum age for the child lalior to 1>.‘ 
employed oa the sea (Adopted). 

The mcausrc prohibits the employment of children 
under fourteen. 

(2) The prohibitions to be discussed at the next 
conference are: 

(a) T u > prohibition of stokers and coal-licavcrs 
under the age of eighteen. 

(b) The physical examination of child laborers. 

(3) The resolution regarding the training of seamen. 

IV. International Laws for Seamen. 

(1) The recommendation regarding the compilation 
of an international law code for tlie scaincn. 

The recommendation urges the Towers to give every 
facility and encouragement for tlie codification of in- 
ternational laws for the seamen. Besides it advises them 
to accelerate the codification of seamen’s laws for their 
own countries in order to facilitate the codification of 
the international ssim.Mi’s Jaws. 

(2) The resolution regarding the contracts of engag- 
ing tlie seamen. The resolution recommends 
that the contracts of engagements of a public 
nature should lie made in common among the 
Powers. 

V. Other Propositions and Measures. 

(1) The resolution regarding -llic prevention of ve- 
nereal diseases : 

(a) Adequate arrangements should b^ made at 
every port for the prevent ion of venereal dis- 
eases. 

(b) Venereal diseases should Ii» added to the lisL 
of diseases which are to lie treated free on 
board the ship. 

(c) The seamen should lx; made acquainted with 
the knowledge alxrnt the prevention of venereal 
diseases. 

(2) Adcqute equipments should lie mode at every 
port for the purpose of giving the seamen 
proper amusements. 

At the Conference, the British delegates proposed tlial 
the Indian lascars (sailors) should be excluded from the 
operation of the international working-hoars arrangement, 
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but it is said that they withdrew their demand, owing 
to the opposition raised by Dr. Matsuoka, a Japanese 
delegate, who denounced it from the viewjjoint of racial 
equality. 


Withdrawal of Japanese Troops 
from Habarovsk. 

The Japanese Government lias completed the with- 
drawal of troops from tlie Chita district, and at present 
ihe Japanese troops in Silieria arc stationed at Vladivos- 
tok, Habarovsk, and Ntkolaicvsk. 

The troops at Nikolaicvsk will be withdrawn in 
October to Alcxandrosky, North Saglialicti, to camp 
there for the winter. At tlic cabinet meeting held on 
September ictli, the Government has decided to with- 
draw the troops in llaltarovsk and its vicinity entirely. 
To station troops in an useless position and incur the 
misunderstanding of other powers is undesirable, and 
therefore tlie withdrawal of the trouj>s from Habarovsk 
has been decided upon. 


A World Emigration Meeting. 

In conformity with tlie resolution adopted at. the Inter- 
national Lalior Conference at Washington in 1919, an 
international commission of emigration lias b;cn con- 
stituted one-third of the meinliers lining government 
delegates, one-third workers* delegates, and one-third 
employers* delegates. Brazil, Canada. China, France, 
Jai>an and India have nominated tlie government repre- 
sentatives ; Australia, Germany, the United States, 
Poland, Italy an<l Sweden have nominated the workers* 
delegates; and South Africa, Argentine, Spain, Greece, 
Czccho- Slovakia and Switzerland have nominated the 
employers* delegates. Tli; presidency of flu commission 
his lieen assigned to Viscount Cave, of Grc.Lt Britain. 

'Phe international LUior lnureau has addressed a com- 
prehensive questionnaire <111 the subject of emigration to 
firly-lwo governments tluit are members of tlie league of 
Nations. The first task of the commission will be to 
collate all reliable information for the bjivtit of all. 

The commission will meet at Geneva in the spring 
of 1921. 


Is the United States to cancel 
Trade Treaties? 

Article No. 2S of the Jon<i*s Shipping Hill which has 
been the subject of protest from various sides ever since 
lli; United States Government annouccd it, has l»ccii 
repeatedly discussed by the United Mates authorities, 
lr.it finally it has Iwcn decided that the Article would 
noL lie changed or lift out. 

The enactment of the Jones hill will mean the cancel- 
lation of all trad; treaties concluded Iietwecn tlie United 
•States and other powers, but as the Slat; Department 
lias decided to enact the regulation, tlios.* in tlie Ame- 
rican official circle believe tliat by tlie new regulation 
the American trade would be broken up, and it would 
'Cause a great trade obstacle which demands the serious 
'attention of President Wilson. As the Article of the 
n::w shipping regulation cancels all trade treaties, it will 
ta necessary for the United States to conclude new trade 
treaties with abjut twenty-two nations. Some fear that 
in concluding new treaties the United States might 
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less various important privileges which she enjoys under 
the present treaties. 


Anti-Japanese Resolutions 
inU.S.A 

( 1 ) Representatives of the Japanese Exclusion league 
of California have adopted a set of resolutions 
declaring that “ any compromise with the Japan- 
ese Government on the Japanese question in 
California is unacceptable to the citizens of 
California.” 

The conference at which these resolutions were passed 
was called by Senator James. D. Phelan, a leader in 
the fight against Japan in the United States Senate, who 
after the conference forwarded the resolutions to Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of Stale. 

The resolutions particularly opposed any agreement 
involving the naturalization of the Japanese now in 
America in case Japan consents to discontinue further 
immigration of her nationals to the United States. 

At this conference a permanent organization was per- 
fected for the Japanese Exclusion League of California. 
St at; Senator Inman was eiectcd president of the organi- 
zation. 

(2) The American legion, in convention at San 
Diego, has passed resolutions unanimously de- 
manding th; following : 

1. Exclusion of Japanese immigrants; 

2. Cancellation of the Gentleman’s Agrement; 

3. Exclusion of picture brides; 

4. Barring Asiatics from American citizenship; 

5. Refusing citizenship to children whose parents 
arc ineligible. 


U, S. Court Denies Japanese 
Eight to Vote. 

Juilgc Bussick of the United States District Court 
denied the mandate to compel the County clerk to grant 
Iehigo Sato, a naturalized Japanese, and an American 
veteran, the right to vote. 

Sato has appealed to tli; Higher Court. Judge Bussick 
held that the United States District Court had no 
jurisdiction either over the subject matter, or the defen- 
dant's jicrson, therefore lie declared that in his judgment 
tlie naturalization was void. 

Oriental Missions Protest Against 
Anti- Japanese Agitation. 

Tlie standing committee of American workers among 
Orientals, representing the Protestant mission boards and 
other Christian societies on the Pacific Coast, Iiavc Issued 
a widely distributed protest against “the present hysteric- 
al anti-Japanese agitation, which afipcars to b; without 
sufficient foundation. NVc recognize,** says the statement, 
“ that the programme pnijioscd by the anti-Japanese 
league and others is far reaching an«i must ultimately 
include not only Japanese Iwl all Orientals, and will 
vitally affect our relations with those countries.** 

The statement continues, “ that in the light of the 
proposed program we maintain that the adverse criticism 
of the Gentlemen’s Agreement is without foundation as 
tlie official reports of the Unit*! States Government sliow. 

«« There has been no substantial increase in th| adult 
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population of the Japanese nn the continent of the United 
States since the agreement was entered into. 

“ The figures usually published show that the arrivals 
axe only taken into account and not the departures or 
deaths. 

“ The question of picture brides needs no discussion, 
os the Japanese Government has already atolished the 
practice on the recommendation of the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast. 

“ The propostion to legalize the policy that citizenship 
should be forever denied to Asiatics and especially 
denying to a child who is l)orn in the United States of 
foreign parents its riglit to American citizenship is open 
to the severest criticism, as undemocratic, un-American, 
and un-Christian. 

“Our long experience of Orientals I in the ^United 
States convinces us that their children torn in America 
ore intelligent, moral and lilicrty-loving and in every 
sense are worthy of the privilege of citizenship | in the 
United States. 

“ As Americans we protest against a leadership which 
is actuated by narrow and selfish motives.” 

This statement, was signed by officials of the Oriental 
Missions of the Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Kp:s:o|xd, Friends, and South Methodist 
churches, as well as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


British Protest Against 
America 

According to a telegram recieved at a certain quarter, 
it is said that the British Government lias lodged a 
formal protest with tlie Washington Government regard- 
ing the new American Shipping Law. This is said 
to b? th; first protest that England lias ma le to Amj- 
rica concerning the Jones Bill. 


“White Australia ” Principle 
in the Old German Colonies. 

An u Asahi ” special from Sydney rejiorts tlial on 
August 19, Mr. Hughes, the Premier, announced that 
he would introduce to the Parliament, a measure for 
establishing a civil administrative office in th* old 
German colouics in the South Seas, in the poisessio i 
(mandatory) of Australia. Mr. Lyan demanded a 
detailed explanation of the measure, which led to a 
lively discussion, lasting for hours. 

In the afternoon, however, of the same day, the 
measure was presented to the Parliament by Sir Joseph 
Cook, the Minister of Finance. Mr. Cuningham moved 
an amendment of the same measure and demanded 
that the white Australian principle should to applied 
to the old German colonies in the South Seas too. 
Unless the white Australian principle is applied, he 
continued, there is a great clanger that foreign latorcrs 
other than the whites would to imported into those 
islands. Especially necessary is the enforcement of the 
principle, when we remember the fact that the Japanese 
are so desirous of getting entry into the South Sea 
islands. It is urgently necessary for us to to on the 
vigilant watch against the possible enemy. 


Important Negotiations Between 
France and Siam. 

According to a Paris telegram, the French Foreign 
Office is at present negotiating with tlie Siamese 
plenipotentiary in France with regard to a treaty of 
considerable economic importance, including the fixing 
of the frontiers of Siam and Laos, the conclusion of 
commercial agreements, the fiual determination of the 
conditions of the construction of the railway linking up 
Saigon with Bangkok, and in consequence connections 
with India. A definite result is imminent as the 
pourparlers have l)cen continuing for several months. 

Foreign Office Statement on 
the non-Surrender of Anfu 
Leaders in the Japanese 
Legation in Peking. 

Th; Japanese Foreign Office issued tlie following 
statement in regard to tlie Chinese demand for the 
surrender of the Anfuitcs protected in tlie legation 
Quarter by the Japanese at Peking and tlie reply 
made by the Japanese government to the demand: 

“The circumstances which led to the grant by tlie 
Japanese legation at Peking of asylum to Mr. Hsu 
Shu-Chcng ami eight olh;r persons, together witii a 
pledge for strict surveillance on the conduct of those 
fugitives, were promptly communicated at the time l> 
tlie Chinese government, the contents of the communica- 
tion toing at tlie same time published in a Foreign 
Office statement. O11 this matter, the Chinese govern- 
ment lias recently addressed a note to the Japanese 
Minister at Peking, expivsiiilg regret that they cannot 
agre; to the view advanced Fiy tin Jaj Kinesc legation 
and d .‘siring that the latter will nol relax surveillance 
on the Chinese or allow them to escap; and seek 
concealment; for, it is stated, tlie Chinese government 
purposes to demand their deliverance as soon as the 
authorities concerned have completed examination of tlie 
evidences of their ordinary penal crimes. 

“To this the Japanese Minister replied in a note 
that in view of the fact that the edict issued by the 
Chinese government for the arrest of Mr. Hsu Shu- 
Cheng and others was tosed 0.1 ]x>litilal reasois and 
that the protection of the ligation is toing extended 
to the men on tlie ground of their being political 
criminals, th; Japanese Legation would to unable to 
comply with the request for their deliverance irrespective 
of whether or not ttoir complicity in ordinary penal 
crimes to established. 1 ’ 


Unlawful? Arrest of Kuang 
Yunchin. 

Kuang Yunchin, one of the lenders of the Anfu 
Club, and a monitor of the Chinese House of Rqirescn- 
tatives, for wlios; arrest an order had tom issued, wai 
taken into custody by th; Army detectives ou th; 
morning of August 24th at the Fuso-kan, a Japanese 
hotel in Peking, where he had been staying. Without 
negotiating with the Japanese authorities, the detectives 
suddenly broke into the Japanese hotel and arrested 
Kuang. 

Japanese Minister Obata presented a protest to the 
Chinese Government on tbs a6th pointing out that th; 
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action of the Chinese anthorities in breaking into the 
Japanese hotel and arresting Kuang without the previous 
consent of the Japanese minister was against the 
treaty terms and asking tliat Kuang h? restored to the 
hotel. The Chinese Foreign Office sent a rjply on 
Septembsr ioth stating that according to the report of 
the Co.nmaroler of the Peking Garrison, Kuang Yunchin 
was arrested at th^ Tungshih Pailou (about half a mile 
from the Fusokan). This answer was entirely a mod-up 
affair, and Mr. Obato despatched another protest to the 
Chinese CJovcrnmcnt saying that the fact of the arrest 
of Kuang Yunchin at the Fusokan had licen admitted 
even by the Chinese and that lie regretted such 
insincere attitude of thie Chinese Government. 


Negotiations on the Hunan 
Affair. 

Iii order to give* assistance to the Japanese Consul at 
Cliangslia regarding the negotiation with the Chinese 
authorities Consul Segawa at llankou paid a second 
visit to Changsha o 1 August 15th. The subjects of the 
negotiations, arising out of the outrageous conduct of 
the Chinese soldiers during the recent fighting in I iunan 
arc: the murder of Japanese, bring on Japanese warships, 
plundering of the Japanese steamer lluryo Mara and 111; 
Nisslilu Steamship Gimjxmy warehouses and the pay- 
mint for coppjr sold to General Chang Chingyao, 
former Military Governor of Hunan. General Tan 
Ycnkai representing the Chinese authorities, agreed to 
rigorously enforce the discipline among the Chinese 
troujis and promised that the plunderings and indis- 
criminate iiring would lie slopped. The total amount 
of coppar sold by the Kuhara Company anil live other 
firms is 1,500,000 taels and General Tail Ycnkai 
agreed to pay 800,000 taels for tuc coppir actually 
existing to-d;iy, and tJie payment for the rest is now 
undir negotiation. 

Italian Warships Smuggle 
Arms into China. 

<>n receipt of an inform itioi from tin Shanghai 
authorities that two Italian warships had entered 
Shanghai with arms and munitions for the purjx)s: of 
smuggling them into China, the Chinese government 
caused an enquiry to lie made into the affair. When 
the case proved to lie true, it sent the following 
communication to the dean of .the Diplomatic Corps at 
Teking. 

"In June, this year, there was a rumour tint the 
Italians had smuggled arms into Shanghai and that 
they were looking for purchasers. Upon investig ilion it 
has been ddinitely proved that the slid arms liad been 
smuggled by Italiau Torpedo Dcs’roycrs Nos. 29 5 and 
227. This is against the spirit of tlic international arms 
shipment jirovisions, and it is regrettable tint the 
warship of a frteiully nation should take advantage of 
the exemption of warships from Customs examination 
and distribute arms.” 

The Lung-Hai Railway Loan 
Agreement. 

Director Shib Chaotscng of the laing-I loi Railway 


proceeded to Kurops to negotiate a loan with Belgian 
capitalists, hut being unable to interest Belgians, he 
opened negotiations with Dutch capitalists and succeeded 
to return to Clrina with a provisional agreement. It is 
now reported that the formal agreement was signed 
on August 14th with the Dutch capitalists through the 
Dutch Minister at Peking. The total amount of the 
lorn is said to hi fifty million francs, and the terms 
are identical wiLh thos* proposed to Belgian capitalists. 
The full, amount of the loin is to bj made over to 
China in three years. The issue price is ninety-one, 
and the rate of interest Is seven per cent. The loan is 
to I>c redeemed in ten years. 


American Loan to China. 

Mr. Chou Tzui'hi, Finance Minister of China, had 
been staying at Tientsin, negotiating a lam with 
American capitalists. It is reported tliat on August 
30O1, an agreement was signed for a loan of fifty 
millin' 1 tads at five per cent interest with mines in Mon- 
golia and Tibet owned by the Central Chinese Govern- 
ment as securities. 

Opposition of the Chinese Bus- 
iness Men to the Boycott 
of Japanese goods. 

'flic representatives of the Students' Association of 
Tsinan asked thi businessmen of Tsinan to join the 
association in order to urge the organization of thj 
National Mass Meeting, but the business men replied 
tliat as they liad lieen placed in various disadvantages 
and loss 0.1 account of the Inycolt of the Japanese 
goods caused by the stu<lents, they would only join the 
association, if the students would consent not to incite the 
boycott of the Japanese goods in future. It is rqx>rted 
that the .students agreed to refrain from inciting thj 
I >oy cott in future. 


Proposed Construction of 
the Taku Harbour. 

The proposal construction of the Taku liar! >our has 
been approved of by the Allied Consuls at Tientsin 
who have resolved to aid the plan. The proposal has 
also elicited the approval of the steamship companies. 
The plan is to co.istrucl a breakwater 12,000 feet long 
in the outerharbour of Taku, and by dredging the 
river lied, to enable steamships of six thousand tons and 
of twenty feit water line to freely enter the harliour. 
The expenditure required for the construction of the 
front breakwater is 984,000 taels, for the back break- 
water 112,060 taels and for reclamation 3,500,000 
taels, totalling 4,596,000 taels. The entire work is to 
bj completed in three years. 


Extension of Radio Service 
Between America 
and Japan. 

Hitherto the wildcat stations at Fuiulashi anti Iwaki 
liavc accepted for transmission to Ainiric;^ only thaw 
messages addressed to Hawaii, 5 >an 1 ‘raneiseo, Oakland, 
andAkmieda. After negotiations, however, with America 
and Canada, it has been arranged to accept the messages 
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addressed to ihe following places too at llic subjoined 
rates : 

Per word 


California Slate 1.54 y etl 

Oregon State 1.54 » 

Washington State 1.54 n 

British Columbia 1.65 „ 


The change took effect on Scptcmljor 1. At the snne 
time, it has been announced that the wireless rates will 
be reduced to one half of ordinary press rates. 


Increase of Pacific Freight 
Rates. 

Concerning the increase of the Pacific freight rates, 
several conferences have Ixuu held between the shipown- 
ers of the Pacific Conference and the Yokohama 
Exporters 9 Association, and finally the ship owners 
proposed slight changes in rates according to goods, 
cancelling the former proposal for the increase of alxrnt 
twenty to thirty per cent. The Exporters’ Assoeiation 
discussed tlie new proposal with the Kbhj Exporters’ 
Association, and on September third, another conference 
was held with the shipowners at which the increase 
was finally decided upon. The new rates will become 
effective from Novemlier 1st. 


Unification of Pacific and 
Atlantic Freightage. 

The Freight Conference proposed by shippers handling 
ships of the United States Shipping Board was held 
at the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, on Seplemlicr 4th. 
Representatives of six firms handling the United States 
Shipping Board ships, the N. Y. K., the (.). S. K., the 
T. K. K., the Mitsui and Taiyd steamship companies 
were present, and Mr. Holmes, representative of ths 
United States Shipping Board, presided. 

Mr. Holmes stated that it was desirable to amalgamate 
all associations IxJtli in the Pacific and Atlantic and to 
plan the unification of freight rates on lx>lh Oceans as 
the most ideal measure, but if this plan was not 
practicable, the Pacific and the Atlantic should liav.: 
one organization each, and by mutual cooperation freight 
rates should lie unified. The representative* of the 
Japanese steamship companies declared that although the 
amalgamation of all organizations in the two Oceans 
was de.fi reablc, on account of various reasons, it was not 
practicable, and therefore, for the Pacific, the rates 
aidoptcd by the Pacific conference should be used, and 
for the Atlantic, there Iieing no conference, the rates 
decided by the N..Y. K., llie Blue Funnel, Dodwcll 
Company and Ellerman Company should be used, until 
better und more satisfactory arrangement could lie made. 
The American representative recognized the point 
proposed by U12 Japanese slxunship companies, and 
adopted a resolution to carry out the scheme proposed 
by the Japanese ship owners. 


New American Steamers on 
the Pacific. 

4 

The American Shipping Board has decided to allow 
twelve steamers to the Pacific, each of the 12,500 ton 
class. Of them, five will be handled by the. Admiral 


Ifir-e and will ply between Seattle and the Oriental 
ports. Another five will be handled by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and will ply between San 
Francisco and various Oriental ports. The remaining 
two will be on the run between San Francisco and 
Hawaii, under the charge of the Watson Steamship 
Company. The first steamer will appear on the Pacific 
in November. It is expected that all the other steamers 
too will lie in commission within the course of the next 
year. 

General Meeting of the Toko* 
hama Specie Bank. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the Yokohama 
Stxx'ic Bank was held at the hank on September tenth, 
and more than one hundred shareholders of the hank 
were present. Mr. Kajiwara, President of the bank, 
delivered an address on the financial and economic 
condition of the wo-ld during the first half of the year, 
which is given in full elsewhere in this numlier. 'Hie 
following is a summary of the accounts for the first 
half of 1920 : — 

Total receipt Y 150,395,803 .88 

including 3,872,394.97 yen Inought 
over from last period 

Total expenditure *35>9<&>557’3 0 

Net profit 14,427,246.58 

The net profit is distributed as follows: — 

Reserve fund Y 6,000,000 

dividend (12 per cent; 3,982,400 

Carried forward 4,444,846.58 

Opening of the Branch Office 
of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank in Germany. 

The Yokoliama Specie l kink lias decided to ojien its 
branch office in Hamburg, Germany, from Seplemlicr 
15th. At Berlin it will not open its own branch office, 
but will revive the contract with the I Kails die Rcichs 
Bank which will act as ths agent of llic Japanese Bank. 


New Chinese Minister to Japan. 

Since the resignation of the former Minister, Cluing, 
the appointment of the Chinese Minister to Japan had 
remained vacant, hut recently it has hjen decid'd Unit 
Mr. llu Wcitci, Minister to France, would lie tlie new 
Minister to Japan. Mr. Hu has Ixscn in foreign coun- 
tries for many years, and is well versid in foreign 
conditions. He had Iieen formirly tlie Chinese Minister 
to Japan for two years from 1908 to 1910, and there- 
fore understands the conditions of Japm. In the first 
year of the Chinese Republic, lie was ths Acting Foreign 
Minister of th; Provisional Government. It is desirable 
for the two nations that such a well qualified man is 
appointed .as the Chinese Minister to Japan. 

Another change will take place in the staff of the 
Chinese Legation here. 

Mr. Wang llung-Nicn of the Peking Foreign Office, 
who is now at Nikolaievsk as the Chinese Delegate lo 
investigate the Nikolaicvsk affair, has been selected a* 0 
Ihe new Councillor of the Chinese Legation at Tokyo. 
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The Return of the Venezuelan 
master. 

Dr. E. De Welle, the newly appointed Minister of 
Venezuela, who has lieeti recalled by his Government, 
relumed home by a French steamer on Septemlier 6. 
lYevious to his departure, he said in a press interview, 
that his successor would arrive in Tokyo in Ihe course 
of the current year. During his comparatively limited 
sojourn, he has concluded a commercial treaty l>ctwcen 
Japan and Venezuela. Besides, an arrangement has 
Iieen made between the Venezuelan Government and 
the Osaka Shosen Kaisha for opening a direct service 
Ixslwccn Japan and Venezuela, lie said that he would 
lie dispatched to I^ondon, Baris, and Rome on some 
important mission. 


Poles Ask the Aid of Japan. 

Mr. Poshilip, Polish representative in Siberia, reached 
Tokyo on September 15th, and his mission here is to 
seek the aid of the Jajxine.se Government in the repat- 
riation of the Poles in Silieria. lie said: “About four 
thousand Poles in Silieria are being subjected to a most 
unbearable oppression at tlic liands of the Russians and 
Bolsheviks, and they have recently decided to leave 
Siberia. At present women arc lieing helped to leave 
Silieria, but to reach Poland via Russia being impossible, 
they will come to Japan from Vladivostok 0.1 their 
way to Poland via America. By th: end of Septem- 
ber the first group of aliout one hundred and fifty 
persons will leave Vladivostok for Japan.” 


Death of Professor of 
Edward Einch, 

Reuter reports the death of lYofcssor Edward Kinch 
who has rendered so valuable services to the cause 
of science in this country. 

In paying trilmte to the late Professor, Professor 
Jikei Yokoyi of the Tokyo Imperial University says in. 
a press interview that it was in 1877 when Professor 
Edwaid Kinch came to this country to take charge of 
the chair of chemistry in the Komalia Agricultural 
School, the predecessor of the present College of Agri- 
culture of the Tokyo Imperial University. 1 Ic was the 
possessor of an elegant manner and was very kind in 
instruction. So lie was very jiopula: with the students, 
lie stayed aliout five years in Tokyo and then left for 
home. I11 l.oiulon lie was Professor of the South 
Kensington College. During the war, the College was 
closed. When it reopened,' the Professor had b:cn 
suffering from ill-hcalth. .IIow he loved Jajxm may 
lie known from the fact that he named liis residence 
as “Komalia.” It is not too much to say that he was 
the. father of agricultural chemistry in the Tokyo Iin- 
ficrial University. At the time of his death he was 
seventy-two years old. 

Death of The Reverend 
Hoknsen Hegi. 

The Rev. Mokusen Hegi, the abliot of the Eihciji 


Temple, the cathedral of the Sodoshu Buddhist sect, 
passed away on Septemlier 2, while he was on a prea- 
ching tour in Niigata prefecture. 

lie was liorn in 1847 in Iloki province, and took 
the holy order at the age of fifteen. In 1900 when 
the King of Siam was gracious enough to grant part 
of the ashes of Sakya Muni to the Japanese Buddhists, 
the Reverend went over to Siam to receive it on behalf 
of the Japanese Buddhists. When he returned to Japan, 
he established the Nissenji temple (Japan-Siam temple) 
at Nagoya to enshrine the ashes of Sakya Muni and 
liecame its head priest. 

In 1911, when the present King Of Siam was ci - 
tlironcd the Reverend went over again to Siam to oiler 
the felicitations, as representative of the abbots of all 
the Buddhist denominations in this country, lie return- 
ed home the following year, after visiting the famous 
temples and other places relating to Buddhism. In 1914 
after the Tsingtao campaign, he visited the liattlefield 
to pray for the rest of the souls of thae fallen in the 
war. 

The following year, tint is, in 1915, I12 visited 
America to attend the Buddhist convention held at San 
Francisco and wailed upon President Wilson to present 
him with the resolution passed hy the Buddhist Conven- 
tion. After his return to Japan, he was appointed 
abliot of the Eiheiji Temple, the cathedral of the 
Sodoshu Buddhist sect. lie was granted the “Zensliigo,” 
the highest Buddhsit rank, by the Emperor. He was 
so (list inguisl icd for his erudition and virtues that he 
commanded «lcep admiration not only from his follow- 
ers but also from the public in general. 


Death of Dr. Sakue Takahashi. 

The d.*alh of Dr. Sakue Takahashi, a member of 
the House of’ Peers, was annouced on Septemlier 12. 
He was ill since the close of the special session of the 
Diet. He wsis at the age of 54. 

After his graduation from the Tokyo Imjierial Univer- 
sity in 1894, I10 entered the University Hall where he 
made an exclusive study of international laws. In the 
war with China, the Do; tor was appointed legal advisor 
to the commaiuler-iii-chicf of the standing squadron. 
Il is said that the counsel for surrender given by Ad- 
miral Ilo to Ting Juehang, the Chinese udmir.il, was 
drafted by tlv* late Doctor. lie also studied in England, 
France, and Germany. After his return from abroad, 
he was appointed Professor of the Law College in the 
Tokyo Imperial University. During the Okuma Cabinet, 
he was appointed President of the Bureau of Legislature, 
later, he was nominated as a meinlier of the House 
of Peers. He was also nominated a manlier of tlie 
Imperial Academy. 

Another Victim to the Cause 
of Aviation. 

Mr. Toyotaro Yanugata, a distinguished civilian 
aviitor plunged to death 0:1 September 29, whih he 
was looping the loop. Though he was a youth of 
only twenty three, he was the foremost civilian aviator 
in this country. Indeed Japan lias snfiered an irre- 
parable loss in his death. 
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“THE ASIAN REVIEW” NEWS DIARY OF THE MONTH 


HOKE. 

Anffint 13* — The Minister of Agriculture ami Com- 
merce proclaimed a ban on the import of fruits, 
and vegetal lies from Oceania, America, Kuropc and 
Africa. 

Mr. Kojiro Nakogawa, Vice-President of the 
Taiwan Ginko, has been promoted to In the 
President of the liank. 

Aufiwt 14 . — First class cars are to lie ran again on 
the Tokyo-Kozu and Tokyo- Yokohama lin?s. 

The Kolxs Seamen’s Union held a mass meeting 
at the Minalogawa (Commercial MiLseuin. 

Aoffimt 16 . — Viscount Ishii, Ainlmssador to France, 
left Kolic for France by the Shizuoka- mini. 

AnguRt 19 Mr. G. Targowski, Charge d’ Affaires 

of the Polish legation in Tokyo, visited Premier 
Hara at the latter’s private residence. 

August 30 . — Mr. Wang I-tang, former Premier of 
China and one of the leaders of the Anfu Club, 
landed at Kolic as a refugee from China. 

II. I. II. Prince Asaka, who has Iiccti visiting 
the Jaynes : Alps, returned to Tokyo tins morning. 

August 31 . — Mr. Ota, Japanese Consul-General at 
Canton, on fhrlough reached Kobe. 

August 34 . — The American Congressional Party 
arrived at Seoul from Mukden. 

Mr. Chiung, Chinese Minister to Japan, I has 
tendered resignation which has I>ccn accepted by 
his government. 

August 35. — The Tdkyd Municii>al authorities have 
decided to Imild an open air tlieatcr in l libiya 
Park. 

August 30 . — Mr. Charles L. K. lady, the new 
Minister of Switzerland in Tokyo, arrived at Kobe. 

Five special envoys who were sent from Shang- 
hai by the so-called Korean Provisional government 
to Seoul have Iieen arrested. 

August 30 . — The Members of the .American Cong- 
ressional Party arrived at Shimouoscki this 'evening. 

August 30 . — Mr. Toyotaro Yamagata, a young and 
popular flyer, was killed during flight in Tokyo. 

August 30 . — Ikalio, a popular mountain resort alxxit 
65 miles northwest of Tokyo, was reduced to ashes 
by a Arc. 

August 31 . — To-day I icing the Kmperor’s birthday, 
congratulations were received at the Imperial villa 
at Nikko, from Princes, Princesses and Court 
officials. 

Mrs. Morrison, widow of the late Dr.|G. E. 
Morrison, former adviser to the President of China, 
arrived at Yokohama this morning. 

Dqiteiulier 1. — Improvement of tlie street car condi- 
tions of TokyO was brought a step nearer realization 
at the meeting of the committee for tlic investiga- 
tion of the street car service. 

Lieutenant General Suzuki, who has bsen in 
command of the Japanese garrison at Chita, 
arrived at Ujina, Hiroshima Prefecture. 


September 3 . — About 900 persons attended the 
luncheon given at the Imperial Hotel for ihe visitors 
from America. 

Parous, Shibusawa and Isliiguro have received 
a promotion to Viscount. 

September 4. — Viscount Ishiguro retired from the 
Presidentship of the JapQn Red Cross Society. 

Mr. Iliiayama was selected to succeed Viscount 
Ishiguro as head of the Japan Red Cross Society. 

September 7 . -Marquis Saionji is made a Prince, 
Viscounts Uchidaand Cliinda Counts, Parous Makinn 
and Takaluishi Viscounts and Admiral Katii, 
General Tanaka, Mr. Yamnmoto, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
Ijuin and Mr. Shidchara Parons. 

Neptembcr 3. — His Majesty the Emperor is fast 
recovering his health and expected to return from 
Nikko in the middle of the mouth. 

September IO. — Mr. Takajiro Katu, an engi necr a 
Shimizu, has invented a machine which wil 
increase the sjieed of boats. 

CHINA. 

Auprust 11 . — The Chinese Foreign Office has recently 
presented to the Japanese legation a demand for 
the withdrawal of the Japura? garrison on th«* 
railway line between Harbin and ('hangcliun. 

l)r. V. K. Wellington K<io has Iieen appointed 
Chinese Minister to London. 

AuguKt 13. -Sir Charles Eliot, Pritisli Ambassador 
at Tokyo, arrived this morning firoin Korea. 

August 14- — Martial Law r was formally rcjicalcd. 
in the Chinese city of Slianghai by official 
proclamation. 

August IS. — r rhe PritLsh 1 Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai lias sent a letter to the Acting Pritisli 
Consul-General, protesting against the arrest of Mr. 
George Shaw. 

AiifriiNt T 33. — General Client Chiung-ming has captureil 
Kia6-cli.au. 

The American Congressional Party met with a 
warm reception in’Mukden from the Iojal Cliincsc 
community. 

August 34. — The Chinese Police raid'd a Japanese 
hotel in Peking and arrested Kuang Yun-cliin, one 
of tlxc Anfu leaders. 

AnguMt 35. — Mr. -IIu Wci-tei,' former Cliincsc Minis- 
ter to France, has Iieen appointed Chinese 
Minister to Japan. 

The Cabinet resolved to contriliute 100,000 francs 
annually towards tlie maintenance of til? Chinese 
Institute in the Paris University. 

August 30. — Mr. [Obata, Jajiancse Minister to Peking, 
has filed a strict protest with tlie Giine.se Govern- 
ment against the infringement of the Japanese 
rights by the Chines: authorities iu connecting 
with the arrest of tlie Chinese, Kwang Yiw-Jhing* 
in a Japanese hotel in Peking. 

August 37 . — Premier Chin Yun-peng received all 
the foreign correspondents in Peking and outlined 
the policies of his government. 
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The Chinese Government has informally decided 
to appoint Dr. Wellington ltoo, Mr. Woo Kao-Slin 
and Mr. C. T. • Wang as China’s representatives at 
the forthcoming general conference of the League 
of Nations. 

September 3 . — About a hundred refugees from the 
famine areas arc arriving in Tientsin daily. 

SIBERIA- 

AiiffiMt 11 . — Tin first trsiin containing 1 rooj>s from 
the Fifth Japanese Division has passed ITarhiu. 

Aiitfiiw* 13 - — r i’h: evacuation of the Ju|xiiicsc military 
forces is assuming a normal course. 

Auffiiftt 17 . — Ataman Selnio.iov has left Chita for 
Oloviankaia. 

Mr. Malsudaira, the chief of the Japanese 
Diplomatic Mission, gave a farewell dinner to Dr. 
Girsa, anil other Czechoslovak representatives. 

AngiiNi 1 ft." -A! K>ut a hundred ]>olilicnl prisoners were 
set at lilnrty liy the special committee in Chita. 

AiiffUNt 1 H. —The evacuation of the Chita district has 
Iiecn successfully completed. 

AuffUMt 20 . — The nortliren part of Nikolsk district 
has badly suffered from the rains, and the harvest 
is expected to he p<»r. 

August 23 . — The National Assembly in Vladivostok 
has passed a resolution dissolving the llalurovsk 
Municipal Council. 

Anfcunt 20 . — The Ilabirovsk Municipal G>uncil has 
sent an l lltiinatum to the Vladivostok Government. 

Regarding the si rife b 'tween tlv; Vladivostok 
Government and the I lab.irovsk Municipal Council, 
the Juj>ancs * maintain a strictly neutral altitude. 

Aug awl 31 . — Serious disturbances an: rqxjrled to have 
broken out in the Verkluie-l-diiiskli region. 

^‘ptoinlior 3 . — 'Hi;; last of 111 ’ groups of C/eelis 
numlieriug 1,250 <i.Ticers ami men left Vladivostok 
for Trieste. 


PHILIPPINES. 

AiifpiiNt IO.-- -Several villages in norlh Tuyon were 
wiped out and 134 people buried in land slides, 
owing to the roc. *1 it torrential rains. 

AiiffiiMt 13 . — Tlic Filipino pri iters of all the American 
l>aily newspapers who went out. on strike on July 


31, have returned to work. 

Anguttt 31 . — The worst typhoon that Manila has 
. experienced since 1905 struck Manila, and the 
losses arc estimated at over 3,000,000 pesos. 

(September 2 . — The Agricultural Congress has unani- 
mously recommended the admission of Chinese for 
contract lalxir in the Philippines. 

DUTCH! EAST3HTDIES. 

AiiffiMt 11 .— The Native Factory Fnliorers Union has 
presented to tin Java Sugar Trust an ultimatum 
asking several demands. 

PERSIA. 

Aligns! 10. — Persians established a contact with tin 
Holsheviks, between Mcnji and Kozviu, and 
captured the stronghold of Ksmanaluliad. 

Auffiiwl 25 . — The Persian Cossaks, in Northwest 
Persia, defeated the Rcrls at Kustamabul. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Awriiftt 1 . 0 . — Revolutionary movement, has broken 
out in the northeast and west of T’agdad. 

TURKEY. 

Aiiffiiwt 21 . — A Greek detachment at Raglichejik, in 
the Tsmid region, was attacked by a force of 
Nationalist irregulars, aid sustained aliout 70 
casualties. 

Augiiwl 2 ft. — The Greeks in Asia Minor are prcjxiring 
a 11 -W offensive against the Turkish Nationalists. 

Sofilomber 2 .--Tlie Turkish Nationalist leader, Mus- 
taplia Kcmal, has issued a pro . Lunation to hi* 
followers, in which In urges tlicm to hate the 
Rrilisli and French, and to resect. tin sacred 
Tiirco-Kussian-Germ 111 alliance of 1920. 

ftcptonibor O. — llic Turkish Nationalists arc offering 
stiff resistance to the French in Aintab, Ur fa and 
Adana. 

Nc|itcmlM'r ft. — Knvor Pasha, at the requed of Lenin 
and Trotsky, lias b‘en appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Bolshevist forces marching on India. 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG 

Mrs. Frances H. Cameron Burnett 

is the wife of Colonel Charles Burnett 
formerly military attache to the Ame- 
rican Embassy. She is a keen student 
of Japan and the Japanese. Indeed such 
is her acquaintance with the Japanese 
literature and calliography tliat she 
composes Japanese songs (waka) and 
write them in the Japanese characters. 
When she presented her Japanese poem 
to the late Empress Dowager, she 
surprised the Dowager Empress with her 
superb skill in poetry. She is not only 
versed in Japanese poetry, but also fully 
acquainted with the actual state of affairs 
in this country. Hitherto Japanese 
poetry has been a riddle to the majority 
of the foreigners, but henceforth they 
will be able to grasp its genius and 
also understand its charm through the 
pen of Mrs. Burnett who will regularly 
contribute to the Review on the subject. 

Mr. Toyoji Chiba who discusses 
the agricultural question in California is 
the managing director of the Central 
Association of Agriculture in California. 
He is indentifying himself with the 
pacification of the anti-Japanese agitation 
in California. The present contribution 
was written by him while he came 
back to Japan in connection with the 
growing anti-Japanese agitation in Cali- 
fornia. 

V. S. Hardikar, a graduate of Ameri- 
can and Indian Universities, is the Secre- 
tary of the India Home Rule league in 
New York, United States of America, 
and the sub-editer of “ Young India/ 1 
a monthly published by the League. 

, Dr. K&tsnjiilnah&x^ a graduate of 
the Yale University, who writes on the 
Pacific problem in the current issue has 
been in the journalistic lines for a long 
time. He is now in the service of the 
Foreign Office. 

Viscount Kentaro Kaneko who 

discusses the American question has had 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

his life indissolubly connected with 
America. He completed his education 
in America and is the possessor of the 
highest degree of the Harvard Univer- 
sity. He has held the portfolios of 
Agriculture and Commerce and Justice. 
At present he is a Privy Councillor. 
The Viscount is identifying himself with 
the promotion of friendly relations bet- 
ween America and Japan, being the 
President of the America-Japan Society. 

Vice-Admiral Tokuya Kamiicumi, 

at present on the reserve list, is one of 
the authorities on Japan’s navy. For- 
merly he served as the Commanding 
officer of the Ominato and Chinkaiwan 
Naval stations and was in charge of the 
Yokosuka submarine flotilla. 

Mr. Takaaki Okubo was born in 

Shikoku, but spent many years as an 
educationist at Fukuoka. Inspired anti 
encouraged by Governor Yasuba of that 
Prefecture, father of the late Baroness 
Shimpei Goto, he exerted himself vigor- 
ously for the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of national spirit and morals which 
are the special characteristics of the 
people of Kyushu. 

V. S. Suktankar, at present sojourn- 
ing in New York, U. S. A., is an 
authority on Indian Archaeology. He 
is now conducting extensive researches 
on the subject. 

Baron Toshiatsu Sakamoto who 

makes a contribution on the question 
of restricting armaments is a member 
of the House of Peers and a Vice- 
Admiral. He is also a member of the 
Admiralty Board. He is versed in 
international laws. He attended the first 
Hague Conference in 1899 and also the 
international marine law conference at 
London in 1908, as the Japanese naval 
delegate. 

The other contributes to this issue 
have previously written for the Review. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Egypt’s The new force that is 
Independence, leavening this world lias 
not failed to produce 
its effect upon the minds of the governing 
classes of England. It seems that they 
have realised, at least so far as Egypt is 
concerned, that it is futile to pursue a 
policy of the “ mailed fist.” In no age 
and in no country such a policy has paid 
well in the end. It is certainly a matter 
of unalloyed satisfaction to us tluit Great 
Britain has at last recognised the justice 
of the Egytian claim. It will go far 
toward reviving the lost faith of the other 
nations in England and her promises. It 
is hoped that this action of Great Britain 
will mark the beginning of a new era in 
her relations with the subject peoples, and 
be followed by many similar acts, .so that 
a real family of nations may be created 
within the British Empire and prosperity 
and happiness equally ensured to all, 
irrespective of caste, colour and religion. 

We learn from a press despatch from 
London tliat the Egyptian National 
Assembly has already approved of the 
agreement concluded between the Milner 
and Egyptian Commissions, by which Great 
Britain agrees to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Egypt with certain reservations. 
We cannot but congratulate both England 
and Egypt on the happy and peaceful 
Settlement of this long-drawn-out question 
which was a source of constant rancour 
and enemity between the two nations. 


White Australia The Australian people 
Policy. arc staunch advocates 

of the policy of 
“ Whitcmanism.” From the Cabinet 
Ministers down to the commonest laborers, 
all are unanimous, so far as the question 
of the prevention of the influx of the 
coloured people is concerned. Apparently 
in pursuance of this policy the Common- 
wealth representative at the Peace Con- 
ference opposed the racial equality proposal 
of Baron Makino. 

At the Geneva Conference of the 
League of Nations, Australia is going to 
to be represented by Mr. E. D. Million, 
Minister for Repatriation. Recently, 
speaking at a luncheon he declared that 
a White Australia policy was as vital to 
Australia as the Monroe Doctrine was 
to America, and stated that he would 
convince the League delegates of the 
reasonableness of this policy. 

In these days of advanced civilisation 
if the Australian people want to pursue 
a policy befitting the medieval ages, no 
Asiatics can have any objection provided 
their right of adopting any counter 
measure which may seem to them to be 
absolutely necessary to protect their 
interests, is conceded by the Australians. 
If we follow the lines of the argument 
of Mr. Million, we can say without fear 
of contradiction that “ Asia for the 
Asiatics 99 doctrine is as necessary for 
the advancement of the prosperity and 
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happiness of the Asia ns as the White 
Australia policy is imagined to be for 
the Australians. Asians will gladly refrain 
from setting their feet on the blessed soil 
of Australia and other white countries, 
provided the. white men withdrew from 
Asia altogether. There should be re- 
ciprocity in every arrangement if it is to 
be a fair one. Are the whites willing to 
retire from Asia altogether? Arc they ready 
to quit China, Indo-China, the Philippines, 
East Indies, Malay Peninsula, India, Persia 
and the recently robbed territories of 
Turkey? Are they prepared to restore 
Africa to its rightful owners? If they 
are, the race and immigration problems 
will become easy of solution, and the 
antagonistic feelings and heart-burnings 
accrued therefrom will disappear. In 
such a case both peoples, the white and 
the coloured, will be able to work out 
their own destiny in their own way 
without interference from the other. If, 
however, the whites, without giving up 
their loots, further insist on the monopoly 
of special privileges, then it is quite 
natural that the Asians should refuse to 
take such an attitude lying down. 

In. the name of the blessings of the 
white civilisation, Asia has been subjected 
to ceaseless persecution and prosecution. 
Abuses and insults have been continuously 
heaped on her. Obstacles have been 
deliberately placed in the way of her 
forward move. Her sons have been 
branded with racial inferiority and their 
just rights have been and are still being 
most ruthlessly trampled upon. The 
Asians are not. a vindictive people. They 
are the inheritors of nobler feelings and 
higher virtues. Through countless centuries 
of physical, psychophysical, ethical and 
spiritual disciplines, they have brought 
their lower animal passions under greater 
control than the Europeans, as a race, 
have been able to do. It was on account 
of the superior ethics of the Asians that 
they have all along suffered these indigni- 
ties without retaliation or even protest. 


But the Occident's highhandedness has 
reached such a point as to drive the 
proverbial oriental patience to the end of 
its tether. If it breaks, if the latent brute 
in human being rises up, it will indeed 
be a day of great calamity for the world. 
And the whites alone will be to blame 
for the liarrowing catastrophe which the 
rising of the brute in man will occasion. 
The remedy for the prevention of such a 
contingency lies in the hands of the 
whites. Instead of a selfish, aggressive 
and bullying policy, if they follow a 
humanised and just one and recognise the 
rights of the coloured people, they will be 
doing an immeasurable service to humanity. 

Mr. Lloyd George The situation in 

OH the Irish Ireland is growing 
Situation. serious daily. The 

authority of the 
Government only prevails in a very few 
places and the major portion of the 
country has been fully Sein Fcined. 
Rapine and murder are the order of the 
day, in which both sides freely indulge. 
It is difficult to predict what will be the 
final outcome of this condition. The 
last election in Ireland demonstrated that 
a vast majority of the population were in 
favour of a complete separation from 
England. The trouble between the two 
countries has been continuing for the last 
700 years and successive Ministries have 
failed to evolve any policy which would 
satisfy Ireland. The present Ministry is 
ready to confer a sort of Home Rule, 
minus the control of the Army and the 
Navy and some other minor matters. But 
the Irish would be satisfied with nothing 
short of a complete secession. The 
Government finding it impossible to arrive 
at a settlement and secure the consent 
of the governed to British rule, is resorting 
to systematic frightfulness, while the Sein 
Feins are hitting back with greater vigour. 
Practically a regular battle is being waged, 
by both sides. 

According to a press despatch from 
Carnavon, Wales, Mr. Lloyd George is 
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reported to have said, in reference to 
the police reprisals, that the “patience 
of the police has been worn out and they 
are now striking back. If, as is contended, 
there is a war in Ireland, it must be war 
on both sides.” He further asked “ if 
there is any wonder that the Police shot 
murderers when they caught them, since 
they are unable to obtain the evidence 
necessary for formal conviction because 
of the system of terrorism in force.” 
“ Therefore,” he declared, “ we must 
restore order even by stern measures, if 
necessary, because we cannot permit the 
country to fall into a state of anarchy.” 
,We feel disinclined to believe tliat the 
British Premier did actually give utterance 
to the above, for it does away with the 
most elementary principles of civilisation 
and reminds us of the age of barbarism, 
when “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ” policy was considered as 
best calculated to settle all disputes. The 
Premier says that it must be a war on 
both sides. If we follow the legal inter- 
pretation of this sentence, it means that 
England recognises the sovereignty of 
Ireland and hence surrenders her right 
to try the other party in a Court consti- 
tuted according to English law. If the 
happenings in Ireland are construed as 
acts accrued out of a war between the 
two peoples, as Mr. Lloyd George is 
reported to have said, then it follows that 
England lias forfeited her sovereign rights 
and that the Irish are strictly conforming 
to international laws by taking every 
means to drive out the usurpers. The 
legal aspect of this question furnishes a very 
interesting study, and we hope that those 
who are well versed in international laws 
will pronounce an authoritative opinion 
on the subject. , 

The So-called Every student of history 
. Turkish knows that the Muslims 
Atrocities. were once important 
factors in the arena of 
European politics. They had penetrated 
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into the very heart of Europe and 
established their paramount influence in 
all walks of life. The background of 
the present European civilisation had its 
origin in Asiatic culture. With the 
awakening of the occidentals mostly, if 
not chiefly, due to their coming in contact 
with, and imbibing the spirit of, the 
Asiatic civilisation, they felt the need for 
unity among themselves in order to stand 
against the Muslims who were considered 
as infidels and usurpers. It took them 
many a century to attain their object, not 
by fair means but by the most abominable 
tactics ever conceived by any human 
being. The history of these periods is a 
history of a series of perjury, treachery, 
fraud, lying, rapine and murder. The 
occidentals stooped to any blessed means 
for reducing the Turks to an impotent 
position and hounding them out of Europe 
bag and baggage. 

In pursuance of this policy a vigorous 
anti -Turkish propaganda was carried on. 
Most ludicrous lies were cleverly manu- 
factured and circulated broadcast. The 
Turks were depicted as veritable brutes. 
The world was literally flooded with the 
stories of the massacres of Christian 
peoples by the Muslims. The Turks made 
several attempts to controvert these 
malicious, charges. But the means of 
propaganda, such as the press, cables and 
news-service, being under the dominating 
influence of the white people, every effort 
of the Turks in this direction proved 
abortive. 

Solitary cases of murder by private 
individuals in the former Turkish Empire 
were made to appear as wholesale 
massacres carried out by the Turkish 
Government, whereas the most diabolical 
massacres of Muslims by the Christian 
Governments were carefully prevented from 
seeing the light. When, however, such 
crimes did come out, the press of the 
white world treated them with indifference, 
as if the killing of a few thousands of 
Turks were of no vital concern to 
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humanity. 

. The Christian world raise their voices 
in righteous indignation against the so- 
called Turkish ill-treatment of Christians, 
but they have not a word of condemnation 
for the most savage cruelties inflicted on 
the Muslims by the Christian nationalities 
of the Balkans. In 1878 there were 

100.000 Muslims in Thessaly; now there 
are almost none. In 1897 there were 

90.000 Muslims in Crete, but at the 
present time there are only 30,000 of them 
in existence in that island. The Carnegie 
International Report is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the barbarous excesses committed 
on the Muslim population by the Christian 
peoples. It records how the Muslims 
were massacred or exterminated by hund- 
reds of thousands in Macedonia when the 
Balkan States won the war against 
Turkey. As a result of their frightfulness 
one million five hundred thousand Muslims 
had to flee their native land and take 
refuge in the Ottoman territories. As 
recently as the middle of this year, the 
Greeks displayed a piece of the so-called 
Christian virtue by a cold-blooded murder 
of 15,000 Turks. So far as our information 
goes, no comments have ever appeared 
on the subject in any foreign paper of the 
Far East. It should be particularly noted 
in this connection that these papers are 
always vociferous in claiming to be. the 
champions of justice and humanity, no 
matter whether their acts glaringly run 
counter to their profession or not! Arc 
we to understand by their rigid silence 
that their conception of the principles of 
humanity and -justice undergoes a change 
when it happens to be a case between 
Christians and non-Christians and when 
the guilty party is the former? 

After the fall of Balikesri, the Greeks 
captured 15,000 Turkish Nationalist troops. 
Without the least semblance of a trial, 
these 15,000 Turks were put to death at 
once on the ground that they did not 
constitute a regular army and that by 
international laws they were bandits liable 


to death. During the last war a wave 
of indignation swept over the so-called 
civilised part of the earth at the ill- 
treatment meted out to the prisoners of 
war by Germany. But here is a case of 
a deliberate massacre of 15,000 men. Yet 
not a little finger has been lifted anywhere 
as a protest against this ghoulish act! 
The Indian Khilafat delegation, which is 
working for bringing about a revision 
of the unjust terms of the Turkish Peace 
treaty, on learning of this blood-curdling 
story, addressed the following statement 
to the allied representatives. It will be 
seen therefrom that in spite of the assurance 
of the British authorities that the Nation- 
alist army was a recognised combatant 
army and subject to international laws 
of warfare, the Greeks unceremoniously 
despatched 15,000 souls to the other 
world ! 

“ Such monstrously revolting practices 
which would in any case stagger humanity 
arc all the more amazing in their naked 
and unashamed brutalism. It is brutality 
by reason of the assurance recently given 
by the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons that the Nationalist 
army was recognised as a combatant army 
and subject to laws of war. This news com- 
ing on the heels of the menace of bombard- 
ing the mosque as well as the town of 
Broussa reported to have been held out 
by the British admiral, if difficulties were 
placed by Nationalist army in the way 
of the landing of British and Greek forces 
on the coast of Marmora, is bound to give 
rise to the impression that neither pledges 
and laws of war nor common instincts 
of humanity are of avail in protecting 
the defenders of the independent ex- 
istence of Turkey and the Khilafat against 
the fury of those who are bent upon their 
destruction. The incalculable consequences 
of such impressions will be fully slxared 
by eveiy one of the Allied powers that 
misuse Greek forces as an instrument for 
carrying out its anti-Turkish and anti- 
Muslim policy. Indian Khilafat delegation 
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would recall the rage of the Allies against 
German bombardment of the Cathedrals 
of Rheims and Seissons and other horrors 
attributed to German forces and they 
cannot conceive how the Allied powers 
can now justify the use of two weights and 
measures. The least that the delegation 
expect from the Allies is that they will 
take immediate steps to put a stop to 
such outrageous practices and punish those 
guilty of them as war criminals." 

Italian Labour It is impossible to 

Movement. exaggerate the gravity 

of the situation created 
by the activities of the Italian Labour. 
To all appearances the country is moving 
towards the verge of Communism and 
all that stands for it. The public services 
are at a standstill; the scarcity of food is 
increasing; and money is decreasing in 
value. Most of the important factories 
are occupied by the workers and the 
production is getting lesser daily. Industry 
and commerce are practically paralyzed. 
Not a day passes without some sanguinary 
encounter between the police and the 
people. The government has been com- 
pelled to take the side of the labourers 
and the Premier has announced that a 
Bill will shortly be introduced in the 
Chamber providing for giving to the 
representatives of Labour a certain amount 
of control over the management of the 
factories. The employers at first objected 
to this proposal, but they had to whithdraw 
their objection under the pressure of the 
government. The Premier’s intention is 
no doubt good, but how far such a 
measure will conduce to the smooth 
solution of the labour question is proble- 
matical. Human love for money and 
power will, in our humble opinion, stand 
in the way of the achievement of the 
desired result. When once the workers 
are put in a partial control of the factories, 
they are not likely to be satisfied till 
the whole factories are placed in their 
possession. Greed begets greed and the 


case cannot be a different one here. The 
best solution of the problem can only be 
effected by nationalising the industries, so 
that neither the capitalists nor the workers 
can exercise tyranny over the other. 

Since the above was written, the labour 
troubles have subsided to a certain extent 
and the workers are reported to be 
jubilant over the attitude of the govern- 
ment. A large number of factories have 
already been evacuated by them. Premier 
Giolilti claims that the policy adopted by 
him has averted a great disaster and much 
bloodshed, and has postponed the advent 
of socialism for fifty years. We are 
however not sure as to whether the claim 
of the Premier will be sustained by future 
events. Who knows that the steps taken 
by the Italian government may not prove 
to be the beginning of the end of organised 
governments in Europe and the ushering 
of an era of Communism. Extremes are 
always and in every age bad. Undoubtedly 
Capitalism lias inflicted a terrible cut on 
mankind, and should be unhesitatingly 
condemned, but Labourism cannot elicit 
the approval of the world if it pursues 
along the lines of Capitalism and wants 
to impose its will on the other portion 
of the community. 

Our Tame Neto buiia l the distinguished 

Prophet. Indian daily, under the 
editorship of that venerable 
lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the 
Thcosophical Society, writes: 

“ Our Tame Prophet pointed out some 
weeks ago that the best thing that could 
happen in the middle- Asian Oil Fields 
was for American and British exploiters 
to fall out. Then the truth about 
Mandates would bo forthcoming. Our 
Prophet is now filled with glee at the 
prosjiect of the Persian Agreement of 
1919 with Britain being shelved, and 
American exploiters coming in. There 
will then be a most interesting contest as 
to who is to control the Persian Gulf t 
which has been demarcated as a British 
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sphere ever since the struggle over Persia 
between Russia and Britain. The last 
big British pre-War loan to Persia was 
four million pounds, half of which went 
to the then Shall for his personal use. 
This sum would be nothing to the 
Americans, if they could make a good 
deal over the oil and a few other Persian 
products. Our Tame Prophet also thinks 
that now that the Russians arc on the 
offensive, the Poles and some other 
European Nations will find it possible to 
invoke the League of Nations. Although 
the latter could not of course be used for 
interference when Poland was victorious, 
it will be a very useful weapon now that 
the tables are turned. We can at any 
moment expect a call to arms in the 
name of Humanity, Russian Concessions, 
Starving Children, Polish Aggrandisement, 
and other philanthropic causes/' 

Amritsar Massacre A British paper, 
and a British published in Kobe, 
Contemporary. takes us to task 
for our unpardon- 
able sin in reverting to the subject of 
Amritsar in our sixth number. It says that 
the British Government has already meted 
out an adequate punishment to General 
Dyer — the hero of the Jallianwalla Bagh — 
and repudiated the principles on which the 
General based his horrible act — an act 
which will undoubtedly go down to the 
posterity as one of the blackest acts of 
British administration in India. 

In its zeal to administer us a rebuke, 
our contemporary seems to have lost sight 
of some salient facts about the Dyer 
affairs. The evidences of General Dyer 
and other witnesses called before the 
Hunter . Commission and tlic National 
Congress Sub-Committee prove conclu- 
sively that since his arrival in Amritsar 
the good General had all along been 
looking for an opportunity to “ teach 
lessons ” to the Indians. Two days before 
the tragic occurrence one of the high 
civil officials (an Englishman), during the 


course of an interview with a deputation 
of leading Indians, announced that for one 
English life lost, one thousand Indian lives 
would be taken. It also appears from the 
testimony of other witnesses that another 
English official warned his clerk to leave 
the city, as General Dyer was thinking 
of bombarding it. It would be clear 
from the above that it was not a case 
of 41 momentary losing of nerve,” as our 
contemporary seems to make out. The 
Amritsar incident was a cold-blooded and 
deliberate murder; there were no ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The British 
Government lias of course retired General 
Dyer. But is the punishment adequate 
for a man who wantonly kills 1,200 
human beings and maimes three times 
that number ? Is it not out of all 
proportion to the enormity of the crime 
which Dyer is guilty of? And does our 
contemporary know that a large number 
of English men and women have lauded 
the frightfulness of General Dyer and are 
now busy, under the auspices of the 
Morning Post, collecting funds for the 
presentation of a purse of ^,20,000 to the 
gallant General for " his action in saving 
the British raj in India ? ” Does it know 
that the Anglo-Indians in India are 
pushing on a proposal for erecting a 
memorial to the brave General? Does it 
know that the British House of Lords by 
129 votes to 86 has passed the motion 
of Lord Finlay deploring the conduct of 
General Dyer’s case as unjust to him and 
establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in the face of a 
rebellion ! 

The British paper would have us believe 
that General Dyer has been severely 
punished. But the facts stated above prove 
the contrary. Although the General lias 
lost his appointment, he has been amply 
compensated by the fact that he is being 
acclaimed a national hero. And what is. 
more is that he is going to get a gift 
of £20,000 which few Generals of his 
standing and age can aspire to obtain in 
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the ordinary course of things. Thus his 
punishment has come to be a real blessing 
in disguise. In this connection the views 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who is not 
an agitator and who is a moderate of 
moderates so far as political matters are 
concerned, are interesting and perhaps 
may be of some help to our contemporary 
for arriving at a proper understanding of 
the situation. A London correspondent 
of an Indian paper writes thus under date 
of July 21 : “ On tfce afternoon following 

the close of the Dyer debate in the 
Lords, I asked Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
what he thought of the situation. 
Speaking with the deepest emotion he 
said that he felt grieved and insulted at 
the unashamed condonation of a brutal 
outrage by the very class from which our 
rulers are recruited. This makes us, he 
said, realise the futility and humiliation 
of relying for any boon of any value from 
those who hold us in contempt. Only by 
removing the inner sources of weakness, 
organising our social, educational and 
economic life can we rise out of our 
present depth of degradation. Be prepared 
for many sacrifices, to undergo suffering 
for the common cause. Sink differences 
of all kinds. Promote the spirit of con- 
cord and cooperation. The present shock 
of disillusionment if accepted in the right 
spirit will prove a blessing in disguise and 
form the basis of a new era of a career 
of national self-respect, spiritual eman- 
cipation and material progress. Only 
by freeing ourselves from the spirit of 
dependence and mendicancy, casting out 
fear and guarding ourselves against the 
wasteful destruction of impotent anger and 
vengeful resentment can we rise to the 
true measure of greatness.” 

Our British contempoary confines its 
remarks to the case of General Dyer 
only. But it should know that there 
B w ©re many such Dyers, equally guilty of 
heinous crimes. The surprising thing is 
that although the Congress Sub-Committee 
has collected a vast amount of evidence 


of their nefarious deeds, the Indian Gov- 
ernment has so far done nothing to bring 
them to justice and they are still in the 
enjoyment of their former positions. One 
of these worthies even went so far as to 
cast to the wall the ordinary code of 
decency and disgracefully insulted many* 
Indian women, as will be seen from the 
extracts from the Congress Sub-Committee 
Report published on page 766 of our last 
issue. Before crying for our head, for 
giving publicity to pure facts, our con- 
temporary should carefully go through the 
pages of the Hunter and Congress Sub- 
Committee Reports containing the grue- 
some stories of the brutalities of the 
British officials in India. 

“ Militaristic Brutalism,” whether prac- 
tised by the Japanese, the British, the 
Americans or the Germans, should be 
severely condemned by all whose heart is 
in the right place. We do not maintain 
that our officials in Korea are always 
right in their dealings with the natives. 
And if any cases of the ill-treatment of 
the Koreans arc brought to our notice, 
not only .will we give full publicity to 
them, but will leave no stone unturned 
to compel the authorities to bring the 
offenders to book. But no one but a 
candidate for bedlam can put forward the 
argument that because there has been a 
case of misconduct on the part of a 
Japanese official in Korea, we forfeit the 
right — rather journalistic duties — of passing 
criticisms on the frightfulness indulged 
in by General Dyer and other British 
officials in India. 

China and the When the Bolsheviks 
Russian Officials took over the reins 
of the Former of the administration, 
Regime. they announced the 

dismissal of the 
Diplomatic and Consular representatives 
stationed in the various foreign countries. 
At the same time they attempted to send 
their own men to fill these posts. But 
the attitude of the Powers being quite 
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antagonistic to the Bolshevik rule, the 
new government could not secure their 
recognition and hence Russia practically 
went unrepresented, although the Diplo- 
matic and Consular staffs of the former 
regime remained in possession of the 
’official documents and property. This 
anomalous situation was continuing in 
China too till the issue of the Presidential 
mandate on September 23, withdrawing 
the official recognition of the Russian 
Minister and Consular staffs in China, and 
placing the interests of Russia in charge 
of the Chinese government. The action 
of the Chinese authorities is quite in 
conformity with international laws and no 
body with a grain of common sense 
should raise any objection. When the 
government, whose representatives these 
officials are, is no longer in existence, 
how can China recognise their position? 
Yet protests from various quarters liavc 
been addressed to the Chinese govern- 
ment. Some of the foreigners are reported 
to have gone so far as to advocate the 
idea of placing the Russian rights and 
concessions under international manage- 
ment. It is certainly preposterous that 
China should be dictated to from outside 
as to what she should do and what she 
should not I Those concessions were 
wrested from China by the Czarist gov- 
ernment at the point of the bayonet. 
With the fall of tliat government and 
with the announcement of the present 
government annulling the old treaties, they 
naturally revert to China. What China 
proposes, however, now is to hold them 
in trust till a satisfactory arrangement can 
be made with a recognised government 
of Russia, about their disposal. It is a 
fair proposition and there is nothing in it 
which can elicit opposition from any 
party. China’s attitude is certainly 
praiseworthy, when one considers the fact 
that she is perfectly within her rights to 
regain the Russian concessions and rights, 
in view of the abrogation of the old 
treaties by the. Bolsheviks and their 


declaration for the restoration of the 
Russian interests, forcibly acquired by the 
erstwhile Russian governments. 

In our opinion, it is a most opportune 
time for China to raise the question of 
extraterritorial rights of the Russians. 
These people reside in China not for 
conferring any special benefit upon the 
Celestials but for prosecuting their own 
business and promoting their own interests. 
There is no reason why special privileges 
should be claimed by* them. If they are 
dissatisfied with the law of the land, they 
are at liberty to leave it. Extraterritori- 
ality is a great handicap in the proper 
exercise of the governmental function. 
We have on more than one occasion 
pointed out in these columns the harmful 
effect of it on the body-politic of China. 
It is a stumbling block in the path of her 
onward progress. The chief concern of 
the Peking government should be to 
protect the interests of China and not to 
cater to the whims and pleasures of 
foreign countries at the cost of the 
Chinese. If it makes up its mind and 
rises up with the demand for the abolition 
of this anachronistic law, it will find a vast 
majority of the general body of the public 
of the world at its back. 

Anti-Japanese The Pacific coast of 
Agitation in America is echoing and 
the United reechoing with a violent 
States. agitation against orien- 

tal labour. The Ame- 
ricans want that no more Asiatics be 
permitted to enter America. All sorts 
of wild arguments for preventing the 
influx of oriental labourers are being 
advanced. Some enthusiasts liave gone 
so far as to suggest that the Asiatics 
living in America should be deprived of 
the rights which they are enjoying under 
the constitution of the country. The 
question has now assumed a political 
appearance and the Presidential nominees 
of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have already expressed their 
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respective views which are far from 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of Asia. 

It should be in the recollection of every 
student of history that the Japanese first 
went to the States at the invitation of the 
Americans who were greatly handicapped 
in their business because of the paucity 
of hardworking labourers. The Japanese 
proved their worth and earned the admira- 
tion of the natives for their numerous 
fine qualities, which were conspicuous by 
their absence in the immigrants from 
Europe. Things went on well and more 
Japanese were welcomed. Great induce- 
ments were held out to them and thousands 
migrated to America — the land of plenty 
— and settled there permanently. 

In the meantime Japan’s political 
progress attracted the attention of the 
world. Japan emerged victorious in the 
Russo-Japanese war. This fact — the victory 
of a coloured nation over a first class 
white power — and the bogey of the 
14 Yellow Peril ” set the white world 
against Japan. The condescending patron- 
age so long bestowed on Japan was' 
withdrawn and various measures were 
adopted to curtail her power. Meanwhile 
the Japanese in the United States being 
possessed of superior qualities naturally 
began to oust the natives and the alien 
white labourers from the field. This gave 
umbrage to the latter. The unscrupulous 
politicians taking advantage of the situation 
forged a new weapon for an attack on 
Japan and the result was the disgraceful 
California School question. Japan was 
not ungrateful. She remembered the past 
services of the United' States during her 
infancy and yielded almost in every point. 
The Gentlemen’s Agreement was brought 
into being, and Japan has hitherto observed 
it faithfully. 

In deference to the wishes of the 
Americans Japan has already prohibited 
the system of “picture brides.” So far 
*as Japan’s obligations are concerned, she 
has fulfilled them. It now remains for 
America to carry out her part. The 


question now centres round the teeatment 
of the Japanese already settled in America. 
They are human beings and must be 
accorded a humane treatment. To wanton- 
ly persecute them, because they are more 
industrious, more thrifty and more moral, 
certainly does no credit to the Americans. 
The problem has now shifted from the 
hand of Japan to tliat of America. These 
immigrants are to all intents and purposes 
the citizens of the United States, having 
settled there permanently; and it therefore 
behoves the American government to 
ensure them their rights. 

In deciding any matter not only reason 
but sentiment too should be made a 
prominent factor; otherwise one is liable 
to fall in error. A calm and impartial 
judgment should be brought to bear on 
the question. Some jingoistic elements in 
both countries advocate the settlement of 
this question by force of arms. But they 
do not seem to appreciate how ruinous a 
business war is, especially in these days. 
They have nothing to gain but everything 
to lose if they followed this course. The 
vast majority of the Japanese people want 
to see a peaceful solution of the question 
to the satisfaction of all parties. They 
hope that both Governments will amicably 
and in a spirit of mutual co-operation 
solve this problem and thereby strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the two 
countries, so that the Pacific may truly 
remain eternally pacific. 

League of Nations Some time ago a 

Association Of League of Nations 
Japan. Association was 

formed in Japan 
at the instance of the Government. Some 
financial magnates took leading parts in this 
organisation when it was first established. 
With the lapse of time, however, their 
ardour cooled down and the Association 
almost reached a moribund condition. In 
view of the ensuing meeting of the League 
at Geneva, the organisers have, however, 
revived their activities, but how far they 
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will be able to secure the support of the 
general public to the present League of 
-Nations is problematical . The League 

of Nations Association of Japan is com- 
posed wholly of a few monied people, 
and the vast majority of the Japanese 
public, especially the politically minded 
ones, have nothing to do with it. These arc 
the days of people’s diplomacy. When 
they do not favour any organisation, it is 
bound to fail, however financially backed 
it may be. The Jajxmese people have 
grave doubts as to the intrinsic value of 
the league, born as it has been in an 
atmosphere surcharged with a spirit of 
rapacity, hate and vengeance, and domi- 
nated, as it is, by the very reactionary 
elements who have been the chief factors 
in deluging the earth with blood and 
thereby bringing, untold miseries upon 
humanity. Moreover, the fate of the 
racial equality proposal introduced by 
Baron Makino at the Peace Conference has 
unfortunately shaken the little confidence 
we had in the league. It has further 
been demonstrated by later events that 


when the sordid interests of the governing 
classes of the white countries are concerned, 
the lofty principles on which the founda- 
tion of the League rests are cast to the 
winds. 

A foreign contemporary wonders why 
the Japanese nation does not take an 
interest in the League of Nations. The 
facts stated above will, it is hop^d, enable 
the foreigners to appreciate the reasons 
for the apathy of the Japanese public. 
They know, furthermore, that with the 
exception of a handful of interested 
persons, the masses of the European 
peoples are also against the present 
constitution of the League, because they 
are afraid that its actions will always be 
influenced by considerations of not the 
general welfare of mankind but of the 
interests of Capitalists. Nothing short 
of a thorough overhauling and recon- 
struction of the League in such a way 
that it may really serve as a medium for 
the expression and the execution of the 
popular will, can command the confidence 
and respect of the world. 


Today (November i) will go down to posterity 
as an epoch-making day in the history of Japan, 
for the dedication of the Meiji Shrine takes place 
today. On this auspicious occasion the numerous 
glorious achievements of His Late Majesty naturally 
occupy a large share of our mind. For the infor- 
mation of our foreign readers we publish below 
one of the utas composed by His Majesty. 
Tsnini-s/d araba 
ware wo tsumiseyo 
amatsukami 
Tami wa wagami no 
utniski ko nareba . 

Oh God in heaven ! 

If there be a deed of sin, 

Thy wrath to merit, 

Punish me; the people spare,- — 

All are children of my care. 
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Nothing Avails But Justice and Humanity 

By Mitsuru Toyama. 


T HE catastrophe that befell the world in 
the shape of the last titanic struggle 
and levied a heavy toll on humanity has 
opened the eyes of all to the insecure 
foundation on which the western civilisa- 
tion has so long rested. It has exhibited 
clearly the utter moral bankruptcy of the 
nations who used to regard themselves as 
superior to their less fortunate brothers in 
all respects. The culture of the west, 
although clothed outwardly in the finest 
raiments, was but a lifeless corpse. The 
war has demonstrated this fact. The 
lessons left by it and its havoc ought to 
deter even the most adventerous jxiople 
from plunging in another costly experiment 
of this nature. But we find, to our sorrow, 
that the west is going to efface the tragic 
memory of the recent past and prepare 
again for bringing about another cataclysm 
of horror and devastation. 

Wc have realised the hollowness of the 
western civilisation, based, as it is, on the 
negation of the lofty principles of justice 
and humanity. If the world’s onward pro- 
gress is not to be set back, it must be 
replaced by a higher one. And the advent 
of that higher civilisation will be accelerat- 
ed if we all base our actions on justice and 
humanity, which, it is needless to say, 
can only ensure the free exercise of one’s 
body, mind and soul and the development of 
the human being to its full stature. 

The peace of the ivorld and the well- 
being of mankind are our sole concern. To 
achieve these objects we are ever ready to 
make any sacrifice. We welcome with 
open arms all nations who are similarly 
minded and who keep to the path of justice 
and humanity even in the face of over- 
whelming difficulties and clangers. But if 
any nation, blinded by racial prejudice and 
actuated by selfish motives, exhibits a 
contemptuous disregard of the feelings and 


aspirations of the Asiatics, and subjects, 
them to endless ]x i rsecution and harassment 
in complete defiance of the principles set 
forth above and to the detriment of the 
peace and welfare of Asia, we should not 
hesitate for a moment to accept their 
challenge, evfcn if it costs us dearly, 
because by doing so we would be serving 
humanity and a just cause. 

The Americans advocate justice, humani- 
ty and philanthrophy so zealously. A 
survey of their recent movements, how- 
ever, cannot but lead one to wonder as to 
what they mean by these fine words. 
Their attitude on the racial equality pro- 
posal at the Peace Conference has already 
belied their professions. Moreover, when 
we take into consideration the unjust 
anti -Japanese — rather the anti-oriental — 
agitation and the insults and abuses shower- 
ed, without rhyme or reason, on the devoted 
heads of the Asians, we find ourselves at 
a loss to grasp the full significance of the 
American idea of justice and humanity. 

Japan is often held up before the world 
by the Americans as a bellicose and 
aggressive nation. Sonic of them even go 
the length of styling Japan as the Germany 
of the East. But can the Americans 
substantiate their arguments by facts — not 
fallacy but indisputable, hard facts. Is 
there any western nation whose record is 
as clean as tliat of Japan ? It is true that 
Japan has waged many wars, but history 
shows tliat she has never taken up arms 
except under sheer necessity to defend 
her very existence. On the other hand 
most of the white nations, who indulge in 
an adverse criticism of Japan and who 
are most vociferous in declaring themselves 
as the champions of justice and humanity, 
had and have no scruples to occupy the 
countries of other people under various 
sanctimonious pretexts. Facts speak fftore 
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eloquently than words. The present po- 
litical geog'raphy of the world is the 
standing monument to their spirit of 
aggression. 

Japan's chief desire is to sec that real 
. — -and not camouflaged — justice and hu- 
manity reign supreme throughout the 
world. She considers it her heavenly 
mission to uphold and safeguard the birth- 
rights of human beings and ensure them 
peace and prosperity. She will not even 
shirk war if it is inevitable, because she 
will be fighting for a righteous cause and 
because the responsibility for such a calami- 
ty will lie with the nations whose high- 
handed actions in depriving other nations 
of their rights, freedom and happiness will 
goad Japan to the desperate position. 

While leaving nothing undone to de- 
nounce military aggression, it seems that 
the Americans do not regard capitalistic 
aggression as a crime, at all. It. should 
be remembered that capitalistic aggression 


is a far worse and more shameful crime 
than military aggression. In a country 
where capitalistic aggression is in evidence, 
the people are economically reduced to the 
vassals of the conquering nation, a cause 
of permanent discord between the two. 
Therefore, we, Japanese, should do every- 
thing in our power to protect Asia and the 
Asiatics from the economic enthralment 
and its attendant coasequenccs. 

It is our firm conviction that nothing 
but justice and humanity avails. As the 
Americans profess to be fond of justice 
and humanity, wc venture to admonish 
them to translate their profession into 
practice. If they be good enough to 
listen to our advice, all misunderstandings 
will vanish and there will remain no cause 
for collision or conflicts. If they, or for 
the matter of that all white people, deal 
with us in an attitude based upon justice 
and humanity, we shall be glad to shake 
hands and cooperate with them. 


The Cultural Message of the Japanese People 

By Baron Shimpei Goto. 


L 

LITICS is a dynamic act, the subject 
matter of which is living relations 
subject to the general laws of life, growth 
and decay, assimilation and selection. 
Especially impressive this is in the sphere 
of foreign politics, where nations rise and 
fall, unite and separate in a rapid shift 
of interests. 

But as philosophers say, there are even 
in this flux some principles of permanency, 
constant and dependable as the course of 
the sun or of the earth. Now, what are 
these principles in terms of moral energy, 
but the ideals of justice and humanity? 
And when it comes to the practical 
definition or concrete formulation of them 
doubts may cross even the best of the 


idealist’s mind. The thick mist of 
scepticism that envelopes the nations of 
this earth chills even the most faithful 
hearts, One is caught in a net of prejudice, 
misunderstanding, ignorance and antipathy. 
It is, indeed, a tragic thought that even 
the professed ideals of justice and humanity 
arc apt to find their expression in double 
standard and made servile to national 
and racial egoism, 'riius, international 
problems, amid the same old flux of 
materialistic thought, go on insulting the 
conscience of mankind and endangering 
the peaceful lives of innocent peoples. 

n. 

Of the international problems that' 
confront us today the most conspicuous 
is the Anti-Japanese agitation of America. 
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The Chinese and Siberian questions come 
next. The third is the future of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. In logical ter- 
minology, a right conclusion can only be 
drawn out of the premises reorganised by 
the parties concerned. If there ever be 
any differences of conception about 
premises, all efforts to a satisfactory 
solution will end in vain. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties we are 
confronting at present, are not difficulties 
of drawing right conclusions which are 
comparatively easy to overcome, but lie 
in the misconception of the facts which 
constitute the premises of the problems. 
The agitators of California set up their 
premises not from a disinterested appraisal 
of the vices and virtues of the Japanese 
immigrants, but from their racial or 
economical prejudices from the groundless 
assumption that Japan is a military and 
aggressive nation. In the Chinese and 
Siberian questions, also, our efforts to guard 
the principles of territorial integrity and 
equal opportunities have not been rightly 
appraised in the light of history and the 
surrounding circumstances, but have been 
made the victims of loud and irresponsible 
propaganda. ■ As to the opinions of 
Australia and other British dominions 
against the continuance of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, in the face of what we 
did during the great war, one's conscience 
is simply outraged. 

None of them, therefore, constitute 
problems in a rational sense. They are 
made difficult problems, because they are 
nbt guided by reason and ideals. Since 
politics is a dynamic act and statesmen 
must deal with facts as they occur, we 
can not wait for philosophers’ solution. 
Of course, we should not let things drift, 
hitting, as politicians do, only at happy 
chances that promise to promote their own 
interests. We must, however, transcend 
logic and handle irrational problems in a 
super rational way, but only in so far as 
they can thereby be brought nearer to 
rational ideals. This rationalization of the 


irrational, if I may use such words, must 
be the supreme object of statesmen. In 
facing the problem at hand, our best efforts 
must be directed to the suspension of 
drawing hasty conclusions from the irra- 
tional premises and the dissipation of the 
premises themselves. 

m. 

It must be remembered that man is ration- 
al and irrational, egoistic and altruistic at 
the same time.. The two motives or princi- 
ples are not necessarily contradictory to 
each other. Whenever understanding pre- 
vails they harmonize and fulfill each other. 
It is only ignorance and prejudice that 
bring them into sharp conflict. 'Hie diffi- 
culties involved in the problems we are 
considering, are, in the last analysis, re- 
ducible to the lack of understanding. 

We have long felt it and to an extent 
have been trying to mortilize forces of 
enlightenment. We have thrown open 
this country in a most cordial and frank 
way to American visitors, but the Anti- 
Japanese agitation has shown no sign of 
abatement. We have preached the Chino- 
Japanese rapproachmcnt, but voices of 
alienation become louder as our efforts 
become more serious. We have faced the 
Siberian question from the very beginning 
in the most conciliatory attitude consistent 
with our own safety, but our steps have 
been victimized at every turn by evil 
propaganda. The catchword of all this 
•propaganda, by which we have been 
victimized, is what western nations have 
been hurling against each other and what 
is entirely foreign to our national tradition 
and spirit — namely, militarism or im- 
perialism. 

IV. 

Militarism or imperialism, wherever it 
may arise, is bound to pass away in the 
flux of fortune. What remains in the 
destiny of a nation is its culture. That 
the Japanese jjeople are essentially a cultural 
people is proved in their long history, and 
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will stand out clearly before the world. 
We are aware that odds are against us; 
that our best efforts to seek understanding 
and enlightenment are counteracted by a 
most powerfully organized propaganda of 
falsehood. Yet, it shall not abate our 
efforts to uphold the cause of this accused 
race and reveal its essential characteristics 
before the judgment of humanity at large. 

Those who have perused even casually 
the history of the Japanese people will 
have noticed that it is peculiarly free 
from the taint of racial or religious wars. 
The expedition of Empress Jingu to Korea 
was an intervention for the interest of 
law and order at home, because Koreans 
were then agitating rebellions in Japan; 
it was in no sense an invasion. The 
grandiose project contemplated by Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi was a little different, but 
can hardly be classed in the same category 
as those sanguinary invasions so repea tdly 
undertaken by Aryan races against each 
other. With this single exception, if it 
can be called an exception at all v this* 
people throughout their long history 
have never cast its covetous eyes abroad. 
The great sea battle fought against the 
expeditionary forces of Gcngiskhan was, of 
course, a war of self-defence. So it was 
in a lesser degree with the uprising of 
Shimabara. It was simply a war of self- 
defence against the aggressive policy of 
a foreign power, of which Shimabara was 
a tool. 

The record of the foreign policy of the 
modern Japan is more involved, but its 
spirit is the same. Its true significance 
can be appreciated only in the light of 
our racial characteristics and the peculiar 
circumstances in which this country has 
been placed. It is only for a historian 
with a deep insight into the moral and 
psychological temper of the race and an 
unbiased observation of the circumstances 
to judge. Propagandists will never under- 
stand it. They are not in the mood to 
understand, nor have they the necessary 
historical knowledge of the cultural habits 


of this race. From this point of view, 
it is a matter of great regret for the 
interest of the world as well as for our 
own interest that Japanese history is not 
studied by foreigners as we study their's. 

How can a race that does not know 
either racial or religious war or any war 
of aggressive intention, be a military nation 
— that is, military in spirit? Militarism 
is only an imagination of aggressive races, 
whose history is a series of invasions, 
conquests and subjugations. 

It must, however, be noted in passing, 
that this false imputation', by the sheer 
repetition of its propaganda, lias so far 
hypnotized the minds of men that even 
some of our own people have succumbed 
to its spell and through the influence of 
western ideas seem to have forgotten the 
traditional spirit of culture of their own 
race. 

V. 

The idea of the Japanese culture, if I 
can define it in a word, as is proved by 
her history, is assimilation. Our history, 
through its long course, is an eloquent 
demonstration of the power of assimilation 
of this race. We have assimilated Kore- 
an, Chinese, and Hindoo cultures by turn 
without conflict and bloodshed. We have 
in our blood represented not only almost 
all eastern races but some of the South 
Sea {slands races, all peacefully merged 
in one family of people without discrimi- 
nation. We know no Crusade, no Thirty 
Years* War, no California agitation. It is 
this power of assimilation — a distinctly 
cultural genius of this race — that was 
brought to play when the modern Japan 
faced the influx of the western civilization. 

And what is the result ? Not only the 
ancient civilization of India and the arts 
and learnings of China have borne their 
brilliant fruits long after they withered 
and died in their original homes, but what 
appeared at first to be contradictory or 
repellent to each other is harmoniously 
adjusted and enriches the heritage of our 
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culture. Here one talks about all these 
arts and philosophies and even western 
ideas in one breath and appreciates them 
in turn without confusion of taste. So 
unique a phenomenon of cultural assimila- 
tion has never been witnessed anywhere 
else. Is this not an unchallengeable testi- 
mony to the peaceful genius of the Japan- 
ese race? What an ungracious prejudice 
to stigmatize the nation of such genius 
as militaristic or imperialistic ! It is only 
colour blind races that can be so ungra- 
cious. 

VI. 

It is through this power of assimilation 
; that this little nation can be great and 
perform its important role in unfolding the 
drama of the world's civilization. We are 
occupying a place among the five great 
powers, not by the dint of our -military 
strength or economic prosperity or any 
other material assets only, but chicfiy by 
virtue of the cultural genius of our race 
embodied in its history. Our destiny is 
one with the spirit of culture we represent, 
which transcends all racial prejudices and 
national egoism and which will stay amid 
many vicissitudes, if there is permanency 
in flux. ” 

What a joke that this race is said to 
be unassimilable ! If America excludes us 
for that alleged reason and if Australians 
and Canadians insist on it, that is not our 
failure. It only shows that their ideal of 
humanity is exclusive and their sense of 
justice is one sided. We can not simply 
subscribe to any international principles 
that change their application and meaning 


with the change of races and nations. 
The difficulties arising out of such situa- 
tions are not international problems in the 
ordinary technical sense. They are diffi- 
culties of a mere fundamental kind that 
can be conquered only by the spread of 
our cultural influence where it will be 
accepted and can bear fruits. 

Our policy toward China and Siberia 
can be nothing but the revelation of this 
cultural spirit in all its seriousness. It 
seems as though Providence has designed 
this little nation to be the fountain head 
of the cultural ideal tliat will rejuvenate 
the whole eastern races and quicken their 
pulse. The Chinese culture at its best was 
imported to us and inspired us and is still 
a part of the living tissue of this people. 
It lias long broken down the barriers of 
our national or racial prejudices and has 
completely assimilated die ideal aspirations 
of the two people. Though its vitality is 
almost extinct in China itself, wc owe it to 
that country to return it in its enlarged 
and new spirit. We owe similar duties 
to other eastern races, particularly to the 
Hindoos, whose spiritual culture we have 
inherited and whose safety we have guarded 
as a faithful partner to the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance, while that alliance was for the 
interest of the peace of the whole oriental 
races. 

We are convinced that all the interna- 
tional problems that seem now to* beset 
our path arise from the misunderstanding 
of the cultural spirit of our race. Our 
first duty is, therefore, to reveal it with 
an unshaken confidence tliat truth will 
prevail in the end. 
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Are the Japanese the Germans of the East? 

By R. Ponsonby Fane. 


" Are the Japanese the Germans of the 
East?”— or in its more offensive form — 
“ Are the Japs the Huns of the East ?” 
is a question tliat I have been asked many 
times lately chiefly by Americans. An 
emphatic negative is my reply and when 
the question is put by an American I add 
“ but you may, if you go on as you arc 
now doing, succeed in forcing them into 
becoming so.” Wliat I mean by my 
answer is this: If America persists in 
her present attitude of refusing in face of 
her solemn treaties to the contrary to 
treat Japan as an equal, refuses to admit 
her people as citizens of the U. S. A., 
refuses to permit immigration under rea- 
sonable restrictions and continues to regard 
every action of the Japanese Government 
with undisguised distrust and to see in 
the perfectly innocent actions of her citi- 
zens Machiavellian plots, then Japan may 
be forced as a matter of life and death 
into becoming purely militaristic; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that America, 
and such British Colonies as Canada and 
Australia which adopt a similar attitude, 
will alone be responsible. In particular 
this question was frequently put to me in 
New York when I passed through there 
recently on my return from Japan. I at- 
tribute this largely to ignorance, seeing 
that it was the United States tliat opened 
Japan to the World; this ignorance is 
strange but the general public at any rate 
are content to form their opinions from 
the wild stories that emanate from the 
Western States where racial feeling, party 
politics and personal prejudices blind the 
true facts. That then; is in Japan as in 
every other country what may be called 
a military party is of course beyond doubt, 
and it may, to a certain extent, be regard- 
ed as an influential party, but it most 
unquestionably has not the support of the 


people- — in these democratic days the all 
important element — behind it. And I do 
not hesitate to say that the influence of 
the party is decreasing, and, moreover, it 
is not possessed of the fantastic scheme 
attributed to it. Generally speaking, 
though patriotic to the highest degree 
and sensitive almost to a fault of the 
honour of their country, the Japanese of 
the present day are essentially pacific and 
have no desire to see their country invol- 
ved in wars, though the rapacity of the* 
Western Powers has taught them the ex- 
pediency, not to say necessity, of being 
fully prepared. This was one of the first 
truths forced upon them after the opening 
of the country to foreigners, and they 
steadily set themselves to work to create 
a Navy and a Army in face of which 
Europeans would pause before encroaching 
on the rights of Jaj>an. Before her task 
was accomplished Russia had, peaceably, it 
is true, but none the less forcibly, torn 
from her her northernmost island of Kara- 
futo and the same power would have 
entrenched itself on the mainland of Cho- 
sen had not England intervened. This 
intervention on England's part arose from 
no altruistic motives but was caused solely 
by the jealousy with which she viewed 
Russia’s growing power in the Far East. 

To understand the policy of Japan it 
is necessary to have a thorough knowledge 
of her geography — not only of her geogra- 
phical position though that is an impor- 
tant factor, but of her population, her 
resources and her climate. Her geogra- 
phical position is easily apparent from a 
glance at the map, and it is merely neces- 
sary to remark that the Japanese Empire 
is composed of a group of islands with 
an exceptionally long coast line, that hei 0 
neighbours are or rather were the reputed- 
ly strong Empires of Russia and China, 
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now both of them reduced to a state of 
, hopeless anarchy, and that she was sepa- 
rated only by a narrow strait from the 
weak kingdom, subsequently Empire, of 
Korea, now the Japanese province of Cho- 
sen. It is perhaps difficult to state accu- 
rately the population of Japan in 1868, 
the first year of Mciji, when her active 
preparations were started, but it may sa- 
fely be said that it did not exceed 33 
millions, whereas at the present time it 
is 60 millions and increasing at the rate 
of nearly a million a year, so that it is 
now one of the most thickly populated 
parts of the globe. 

Then as to her resources : purely an 
agricultural country she was of course self- 
supporting before the opening of the coun- 
try, though even then she suffered periodi- 
cally from serious famines; since those 
days much land has been brought under 
cultivation but the country is mountainous 
and large jtfirts of it cannot be made to 
produce anything, and it has probably 
reached nearly its limits of productivity; 
consequently with her practically doubled 
population she would undoubtedly starve 
if left purely to her own resources for 
long. 

Rich in copper and with a fair but by 
no means inexhaustible supply of coal, 
little of it however of the bad quality, 
and other minerals such as gold and silver 
in small quantities, Japan is sadly deficient 
in iron — probably the most indispensable 
of all metals for a country with commer- 
cial aspirations. 

Extending as the islands do from the 
50th to the 2 1st degree- of latitude there 
is a considerable variety of climate but it 
is, with the exception of the thinly popu- 
lated Karafuto, essentially a temperate 
climate and the people as a whole are 
not suited therefore to tropical or arctic 
regions. During the past 50 years her 
geographical position has forced Japan 
•into hostilities on several occasions, and it 
is this and the success she has met with 
in these engagements that have probably 
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earned for her her belligerent reputation. 
Before any such conclusion can justly be 
drawn, however, the motives that drew 
Japan into war should be studied. Apart 
from the small affair in Taiwan in 1876 
Japan lias been engaged in the following 


wars : — 

Japan China 1894— 5 

Boxer Campaign 1902 

Japan Russian war 1904 — 5 

Japan Germany 1 9 1 4—9 


It is necessary to see if any of these 
wars am be rightly described as wars of 
aggression. 

It is fairly obvious that the independence 
of the weak country of Korea was a 
question of paramount importance to Japan, 
for with either China or Russia in control 
there she might well feel that her own 
safety, not to say national existence, was 
menaced. 

Both the 1894-5 war with China and 
the 1904 5 war with Russia were fought 
to maintain the independence of Korea and 
not for territorial aggrandisement. It is 
true that as a result of the former the 
island of Taiwan was ailded to the Japan- 
ese Empire and that after the latter the 
southern portion of Karafuto was restored 
and the Liaotung Peninsula ceded in 95 ■ 
but retroceded on the advice of Russia, 
Germany and France once more handed 
to Japan, but these were in the nature of 
indemnities and were not the objects of* 
the war, and Jajian had quite as much 
right to these acquisitions as for instance 
America had to the Philippines. 

Her subsequent annexation of the Empire 
of Korea may at first sight seem to be 
in conflict with her repeated declarations 
of the maintenance of the integrity of 
tliat country, but it was not resorted to 
until every other expedient had b:en tried 
and tlie country found to be a hot-bed of 
dangerous intrigues. Japan had twice pour- 
ed forth her life blood to save the country, 
and it is surely not unnatural that she was 
anxious not to be compelled to do so a 
third time. Few nations would liave paused 
so long. 
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Japan entered the Boxer Campaign in 
the interest of humanity and at the request 
of the other Powers. She gained nothing 
from it but prestige and her demands for 
indemnity were on a much more moderate 
scale than those of the Western Nations 
engaged. She entered the great European 
War in accordance with the provisions of 
her alliance with Great Britain. Her first 
task was the reduction of the German 
stronghold of Tsingtao in the province of 
Shantung. In undertaking this important 
operation, important not only to herself, 
because a strong German base so close to 
her would have been a constant menace, 
but to the whole allied cause, Japan dis- 
claimed any intention of territorial aggran- 
disement and promised that she would 
restore the territory when wrested from 
Germany to its original owner, a promise 
which I venture to think few other nations 
would have had the liberality to make. 
Her other principal duty was the policing 
of the Eastern Seas in the course of which 
she occupied the Marshal and Caroline 
groups then in possession of Germany. It 
may be of interest to note that she had 
even furnished the warships that convoyed 
the Australian troops to Europe — -surely a 
magnanimous action after the exclusive and 
suspicious attitude of the Commonwealth 
Government towards her. I am not how- 
ever concerned in chronicling the many 
services rendered by Japan during tins 
war. The assembly of tlxc Peace Conferen- 
ce at Versailles found Japan in occupation 
of the places mentioned above and she not 
unnaturally put forward her claim for a 
mandate for their administration. After 
considerable opposition this was approved, 
but immediately there was an outcry on 
the part of America and Australia who 
both affected to see in the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Pacific Islands a military 
menace, and in a scarcely veiled way they 
accused her of wishing to use them as a 
naval base against Australia or the Philip- 
pines. It may be asked if she does not 
want them for this purpose why Japan is 


so anxious to obtain the mandate for them. 
There are, I think, two reasons. There 
are valuable phosphate deposits of which 
Japan stands in great need as fertilisers 
for her soil. It must be remembered that 
it is of the highest importance to increase 
in every way the food supply of the 
country. The second reason may be termed 
sentimental but is of no less importance 
for that reason. The Japanese are both 
proud and sensitive, and they resent rightly 
and naturally their exclusion. They are 
conscious that they are in no way inferior 
to the other Powers anil the nation at 
large demands a recognition of this. Hence 
the pressing of this claim. 

Then the United States protested against 
the continued occupation of the German 
leased territory in Shantung though Japan 
had reiterated her promise to return it 
after direct negotiation witli China. With- 
out the smallest reason for doubting the 
good faith of Japan in this matter America 
unwarrantably interfered and demanded the 
immediate restoration of the territory to 
China, thus placing the Japanese Govern- 
ment in the very difficult position of seeming 
to return it at the dictation of America, — 
an intolerable position and one tliat she 
rightly refuses; and she stands to her 
declared intention of direct negotiation with 
China. 

Any nation tliat has as clean a record 
in her wars as Japan lias been shown to 
possess' may be justly proud. 

What then of her policy in China ? Is 
it not possible that her actions towards 
her now impotent neighbour may not be 
of the dark and unscrupulous nature at- 
tributed to all her actions ? The relations 
of all the Powers witli China are of a very 
complicated and delicate nature.' Weak, 
divided and anarchical as China is, self- 
seeking and unscrupulous though her poli- 
ticians and so-called patriots are, they 
remain, as they always have been, the 
astutest of diplomats and know better than 
any one how to play off and profit from 
the jealousies and distrust of the various 
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Powers .interested in China. 

In these diplomatic encounters Japan 
possesses certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages over the Western Powers, 
but it is probable that she has arrived at a 
better estimation of their methods than 
any other nation has. It is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to arrive at a just con- 
clusion as to what Japanese policy vis a 
vis China is. It may indeed be asked 
whether she has a settled policy, but she 
has an unquestioned motive, viz., the ac- 
quisition of an assured supply of that raw 
material which abounds in an undeveloped 
state in China and which is absolutely 
essential for her aspirations as a commerci- 
al nation and consequently for her ex- 
istence. That is the crucial point and one 
that must be grasped before any under- 
standing of Japanese actions cm be obtain- 
ed. She is determined to secure for 
herself the means, independent of the good 
will of other nations, of taking her place 
as a great commercial and producing coun- 
try, and she is forced into this determina- 
tion by her economic position. She is 
quite sincere in her disclaimers of any 
territorial aggrandisement, but she must 
secure her raw material. If judged by the 
highest standards, some of her actions in 
China would be pronounced unjustifiable, 
but so would the actions of every other 
power in that country and that without 
the excuse that Japan possesses — the excuse 
of urgent necessity. 

Personally I would question the wisdom 
rather tlian the integrity of Japan's actions 
in China. Her policy should be to secure 
tile co-operation and’ friendship of China, 
whereas she has succeeded in arousing 
their intense antagonism; but, as I have 
said before, China is a very difficult 
country to deal with. All conciliatory 
methods are taken as a sign of weakness. 
Japan has realised this and it is doubtless 
due, in some measure at any rate, to this 
fact that she lias on various occasions — 
notably the famous 2 *. demands — resorted 
to those high-handed methods, which the 
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Western Powers consider can only be 
rightly employed by themselves. 

Entering the field considerably after the 
majority of her competitors Japan has 
much leeway to make up; practically no 
unallotted territories remain to be occupied; 
the policy of the U.S.A., Canada, Australia 
and South Africa excludes Japanese from 
their comparatively sparsely populated 
lands; her population is constantly increas- 
ing; her Empire does not produce and 
cannot be made to produce sufficient for 
her needs, and consequently if she is not 
to sink to a third rate power, she must 
become one of the leading commercial 
nations in order to pay for her absolutely 
necessary imports by her manufactures; 
and tf) do so she must secure the raw 
material. It is litre then that lies the 
secret of all her policy. 

It may be said, indeed it has been said 
tf) mi? “ we have heard the same story 
before Germany demanded a place in the 
sun.” The position of the two countries, 
however, is in no way on all fours. 
Germany had extensive colonies in Africa 
and the. Pacific and her citizens were 
everywhere welcomed as colonists — there 
are probably more Germans in the 
U. S. A. than any other nationality. 
Germany's demand for “a place in the 
sun ” was perhaps a justifiable and natural 
ambition when she looked at the extensive 
Colonial Empires of Great Britain and 
France but it could not be justified on 
the grounds of urgent necessity for 
national existence, whereas my object is 
to show that Japan can put forward this 
justification. 

China is the repository of untold 
undeveloped mineral wealth and Japan 
seeks to secure her full share of this. 
As long as the European Nations do not 
impair the sovereignty Japan will likewise 
refrain, but she fails to see why there 
should be one law for Eurojie ami anothro 
for her. Those, then, are her motives 
about which there is nothing sinister. 
Peace is essential to her aims, because 
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war even though it were a victorious one 
would throw back her commercial ex- 
pansion — the goal she has constantly 
before her; but there is a danger, a very 
real danger, in disseminating the lies 


manufactured wholesale in the Californian 
coast and elsewhere. The people of Japan 
are not warlike, but they will not brook 
insult to their country. 

19th May, 1920. 


Racial Problems 

Uy R. WKTNZKTL. 

The gentleman contempts his ego> 

But his ego comes to the front . 

I .aotse. 


B ETWEEN the two leading races in the 
world, the Aryan and the Yellow, 
there is such a marked difference that it 
is more tempting to investigate into its 
causes than to heed the philosopher's 
warning that “ too much investigation into 
causes is a dangerous thing.” It seems to 
me that at the bottom of the question 
there is the special mental attitude each 
race observes towards the problem of the 
ego. Roughly speaking, the chief differ- 
ence in the mentality of the two races is, 
that the Aryans are wliorshippers of the 
ego, while the Mongols look upon it with 
contempt or ignore it. It is interesting to 
note that in this respect even the language 
guides us with surprising accuracy. On 
the one hand, there is the Aryan with his 
great display of personal pronouns, on the 
other hand, there is the yellow man to 
whom the personal pronoun means little 
or nothing at all. 

The accentuated worship of the ego 
has induced the Aryan to seek for eternal 
duration in his religious systems, while the 
opinion of the yellow man in this matter 
is most strikingly condensed in the saying 
of the great philosopher Epicure : 11 The 
wise man is satisfied with a well spent 
earthly existence, the fool docs not know 
even what to do with eternal life.” In 
this connection we may point out the fact 
that Buddhism condemns the belief in an 
eternal life as a heresy. Jn the domains of 


accentuated self-worship the family retires 
before the ego, or, as a modern author 
puts it: “ Family life is an encroachment 
upon private life.” One of its saddest 
consequences is the disregard of parental 
authority by the children — euphemistically 
called inde})cndencc — on the one hand, and 
the fear of progeny on the other hand. 
In the dominions of those who despise the 
ego the individual is to a surprising degree 
“ a prisoner of the family,” for the infinite 
prosier ity of the whole social mechanism, 

I am inclined to add. For as long as our 
western civilisation stands on the founda- 
tion of the family, so long let us by all 
means do everything to protect and respect 
it. The individualistic Aryan will, with 
undaunted consistency, accumulate energy, 
knowledge, art and esi>ecially riches in 
order to bring his own self into prominence, 
while the impersonal Mongol does no more 
than endeavour to secure for himself and 
his family a decent standard of living. 
More particularly in the land of the Rising 
Sun the worship of Mammon is considered 
as the root of all evil. In individualistic 
countries the struggle for life is apt to 
show the most acute forms. Therefore 
great luxury prevails on the one side, and 
the deepest misery o.n the other. Owing 
to pronounced individualism there will be 
•the sharpest contrasts between rulers and’ 
ruled, superiors and subordinates, capitalists 
and workmen, yea between children and 
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parents. Individualism with the cult of 
personality and great men has experienced, 
it is true, its greatest achievements and 
highest delights, but also its extreme 
ravages and the misery of despair. And 
yet, to take the foremost exponent of 
mental culture, art, individualism has not 
succeeded in creating works of art of a 
higher standard than those of the Far 
East ; only more complicated ones. There 
is deep wisdom in Goethe's saying : “ Art 
is finally destroyed by technics." The art 
of the 44 paysage me," for instance, attained 
by European painting in its fullest 
extent only in the 19th century, was 
practised with inimitable mastery by Chi- 
nese painters 1000 years ago, 41 the most 
touching hymns to nature ever produced 
by men." And Japanese artists followed 
a little later, striking vigorously the national 
note. I would think it therefore advisable 
that the white individualist should try to 
study and to understand the yellow man’s 
impersonal art, the finest blossom of im- 
personal mentality. I think it also the 
surest way of penetrating into the mysteries 
of eastern mentality. Thus he might be 
enabled to fight certain evils of his in- 
dividualism with more efficiency and follow 
a happy middle course. 1 feel sure that 
at the same time his soul will be enriched 
by values undreamt of. 

It is particularly interesting to investigate 
into the results of individualism and im- 
pcrsonalism throughout the world's history. 
The so-called Indogermanic races in Euro- 
pe, that is the Anglo-Saxons, the Ger- 
mans, the Scandinavians, and parts of the 
Slavonic and Latin peoples, form the 
individualistic block. Towering standards 
in science and art have been reached by 
those nations, but only, I am afraid, to 
throw more pityless searchlight on the 
general misery and despair. In this block, 
however, there are the French who decided- 
ly have strong propensities of impersonal- 
ism, which are their most valuable asset 
in the great race of western nations. I 
speak of the nation as a whole and not 
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of the ruling class of to-day. And there 
is another nation in the heart of Europe, 
the Czechoslovaks, with, just that touch 
of Mongolian impersonalism which may 
enable them to play one day a dominant 
part in the history of central Europe. At 
the other end there stand the Germans 
and the Poles, whose individualism is very 
pronounced, and the Americans of the 
United States whose indomitable individual- 
ism — never to be confounded with egotism 
— has created in that republic what are in 
effect a great many individual dominions 
caused by a concentration of enormous 
riches in the hands of a few. In Europe, 
there are the Russians, whose impersonalism 
was unfortunately hampered by a continu- 
ous intermingling with racially totally 
different nations. 44 Crossing obliterates 
character." That is to say, constant 
crossing, whilst crossing with subsequent 
seclusion proves highly efficient in produc- 
ing strong races, as is the case with the 
English in Eiiroj>c and the Japanese in 
Asia, — both protected by the insular cha- 
racter of their respective lands from further 
intermingling. 

Nearly the whole of Asia is virtually 
under the sway of imijcrsonalisin, even the 
races of Aryan origin, as the Persians and 
a part of the Hindoos. But its rarest 
flower is the Japanese nation sprung from 
Ainos — most probably of Aryan or at least 
Caucasoid origin, — Mongols and Malays. 
The warlike efficiency and the high ethical 
standard of the Aryan race in general, 
combined with that true product of Mon- 
golian imijersonalism, the pronounced sense 
foi family life — still the cornerstone also of 
our social system — have created a nation 
destined jjerhaps to serve as a model to 
western peoples who, having unconscious- 
ly lowered the high standard of the family, 
are hopelessly adrift in an ocean ot con- 
tradictory doctrines and catchwords. Per- 
haps one might say that Japan, if she 
continues by leaps and bounds to adopt 
western methods, will herself be western- 
ized to the very core, before being able 
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to exert any influence in that direction. 
This is a fallacy. Japan’s absorption of 
foreign methods fmd ways only concerns 
superficial objects of purely material culture. 
It was mere self-defence against western 
imperialism, based on individualism, that 
compelled the Japanese to strive by all 
means to appropriate the fruits of western 
civilisation and use them to stem the tide 
of western aggression, when, after two 
hundred years of seclusion, Japan had been 
obliged to open her ports. The fate of 
her unfortunate neighbour, China, served 
as a constant reminder of the necessity of 
this course. It is interesting to note that 
in their self-defence against the Aryan 
menace the strongest asset of the Japan- 
ese was their Aryan heritage of a warlike 
spirit. The existence of a nation of war- 
riors among the peace-loving Asiatic 
populations is indeed a striking fact only 
to be explained by racial causes. The same 
is true in Asia only of the purely Aryan 
Afghans and some equally Aryan peoples 
in northern India who also are among the 
most gallant fighters in the world. 

It is true that in the beginning certain 
Japanese statesmen, dazzled by the over- 
whelming superiority of European material 
civilisation, tried to change Japan's spiritual 
culture itself. The first attempt was made 
in the domain of art. Hut the attempt 
failed utterly and those were right in the 
end who maintained that the ethical and 
aesthetical culture of Japan was second to 
none. I believe that public morality is a 
true measure of a nation’s ethical standard. 
A few questions may help to elucidate the 
matter. What do they read ? What is 
their prevailing art like? How do the 
common people behave ? What the famous 
sinologue, B. Laufer, asserts of Chinese 
literature, namely, that it is entirely free 
from obscene matters, is equally true as 
far as Japanese literature is concerned. 
This literature not only scorns pornogra- 
phy but is also free from wliatever ques- 
tionable scenes of adultory and love and 
of any description of erotism which means 


sexualism plus passion, and that, for the 
latter quality alone, is hateful to the dis- 
passionate soul of the Asian. A similar 
feature is presented by painting. In the 
East you will fully understand the deep 
meaning of the utterance of the famous 
English aestheticist, Binyon: “ Our art 
ails because our life ails.” Owing to this 
very ailment, I always have the impression, 
in contemplating the countless nudities of 
our picture shows with their frantic adora- 
tion of Venus callipygos, that our art is 
spasmodically striving to represent some- 
thing that does not exist in real modern 
life. These paintings were appropriate to 
the renascence or to antiquity, but not to 
the present period which, by I dont know 
what criminal misunderstanding, sins, by 
purposely neglecting the most important 
of all social questions: sexualism. The 
intelligent Japanese smile when our aes- 
theticists assert that the nude of our 
galleries does not excite sensuality but 
only brings about aesthetic feelings with 
the onlooker, girls of fifteen included. It 
is interesting to note that the Japanese, 
who give evidence of a highly developed 
sense of beauty in all phases of daily life, 
have banished the paintings of the nude 
from publicity. Thanks again to imper- 
sonalisni, mail and his beauties and miseries 
are not the focus of the aims of the Japan- 
ese artist. Owing to this same reason the 
art (if portraiture is not developed in 
Japan where smooth faces are the mirrors 
of well balanced souls that only with 
difficulty can follow the intricate paths of 
the art of those countries where prominent 
men approve J. J. Rousseau’s saying: ” Tl 
n y a que les grandes passions qui font 
les grandes choses.” This being the atti- 
tude of the Far Eastern mind towards our 
predominant branch of art, it is not sur- 
prising that in the official expositions of 
paintings, held every year in Tokyo, a 
special room is reserved for those Japanese 
painters exhibiting the nude after European* 
style ” and that children are not admitted 
there. In Japan it is consequently also 
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prohibited to exhibit photographs of the 
nude in the shop windows. 

Many a man should be inclined to deduce 
the superiority of European spiritual cul- 
ture when he compares European music 
with the music of the Japanese who, so 
far, as a rule, are unable to appreciate the 
subtle and intricate beauties of an opera 
or the performances of a symphonic orches- 
tra. To such critics I shall answer by 
repeating an utterance of President Wood- 
row Wilson: “ It is one of my favourite 
ideas that in Apollo’s flute there was as 
much melody and harmony as in any 
modern orchestra. 11 And again, when 
Japanese compare their paintings of the 
great periods of chaste and noble simplici- 
ty with the gorgeous display of our 
canvasses they will think with the poet: 

“ What means the view of the Niagara to 
me in comparison with a blossoming branch 
combined with a souvenir. ,, 

Dancing of the two sexes together is 
unknown in Japan, yea it is regarded as 
undignified if not immoral. Here again 
the Japanese profess the greatest diffidence 
when they hear our aestheticists declare 
that the dancing couples aim only at the 
delights of rythmical movement and 
melody. A prominent Japanese told inc 
some time ago that he is unable to admire 
western civilisation as long as family life 
there is not restored to its dignity — for it 
shows a tremendous lack of foresight to 
allow one of the pillars of the present 
social structure to be undermined, — and as 
long as men and women will consider it 
as their chief amusement to turn day and 
night to the tune of sofne ragtime — for this 
is a sure sign that something is wrong in 
the sexual life of the westerners. As for 
that, dancing was at all times regarded as 
a symbol but by no means as a substitute 
as it seems to be now. 

There is another infallible proof of 
high culture which distinguishes the indi- 
vidual in the Far East from the minister 
down to the liardworki ug coolie, I mean 
the traditional politenees without the 


slightest tinge of hypocrisy or servility. 
Unfortunately some Japanese are beginning 
now to retaliate for the callousness with 
which certain classes of white men treat 
the representatives of the yellow race and 
show a cool reserve in their intercourse 
with westerners, often unfortunately with- 
out discrimination. 

F urther is the high ethical level of the 
Japanese people manifested by the utmost 
dignity of street-life and festivals, and the 
“deep-rooted vice of opium smoking” is 
a myth. And when I compare the walls 
of a middle European town with those of 
a Japanese town I discover a striking 
contrast which makes the balance of public 
morality rise high in favour of the Far 
East. While the walls over there serve 
frequently as a painting ground for products 
of erotism, accompanied by erotic verses, 
there is nothing of the sort to be detected 
in the Far East. This fact is all the more 
surprising as the yellow man uses the 
brush instead of a pen and, as such things 
are not prohibited in Japan under the 
sanction of eternal punishment as with 
Christians. In short, the Japanese behave 
decently without sermons and policemen. 
They do not drink, they do not fight, they 
do not curse, they do not dance in public. 
On the other hand they regard every public 
display of the nude with an erotic inten- 
tion, be it in pictures or in reality, as 
immoral and conducive to immorality. And, 
finally, I think there arc no two different 
opinions as to the refined manners of the 
geisha class (singing-girls), and even of the 
prostitutes, recalling the lietacrism of the 
most cultured people tliat ever existed, 
the ancient Greeks. 

Only little by little the Japanese became 
fully conscious of the absolute value of 
their moral and aesthetic standards, dazzled 
as they" were in the beginning by the 
overwhelming features of western material 
culture. Hut at present, as far as the 
intelligent classes are concerned, the un- 
restricted admiration of everything foreign 
is a matter of the past. While the common 
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people are only aware that they owe to 
western civilisation dreadnaughts and 
aeroplanes, and so on, and therefore treat 
the white man, apart from their inborn 
politeness, with a certain awe, the upper 
classes, as already pointed out, show a cool 
reserve. 

This being the mentality of the Japan- 
ese, nobody will deny that the prospects 
for the propagation of Christianity, es- 
pecially since the great war which lias 
demonstrated on so many occasions the 
inconsistency of the Christian doctrines 
and its application to life, are not bright. 
The metaphysical needs even of the Aryan 
races of the present day are not important; 
those of the Asians were and arc insig- 
nificant. The innate imaginative power of 
the Aryan has created highly imaginative 
religions. To the 'Mongolian race, witli 
its pronounced lack of imagination, religion 
does not mean the belief in supernatural 
mysteries, but only means conduct. Con- 
fucianism, being merely a system of morals, 
is together with Buddhistic moral princi- 
ples the cornerstone of the ethical culture 
of the Japanese and they consequently 
will always look with more or less in- 
difference on the so-called revealed religions 
— as Christianism and Mahomedanism — 
that in the first place appeal to the heart. 
It is a known fact that the missionaries in 
Confucianistic China have renounced the 
idea of converting fullgrown natives. They 
baptize them in order to get hold of their 
progeny. But this is a fallacy. The 
children of Christian Mongols are not less 
impersonal than their parents and quite as 
unable to follow the intricate paths of 
Aryan individualism which postulates eter- 
nal life and glory for the individual. They 
are not worried by imaginative pangs to 
which the Aryans are subject, to such a 
pitiful extent, nor do their j>eaceful souls 
want mentors to lead them out of this 
41 valley of tears.” They arc extremely 
satisfied in this world, and questions like 
that of the immortality of the human soul 
which has no influence upon the rise and 


fell of the price of rice, do hot interest 
them very much. While Mahomedan 
Turkey and Persia that include so many 
elements wliich, because of their Aryan 
origin, are more prone to metaphysics, 
have strictly forbidden proselytism within 
their boundaries, such restrictions would 
have no raison d’etre in Japan, whose 
mentality offers the surest guarantee in this 
respect. For that inner reason alone the 
prospects of a sweeping success of Chris- 
tianity are extremely dubious. There is a 
further point. The Japanese themselves 
travel in Christian countries the more 
they discover the appalling discrepancy 
prevailing between Christian doctrine and 
public morality which, as has already been 
explained, is far below the Japanese level. 
On the other hand the Japanese will, in 
front of the amazing superiority of Euro- 
pean material culture, investigate its causes 
and find that they lack more or less the gift 
of invention which, generally speaking, 
seems to be an Aryan heritage, the privilege 
of genius often bordering, it is true, on the 
verge of insanity. The Jajjanese therefore 
will go on for the future, playing the part 
of the wealthy landlord who orders his 
mansion to be protected by the walls 
erected by foreign skill. 

In rehearsing all these arguments, the 
pre tended suj>eriority of the white races 
must vanish into nothing. Of course, as 
long as it is not brought home to the 
masses that aeroplanes and microphones 
are not the highest treasures of culture, 
there will be no end of doleful misunder- 
standings. I xA us by all means make 
ethical and aesthetic training take a larger 
part in the educational scheme. Woe 
betides human society that has lost its 
former ideals without providing for new 
ones. Instead of feeding the masses with 
worn out catchwords as efficiency, progress, 
humanity, and so on, try to reform social 
life, beginning with the family and the^ 
sexual problem both of which are pitifully 
neglected. Frequently you send commis- 
sions representing banking and industrial 
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coiicems to the Par Bast to investigate 
how to foster trade and how to exploit 
its riches. Try once and send intelligent 
scholars of broad understanding to study 
the causes of the high moral and aesthetic 
standard of the men who come home from 
their walks with armfulls of blossoming 
branches and who do not value their 
achievements by the mile but by the 
amount of beauty they were able to take 
into their hearts, men who keep themselves 
surprisingly fit, bodily and morally, with- 
out pedestrianisrn. “ There is a tremendous 
force in the power of concentration,” says 
an Indian philosopher. We have lost this 
power for the most part by constant 
worrying how to earn our living -and we 
think: There is a tremendous force in 
progress and in its acceleration. Progress 
for progress’ sake, not for mankind’s sake, 


!s out motto. The near future will demon- 
strate its falsehood. But, should you be 
too ptoud only to learn from the yellow 
man, you may teach him, if you like, how 
to wear a frockcoat or how to extract nitro- 
gen from the air, but you learn from him 
how to wear the burdens of life — family 
life first — with a smile and how to extract 
the sting of it. The scarecrow of the 
“ Yellow peril 99 is as distasteful a catch- 
word as ever was put forward by imperi- 
alistic militarists and no less imperialistic 
capitalists of the Christian world. If there 
be any Yellow peril, we share entirely 
the opinion of that first authority on 
things Japanese, B. H. Chamberlain, who 
said that this peril must surely consist in 
Euro[x;'s own good qualities being surpass- 
ed by a higher grade of those same 
qualities in her new rival. 


Number 14 in World Affairs and the 
Fourteen Points 

By R. Fujikawa 


14 is a precarious, or, even dangerous, 
number. Why? Because, if one out of 
the total 14 happens not to turn up — and 
there are many such chances — there crops 
up the unlucky number 13. Moreover, 
things undergo cliangcs and variations in 
this world, and it does not lie beyond thie 
scope of our imagination that the unlucky 
number may, in course* of time, shift itself 
from 13 to 14. Even mathematical cer- 
tainty is not quite what is commonly 
accepted and has its yawning abysses over 
which the ablest mathematicians sometimes 
glide along unconsciously. It is a strange 
concurrence that, just in the year of the 
Armistice, daring predictions made by 
Albert Einstein, which may lead to the 
shifting of the foundations of the Universe, 
was, at any rate, partially verified. 


There are so many instances of dreaded 
or fatal 13, that I feel to be at a loss in 
selecting a few typical examples. As the 
Irish problem seems to have reached its 
climax and the whole world is prying upon 
its final outcome, it may not be inoppor- 
tune to recall Parnell, that staunch advocate 
of the Irish cause. Parnell, among all the 
mortals, was one of those who dreaded 
13 almost religiously and worried himself 
so much in order not to come across this 
unlucky number. Barry O’Brien’s Life of 
Parnell gives many instances of his super- 
stitious dread of 13. He would never dine 
13 at table. He rushed horror-stricken out 
of the room in a hotel, whose number 
happened to be 13. On a certain occa- 
sion, he counted the clauses of a Bill. 
Then, suddenly, he threw the MSS. on 
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the table as if he had been stung. “ What 
is the matter ? M cried some one standing 
nearby in alarm. “There are 13 clauses'* 
said Parnell. “We can't have 13 clauses. 
What Bill with 13 clauses could have any 
chance? It would be horribly unlucky." 
The difficulty as to the 13 clauses was 
got over by the addition of another one, 
which Parnell had at first opposed. If any 
one have the patience of tracing scrutinize 
ingly the history of the Irish troubles, he 
will be astonished in finding, here and 
there, the unlucky number 13 which might 
have served as an ill omen for the present 
nefarious state of affairs in Ireland. 

It is a well known fact that several 
strange coincidences liave testified to the 
contention of President Wilson that 1 3 is a 
lucky number. Another famous statesman 
who came forward to keep his company in 
contending that 13 is a lucky number, is by 
coincidence also the president of a great re- 
public. He is M. Dcschanel who, only a few 
weeks ago, resigned the office of the chief 
executive of France. Just after the election 
to the presidency, M. Deschanel said “ My 
life is simplicity itself. I was born on the 
13th. I was married on the 13th and it 
was on the 13th that the Chamber declared 
me a candidate for presidency." After all, 
however, it is hard to quench the query: 
Does not this triple 13 account for his 
jumping out from the window of a sleep- 
ing car, which eventually led to his 
untimely resignation ? We live in the age 
of world-wide unrest. Human intelligence 
is overwhelmingly baffled by the magnitude 
and complexity of numberless problems. 
No wonder . that a wave of incredulous 
credulity is sweeping all over the world ! 
And even the wisest statesman is not 
immune from the irrepressible aberration 
of mind. 

If anyone goes about sightseeing in this 
autumn the streets of % Tokyo,, he will 
observe here and there placards bearing 
the notice “The Secrets of 13 ” in big 
letters. This is the name of a very popular 
film imported from abroad and is now 


stirring up the ciiriousity of the young 
folks of Tokyo. Who knows how long 
will it take before we will be confronted 
with an advertisement of a novel or a 
film to be called “ The Secrets of 14 " ! 

One more instance of the unlucky 13 
may be cited. On May 13, 1912, the 
former Kaiser said to the Mayor of Stras- 
sburg: “ If things go on like this, I shall 
smash your constitution to pieces and we 
shall incorporate you with Prussia.” Fate 
decreed that Strassburg should be incor- 
porated not with Prussia but with France. 
We must not lose sight of the remarkable 
part which the inscrutable goddess called 
Destiny plays in the career of one who, 
up to a certain moment, has been favoured 
by many a lucky chance. Those who 
marvel at the miraculous vicissitude of 
Kaiser should be reminded of that they 
themselves arc not immune from the fate 
f ups and downs. 

The World War which we have just 
gout through is surely one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, events in the history 
of mankind. We have witnessed and are 
still witnessing such a kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of fortune and misfortune, luck and 
unluck, and hojx: and despair sweeping all 
over the face of the globe, that our 
intelligence and foresight have been over- 
powcringly flurried. Under such circum- 
stances, human weakness often seeks refuge 
in oyiens. 

Among notable events and occurrences 
which have happened on the 14th, we may 
notice a few salient cases which merit our 
attention. On April 14, 1775, the first 
anti-slavery society in the United States 
was formed by (Juakers in Philadelphia. 
This is to be looked upon as the first 
glimpse of race equality which was the 
subject of ambiguous controversy at the 
Paris Conference. The off-hand interpreta- 
tion of race equality can only do harm 
for its very cause. Its true significance 
must be made clear before we could pro- 
fitably discuss it. My own construction is 
not much different from that which is 
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embodied in the first of the propositions 
unanimously adopted by the World’s 
Eighth Sunday School Convention, recently 
held in Tokyo. It runs: €< Wc affirm 
our unshaken belief in the solidarity of 
the human race, and further affirm our 
conviction that any conception of racial or 
national integrity that ignores this basic 
fact imperils the security of the world.” 
It is an irony of fate that, exactly no 
years hence, on the same day of the same 
month, President Lincoln, the greatest of 
all the great American presidents with 
names ending with “ N,” the true cham- 
pion of genuine right, justice and humanity, 
to whom race equality in its unfeigned 
significance was dearer than every other 
consideration, was shot by Wilkes Booth, 
an ignoble assassin. 

It would liardly be necessary to read 
that, on July 14, 1789, Bastile in Paris 
was destroyed by a mob. Here may J be 
allowed to make a slight digression on 
the mobbish spirit which seems to permeate 
the whole world nowadays. Indeed, hu- 
manity itself appears to be soaked in this 
spirit to the fathomless depth. If [ am 
rightly informed, a mob is an aggregate 
of persons, in which each one has for the 
moment all the follies, caprices and evil 
passions of the rest in addition to his own 
— a democracy of a turbulent and lawless 
mass of human beings. In order to illus- 
trate further the significance of the word 
mob, let us draw into consideration, some 
words which are often mixed up with the 
word in question. The populace are, 
generally spoken, poor and ignorant, but 
may be law-abiding; a’ mob is disorderly 
and lawless, but may be rich and influential 
or financed by rich and influential. The 
rabble is despicable, worthless and pur- 
poseless; a mob may have effective des- 
iderate purpose. A crowd may be drawn 
by mere curiosity; some strong, pervad- 
ing excitement is needed to make it a mob. 
'A rabble may be innocent but a mob 
never. Now let the word mob stand for 
the representative of the sum-total of all 


the words just cited. I have some reason 
to believe that the mobbish spirit to be 
found nowadays and everywhere, may 
ultimately be traced to the new unlucky 
number 14. 

On March 14,1918, the fatal Brest Treaty 
was ratified at Moscow, and on November 
14 of the same year, the throne of the 
Austrian Emperor Karl toppled down. To 
counteract these evil occurrences, on April 
14, 1918, General Koch was made the 
allied Generalissimo, resulting in the unity 
of command which was really the main- 
spring of the final victory. Going back a 
decade or two into the history of the past, 
we may notice that, during the Japan* 
China war, on October 14, 1894, Germany 
refused to join England's proposal for the 
powers to intervene between the warring 
countries. On October 14, 1912, Theodore 
Rossevelt, who was not only a true friend 
of humanity but also knew how to ap- 
preciate all that is noble in human nature, 
was shot by John Schrank, a lunatic, in 
M ilwaukec, Wisconsin. 

On the eighth of January 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson, in a memorable address to a 
joint session of Congress, named 14 points 
which must have the full, unqualified ac- 
ceptance by Germany and Austria in any 
consideration of peace. These 14 points 
well-known that it would be super- 
fluous to recapitulate them. It was about 
this time and some time immediately 
afterwards, that the power and influence 
of President Wilson was at the zenith — 
when some people lovingly noticed that he 
is the only president beside Washington 
whose name begins with W ” and ends 
with N, and when there was such a 
talk as even I. W. W. was being read “I 
Woodrow Wilson.” The final decision as 
to whether 14 is after all lucky or unlucky 
may be safely left to the verdict of the 
future course of events. So much is, 
however, certain that the year 1918 marks 
an epoch in the history of the portentous 
conception of the number 14 - 

The original report of the Committee 
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Oil Foreign Affairs of the United States 
oil the German Peace Treaty included only 
ten reservations, but the number has since 
been enlarged to the critical 14. The 
resolution not having received the constitu- 
tional two-thirds, it was rejected on the 
nineteenth of November of the last year. 
At the second trial on the nineteenth of 
March last, one more reservation was 
added; but it was still impossible to shake 
off 14 entirely, as 14 Democrats voted with 
the Republicans on the division. Moreover, 
the reservation added seems to be super- 
fluous in as much as it does not appear 
to be conducive to the unbiassed promotion 
of the world peace. It runs: 44 In con- 
senting to the ratification of the treaty 
with Germany the United States adheres 
to the principle of self-determination and 
to the resolution of sympathy w T itli the 
aspirations of the Irish people for a govern- 
ment of their own choice, and declares 
that when such government is attained by 
Ireland, a consummation it is hoped is at 
hand, it should promptly be admitted as 
a member of the I-eague of Nations.” 

Rebert I^ansing is the eighth member 
of the Wilson Cabinet to resign since the 
present American administration came in 
on March, 1913. There are some people 
who are audacious enough as to prognosti- 
cate 6 more resignations so as to make 
the total 14 before it goes out on the 
coming March. Who knows this wanton 
prophecy might not after all be fulfilled I 

Let us now make a halt in following 
the succession of 14, and revert to the 14 
points which are often roughly covered by 
the word self-determination. Self-deter- 
mination and the 14 points are so much 
mixed up that, whenever we hear of cither 
of them, our thought spontaneously goes 
to the other. Indeed, the so-called self- 
determination may be looked upon as a 
metamorphosis of the 14 points. Withal, 
it is a queer paradox that we seek in 
vain for the very word self-determination 
in the categorical enunciation of the 14 
points. 


In every trial of a great reform, we 
must be prepared beforehand for bends 
and hitches which prevent the direct road 
to our goal and oblige compliance with 
that damned word compromise — the beast- 
liest word in any language. To circumvent 
such a procedure is, however, doomed to 
utter failure. Now to arrive at, even if 
only, a semblance of a correct and fair 
judgment of another's actions, one must 
strive to get rid of his own surroundings 
and preconceptions and do his best to put 
himself in that other’s position. What is 
often known by the bombastic name ideal 
is no more or less than the dogged asser- 
tion of an onesided view of some one who 
enjoys the enviable position impervious to 
the other’s criticism. An equitable com- 
promise based upon real and mutual under- 
standing of the both parties concerned is 
the only true ideal which possesses the 
virtue of workability. 

Let us illustrate what has been just said 
by referring to the concrete case of Ireland. 
On a certain occasion, an Irish M. I\ 
declared to the following effect : There 
is one and only one final way in which 
the Irish difficulties could be settled, and 
that is by taking a referendum of the 
people of Ireland. The interest of minori- 
ties can be safeguarded by a system of 
proportional representation. Such is the 
meaning of the word self-determination. 
An Irish Justice argued in the same strain 
by saying that a plebiscite in Ireland 
showed a political unanimity represented 
by a popular vote of almost four to one 
in favour of the establishment of a separate 
and indetxmdent form of government. Now 
proportional representation implies the 
homogeny and plebiscite the stability of 
tlie feeling and interest in the masses 
concerned. Otherwise, they are as pre- 
posterous and chimerical as the nebulous 
self-determination which is only convenient 
to the more bigoted of the two antago- 
nistic parties. The requisite homogeneity 
and stability do never exist. If the 
argument put forward by an Irish M. P- 
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and endorsed by an Irish Justice be applied 
to the case of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland as a whole, its 
fallacious nature would at once become 
evident. On the other hand, let us recall 
that there are in Ireland Catholics of the 
South and West, Nationalist Catholics in 
the South and Protestant Ulster in the 
North. If, now, the same argument be 
applied to each one of these three groups 
separately, the Irish problem will find an 
easy solution which has the only drawback 
of being awfully repulsive to the authors 
of the argument. 

If self-determination be insisted upon 
persistently, wc must go even to the length 
of considering every village as an entirety. 
Perchance, we may have to go some more 
steps farther to a family and eventually 
to an individual. Self-determination for an 
individual ! The crucial point is where- 
abouts should we linger on the scale of 
aggregation of human beings. Viewed in 
this light, self-determination in abstracto 
is the most absurd thing in this world and 
plebiscite is the most preposterous accessary 
which can only serve the purpose of feigned 
right and justice. I believe, Sir E. Carson 
had the same sort of idea in his mind, 
when he said that self-determination is one 
of the most misleading phrases that has 
ever been put forward, and it is being run 
for all one knows. If self-determination 
was preached during the American Civil 
War, the splitting into the North and the 
South must have been inevitable. 

During the World War, our ears were 
almost deafend by the exclamation “ safe 
for democracy. ** Time' has now arrived 
when wc may profitably make a slight trans- 
position and cry out 11 for safe democracy. M 
It would not be at least superfluous to pon- 
der over miscontrued democracy flagrantly 
rampant, with no restrictions upon its own 
caprices and pervaded by tammanic cor- 
ruption in full swing. At the same time 
wc think of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
we must not forget the existence of ar- 
rogant liberty, undeserving equality and 


dissipating fraternity. We may also notice 
that angels and demons of the multitude 
is very often demons and angels of the 
historical verdict and right and wrong of 
a cursory impression is not seldom wrong 
and right of a matured judgment. Let 
us be cognizant of the existence of some 
people who insist on paying no tax while 
enjoying all the benefit accruing therefrom, 
and of some other people who will accept 
no service except by their own consent, 
whereby leaving the choice of pro or con 
of their consent to the random instigation 
of what they call liberty. Finally, it may 
not be out of place to add, that, here and 
there, in a far-off corner of the globe, 
there are workmen who, having heard of 
the triumph of Libour at the Peace Con- 
ference, are now outrageously demanding 
wages without working. 

Whenever we think of the great liberty 
accorded to some aggregate, large or 
small, of persons, we must not lose 
sight of the abuse they might make use 
of it. Many impartial observers who have 
been in Korea have testified to the success 
of the Japanese administration there. 
However, it cannot be helped that there 
are some Koreans infested by the doctrine 
of misinterpreted self-determination, who 
hastily aspire to sham independence. Japan 
is, as ever, prepared to continue good- 
hearted and benevolent administration in 
Korea, and with the development of the 
Koreans, they will freely participate in the 
administration of their own country. The 
same sort of conditions and unrest seems 
to prevail in other so-called imperfect 
countries. We have to expect some more 
troubles in store. Self-determination lias 
still to do its worst. Viewed in this light, 
it would not be hard to understand the 
psychological abnormity of those extrem- 
ists who go so far as to speak of “ poi- 
sonous ” self-determination. 

During the Peace Conference, there 
sprang up many new republics like bamboo 
sprouts shooting forth after a pouring rain. 
At one time or other, I believe, their 
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number was just 14, but this number was 
soon surpassed. Longer the American 
Peace Mission stayed in Paris, the longer 
grew the list of the so-called “ pup re- 
publics.” In order to get out of all this 
difficulty, they went home, but only to 
* find self-determination for the coal miners, 
the railroad workers and so forth, not to 
speak of the irritating self-determination 
for Ireland, awaiting their return. 

Only a few months ago, I Terr Ebert 
said that Germany had unfurled anew the 
banner on which were inscribed President 
Wilson’s 14 points, which the President of 
the United States had apparently deserted. 
Notwithstanding this complaint of the 
President of the German Republic, the 
number 14 seems, somehow, to cling round 
President Wilson like shadow following 
form. He has just directed that, on 
Sunday, November 14, 1920, memorial 
services will be held in memory of those 
who fell in the World War. 

On the occasion of the famous railway 
strike of October, 1919 in Great Britain, 
there were 14 trade union intermediaries 
acting between the Government and the 
railwajhmen. I remember having seen the 
portraits of 13 of them in an illustrated 
magazine, thus elucidating the chances of 
the precarious 14 falling down to the 
unlucky 13. Now, whenever my fancy 
catches European 14, my usual habit is to 
ponder in the order which begins with 
this 14 intermediaries, passes through the 
late Lord Fisher’s 14 14 times too late ” 
condemnation and culminate in 14 maladies 
of M. Clcmenccau — the same number as 
President Wilson has points- — one malady, 
one point, as M. Clemenccau himself has 
declared. I am glad to hear that the 
vermicelli cure discovered by himself has 
worked miracles on the health of the 
former French Premier and he is now so 
far restored as to allow him this very 
moment (October 1920) touring in Singa- 
pore and Java. Let us hope that M. 
Clemenccau may stretch forth his tour to 
the Land of the Rising Sun, where he 


will have the pleasure of meeting again his 
old friend Marquis, now Prince, Saionji, 
and where he will be most cordially 
welcomed. 

Meanwhile, I shall do gross injustice to 
the number 14, were I to pass over the 
entity of harmless 14 such as the follow 
ing: 14 people sat down to table, when 
the new American Minister, Mr. Charles 
R. Crane was entertained at tiffin by the 
Chinese President but a few weeks ago. 
Another instance of harmless, or even 
wholesome, 14 may be cited. The great 
Convention Hall which was erected in 
front of the Tokyo Central Station es- 
pecially for the purpose of the Eighth 
Convention of the World Sunday School 
Association was burnt down just a couple 
of hours before it was to be made ready 
for its opening session. Notwithstanding 
this calamitous inauguration, however, the 
Convention which ended its strenuous 
sessions on October 14 was a great success 
alike for its very object and for the country 
in which it was domiciled. 

Indeed, I might go on still farther and 
search for some benevolent 14, with which 
I shall be delighted to close this clumsy 
article. Now, there are cases where an 
article gave the writer more pleasure than 
it will give readers. In the present case, 
on the contrary, it gave me more pain 
that it will give readers. So, in order to 
console my own self,* I have tried hard to 
find some wholesome, benevolent 14. 
Fortunately, such an instance is furnished 
by Mr. P isher, the World’s greatest Minis- 
ter of Education. During the summer 
vacation of 1919, Mr. Fisher gave an 
address on 14 The Art of Keeping Alive ” 
at ail annual Conference of British Educa- 
tional Associations. He concluded his 
discourse by giving his philosophy on 
teachers’ holidays arranged, out of com- 
pliment to the season, in 14 points of 
truisms. These 14 points appeal so 
becomingly to my own taste that, I think, 

I might have said the same tiling under 
similar circumstances.- So I cannot help 
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quoting them in eftenso. , 

(1) Plan your holiday carefully, but be 
ready to abandon your plan on the slightest 
provocation. 

(2) Never go North when you can go 
South. 

(3) A change of work is itself a 
holiday. 

(4) Never drive when you can walk, 
and never walk when you can ride. 

( 5 ) In a cross country walk there is 
seldom time for short cuts. 

(6) A good holiday is like eternity; 
there is no reckoning of time. 

( 7 ) One of the best fruits of a holiday 
is a new friendship. 

(8) Stay where you are happy. 

(9) Soak yourself in the atmosphere 
of a new place before you study the 
details. 

(10) The best holiday is that which 


contains the largest amount of new ex- 
perience. 

(11) Holidays come up for judgment 
before the next term's work. 

(12) In the choice of holiday books 
act on the principle that one of the main 
uses of leisure is to feed the imagination. 

(13) The principal experts in the art 
of taking holidays are painters, naturalists, 
travellers, and historians; the worst person 
to consult is a golfer. 

(14) On occasions a very good holiday 
can be taken at home if you change the 
hour of breakfast. 

I agree with Mr. Birrel who was in the 
chair when Mr. Fisher's fascinating dis- 
course was delivered and who remarked 
that to alter the hour of breakfast gives 
a new lustre to every day and that it is 
one of the 14 points which he hoped 
would not be given away at any future 
Peace Conference. 

Tokio, October 1920. 


To the Foreign Lay=Politicians in China 

By I(. P. Shastri. 


T HE political horizon of the Far East 
is, these days, charged with dark 
clouds and the peal of the thunder of 
ambition of the different political parties 
in China is constantly falling on our ears. 
The Anfu and the Chihli factions have 
already measured swords, while Tang Chi 
Yao and the Canton militarists are sharpen- 
ing their knives to cut each others' throat. 
The cost of living is soaring higher every 
day and the poor, having been driven to 
the extreme by profiteers and exploiters, 
are asking, “ Can Bolshevism give us a 
better living? Who is to blame for all 
tlie sufferings we are undergoi ng ? Wo 
work hard and honestly; still we have 
nothing to eat and there is none to give 
us a word of consolation.” They say 
that every day some one or other of the 
poor Chinese is run over and sometimes 


killed by a motor car, and the ^driver is 
let off scott-free or with a nominal fine of 
$10.00. 

Among all these psychological and po- 
litical irruptions, the one most prominent 
is the increasing hatred toward Japan. 
The pulpit and the press are united in 
hurling invectives on the head of Japan. 
The Chinese are fed on new means of 
extending their liatrcd to Japan, and some 
of the local papers, forgetting all journalis- 
tic decency, are daily publishing many un- 
founded rumours against Japan. Even the 
North China Daily Neios sometimes comes 
out with fresh weapons of attack. Our 
contemporary maintained a rigid silence 
during the war time. When, however, the 
armistice was signed, it threw away the 
veil and burying under the dust of oblivion 
all the services rendered by Britain’s 
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Asiatic Ally in the war, commenced devot- 
ing columns and columns to exposing the 
so-called imperialism of Japan. Many other 
Chinese journals controlled by Americans 
are roaring against Japan, and pointing out 
to the Chinese that unless they fully trust 
the benevolent hand of America and sur- 
render themselves to heir guidance, China 
will become a Japanese colony. Though 
here, in China, the Americans are professing 
so much sympathy for the Chinese, their 
compatriots at home arc passing act after 
act against the Asiatic immigration into 
that sacred land where the southern Itali- 
an, the Corsican, and the southern Austri- 
an, with all their appalling illiteracy, 
horrible unclcanliness, and nauseating im- 
morality, arc welcome, but the spiritual 
Indian, the diligent Japanese and the honest 
Chinese are shunned and not allowed to 
enter the paradise of the whitemen. The 
white men’s only concern is their own 
interest. They do not care to study the 
needs of the Chinese or the Japanese. 
Whenever they can not exploit them, 
they hate them. At present the Chinese 
are yet unfamiliar with the tactics of the 
whitemen, and hence yield to their deplo- 
matic moves; they are therefore looked 
upon with pity and superficially admired 
for their good business principles. But the 
Japanese have become intimate with the 
heart of the Westerners who are ever 
after exploiting them, and elude their 
grasp like an eel. They therefore call them 
cunning and selfish. 

Japan is over-populated and her children 
must find some place outside of Japan in 
which to live. But as the Japanese, are 
Asiatics, and cherish the religion of India, 
they cannot find quarters in any white 
colony. Japan's growing trade in China 
is looked upon with a feeling of jeal- 
ousy, and when her children go to find 
markets for her products, they are called 
spies and imperialists. Japan is represented 
as harbouring the ambition to conquer the 
whole of Asia, nay the world. Her 
statesmen axe called militarists. Her grow- 


ing naval power is said to be a danger to 
the white world. But how long can the 
world shut its eyes to truth. Japan is 
increasing her army and navy, because 
without these weapons of man-slaughter, 
she was not recognised as a civilised 
power. Before the Mciji era, the Japan- 
ese were as cultured as they are today, 
and their art was as high as any European 
art. In fact the Samurai was much more 
moral than the Japanese of today; - yet 
Japan was called a barbarous nation ; and 
as soon as she became a great human 
killer, the white powers began to respect 
her. Today China is considered a weak 
nation, a good-for-nothing. Although her 
civilization is based on the great teachings 
of Tao, the Buddha, and Confucious, and 
her heart is pure and her morality very 
high ; still she is not considered a power, 
because she cannot kill effectively and lias 
not collected up-to-date machinery witli 
which to destroy others. Let her kill 
successfully five hundred thousand Russians 
and destroy a score of towns as big as 
Moscow, and she will be hailed as a great 
power. What can Japan do under the 
circumstances ? China, too, will have to 
create a great navy and a great army if 
she is to command the respect of America 
and other nations. 

The white man first came to Asia more 
than two hundred years ago; still he does 
not yet understand the Asiatics. W e are still 
called jjagans and barbarians and our time 
honoured institutions arc looked upon with 
derision. Most of us are considered quite 
unfit for indejiendence and in many countries 
we are not allowed to sit with the white 
man on the same scat. This is particular- 
ly the case in Java, and Annam. Still the 
Chinese young men arc led to believe that 
a certain white nation is their best friend 
and China’s neighbour, who is inferior to 
none in culture and art, is called her 
greatest enemy. There is an office in 
Shanghai which is run hy a representative 
of that Great Land of pemocracy. From 
that office is controlled the propaganda fo 
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China, which is equally active in schools, 
press ancl the platform. The propaganda 
is meant to teach young China that Japan 
is a poison of a deadly nature, that the 
Americans are the best friends of humanity 
and that all other European powers are 
mere exploiters. 

But the Chinaman is not a fool. He 
knows well that he as an Asiatic must 
not expect anything really good from the 
whites. Wejiavc had chances to talk with 
the Chinese youngmen in schools and col- 
leges on many occasions. We have often 
heard from the Chinese that they under- 
stand the hidden motives of the m> - called 
Democrats and are only utilising them to 
protect their interests in the present inter- 
national situation. They also know that 
eventually they will befriend the Japanese 
who are, inspite of all the differences of 
policies, their brothers, their friendship 
with the Japanese being more than 2,000 
years old. 

We believe in universal brotherhood. 
The Self is all -pervasive and no limitations 
can condition the Sublime Self. We Asia- 
tics have always recognized it. We have 
loved our enemies and healed them on the 
battle fields. The story of the Turkish 
Emperor Saladin is. too well-known to be 
repeated. And even now when we are 
looked down upon by others bee* 1 use we 
can not successfully kill and swindle whole- 
sale, our hcaits pure and 

ready to wefcome as our friends any who 
approach us sincerely. 

Are those who come to us with pro- 
fessions of friendship and good-will our 
real well wishers ? I lave they not ambi- 
tions hidden in their hearts? Is their past 
record clean and their conscience free, from 
the faint of' guilt? If not, let them learn 
new- lessons now anil befriend us w ith open 
mind, and we will help them in inaugurat- 
ing a real era of peace and universal good- 
will. Tligy try to stop Bolshevism ; but 
it wall go on spreading like wild fire till 
the world recognises the true principles of 
democracy. In fact Bolshevism is nothing 1 


but the expression of -the internal revolt 
of the peoples against political oppression, 
stifling of liberty, class prejudice, and 
secret diplomacy. Even, if the so-called 
Bolshevism of Lenin is crushed, the unrest 
will continue all over the world, unless the 
western political institutions and policies 
of disregarding the will and ambitions of 
the weak are put an end to. See how 
they ended one war by the treaty of 
Paris and created more than a dozen fresh 
wars. Does this reflect credit on the 
statesmanship of the allies ? 

It should be the duty of even’ good 
man in the world to see that things around 
him go on smoothly ; that peace reigns in 
his surroundings. If the situation in the 
Ear East is not eased and the feelings of 
hatred between the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese on the one side and the Chinese and 
the foreigners on the other side are not 
removed, there is a standing danger of a 
rupture of peace here. 

The Japanese living in China are not 
fond of handling politics, much less do 
they play the part of propagandists; but 
the American is particularly interested in 
politics and tries, whenever he can, to say 
a word against Japan and the Japanese to 
the Chinese or any other national. He 
thinks it his holy duty to bring Japan 
under disrepute, and the American news- 
papers arc no exception to this rule. We 
oui>clves do not agree with the Japanese 
militarists and are ever ready to give them 
a word of friendly advice ; but we can 
not condemn the nation at large. To such 
friends we would point out tliat East is 
Kan ami West is West and wc Easterners 
have a common policy regarding the 
Western peoples. Some of our feelings 
have been voiced by Hynilman in his 

Awakening of Asia,” and we trust that 
the friends of democracy will l.nclcrstand 
In :» word the time is not far distant 
when tile hatred planted by them will 
react on themselves and we shall make up 
the differences without the aid ol their 
kindly offices. Let them see the unmis- 
takable signs of the times and become 
wiser. 
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What Does Japan Expect of America ? 

By Jiitji G. Kasai, A. M. 


T HE anti-Japanese feeling in California 
has become so intense that the 
initiative measure which is now before the 
people of the State will in all likelihood 
pass in the November election. Time has 
come when the righteous and justice- loving 
citizens of both America and Japan should 
join their efforts to bring about an amicable 
solution of the difficult question now 
pending between the two nations. 

For several months past, jingoes and 
demagogues in California have been carry- 
ing on a ruthless anti-Japanese campaign 
until today they have succeeded in winning 
to their side not only a majority of the 
voters of the State, but also the Presiden- 
tial candidates of both Republican and 
Democratic parties. In the attempt to gain 
their influence, the politicians of California 
have made the Japanese a political foot- 
ball. They liave been carrying on their 
anti-Japanese propaganda with such 
thoroughness and skill that even the 
American friends of justice have been 
completely silenced by their denunciations, 
slanders and abuses of the Japanese people. 
.In order to create anti-Japanese sentiments, 
jingoes and yellow journals in California 
liave constantly fanned the flame of race- 
feeling. They have charged Japan with 
harboring designs of invading the Pacific 
Coast with Japanese residents in California 
as her vanguards. They have freely 
circulated the lie that Japan had been 
sending immigrants to California through 
Mexico, in contravention of the Gentle- 
men’s agreement. They have made the 
monstrously false accusation that Japan 
is trying to use the California question as 
a smoke-screen in order to conceal some 
nefarious deeds of lier's on the asiatic 
continent. 

In the face of such international insult 
and affront, the Japanese people have 


preserved their characteristic silence, hoping 
that the American people will ultimately 
do them justice. But, however tolerant 
and forbearing the Japanese people may 
be, such inhuman and unjust treatments 
as are accorded to their fellow countrymen 
in California, will certainly tend to have 
a most disastrous effect upon tho friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

We are told that negotiations are being 
carried on in Washington between the 
State Department and Ambassador Shide- 
hara. Whatever may be the present 
status of the negotiations between the 
two governments, those of us who are 
champions of friendly relations with the 
United States fail to understand the true 
attitude of the American Government 
towards Japan. Why has not the Federal 
Government made Japan's position clear 
to the politicians and the people of Cali- 
fornia in order to avoid misunderstanding? 
Will the Federal Government shirk its 
responsibility as she did in the case of the 
Anti- Alien Land Legislation of California 
in 1913? The contention of the State 
Department then was that the Federal 
Government had no power to interfere 
with * the act of the State Legislature. 
But, Japan has entered into a solemn 
treaty with the sovereign nation of the 
United States and not with the State of 
California; and that treaty which is the 
" supreme law of the land " has guaranteed 
to the Japanese a treatment which is usually 
accorded to the citizens of the most 
favored nation. It is natural, therefore, 
that the Japanese in California should look 
to the Government of the United States 
for justice and equity when they fail to 
receive protection from the State of 
California. 

Whatever may have been the denunci- 
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ations and slanders against Japanese by 
jingoes and demagogues in America, 
Japan’s claim is simple and just. She 
does not claim free immigration into the 
United States. The stringency with which 
she has observed the Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment entered into with the American 
Government in 1907 should be an illustrious 
example of Japan's good faith. When 
Senators Phelan and Johnson made agita- 
tions against “picture-brides" in 1919 
the Japanese Government stopped this 
custom of its own accord. These arc the 
evidences of Japan's sincere desire for the 
preservation of the friendly relations with 
the United States. Japan does not wish 
to send any immigrants to the United 
States, nor does she desire to liave 
political expansion in the American con- 
tinent. No man of common sense and 
sanity can for a moment believe the absurd 
charges made against Japan by American 
jingoes and yellow journals. • 

What we expect of America is justice 
and equality, — the very principles for 
which the forefathers of the Americans 
have fought ever since the founding of the 
great nation. We know well with what 
noble putposes and pariotic zeal they 
fought for liberty and freedom and with 
what invincible courage the “ Saviour of 
their country " proclaimed the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. We are asking Californians 
and Americans for justice and equity, and 
nothing more or nothing less. We want 
those Japanese in California, seventy 
thousand in number, to be treated in the 
same manner as llritish, Germans, Jews, 
Mexicaas or Turks. ‘ 

The Japanese of California have made 
great contributions to the development of 
the State. They have converted the 


marshy deltas of the Sacramento River 
Valley into the most fertile soil where 
California's famous potatoes and asparagus 
grow and they have turned the sandy 
desert of Fresno and Livington into the 
richest vineyards. During the great world 
war, they responded freely to the call of 
the State to shoulder their shares in 
patriotic enterprises, and many of their 
sons born under the Stars and Stripes 
carried the glorious starry banners upon 
the battlefields of Chateau Thierry and 
Cambrai. The initiative measure, if passed, 
will reduce the Japanese in California to 
a state of serfs. To deprive these people, 
by a stroke of pen, of their rights, liberty 
and happines not only a- grave 
injustice to them, but also is in conflict 
with the highest American ideals. We 
do not expect to see our people in Cali* 
fornia reduced to a status of slaves by 
the .< and daughters of Washington and 
Lincoln. It will be a poor policy for 
Californians to keep on making racial 
discriminations against Japanese and taking 
provocative actions which wound our 
national . honor and create suspicions, 
resentment and revenge. We deplore the 
actions of jingoes and demagogues in 
America which engender bitterness and 
breed international discord and dissention 
between the two friendly nations. We 
hope that the Government and people of 
the United States will try to apply to 
their dealings with Japan the principles 
of justice and equality which have been 
their dominant national ideals ever since 
the landing of Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
Again I repeat, what Japan expects of 
America is a fair treatment and a square 
deal, and nothing else. 
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The Truth About Japanese Farming 
in California 

By Toyoji Chiba 
( Continued from last issue). 


Additional Facts About Sice 
Production. 

We have said that in agriculture co- 
operation, not competition, should be the 
rule. We wish to give an actual case in 
substantiation of this. Rice culture in 
California has increased until it occupies 
an area of 150,000 acres and is the most 
profitable agricultural industry in the 
State. This rice culture, which is now 
counted as one of the most promising 
future agricultural industries of the State, 
until seven years ago was in the experi- 
mental stage. The government and some 
land companies had made several experi- 
mental efforts but the rice did not ripen 
satisfactorily and at one time rice growing 
in California was abandoned as impossible. 
But Japanese, with years of experience in 
their own country, not minding any 
number of failures and sacrifices, brought 
superior early-ripening varieties from 
Japan, devised methods of irrigation and 
cultivation, and at last demonstrated the 
possibility of rice growing in California 
as a successful and profitable business. 
That this is true is proved by the fact 
that 85?£ of the varieties of rice grown 
in California is from Japanese seed. And 
yet the Japanese who by these great 
sacrifices, won for California this new 
agricultural product, operate not more 
than 29,000 acres of the 150,000 acres 
of rice farms in the State, the other 
121,000 acres* being operated by Ame- 
ricans and others. As we said before, 
farming under the open sky has no secrets 
which can be monopolized, be they ever 
so profitable. In a very few years the 
American landlords whose strongly alkaline 
lands were worthless have been able to 
make them most useful and valuable lands. 
From fourteen to fifteen dollars per acre, 
these lands have jumped to a valuatioh 
of over a hundred dollars per acre. Rough 


land from which could not be harvested 
more than five or six sacks of barley once 
in three years, now produces over forty 
bags of unhullcd rice, worth at present 
six cents a pound. 

Or this land can be leased at an annual 
rental of thirty-five to fifty dollars an 
acre, or let out on shares, the owner 
receiving one-third or two fifths of the 
crop. 

This highly profitable development 
shows, on one hand, that in farming there 
are no secrets and no monopoly. At the 
same time, on the other hand, it shows 
what a perversion of facts, what an 
unreasonably fabrication is the assertion 
that the Japanese arc invading and 
monopolizing the agricultural lands of 
California. 

Japanese Farmers in 
California. 

'Flic entire area of lands in California 
under cultivation by Japanese farmers is 
390,637 acres but 80 ”.'o of this area is 
leased land. The land operated by Japan- 
ese owners is less than 1 o?S. In the 
distribution of agriculturalists, the Sacra- 
mento* Valley comes first in point of area, 
next Southern California, then Sail JoA^uin 
County and the region about Fresno in 
Central California. 

In the region where Japanese farmers 
have made the greatest development, the 
Sacramento Valley, the soil is of the 
poorest, having a cement-like hardpan a 
foot below the surface, not only almost 
unfit for growing anything but grapes and 
strawberries, but even in grapes and 
strawberries barely producing more than 
half as well as other parts of California. 

And again, in the lower river region, 
the so-called Delta of the San Joaquin" 
where Japanese farming is most extensively 
developed, the land was originally a 
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water-submerged swamp. By building 
embankments and getting rid of the water 
within them, and removing the willows ■ 
and cat-tails it has been made arable. 
But the fields are ten to fifteen feet below 
the water level anil always at a low 
temperature and emitting marsh gas. The 
drinking water is bad. Swarms of 
mosquitoes abound and hygienic conditioas 
are exceedingly unwholesome. Americans 
and European immigrants cannot live there 
at all, as is proved by the fact that the 
number of European and American 
residents in that region is practically 
negligible. 

Again, the regions in the vicinity of 
Livingston, Fresno and Bowles, where 
Japanese agriculture is developing, not 
only were like deserts, the land being 
practically abandoned as almost wholly 
incapable of producing anything, until the 
Japanese moved in a few years ago, but 
with a scorching climate in which ease- 
loving, weak-willed, unsteady immigrants 
liavc no desire permanently to reside. 

The bitter hardships and sacrifices of 
the Japanese immigrants who colonized 
these places where life is so difficult are 
made plain in the mute messages of 
thousands of tombstones in the outskirts 
of Fresno. 

A few years ago, a writer in the “ San 
Francisco Chronicle,” who had investigated 
the Japanese farming communities in 
California, published a report containing 
the following passages which we think 
will suffice to show what sort of lands 
were settled by Japanese, what sacrifices 
they made, and how strenuously they 
battled : 

“The story of Livingston is alino-i a roianec. 
It is u tale of licmctu Idus simple agiinst ho>lile 
natural conditions, financial dis.i>tor and year after 
y«ir ol disaj>|K>iiitment, hut a struggle maintained hy 
stout hearts with indomitable perseverance until it 
end'd, as a romance should, in complete victory. 
It is a till?, tno, of th? tHjwor of CUrUlian faith, of 
a moral triumph over material olwtacl s no less than 
the material triumph that the l.iv illusion coin i:-ts 
have won. 

For Livingston is a Christian xilony, and tii.it faci 
has, in more than o.»e way, profoundly mtiiumod the 
• development of th.* colony. It is tliat fact that 
prevents Livingston, the highest example of a 
Japanese fanning community in California, from 
being taken as this most typical example. The fact 
that many of its members were Christians has had 


so much to do with the success of tin community 
that ii lias in a measure set this colony ajxut from 
other Japanese agricultural settle. neats. 

This is said with no intent to draw a*iy comparison 
whatever b .tween the values of different religious 
systems. It. is merely slating a fact. Because 
Livingston color. Lis are Christians they have hail 
certain advantages in the community of which tiny 
are a part, and these advantages have brought 
development of a kind tlvit not otherwise have coine 
to them. Men of other faiths agre* in this statement. 
Why this i* tni ■ will appear in the story of ilie 
colony. 

'I'll.* soil was shifting sand, blown by desert winds 
that sucked up and whirled away every vestige of 
moisture, its bare surface scorched by a fierce sun. 
There was no shade, no water, no sanitation, no 
schools, no churches. There was nothing to make 
life worth living. In fait, life there was believed 
impossible. 

An American c.ilony lud Iiceu planted at Livings- 
ton twelve year* Imfor. 1 , but after a brief struggle 
with hoslil ; conditions, lunl vanished. It simply 
** lilew away,” its distant ncigliliors said. These 
Japanese were laughed at when lliey announced tliat 
they would settle at Livingston. Their own people 
laughed at them. They were told that they, too, 
would bj blown away by the fierce wiuds tliat 
whirled over the hot sands. 

The colony was almost blown away. Kstablislied 

in 190O, it faced disaster after disaster and almost 
starv 'd through five lean and hungry years before a 
prnlit came. It found conditions at Livingston to lie 
as Iiad as th -y had b;en represented. The wind, 
unhindered as it now is by plantations of trees, swept 
away the soil they had loosened by cultivation and 
dried up their young plants. (Grasshoppers dovoured 
what the wind left. Water for domestic purposes 
had to be carried for two miles. Then, in 1909, 
the Japanese American Bank in San Vraucisto, which 
held a second mortgage on their lands, closed its 
doors. 

Tlu; out lixik was then the blackest the colony had 
faced. 'l*lie members bad no money in their houses, 
families were without a nickel on hand. Through 
the Long hard times that followed there were days 
when families could not buy bread. Tltay got along 
only by little borrowings and there w to many 
instances when live cents carried an entire household 
fur several days.” 

: VY0111 the S. T. Chronicle, fan. 10, 191S) 

This is only one example reported by 
tile Chronicle writer after investigation 
made on the spot, but probably the resident 
Japanese of the present day in every 
locality have all had similar experiences. 

Even the Japanese are not espcially 
desirous of living and working in deserts 
where sanitary conditions are bad. or in 
low, damp places, performing excessively 
hard labor which European immigrants 
dislike. If they could choose they would 
prefer the mild" climate of the coast with 
its charming scenery and pleasant dwelling 
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places, or flourishing cities with their 
attractive amusements and other advan- 
tages, just like other people. But unfortu- 
nately the Japanese in California were 
late comers. When they immigrated 
^Jie advantageous labor opportunities and 
business enterprises had been appropriated 
by earlier residents. Grade unions and 
labor organizations had been formed and 
there was hardly any place left where 
they could enter. Nevertheless up to ten 
years ago Japanese immigrants landing at 
San Francisco and Seattle did fairly well 
in the operation of restaurants and 
laundries in those cities. But they 
encountered great opposition and pcrsccu- 
tion from the unions and rather than 
remain in occupations where they must 
stand in competition with those earlier 
residents they abandoned these occupations 
for one involving harder work and a less 
pleasurable life. They had to enter the 
fields abandoned by European immigrants, 
the poorest agricultural lands. This* is the 
way the Japanese have developed the 
farms. 

Meanwhile not only was there almost 
no opposition to or comjietition with the 
Japanese, but among the Japanese farmers 
intending to engage in new agricultural 
enterprises there was always the thought 
that they had conic to America and must 
not lose their attitude of respect for the 
residents who were here before. To this 
end it has come to be an unwritten law, 
that as far as practicable the sphere of 
their activities and development shall be 
in the direction of agriculture. Necessary 
articles of every day use, clothing, food, 
and household goods, and most of the 
materials needed in the business, are 
purchased from American stores. And 
even in the streets of cities, shops, 
restaurants and other places of business 
are not to be set up in places where there 
would be competition with Americans. 
Certainly there is no effort to compete 
with residents who were here before. A 
good example of this is Livingston which 
has been mentioned before. 

In consequence of tlie disadvantageous 
fact that the Japanese were late comers 
the protects with which they have to do 
for the ' most part are such as require 


extremely hard work in production, or 
are unprofitable, or else such as cannot 
-well be produced except by Japanese. 
This fact is another strong proof that 
Japanese are not in the position of com- 
petitors with other farmers. 

Comparing the total agricultural output 
of the State of California, and the 
principal products, with the total output 
of the Japanese and their principal 
products, we find that according to the 
report of Dr. Heck, President of the 
California Bureau of Agriculture for 1918, 
the value of grajxjs and other fruits was 
$ 171 ,626,00b and of grain and vegetables 
$351,400,000, total $523 ,026,000. And 
according to investigations of the Japanese 
Agricultural Association of California at 
the close of 1918, the value of Japanese 
farm products was $53,375,000, that is, 
about 1 00/0 of the total output was 
produced by Japanese. Of this to?£ of 
farm products, those with which Japanese 
have most to do are truck crops such as 
strawberries, asparagus, celery, and toma- 
toes, of which 80 0/0 to 90 % of the entire 
output in the State is produced by 
Japanese. But these crops all require a 
stooping pasture, great manual dexterity 
and painstaking methods of work which 
other laborers with long legs unsuitable 
for stooping cannot endure. Not only 
this, but this is a kind of farming which 
Americans and immigrants from Europe 
dislike to follow. Hence it is perfectly 
clear that if the Japanese had nothing to 
do with this kind of farming the output 
of such' products in California would be 
reduced more than half. In the growing 
of cantaloups which are produced in the 
United States only in localities with the 
hottest climates, like the Imperial Valley 
in California and Rocky Ford in Colorado 
where they are mostly produced, the heat 
at ripening time is intense, especially in 
the Imperial Valley where it exceeds 14 ° 
degrees Fahr. The land there is below 
sea level and the entrance is called the 
gate of hell which shows the popular 
impression as to climate. It Is a dis- 
agreeable, unsanitary region. When the 
wind blows the whole house is filled with 
yellow dust and no matter how closely 
the doors are shut, the rooms and even 
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the closets are covered with dust. It is 
impossible even to preserve the foodstuffs 
completely. , 

This region for years has been an 
abandoned waste where nobody desired 
to settle. Moreover, the Japanese, liad 
never seen cantaloups in their own country 
and, of course, had absolutely no ex- 
perience in their cultivation. In normal 
circumstances there is no reason why large: 
numbers of Japanese should be connected 
with farming in a region where life is 
so disagreeable. Hut here again their 
grievous position as late comers made the 
luxury of choice in climate, convenience 
of living, or work in which they were 
experienced, impossible. There was no 
chance left for them except in work 
which most Americans and European 
immigrants could not do or work which 
they never ventured to do. Therefore, 
they had to engage in such hazardous 
and unprofitable work. 

On the other hand, in the culture of 
such products as grain, fruit, beans and 
rice, in which the work is done with 
comparative convenience by the use of 
machinery, where the labor of cultivation 
is not difficult and is comparatively free 
from danger, the fact that the cultivation 
of these products is widely carried carried 
on also among American farmers even 
though tlie land was first opcnixl up and 
its cultivation begun by the Japanese is 
another proof tliat the charge that the 
Japanese are driving out the California 
farmers or are comjjctitors against them, 
is an idle fancy totally without foundation 
in fact. 

Facts About Japanese 
Land-Ownership. 

We greatly regret that the anti-Japan- 
ese debaters and Americans in general 
have very erroneous and exaggerated ideas 
of the real situation in the matter of 
Japanese ownership of the land. 

The area of land owned by Japanese in 
California, according to investigation made 
by the California Central Farmers Associa- 
tion at the close of 1918, including lands 
purchased prior to the enforcement of the 
(California) land law and also lands pur- 
chased after the law went into effect in 


the names of children, did not exceed 
30,305 acres. (When the California land 
law went into effect in *1913 they held 29,- 
500 acres). Comparing this with the total 
land area of the State, 99,617,280 acres, 
it does not exceed 1/3281. Of the total 
farming land in California, 27,911,444 
acres, it is not more than 1/92 1. 

Lately the anti-Japanese agitators have 
been declaring that the Japanese, in spite 
of the land law, are busily forming com- 
panies with Americans and making exten- 
sive purchases of land, and that soon all 
the land of California will be in their 
hands. Hut this is mere idle rumor. We 
believe that any one who considers the 
matter frankly and without bias will admit 
that, in the nature of the case, the owner- 
ship by Jajxinese of shares of stock in land 
companies in which a majority of the stock 
is owned by Americans is in no way 
dangerous. On the contrary, there is no 
knowing to what extent California could 
be developed and the interests and welfare 
of Americans promoted if Americans, pos- 
sessing wide tracts of land and large 
capital, would give part of their stock to 
Japanese in order to bring out their 
superior agricultural skill. 

For three thousand years the Japanese 
in the narrow confines of their native land 
have cultivated the soil and have made it 
produce food for 60,000,000 people, a 
surprising fact of deep significance. Oil ihe 
other hand, it enables one to imagine 
what trouble and distress they have under- 
gone in order to preserve the productivity 
of the soil, and on the other hand, the 
fact that to the Japanese farmer the habit 
of valuing and taking care of the land has 
become second nature must not be over- 
looked. We believe that in all the world 
the Japanese people have no superiors in 
the matter of producing large crops from 
small areas and in the habitual skill with 
which they are able to restore the produc- 
tive energy of the soil. VVe do not think 
that even the Danes, who have world-wide 
fame for their intensive farming, surpass 
the Japanese in this respect. Look, for 
example, at the illustrations of this in* 
California. The Japanese who were late 
comers, when tliey took up farming had 
to settle on the poorest lands in California, 
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as can be easily imagined by the poorness 
of the soil in the vicinity of Florin, 
Livingston and Bowles near Fresno, where 
Japanese farmers are peacefully settled. 
But the Japanese with their inherited three 
thousand years experience in restoring the 
energy of the soil, had no sooner settled 
there than, like King Midas, they convert- 
ed those regions immediately into the best 
farming districts of California. We think 
this fact proves the above statements re- 
garding the skill of Japanese in the treat- 
ment of* land. 

Examples of the way in which Japan- 
ese farmers are converting abandoned 
farms into excellent ones have already 
been written up frequently by American 
investigators, but vve wish to add another 
instance. Eleven years ago a Japanese 
farmer at Livingston bought from ail Ita- 
lian or Portuguese farmer who had become 
weary of country life and abandoned 
it, a fifteen acre field of desolate land 
planted with old almond and fig trees 
which had almost ceased to bear. The 
Japanese purchaser had become fond of 
firming and desired to establish there a 
permanent home. This industrious settler 
bought up manure from the nearby town 
and spaded it into the old field. While 
others irrigated once, he irrigated two or 
three times. He cultivated deeply and 
painstakingly over and over again, and 
while taking measures to restore the soil 
he also pruned the old fruit trees, grafting 
in branches of improved varieties, spraying 
to drive out injurious insects three or four 
times where others sprayed but once, and 
as the result of this improved culture there 
is probably no fruit farm to be seen in 
California which compares with this one. 

And not only so, lie has an improved 
home, lives like Americans, is educating 
his children, and enjoys the perfect con- 
fidence of the Americans in the vicinity. 

This is but a single example. Wo could 
adduce any number of similar examples 
among the Japanese settled farmers in 
various places but this will suffice here. 

lapanese Expert Intensive 
Farmers. 

The statement that there are few who 
c qusfl the Japanese in intensive farming is 


verified by the strawberry and vegetable 
industries which are largely carried on by 
them. On a small area of from two acres 
to forty acres a single family raises pro- 
ducts worth thousands and tens of thousands 
of dollars. At the present time California 
has vast areas of arable land which lie 
idle because there arc so few cultivators, 
but as the population increases year after 
year and an unlimited power of consuming 
farm products develops, intensive farming 
sooner or later will become necessary, as 
has been pointed out by Dr. Hunt of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of California and other intelligent agri- 
culturalists. It is also an unquestionable 
fact that in growing the various kinds of 
products now being cultivated, rotation of 
crops and fertilizing must be practiced. 
Otherwise the most fertile land will deteri- 
orate year by year. 

Japanese farmers have made such points 
subjects of re peitcd, careful study and 
contrivance. For instance, they have been 
studying for several years the problems 
of the crop rotation and the expulsion of 
the panic weed in the rice fields of 
northern California, and steadily they have 
kept on until success is assured. This is 
one example. 

Should be Given Fair and 
Democratic Treatment. 

In short, it is not an exaggeration to 
say that the great agitation which is 
being made over the paltry holdings of 
farm land by Japanese here in AmcricdT, 
with its unlimited areas of uncultivated 
land, particularly in California, is the work 
of instigators who are frightening people 
with shadows. Since there is already a 
gentlemen’s agreement it is proper that 
the governments of both nations should 
do their best to prevent the coming of 
new immigrants, but the attempt to rob 
good agricultural settlers already in the 
country and peacefully living on the soil, 
assimilating themselves to the American 
spirit, ideals, manners, customs and national 
sentiments, of their liberty to cultivate the 
soil and their power to multiply children, 
is something which we do not think a 
civilized people, particularly the Americans 
who respect the right of possession and of 
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rights already secured, will venture to do. 
Even in Japan with its small national 
domain and excess of population, not only 
is national sentiment gradually tending to 
leniency in respect to alien ownership of 
land, but there are absolutely no discrimi- 
natory laws against persons from abroad. 
Moreover, the tendency of the ago in all 
the World is gradually towards new ideals 
which discard all discriminatory treatment 
based on race and nationality. America 
is peculiarly the land of opportunity, a 


land which boasts of her magnanimity and 
forbearance towards all, and it is the spirit 
of her treatment of immigrants from 
abroad which is making America increas- 
ingly preeminent. We believe that the 
Americans of this new age will never repeat 
the cruelties of the Pharoahs of ancient 
Egypt or the oppressions of the old Ger- 
man regime in Poland, but that by loyalty 
to the true spirit of the nation, will make 
glorious the future history of America. 


Census of Japan 

liv IlKlKluit Ogawa, President of the Census liureau. 


T HE census of Japan was taken on 
October i without any hitch although 
the country was visited by a somewhat 
severe typhoon the previous night. The 
preliminary report on the census will be 
published about the end of the current 
year. 

Many people think that the recent 
census is the first one which has been 
taken ill this country. This is however 
a mistake. History shows unmistakably 
that an accurate census was taken in this 
country twelve centuries ago under the 
regime of the h'mjieror Kotoku. 

Later too, the census was taken many 
times in this country, by the order of the 
Emperors or the feudal lords. Under 
feudalism, it was the custom of the lords 
to take a census of their fiefs periodically, 
in order to . know the population, the 
occupations of their subjects, and the 
acreage under cultivation. 

During the Tokugawa Shogunatc, census 
was also taken very frequently chiefly for 
the purpose of ascertaining if there were 
people who believed in Christianity, which 
wds banned by the Shogun. Therefore, 
the census under the Tokugawa Shogunatc 
wast essentially a census of religions ; but 
it also served to throw much light upon 


the actual state of affairs in this country, 
regarding the population and the occupa- 
tions of the people. The feudal lords also 
took the census regularly, with the main 
object of securing data for levying taxes. 

After the Restoration of 1868, the Im- 
perial Government instituted the Statistical 
Bureau for the purpose of investigating 
the population every five years. The last 
investigation took place in 1918, when the 
Bureau based its work upon the census 
registers kept by municipalities and other 
local bodies. But as there are many 
l>eople who neglect to register the births 
and deaths in their families, the records 
kept by them are not satisfactory. 

Ajjart from the statistical Bureau, 
various prefectural offices have conducted 
their own investigations, being necessitated 
to do so in the discharge of their official 
duties. The police authorities have at the 
same time made their own investigations, 
by making house to house visits. Even 
they, however, can not get absolutely 
correct information, sirice people often 
make incorrect reports. 

By these experiences, the authorities^ 
have learnt that passive calculation which 
leaves the initiative in the hands of the 
authorities will not do. Indeed the 
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passivism has failed even in America 
where the people take so much interest 
in statistical work. 

According to the New York Times , the 
recent census in America, at least in 
New York, is incorrect. The New York 
paper informs us that after the government 
officials made their formal investigations 
the newspaper men visited the districts 
and found that there were many people 
who had had no visit from the census 
officers. The journal adds that this shows 
how inaccurate and incorrect is the official 
census which is based upon the “ passive 
calculation,” with the initiative left in the 
official hands. 

The Imperial Government had at first 
decided to hold a regular census in 1902. 
With this end in view, a census law was 
enacted, providing that all jjcoplc should 
fill up the census blanks, handed them, on 
1st October 1902. Owing, however, to the 
outbreak of war with Russia, the projected 
census was postponed indefinitely. 

In 1918, the Government decided to 
enforce the above census law which had 
been held in abeyance, and the census was 
taken on October 1 this year. Three 
hundred thousand officials were appointed 
to attend to the taking of the census, the 
salient feature of it being that the initiative 
was entirely left in the hands of the 
licople. It was obligatory that they 
should report themselves, by filling up 
the schedule. The result has proved 
satisfactory. The three hundred thousand 
officials only handled the reports prepared 
by the people. That tlie people measured 
up to their responsibilities and showed an 
appreciation of the government’s efforts, 
evidenced in the correctness of the 
chedules, for scarcely any omissions have 
been detected in them. There were not 
;i few cases in which those who had so 
far neglected to report to the municipal 
°r town or village registry offices, came 
forward of their own accord and filled up 
the census schedules. There were even 
tramps who went to the village census 


offices and filled up the schedules. Indeed 
a certain tramp appeared at the Census 
Bureau in Tokyo to report himself. 
Therefore, it may not be too much to 
say that the recent census-taking, though 
it lias been the first organised one in this 
country, has been pretty successful, thanks 
to the realisation of the necessity of census 
on the part of the nation at large. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss 
to say that Japan is one of the oldest 
civilised peoples of the world. Centuries 
ago when the larger portion of Europe 
was still in a barbaric condition, Japan 
had her own civilisation, which was by 
no means inferior to the present European 
culture, though it was different from the 
latter in form. She had also her own 
art and literature which were too of no 
mean order. This is the reason why 
Japan had experienced no difficulty in 
adapting and assimilating the European 
civilisation, when it reached this country 
in its eastward advance. Foreign critics 
have been obliged to admit the aptitude 
of the Japanese for politics, literature, 
art, and philosophy, but they have doubted 
whether the Japanese people have a 
superior ability in mathematics, especially 
statistical work, such as the census-taking. 

Being isolated from the continent, as 
they were, the Japanese people have lived 
for centuries a jieaceful life. Racial strife 
and the consequent keen struggle for 
existence have not been experienced in 
this country. Therefore it has been 
thought generally that the Japanese liave 
no special interest in such statistical works 
as have an important bearing upon 
practical life. 

It can not be denied that even the 
people in this country too have shared in 
this belief, some of the authorities being 
not excepted. Indeed, I and the other 
officials in charge of the census had 
regarded with some misgivings the result 
*of the census-taking of October 1. 

Everything, however, has proceeded 
satisfactorily, indeed so satisfactorily that 
all misgivings and apprehension have been 
swept away. — Amply has been demon- 
strated the fact that the Japanese are not 
only skilled in art and literature, but also 
stand a comparison with Europeans and 
the Americans in scientific work. 
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Before closing, let me have a word 
why October i was selected for the date 
of the census. In some countries, the 
census is often taken on December 31. 
But Japan took her first census on October 
I, because the jx^ople have a comparatively 


leisure time at this season and are serene 
in mind. In the spring time people become 
buoyant and are given to travelling and 
frequently change their dwelling places, 
while the summer time finds the farming 
classes busy. 


The “ Carnivorous English” and the 
Independence of India 

By Or. Rabindranath Tagore 

[A Letter from Lornion ) 


Ever since my arrival in London I have 
been so much surrounded by crowds of 
people that correspondence has become 
well-nigh impossible. From all I see and 
hear I now understand one thing very 
clearly, more clearly than ever before, 
that at present we are fully and fatally 
under the heels of the carnivorous English. 
They are evcrbcaringly powerful ... At 
the time of the frightful English atrocities 
in the Punjab last year I thought that 
they might have been purely accidental, 
due mainly to grotesque panic. But from 
the official reports of the parliamentary 
debates on the subject, I now thoroughly 
realize that that savagely callous brutality 
permeates every particle of blood tliat 
flows in their veins, and is indelibly 
ingrained in the very marrow of their 
bones. Some of these human beings here 
have even admired the blood-soaked feats 
of General Dyer as “ splendid brutality.” 
In this connection 1 have been more than 
shocked at the revolting signs of blood- 
thirsty ferocity amongst even the women 
of England. The time has come when 
we must be thoroughly convinced tliat we 
have nothing, absolutely nothing, to ex- 
pect from the British government and the 
British people. To expect anything from 
them is to insult one’s |wn self. So long 1 
we were under the hypnotic spell of the 
seductive phantoms of the hope that they 
will give and we receive. They were to 
be the givers and we the beggars. But 
we are lucky indeed tliat they are not 
capable of making gifts. For gifts ruin 
the weak sooner and easier than deceit. 
If we were strong, if we were powerful, 


then acceptance of ifts could not make 
us small, could not shrink our souls. 
Every great nation accepts gifts from 
others. It is like accepting taxes. The 
one who has power always gets. The 
king ever gets, but the beggar never. So 
even death is better for us than to extend 
our hands to receive gifts from such a 
people as the British. 

The " moderates ” of our country beg 
from them with folded liands ; and the 
“ extremists ” beg with eyes red with anger 
— that is the difference between the two. 
(The revolutionists are not mentioned here. 
— Translator). The former wag their tails 
before the master’s table, and the latter 
only bark. The “ moderates ” think they 
are very wise ; and the “ extremists ” 
think they are very heroic. But lo ! the 
cuffs from the British fists and the kicks 
from the British boots fall equally on the 
back °f both. The crumb from their 
master’s table, too, fall equally for both, 
and they get busy fighting amongst them- 
selves over the division of crumbs. Thus 
they do not have the time to attend to 
the works of our country's welfare. Real 
work remains neglected. Under these 
circumstances kicks from the master's 
boots are more precious to us than crumbs 
from his table. — Translated by % Basanta 
Koomar Roy, (the biographer of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore) from the original letter in 
Bengali written by the Hindu Noble 
Prizeman to a friend in India during his 
recent visit to* London. The letter was 
published in the frabasi (a leading Ben- 
galee Monthly) for Bhadra 1327. Sep- 
tember, 1920). 
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The European Peril 

By A Student ov World-Peace. 


1. Revolution vs. Reaction. 

The New Asia can discover two forces 
of a diametrically opposite character in 
the world politics of today. These 
are manifest,, first, in the conditions of 
international diplomacy brought about by 
the “ Peace ”, and secondly, in the spirit 
of universal unrest focussed and embodied, 
for the time being, in the Bolshevik 
soviets of Russia. The one, represented 
by the association of the victorious allies, 
miscalled the League of Nations, lias re- 
produced the reactionary regime of the 
Congress of Vienna, the Holy Alliance, 
and the dictatorship of Mettcrnich, the 
arch-protagonist of absolutism. The other 
has for its counterpart, to continue the 
analogy from the past century, the revolu- 
tionism militant, which born in the 11 ideas 
of 1789,” maintained its checkered career 
by combating the powers that be in 1815, 
1830 and 1848. The problem of world- 
reconstruction of our own times is therefore 
bound to repeat, maybe during compara- 
tively shorter intervals, the great conflict 
between revolution and status quo on well 
known historic lines. It is in and through 
the fire-baptism of this new war or series 
of wars that Asia seeks her liberation 
from the imperialistic and capitalistic 
domination by Kurope and America. 

This is not the first time in human 
development when grandiloquent phrases 
and sonorous shibboleths have been invent- 
ed to camouflage the old Adam. The 
present generation of intellectuals and 
statesmen have but taken the cue from 
their great-grand-parents of the Napoleonic 
era. Who, indeed, could have been more 
emphatic in proclaiming from house tops 
the principles of a “ lasting peace,” the 
“just division of power.” etc. in their 
schemes for the “ reconstruction of social 


order ” than those diplomatists of the early 
nineteenth century? Nor has human na- 
ture been remade overnight to warrant us 
in believing that we are far removed from 
the age of scramble for spheres of influence- 
In the new doctrine of self-determination 
of peoples that has been employed with 
vigor against the Germanic and Turkish 
interests one can easily recognize the old 
statecraft of the balance of power, only 
writ large. From the standpoint of allies 
it is in fact the same thing turned inside 
out. As such it bids fair to be the 
greatest disturber of the tranquillity of 
Kurope. The bunch of new buffer-states 
that have been conjured up to lie between 
the Germans and the Russians is in reality 
a row of live storm-centers where the 
Great Powers will have to encounter legion 
of old Balkan problems. And at least 
half a dozen Alsace- Lorraines have been 
manufactured by recklessly giving German 
populations over to Italy, France, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia snd Jugo-Slavia. One 
great hope of the enslaved nations of Asia 
lies in the activities of these German 
“ irredentas ” each of which is pregnant 
with the seed of a new war. 

2. Evacuation of Asia. 

It is obvious in any case that at the 
present crisis the New Orient can contribute 
to the Occident only a most paradoxical 
offer. The one serious question that is 
worth considering today is the question 
of the evacuation of Asia by the armies, 
navies and air-fleets of Kurope and Ame- 
rica. The expulsion of the West from 
the Ka. t is the sole preliminary to a 
discussion of fundamental peace terms. 
For the greatest problem before* the states- 
men of the world-reconstruction in the 
interest of durable peace is that of the 
freedom of Asia. Not until this has been 
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solved satisfactorily are there any chances 
for the genuine social-industrial democracy 
of man hoped for by the international 
socialists or for the conventional League 
of Nations championed by the capitalists 
and the capitalist-bossed intelligentsia. 

Humanity is in the sorest need of an 
emancipated Asia. Every inch of Asian 
soil must be placed under a sovereign 
state of the Asian race, no matter whether 
sovietic-coinmunal, republican, monarchical, 
democratic or autocratic. 

Is the political consciousness of Europe 
and America alive to these demands ? 
Certainly not. For, the one fact that lias 
been systematically ignored both by the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat is that the 
last war arose neither out of the nationality 
problems in Europe nor out of the class- 
struggle in the Western world but essen- 
tially out of the keen rivalry for dominat- 
ing the lands and seas of Asia. Anti 
yet where did Asia stand at the peace 
conference ? Virtually no where. The 
Congress at Versailles had practically no 
problem as to the reconstruction of Asia 
left for solution to the diplomatic tug-of- 
war. For, the fate of Asia had already 
been sealed. Asia was doomed months 
before the humiliating armistice was swal- 
lowed by the Germans, long before the 
ignominious surrender of the German navy. 

3. Bolsheviks and the British 
Empire. 

Asia was resha|x:d almost automatically 
through the Bolshevik unmaking of the 
Russian Empire. The collapse of military 
Russia left Asia absolutely to the tender 
mercies of British imperialism. The hege- 
mony of England over the Asian continent 
was thus brought about not more by the 
war itself tlian by onJ^of its by-products, 
the Russian Revolution. 

In 1914 the equilibrium of Asian politics 
rested on three important props. The 
first was the Anglo-French treaty of 1904, 
the second the Anglo-Japancsc Alliance of 
1902, 1906 and 1911 and the third the 


Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. These 
three arrangements had served to stabilize 
for a decade the balance of power in Asia. 

The Entente was a final confession of 
defeat on the part of the French in their 
imperialistic race with the English. Since 
the loss of Egypt in 1882 and the humilia- 
tion at Fashoda in 1898 France had been 
used to pursuing a pin-prick policy with 
her rival wherever she could. But to 
shunt her off from the Asian tracks Eng- 
land gave her a free hand in Morocco. 
French mastery in Indo-China however 
was not questioned in any way. The 
French sphere of influence in Siam, more- 
over, wjis clearly delimited, and of course 
like that of every other power France’s 
finger in the Chinese pie remained undis- 
turbed. 

Having eliminated France from the 
Asian game or rather having localized 
French ambitions within fixed areas the 
British proceeded to strengthen the new 
friendship of Japan on the morrow of her 
victory at Port Arthur and on the Tsu- 
shima Sea. For, Japan was the strongest 
of . the powers likely to compete with her 
in China and the Chinese waters. Tlu: 
British overtures could not but be welcomed 
by the Japanese themselves as the line of 
least resistance was the only advisable 
course for Japan. She needed, further- 
more, the backing of a first class European 
power. She agreed, therefore, to help 
England and glibly proclaimed the policy 
of open door in the Far East. England 
was thus assured of the status quo in 
Southern and I Ulster 11 Asia. 

The next great force to reckon with 
was Russia. * But the loss of her navy in 
the Japanese War, the humiliation abroad, 
and tlie revolution at home had deprived 
the bear of its claws and nails. England, 
therefore, liad nothing serious to fear from 
the Northern Colossus, against whose solid 
advance in Siberia and Manchuria through 
the concession of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (granted by the Cassini-J J-Hung- 
chang convention, 1896) she had been 
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forced to contract the Japanese Alliance 
in 1902. The rising German power, on 
the other hand, was threatening to be a 
portentious menace to the British world 
dominion. Consequently Great Britain 
managed to put in abeyance the traditional 
Russo-phobia and by a sudden change of 
front, successfully pooled her interest with 
her' greatest enemy in Asia since the Cri- 
mean War of 1856-57. The upshot was 
the Anglo-Russian Convention leading to 
a friendly settlement of claims in Persia, 
the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan and Tibet. 
The Middle Eastern Question was thus 
closed satisfactorily for the British Empire. 

That question like all other questions 
in Asian and colonial politics was indeed 
opened by Germany's ultimatum to the 
established powers in 1914. But for all 
practiced purposes there were no changes 
in the situation as long as there was a 
fighting Russia. The extinction of her 
military power, however, since Nov. 9, 
1917 created a huge vacuum in the politics 
of Asia. The consequence was a violent 
shifting of its centre of gravity. For one 
thing, the equilibrium of China, so far as 
the Powers are concerned, has been com- 
pletely upset. Its stability cannot be 
restored until and unless the issues are 
finally decided in the Yangtsze Valley 
between England advancing through the 
South and through Tibet and Turkestan, 
and Japan advancing from the East and 
through Manchuria .and Siberia. In every 
other sphere of Russian influence, however, 
England has stepped in as a matter of 
course. Today she is thus the sole arbiter 
of the fate of the entire Middle East, and 
the so-called Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1919 
has only legalized the tic facto robbery. 

4. A Monopoly in World 
Control. 

Even without the Great War the Rus- 
sian Revolution would have bequeathed to 
Ihe British Empire the undisputed suze- 
rainty over Persia, the Persian Gulf, Af- 
ghanistan and Tibet, and the lion’s share 


in the control of Central Asia and China. 
Add to this the results of the War. 
Mesopotamia has been conquered from 
Turkey, Arabia and Armenia are British 
protectorates, the Palestine zone is in 
Franco- British hands. With the exception 
of French complications in Syria and Japa- 
nese in Kiao-chao, England finds herself 
the exclusive master of the situation. The 
entire sea-front from Suez to Singapore is 
British. And over the whole land mass, 
between the South Asian seas and the 
series of Mid- Asian waterpartings, the 
Caucasus, the Karakum Desert, the Hindu 
Kush, and the Tianslian, Great Britain’s 
will is law. Verily, this single-handed 
domination of Asia is the greatest peril 
the world has ever known. Never was 
British imperial and colonial power more 
formidable than it is today. The triumphs 
of England over the Spanish Armada and 
over Louis XII after the reconstruction at 
Utrecht or even her expansion since Wa- 
terloo are but insignificant beginnings of 
world-subjugation compared with what is 
in store for her from now on after the 
eclipse of Russia and Germany as powers. 
The British Empire has besides been in- 
sured for a few decades at least against 
the challenge of a powerful enemy. The 
last and only possible rival of England 
has been brought to its knees. The united 
militarism of the allies has now made the 
world safe for Pax-ftritanuica. 

Nay, democracy has thus been granted 
a safe asylum among the children of men ! 
For, in sooth, is not the expansion of 
Britain in naval power, commerce, colonies, 
and protectorates, or those new-fangled 
“ mandatories," tantamount to the conquest 
of liberalism, liberty and law on earth? 
This is how the average American lias 
been taught to r%ard the end of the war, 
thanks to the idealism of President Wil- 
son ! Even the combined intellect of the 
United States has not seen any further 
than this. How could it? The mind of 
man even in the twentieth century, even 
after the event of November 7, 19*7 ls ^ 
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indolent as in the days of Duns Scotus 
and Galileo. It is tenaciously clinging to 
the old political moorings. It is tremen- 
dously afraid of new standards in inter- 
national ethics. And the brain of America 
used as it is to the comfortable atmosphere 
of a thoughtless optimism induced by the 
century-old seclusion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is naturally too timid to rise to the 
height of tile occasion. Men and women 
inured to the unquestioning dogmatism of 
Browning’s “All’s right with the world” 
since “ God’s in His Heaven ” are the 
least expected to look facts squarely in 
the face. When therefore the bullion 
power of the United States determined to 
enter the lists of the Armageddon as the 
St. John the Baptist of world democracy, 
on what other political psychology could 
the quixotic adventure be based except on 
the postulate that the world is safe for 
democracy, civilization anti humanity, as 
long as it is safe for the British Empire ? 

But even America, pragmatic as she is, 
cannot long remain blind to accomplished 
facts. She cannot help asking the qi jest ion 
now that the war is over: “ How is the 
world to be delivered of the British peril ?” 
France lias long been a non-entity, at best 
only a second fiddle. Kor the time being 
Russia is pulverized and enfeebled, although 
her message is quite powerful all the world 
over. The Germans can hardly raise their 
head for a generation. And Italy, al- 
though growing, is not yet a formidable 
power. 

The only protests can come from Japan 
in regard to Eastern Asia, if at all. But 
they are bound to be too feeble. Little 
Nippon is dazed by the extraordinary 
c hanges that have taken place. Even her 
own independence may be in danger. She 
cannot any longer look for self-defense in 
the mutual competition among the Great 
Powers, for virtually there are no Great 
Powers left. The complete annihilation of 
German influence in the Pacific and the 
Far East is certainly not an unmixed 
blessing to the Japanese people or to the 


Chinese, nay, for that matter, to the Asians 
as a whole. 

Is then the American merchant marine 
and navy destined to contest the British 
monopoly of world control? Or, is an 
Anglo-American Alliance going to be the 
terror of the second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century? 

5. Achievements of the War. 

Every cloud, however, has its silver 
lining. The Orient is not blind to the 
fact that so far as Europe is concerned, 
the achievements of the war are already 
great. Notwithstanding the problem of 
German irredentas and other minorities, 
Europe is certainly going to be a far 
more decent place to live in tlian before. 
The nationality principle for which Kos- 
ciusko died and Kossuth fought, and to 
which Bismarck and Mazzini gave a recog- 
nizable shape lias at length been thoroughly 
realized. It has in fact been carried to its 
furthest logical consequence. The slogan, 
“ one language, one state,” may not in 
all cases turn out to be as convenient in 
practice as it is mystical and romantic in 
theory. Europe may need federations and 
Zollvereins in order to modify the extre- 
mely atomistic organization of the new 
ethnic politics. The causes of friction, 
besides, between neighboring tariff or admi- 
nistrative unions may Jong continue to be- 
at work. But, on the. whole, the ana- 
chronism of racc-submergcnce and race- 
autocracy that prevailed on a large scale 
between the Jura and the Urals arid be- 
tween the Baltic and the Black Seas lias 
been rung out once for ever. 

\ot less fundamentally than the problem 
of nationality lias the foundation of sove- 
reignty been reconstituted. Through pub- 
lic ownership, municipalization, initiative, 
refurcudugi anil recall the form of govern- 
ment in every stale of Europe is tending 
to be far more liberal than the idealists 
could ever conceive. The age of Lenin's, 
anti-property democracy, labor republic 
or proletarian dictatorship is perhaps yet 
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rather far off from universal acceptance. 
But the phenomenal expansion of the 
rights of the people or M constitutional 
liberties ” is an accomplished fact; and 
u progressive taxation 99 as well as repudia- 
tion of national debts arc bound to emerge 
as the principles of the “ new order 99 in 
administration. 

Last but not least in importance must 
be admitted tlie enrichment of European 
polity through the creation of a new de- 
mocratic type in the Soviets of Russia. 
This new species of constitution is' a 
distinctively original contribution to the 
social development • of mankind. The al- 
most spontaneous emergence of soviets 
throughout the length and breadth of Rus- 
sia indicates' that these organizations are 
essentially akin to, if not identical with, 
the traditional Mirs of the Slavic peasants. 
Only, these village communities, or autono- 
mous “ little republics 99 of rural communes, 
have been harnessed to the new Bolshevik 
problem of controlling the factors of 
wealth production in the interest of the 
working class. As such, the Russian ex- 
periment is of profound significance to the 
medieval, i. e. the economically and intel- 
lectually “backward” countries of the 
present day, where village communities in 
one form or another have obtained from 
time immemorial. For it is demonstrating 
that in order to evolve a democratic repub- 
lic every people need not repeat the 
industrial revolution and capitalistic regime 
by which Western Europe and the United 
States were transformed in the nineteenth 
century. The new nationalities of Europe 
and the subject and sertii-subject peoples 
of Asia have thus got before them the 
precedent of a new popular sovereignly. 
This deepening of democracy as achieved 
. in Russia is going to be the starting point 
of all' nationality movements everywhere 
on earth. 

.6. The Fallacies of Neo- 
# * liberalism. 

But, on the other hand, • through the 


impact of the war, an intense wave of 
militarism has enveloped all ranks of the 
Asian people from Manila to Cairo. The 
vindictive nationalism of the lsist two de- 
cades has been lifted up to the spiritual 
plane in Asia's consciousness. 

This circumstance will be regretted no 
doubt by the liberal forces of new Europe 
and new America. For, from the stage 
at which they themselves have arrived 
theirs is today the creed of internationalism 
and disarmament. But can it be expedient 
for the suffering races to trust themselves 
peacefully to the vague dreams of a 
millennial Utopia ? 

For obvious reasons Asia cannot afford 
to be misguided by such an hallucination, 
brilliant though it be, nor to have confi- 
dence in the ignis fatuus of Western good 
will. The liberals and radicals of the 
new Orient have to be militarists perforce. 
Theirs is the natural and necessary reac- 
tion to the oppressive “ white man’s bur- 
den 99 of the last century. 

The goal of nationalist Asia is however 
identical with that of internationalist Euro- 
pe and America. The emancipation of 
mankind from all possible sources of ex- 
ploitation, atrophy and degeneracy is the 
common objective of both. The “ class 
struggle " of the West thus becomes anti- 
alienism or race-struggle in the East, because 
for all practical purposes capitalism is 
there embodied in the foreign rulers and 
foreign captains of industry. Until foreign 
domination is overthrown, the socialists 
and labor leaders of Asia must have to 
advocate the tenets of nationalism, backed 
by native capitalism if need be. Asia’s 
struggle with her own capitalists is of 
course not in abeyance for the present, 
but will be accelerated as soon as the 
foreign iiftubus is subverted. 

The neo-liberals and socialistic radicals 
of the Western world seem moreover to 
harbor the’ illusion tliat the form of go- 
vernment at home cannot but affect the 
colonial policy of nations. Theoretically 
it should, but actual history is different. 
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Evidently the -Western liberals are igno- 
rant of the conditions of foreign commerce 
and empire in Asia. But can they forget 
the fact that justice in home politics has 
ever gone hand in hand with injustice and 
tyranny abroad ? And are there any 
grounds for admitting that the popular 
governments of the Western world are less 
detrimental and ruinous to the dependen- 
cies and protectorates than the formally 
autocratic states? 

Look to France, the “ cradle of liberty.” 
Which of the colonial powers has been a 
more criminal offender on this score than 
the French republic ? The exploitation of 
Indo-China by France has surpassed even 
the notorious repressiveness of the Dutch 
in Java and the Fast Indies. The treat- 
ment of the Chinese empire since 1842 
and subsequently of the Chinese republic 
by the Powers has left no warm corner 
in Young China's heart for one “ foreign 
devil *' as against another. It was not 
possible likewise for Young Persia to make 
any distinction between Czaristic Russia and 
constitutional England whether as regards 
the forceful partition of a weak people's 
territory into spheres of influence or as 
regards the interpretation of those spheres. 
Italy has not displayed greater humanity 
or fair play in occupying the Turkish 
Island off the Southwest coast of Anatolia 
(against the terms of the treaty of 1912) 
than Germany did in seizing Kiaochao. 

The inroads of America, again, although 
Monroe-doctrinated, through the Hawaii 
and Philippine Islands into the Asian sphere 
cannot be less dreadful in Japanese estima- 
tion than the slow but steady Russian 
avalanche which culminated in the event 
of 1904. Belgium has come in contact 
with Asia only in the Customs service of 
Persia. Yet the Belgians have succeeded 
in earning the Persian liatrcd even more 
bitterly than the English and the Russians. 
The Ottomans tried alliance with every de- 
nomination of Christianity and with every 
species of European nationality. All have 
been found equally wanting. And India's 


long experience with Great Britain has 
brought into relief the fixed idea of all 
imperialism viz., that, be the Cabinet liberal 
or tory, no subject race must be dragged 
into the whirl pool of party politics. 
About every specimen of Europe and 
America therefore Young Asia is entitled 
to generalize to the effect that 

“ His honor rooted in dishonor stood. 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely 
true.” 

But perhaps the neo-liberals would meet 
New Asia with a ready made rejoinder: 
“ Well, you are talking only of the chauvi- 
nists, the junkers and jingoes, the bourgeoi- 
sie and capitalists of Europe and America. 
They are the enemy of labor everywhere 
on earth. But the working classes of the 
different nations bear no grudge against 
one another. They are not committed to 
any distinctions of race or to any policy 
of exploitation.” The best reply to such 
a position of alleged internationalism in 
the labor world is the systematic maltreat- 
ment and persecution of Chinese and Japan- 
ese “ immigrants ” by the people of the 
United States. That story has out-pugro- 
med the pogroms of Romanoff Russia. 
In this instance, however, curiously enough, 
friends of Asian labor were the American 
bourgeoisie and capitalists. The anti-Asian 
Immigration Bills of 1904 and 1917 were 
the direct consequences of the resistance 
offered by the organized labor force of 
America. 

Are the leaders of the workingmen 
awakened to the injustice perpetrated on 
Asian labor in the U. S., Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand? It is not surprising, 
therefore, that “ Thou Brutus too ?” is the 
only remark with which the radicals of 
the Orient can greet their comrades of 
the Occident. With whom, then, is Asia 
to flirt? With the bourgeoisie or with 
the proletariat of Europe and America? 
It is too much to expect that Asia should 
be able to discriminate between the Jew 
and the Gentile, the Greek Church man 
and the Methodist, the republics and the 
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monarchies, the employer and the laborer, 
while reacting to the despotism of the 
ruling races. Young Asia, therefore, ex- 
pects the labor parties and socialists of 
Europe and America to demonstrate their 
distinctiveness from the bourgeoisie classes 
by championing the freedom of subject 
races in an effective and convincing manner. 

7. Bulwark of World Peace. 

The new Asia fully realizes the situation. 
It knows tliat the Orient has nothing more 
to lose. It has grown desperate in the 
consciousness that the only future that 
awaits the peoples of Asia is an extermi- 
nation like that of the dodo or the bison. 
It has, therefore, accepted the challenge 
and ultimatum of Europe and America. 
It has also formulated its own demands in 
response. These arc being pressed into 
the world's notice not indeed loud enough, 
for as yet Asia is unarmed and disarmed. 
But humanly speaking, it cannot remain 
armless for an indefinite period. The day 
of reckoning is not far off. 

The time is fast approaching when Eu- 
rope and America will have to admit that 
their peoples must not command greater 
claims or privileges in Asia than the top- 
ics of Asia can possibly possess within 
the bounds of Europe and America. The 
West will then be compelled to appreciate 
the justice of the demand that Asians 
must enjoy the same rights in Europe and 
America as Europeans and Americans wish 
to enjoy in Asia. 

In the meantime the world is witnessing 
the dawn of a new era in international 
relations. The idealists of revolutionary 
Russia have made their debut by dissipat- 
ing to the winds the secret and other 
treaties of the old regime as so many 


scraps of paper, and by ■ declaring the 
independence of subject races both Asian 
and European. This is the first instance 
in the annals of diplomacy and foreign 
policy when Europe has been honest and 
sincere to Asia. This is the first time in 
modern history when the lvist and the 
West have been treated on equal terms. 
This is why every intellectual of the New 
Orient hails with enthusiasm the birth of 
Bolshevism as a spiritual force. For he 
finds in Young Russia his only Western 
colleague in the task of making the world 
safe from economic exploitation, imperial- 
ism and foreign rule. 

The surest bulwark of international peace 
will, then, be furnished by an alliance 
of the international socialism of continental 
Europe with the militant nationalism of 
Young Asia until the new Metternichs are 
forced to capitulate and find their proper 
place in the limbo of oblivion. Simul- 
taneously from the insular angle let the 
British Labor Party, if it chooses to be 
sincere, warm itself up to bring out an 
Anglo-Saxon edition of Bolshevism and 
manufacture it in a shape understandable 
by the sluggish intellect of the newly 
fleshed imperialists of America. Ultimately 
through this grand rapprochement will the 
principles of the Russian Revolution, like 
those (jf the French, become the first 
postulates of a renovated humanity, and 
November 7, 1917, start the Year 1 of a 
momentous age of World-Liberation. It 
is on such an understanding that the plat- 
form of cooperation between the “ Sinn 
Feiners ” of Asia and fighters for the New 
Order in Europe and America can be 
erected for the emancipation of the races 
and classes from political and economic 
thraldom. 
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The Eternal Wisdom 

By Paul Richard 


Thou Art 

1. Birth and death are two limits; be- 
yond those limits there is a sort of 
uniformity. 

2. And shall I then no longer be? Yes, 
thou shall be, blit thou shall be some- 
thing else of which the world will 
have need at that moment. 

3. Can it be that change terrifies thee ? 

But nothing is done without it. 

4. Await with calm the moment of 
extinction or perhaps of displacement. 

5. Restore to heaven and earth tliat 

which thou owest unto them But 

of this dead man there is a portion 
that is immortal. 

6. Thyself awaken thyself: then protect- 
ed by thyself and discovering thy 
own deepest secret, thou shall not 
change. 

7. Thou remainest the same and thy 
years shall not fail. 

8. The moment that this mystery has 
been unveiled to thy eyes that thou 
art no other than Allah, thou shall 
know that thou art thine own end 
and aim and that thou liast never 
ceased and canst never cease to be. 

9. If thou canst raise thy spirit above 
Space and Time, thou shall find thy- 


self at every moment in eternity. 

10. Thou art, 

11. If in the morning you have heard 
the voice of celestial reason, in the 
evening you can die. 

12. Thence you can see that it is in 
a clear knowledge that is found our 
eternal life. 

13. Yes, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil. 

14. I do not die, I go forth from Time. 

15. I begin life over again , after death 
even as the sun every day. 

16. I was ilead and behold, I am alive 
for evermore. 

17. The day dies, I go towards repose, 
tomorrow evening the monastery bell 
shall ring out its accustomed voice, 
but no longer for me; I shall not 
hear it again as this I, but swallowed 
up in the great All I shall hear it 

'still. 

18. I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness. 

19. O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?... Death 
is swallowed up in victory. 


1) Tolstoy. — 2) Epictetus. — 3) Marcus Aurelius.- -4) i«l. — 5) Rig Veda. — 6) Hindu Wisdom. — 7) Hebrews 
I. la— 8) Mohyddin-ibn-arahi.— 91 Angelas Silesiucs -10) Delphic Inscription. — 11) Confucius.— 12) Kuysbroeck. 
13) Psalms XXIII. 4.— 14) Lebrun.— 15) Book or the Dead.— 16) Revelation I. 18.— 17) Anammandcr.— 18) 
II Timothy IV. 7. 8. — 19) I Corinthians XV. 56.55. 
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The Meiji Shrine and His Late Majesty 

By Marquis Shigenobu Okuma. 


The erection of the Meiji Shrine, to 
eternally commemorate the magnificent 
virtues and glorious achievements of His 
Late Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, was 
sanctioned by the Court on November 22, 
1913. It expressed a unanimous desire on 
the part of the entire nation to deify this 
Great Sovereign as kami , which was 
evidenced in the earnest appeals to the 
Cabinet Ministers and Elder Statesmen by 
public-spirited local leaders, in the House 
of Peers' adoption of a petition sent in by 
the Imperial Educational Society, and in 
the House of Representatives' memorial 
to the Government. An Imperial Ordinance 
dated December 20 of the same year 
regulated the organization of an investiga- 
tion commitce for the erection of the 
Shrine, while the Budget of the expenses 
involved in the construction was unani- 
mously approved by the 35 th session of 


the Imperial Diet. On April 30, 1915, 
the organization of a Bureau for the 
construction of the Meiji Shrine was 
promulgated ; the Bureau has been presided 
over by H. I. II. Prince Sadanaru Fushimi. 

The people of Japan from remote ages 
have had the good fortune of having many 
a wise, just and benevolent Sovereign. 
Our first Emperor Jiinniu, in particular, 
brought all local chieftains under a single 
authority on theocratic, universal brother- 
hood basis. This unification of the country 
took place 2,580 years ago. Before and 
after 370 A. 1). when the Chinese lore and 
institutions were brought to Japan from 
Korea, various improvements were steadily 
made by illustrious Emperors. Local self- 
rule was gradually encouraged, local ad- 
ministrators were appointed from among 
local leaders, by the Emperor Shomu. It 
was the Emperor Qjin who introduced the 
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continental civilization and fostered the 
education and industry of the people. In 
the 7th century the Emperor Tcnji, as the 
Crown Prince to the Emperor Kotoku, 
accomplished what is known in history as 
the Reform of Taikwa (era) by which the 
power of the strong was restrained, the 
land was made public property, the popula- 
tion carefully numbered, arable land and 
houses were given those who had none, 
a system of mutual relief of the poor, the 
disabled and the old was established, and 
a way opened for direct appeal to the 
Throne. Moreover, when China of the 
Tang dynasty invaded and annexed Kudara, 
a part of the ancient great Korea, this 
Emperor chivalrously fought against the 
Chinese at the head of Japanese marines 
and land forces. When Kudara was 
reduced, over 2,400 Koreans were given 
safe refuge and land in this country. 
Once in peace with China, he did not 
hesitate to adopt superior arts and institu- 
tions of that illustrious Tang. 

All the Emperors and Empresses, before 
and since, have always identified themselves 
with the true interests of the people. Hut 
men who stood at the helm of the State 
in the name of the Sovereign, 1639 -1867, 
made the grievous mistake of ] persistently 
adhering to a policy of closing Japan's 
door to foreign intercourse, which involved 
the country in internal turmoil and in 
ignorance of external affairs. The first 
American Envoy's arrival on our shores, 
T853, was however preceded by a small 
number of Japanese patriots and thinkers 
who had urged the need of a political 
reform. Wlien the Emperor Kdmei, the 
Emperor Mciji's father, died in 1866, the 
whole country was seething with the 
burning question whether the Feudal Au- 
thority could treat with foreign nations 
without the Imperial sanction. In January, 
the following year, the Crown Prince who 
was in his sixteenth year ascended his 
Ancestors' Throne. This is the Sovereign 
who is now enshrined at Yoyogi. 

Coming to the Throne so young and yet 


at a time of unprecedented national crisis, 
His I^ate Majesty succeeded in recovering 
the political power entrusted to the mili- 
tary leaders for seven centuries, in 
eradicating the retiring policy of national 
isolation firmly established for two cen- 
turies, in breaking down class barriers and 
privileges so that the Government might 
be in the hands of the able and the 
efficient, and in inducing the people to 
seek knowledge in the world far and 
wide. 'Pile freedom of conscience was 
recognized, arts and industries were en- 
couraged, laws and tax-systems were 
revised, the Army and Navy were 
reorganized, and a constitutional represen- 
tative form of government was established. 
All this conduced to win for Japan a place 
of honour in the comity of nations. Two 
external wars were also fought under the 
Emperor Meiji for the peace of the Far 
East, which proved to the world that 
there was no invincible enemy of justice. 
The Japanese Empire, in consequence, 
became larger in territory and moral 
influence. A small island country of the 
Eastern Seas lias thus become a member 
of the family of great Powers. These 
wonderful achievements may be jiartly due 
to wise counsels of his loyal advisers who 
were called in to eminence by the dire 
needs of the times, but in the main they 
were the natural results of His Majesty’s 
glorious virtues and of the people’s con- 
fidence in his illustrious Ancestors, which 
inspired the entire nation with the belief 
tliat their loyal support of Imperial wishes 
would lead them on the path of progress 
and prosperity. 

To commemorate the Emperor Meiji is, 
therefore, to commemorate his Imjierial 
Ancestors as well, and also to commemo- 
rate the unanimous strivings of the entire 
nation during his reign; nay, indeed, it is 
an everlasting testimony to the fact that 
the Imperial House of Japan and the. 
Japanese nation are one and inseparable. 

A sudden rise of Japan into prominence 
during the Meiji era may, without fear of 
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which they and their an* 
ccstors had worn for cen- 
turies for the purpose of 
self-protection and perso- 
nal dignity, without mur- 
mur or hesitancy. Refor- 
mation thus went on with 
an irresistible force, not 
only through the spiritual 
guidance of the Imperial 
Ancestors and the wise 
counsels of able statesmen, 
but also, and largely, 
through the perspicacity 
of intellect and an initia- 
tive and daring spirit on 
the part of the Emperor 
contradiction, be said to have originated Mciji himself. His personality filled the 
in the famous “Oath of Five Articles,” country with an atmosphere of freshness 
which the then young Emperor made and vigour. This observation leads us to 
before the gods of he wen and earth and a narration of the life and character of 
promulgated on March 14, 1868, the first His August Majesty. 

year of Meiji. It stated that all affairs Horn as a second child to the Emperor 
of state should be decided by public Koiiiei on November 3, 1852, the Emperor 
opinion as expressed in popular assembly, Meiji passed away in 1912 in his sixty- 
that both high and low with one mind first year. Ilis first name was Sachi-no- 
should boldly carry out all ad mini strati ve Miya, but it was changed into Mutsuhito 
measures, tint civil and military officials when lie became the Crown Prince. He 
as well as the masses of people should be was gifted with a good memory, an 
made to attain their respective goal so inventive faculty, and a sympathetic 
that they would never feel weary of their temperament. The young Prince did not 
lot, that the evil customs of former times forget the date of the death of the father 
should be broken through and everything of any one of his personal attendants, 
should be based upon the just and equitable and he never failed to offer something to 
principles of nature, and finally that know- the spirit of the dead on every memorial 
ledge should be sought for throughout the day. On such an occasion. His Highness 
world thereby to broaden the foundation u.«ed to make some ingenious design of 
of the Imperial r -gijne. As soon as this the family crest of that particular person, 
heart-stirring message was published, the or devised an artistic figure by modifying 
historically loyal people of Japan could no the crest, and he saw to it that the 
longer remain in their wonted state of Bureau of Imperial Cuisine prepared a cere- 
lethargy. Some civil strife followed, it is monial cake bearing the design or the 
true; but it was only through the misunder- figure to be offered the departed soul at 
standing of the true nature of this radical a memorial service. On happy occasions, 
reform. Soon therefore peace was restored, too, he always remembered to felicitate 
All feudal clans voluntarily and from his attendants with gifts. This s\\ eet dis- 
patriotic motives surrendered their fiefs to position to rejoice and sorrow in common 
the State ; all members of the hereditary with his subjects, and his wonderful memory 
samurai class gave up the two swords and inventiveness, have long been admired 
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Iicnrien or Imperial Resting Ilall. 


by those who were privileged to know the 
young Prince personally.* 

Very early in life he took to riding, and 
enjoyed it greatly. In his seventh year, 
while waiting for the repair to be made 
of a wooden horse, given him by his 
Imperial Mother, His Highness would wait 
upon the Imperial Father on the back of 
a court-lady with another as an improvised 
horse-jockey 1 At each turning of the long 
corridor to the Audience Chamber, the 
imitation steed was instructed to say hilun 
like a real one, the little rider himself 
pretending to regulate the horse’s steps 
with his stirrups. Of course, on returning 
to his own room he would not forget to 
reward the court ladies for their special 
service with some gifts. One day he 
wished to give a dress to the horse-lady. 
But finding that the thing was not ready 
on the spot, he bestowed on her the toy he 
had most prized. Throughout his life, in 
similar way, his Majesty disliked tardiness 
in recognizing people’s merits. He was a 
bom lover of riding so that, during his 


reign, he never ceased to personally decide 
all affairs pertaining to the Horse Bureau, 
although the general conduct of the Imperial 
Household affairs was entrusted to the 
Court officials. 

His I -ate Majesty was particularly fond 
of composing waka or thirty-one syllabic 
Japanese verse. Once he said to a courtier, 
“ A taste for poetry inspires one with 
new ideas and fresh vigour in a moment 
of mental obsession by a perplexing pro- 
blem." From the early age of eight 
until his demise, during the sixty years of 
his eventful life, the Emperor Meiji wrote 
altogether 8o,ooo poems and every one 
of them breathed .the spirit of a great 
monarch or sentiments of humanity and 
ancestor-reverence. Among them the lines 
expressing the idea that he wished his 
mind should be as serene, and his heart 
as broad as the clear limitless sky; or 
that how lonely the aged father must be 
at his work in the rice-fields, after all his 
sons had gone to war, are specially indica- 
tive of the character of superman. When- 
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ever such an ode was made public, how it 
thrilled the hearts of the entire nation ! 

According to an established usage, he 
familiarized himself with Japanese and 
Chinese classics in his earl}' years and his 
few class-mates were chosen from among 
the sons of the court nobility. After his 
accession to the Tlirone, however, he 
studied Occidental politics, law, history, 
and Japanese and Chinese lore with learned 
tutors, besides attending to the affairs of 
State. The Imperial Household was re- 
organized and the Imperial person was 
surrounded, not by effeminate courtiers 
and ladies-in-waiting as before, but by 
simple and sturdy samurai from the coun- 
try — a radical reform that made Takamori 
Saigo, a veteran statesman of the Imperial 
Restoration, admire His Majesty’s effort 
at self-perfection all the more. He was so 
earnest and thoroughgoing in every branch 
of study that he would not stop question- 
ing his tutor until every word, every 
phrase uttered by the latter was clearly 
understood. But at the same time he was 


most careful not to break his golden 
silence and to be always respectful to his 
tutors, and seldom expressed his own 
opinions. 

Repletion of the Army and Navy was 
the great work of his long reign. First, 
the class of hereditary samurai was abol- 
ished, and in 1870 a conscription law was 
promulgated. The Imperial Navy at the 
time of his coming to the Throne, consisted 
of only seventeen vessels of which the 
whole tonnage was 17,000; but within 
forty-five years it became 300 ships and 
600,000 tons. At military manoeuvres the 
Emperor Meiji used to be in personal 
command with sabre in hand, and once in 
the vast field of Narashino His Majesty 
encamped with General Takamori Saig5. 
Sometimes he would take a long cruise 
on a warship. 

lie paid special attention to foreign re- 
lations and entertained profound respect 
for the Ruling Houses of other countries. 
When the Turkish ship, with Osman Pasha 
on board as an envoy of the Ottoman 
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Empire, ' met with an accident off the 
coast of Kii in 1890, the Emperor Meiji 
shed tears of sympathy, sent a lord cham- 
berlain and a court physician to the spot 
to render what aid they could to the 
survivors, and H. M.\s ships Kongo and 
Hiei were instructed to escort them home. 
At the time that the late Russian Czar, 
as the Czarevitch, visited Japan in 1891 
and unfortunalcty encountered a fanatic’s 
assault, at Otsu, our Emperor immediately 
started to make a call of consolation and 
hearing that the wounded I’rince had 
already boarded the Russian warship at 
Kobe to return to his country at once, 
His Majesty proceeded thither straightway, 
shook hand with Mis Russian Highness 
and tendered apologies. His personal visit 
and sympathy greatly helped, it need 
hardly be stated, to soothe the feelings of 
the Russian Government and people and 
thus prevented a serious breach in our 
friendly relationship with the Northern 
Power. 

Throughout his career the Emperor Meiji 
patiently endured hardships, lived a thrifty 
simple life, and showed a big-hearted - 
ness in listening to plain-spoken advice. 
It was during the Russo- Japanese war, 
that a Minister of State submitted to the 
throne for Imperial sanction a proposal of 
a summer vacation for his subordinate 
officials. His Majesty made no answer 
for a while; so the Minister again asked 
his gracious will, when he was, much to 
his shame and dismay, gently told: 41 Is 
there any summer vacation for the soldiers 
at the Manchurian front?” In the year 
of his demise when the July heat was 
excessive and unbearable, two icc-pillars 
were placed near the Throne to make the 
chamber a little cooler; but the ever 
thoughtful Emperor commanded their im- 
mediate removal, saying : 14 1 hear there 

are many people suffering from an un- 
usually high price of rice this year, and 
I can not bear the idea of lightening the 
heat for myself alone under such circum- 
stances — henceforward there shall be no 


icepillar near me!” 

He had an implicit trust in the Cabinet 
Ministers always, but paid minute and 
serious attention to all affairs requiring 
his sanction. However urgently Imperial 
decision might be requested, His Late Ma- 
jesty would keep the document until every 
point in it was clearly understood and 
considered to be quite right. When the 
Prime Minister was in audience, the Em- 
peror took special care not to say yes 
or no lightly; when he disapproved the 
Premier’s proposition, he would say no- 
thing so that his silence might suggest a 
reconsideration or reinvestigation. On 
such an occasion some oversight was sure 
to be detected on further research. When, 
for instance, a certain Premier presented 
to the Throne a list of candidates for 
Imperial appointees to the House of Peers, 
a second asking for his sanction elicited 
only one word “ re-in vestigate ” from His 
Majesty, and the document was returned 
as it was. The said Premier discovered 
afterwards that one of the candidates was 
unfit for the honour. The Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce once asked for 
the Imperial sanction about a stallion pas- 
turage ; the Emperor after .a brief silence 
simply said 41 reconsider the matter ”, and 
the whole measure was found inconsistent 
with the principles embodied in the already 
existing regulations. 

Immediately before the opening of the 
Russo-Japanese war, its pros and cons were 
hotly debated between the responsible 
members of the Government, but all of 
them hesitated and were afraid of suggest- 
ing a decision that would seal or unseal 
the fate of a nation. The Emperor’s one 
word tuiakau (we shall fight) was sufficient 
to make all the Japanese of one mind. 
Rut His Majesty did not declare war for 
the mere sake of fighting. His aim was 
nothing but to establish a lasting peace in 
the Ear East, for which he felt compelled 
to exercise the great authority of one 
whose rule w^s the rule of right, and not 
of might. That the eternal peace of the 
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whole world was his ideal was well re- 
vealed in an ode the Emperor composed 
during that international conflict. It sang 
the pathetic note: " Why do thus wind and 
wave rage on the four seas where we 
thought all were of one blood?". 

For twenty years no increase was made 
in the Civil List — such an offer on the part 
of the Government was refused by the 
Emperor, though the expenses of the Im- 
j>erial Court were steadily increasing. 
They were met by strict economy alone. 
He also broke through the old custom of 
confinement in the Palace. Between 1872 
and 1887, Imperial tours of inspection were 
made in the South-western, the North-east- 
ern, the old Metropolitan (round Yamashiro 
whose capital is Kyoto), the Northern, the 
Hokkaido, Chyiigoku and other Provinces. 
On the occasion of his visit to the North- 
land, the Emperor noticed many people 
a icted with an eye-disease —a fact no 
single person in the cortege observed, — so 
he ordered the local administrators to pro- 
vide for their medical treatment, and at 
the same time gave a fund toward the 
work. The same abundant sense of human- 
ity even in his last years inspired the 
Imperial foundation of a charity society 
for the medical care of the poor. 

When he ascended the Throne in his 
minority, the first Regent was Nariyuki 
Nijo, a court peer; next, Sanetomi San jo 
and Tomomi Iwakura, both court peers, 
were his advisers, while Takamori Saigo, 
Takachika Kido, and Toshimichi Okubo, 
assisted the two advisers. Hirobumi ltd, 
Kiyotaka Kuroda, Aritomo Yamagata, 
Tsugumichi Saigo, Masayoshi Matsukata, 
my humble self, Kinmochi Saionji, and 
Taro Katsura were Prime Ministers to the 
Emperor Meiji. 

His August Majesty with the aid of 
these able advisers made the Japan of the 
Meiji era great and glorious. In the 
moulding of his god-like personality, how- 
ever, we can not leave unmentioned the 
part played by the loyal and faithful 
lakaniori Saigo, the greatest of all Res- 


toration statesmen. He it was who re- 
commended such high-spirited young men 
as Shinpachi Murata, Tomocnosuke Taka- 
shima, Yoshitake Shima, Masayoshi Tsu- 
tsumi and Kakutaro Seko, as gentlemcn-in- 
waiting to the youthful Majesty. It was 
Saigo, again, who brought close to the 
Imperial person such a model of Japanese 
chivalry as Tclsulard Yamaoka. In the 
early years of his reign, there was nothing 
unmanly in the atmosphere of the Imperial 
Court. Kifu Motoda's lectures, in parti- 
cular, always revealed an unswerving de- 
termination and an earnest desire to make 
His Majesty a peerless and absolutely ideal 
monarch. Tomozane Yoshii, the incarna- 
tion of loyalty and kindness, also added 
to the born qualities of the late Emperor. 

We Japanese of the present time should 
not indulge in mere retrospection of the 
past. A heavy responsibility falls upon 
our shoulders to carry to perfection the 
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glorious work begun by our Meiji Majesty, 
to uphold before the whole world the 
essence of our national spirit as embodied 
in his humanity, his faithfulness, and his 
wisdom. The construction of the Meiji 
Shrine is but a concrete expression of the 
realization of this moral obligation by the 
entire nation of his Japanese subjects. 

Her late Majesty the Empress Dowager 
Shoken is also commemorated in the Meiji 
Shrine. She ably but inobtrusively assisted 
the Emperor Meiji as a devoted and sa- 
gacious helpmate, offering him counsels on 
affairs of the State and the Court and 
participating in the joys and sufferings of 
the people. She was indeed possessed of 
all the feminine virtues. Like His Late 
Majesty, the Empress also excelled in the 
art of versification; but like him, again, 
she sang from a heart that throbbed for 
the true interest of mankind. “A shallow 
stream, if dammed up, will overflow its 
banks; so the popular mind should be 
allowed to flow freely on in its natural 
course” — was a revelation of Her Majesty's 


idea of government. She did so much, 
in particular, to encourage the education 
and uplift of women and girls and in the 
promotion of charity, in all its branches. 
While the work of the Committee of In- 
vestigation for the Commemoration of the 
Emperor Meiji was in progress, Her Majes- 
ty too passed away and in consequence 
the Home Office notified the people on 
May 1,1915, that Their Majesties would 
be commemorated together in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Meiji Shrine belongs to the highest 
class of shrines called Kwampei , that is to 
say, it is a State shrine. Its site was 
selected by the afore-said Committee from 
among various places that have been 
recommended or offered by the people. 
Yoyogi is to the west of the Imperial 
capital — so near the city and yet so quiet 
and full of natural beauty. Because Their 
Majesties reigned at Tokyo for forty-five 
years, it was fortunate that such an ideal 
spot should have been found at a short 
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distance from the Imperial Palace. The 
title “ Meiji Shrine ” was taken from the 
name of the era which signifies “ Bright 
Rule.” More than one era name were 
often used in former times, during the 
reign of an Emperor or Empress, but after 
the Restoration of 1868 it was decreed 
that one era name to one reign should 
be the rule. In the case of our late Ma- 
jesty, the name of the era was made his 
posthumous title as well. At the time of 
the Restoration, a question arose at the 
Court of Kyoto— Restoration of what pe- 
riod of Imperial rule? Learned Misao 
Tamamatsu’s opinion prevailed and it was 
agreed tliat the late Emperor’s Government 
was a reversion to the time of the first 
Emperor Jimmu when there was no class 
rivalry or no religious controversy or no 
hereditary privileges. A representative 
form of government in which the Sove- 
reign and his people co-operated as one 
body politique was anticipated in this early 
decision. As the Emperor Jimmu is com- 
memorated at Kashiwabara, Yamato, where 
he established his rule, so the Emperor 
Meiji is now enshrined in Tokyo-Fu where 
his Court was removed after the Imperial 
Restoration. 

The precincts of the Meiji Shrine are 
divided into the inner and outer courts. 
The Inner Court comprises 220,000 tsubo 
while the Outer Court comprises 180,000 
(one tsubo about 6 feet square). One 
broad walk separates the two courts. In 
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the Inner Court there are Honden or the 
Main Shrine, Haiden or the Hall of 
Worship, and Homotsuden or the Treasure 
House. Of course there are, besides, 
shrine-gates attached to the Main Shrine 
and the I Tall of Worship, and other con- 
structions. An old Palace, a Shrine Office, 
and a Tea Room arc also found there. 
In the Outer Court there are to be a build- 
in commemoration of the Imperial 
funerals, a picture gallery in commemora- 
tion of the lives and characters of Their 
Majesties, a hall in commemoration of the 
compilation of the Constitution, and a 
stadium for games and sports. The archi- 
tecture of* the Main Shrine is called Na- 
garezukuri or “ Flowing style ” from the 
shape of the roof, made from luuoki bark 
and kaya grass. The edifice in itself is of 
plain wood. And the general effect is 
one of grandeur in simplicity, which is 
heightened by the awe-inspiring stillness 
of the surrounding trees and waters. The 
place thus befits the moral object of the 
Shrine to remember the great deeds and 
august virtues of Their Majesties. 

For the .completion of the Inner Court 
and its edifices, altogether 5,219,563 yen 
has been expended, while the work of the 
Outer Court will require roughly 8,500,000 
yen before it will be completed in a few 
years. The first-mentioned sum was de- 
frayed from the National Treasury, while 
the latter will be raised by popular con- 
tributions. 


Preservation of Historic Sites, Beauty Spots, 
and Natural Monuments in Japan 

By. 1)r. Hiizij Miyake. 

A bill providing for the preservation of bill became a law on April 9, 19*9# an< ^ 
the historic sites, beauty spots, and natural on October 25 the Commission for the 
monuments was passed by the session of Preservation of Historic Sites, Beauty Spots, 
the Imperial Diet for 1918-1919. The and Natural Monuments was appointed by 
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the Government, thus marking a new epoch 
in the annals of the preservation of the 
places of interest in this country. 

It is true that the people in this country 
^have recently begun to take a keen interest 
in the preservation of historic sites, beauty 
spots, and natural monuments, but as this 
kind 'of work is attended with great dif- 
ficulties, it is no easy task to accomplish 
the object. But nonetheless the promulga- 
tion of the law for the purpose and the 
appointment of the commission must be 
admitted to be a very opportune piece of 
policy. 

It is a well-known fact that Dr. Con- 
wentz of Germany was the pioneer in the 
preservation work, and it is only fifteen or 
sixteen years ago that we were acquainted 
with the keen interest which various foreign 
countries were taking in this direction. 
The question had been discussed among 
the intellectuals of this country, but the 
people in general gave no thought what- 
ever to it. 

In order to draw the public attention to 
the problem, I contributed an article on 
the growing destruction of famous trees in 
Japan and the necessity for their preserva- 
tion, to the Toyo Gakngri Zasshi (Oriental 
Scientific Monthly) in 1906. Since then, 
I have given much time anti consideration 
to the problem and gathered instances of 
the destruction of the natural monuments, 
beauty spots, or historic sites. It is an 
indisputable fact that places of interest and 
natural monuments in this country are 
subject to a far greater destruction than is 
generally believed. I thought it my first 
task to arouse the public interest in the 
question and enlisted the assistance of Dr. 
Shu Miyake, a member of the House of 
.Peers, Marquis Yorimichi Tokugawa, a 
member of the House of Peers, Count 
Satotaka Tokugawa, also a member of the 
House of Peers, and the late Mr. Yoshio 
Tanaka, in the winter of 1911. Through 
their kind and public spirited assistance, a 
memorial for the preservation of historic 
sites and natural monuments was addressed 


the following spring to the Diet in the 
names of Count Shigetomo Ohara and one 
hundred and sixteen other persons. It was 
adopted by both Houses. This served to 
. draw the attention of the people to the 
preservation question. 

In pursuance of the memorial* the 
Government instructed the provincial au- 
thorities regarding the preservation of 
natural and historic monuments. It also 
compiled and distributed pamphlets dealing 
with the historic sites and natural monu- 
ments in Tokyo Prefecture. 

Now tliat the preservation work was in 
a fair way of developing, we had to con- 
sider practical and concrete measures for 
the successful operation of it. With this 
object in view, the supporters and symjia- 
thisers of the memorial organised an asso- 
ciation, in November, 1911. It was called 
the Skiseki Meisho Tcnncnkinenbutsu Ho - 
sonkyokai (Society for the Preservation of 
Historic Sites, Beauty Spots, and Natural 
Monuments), its object being to preserve 
not only historic sites and natural monu- 
ments, but also the beautiful spots which 
are so numerous in this country. 

Since its inauguration, all the members 
of the Society, including President Marquis 
Yorimichi Tokugawa, have been active in 
the investigation and preservation of the 
historic sites, beauty spots, and natural 
monuments. Every time a question arose, 
they made a useful suggestion to the 
government authorities. And it was not 
seldom that their activity served to save 
historic sites, beauty spots, and natural 
monuments from destruction. Their .activi- 
ty has not been limited to Tokyo alone, 
but on the contrary, it has been extended 
throughout the country. In addition to 
the bulletins which the Society publishes 
regularly, it also holds lectures on the 
subject, usually twice in a year, spring and 
winter, with a view to arouse the interest 
of the nation in its work. 

Although the preservation of the places 
of interest is carried out by the Govern- 
ment in this country, in foreign countries 
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the practical work is generally done by 
public organisations or private persons. 
In Prussia, it is a branch of the govern- 
ment enterprises and has achieved fine 
success. In Switzerland and America, 
however, where preservation work is also 
making a great progress, it is not con- 
ducted as a government enterprise, but is 
taken care of by societies organized for 
that purpose. Switzerland has an excellent 
Society for the Preservation of Natural 
Monuments. There is a similar organisa- 
tion in America with its headquarters in 
New York. It is supported by many lead- 
ing persons in America and receives much 
financial assistance from the millionaires. 
The organisation in America not only looks 
after the preservation of natural monuments 
and beauty spots ; but it also gives sug- 
gestions as to the laying out of parks. 

Foreign organisations for preservation, 
function in various ways. That of Prussia 
concerns itself chiefly with the preservation 
of natural monuments, whilc'that of Ame- 
rica pays attention not only to the historic 
sites and beauty spots but also to natural 
monuments. As Japan is an old country, 
it is full of historic sites. It is, therefore, 
needless to say that we should do every- 
thing in our power to preserve the numer- 
ous historic sites and monuments. At the 
same time, we must remember the fact 
tliat our country not only abounds in 
beautiful scenes but also in rich flora, 
fauna, and mineral deposits. Phis is the 


reason why we should try to preserve 
them. Of course it will not do to try to 
preserve everything of interest, but we 
should endeavor to preserve all that may 
well be prized as national treasures. * 

But appraisement is no easy task. It 
is attended with great difficulty, when we 
come across a practical case. It often 
happens that there are many things whose 
values arc not clear. In such cases, we 
must refer them to the decision of experts. 
There is no necessity to preserve each 
and every old or curious thing, unless it 
be possessed of sufficient value to justify 
its preservation. For instance, there are 
so-called many famous trees in various 
parts of the country. But when they are 
subjected to investigation, it often happens 
that they arc not worthy enough to be 
preserved. On the other hand, an in- 
valuable natural monument can be found 
in a thing which attracts but little attention 
of the public. 

Limited space at our disposal forbids 
us to dwell at full length upon the inves- 
tigations made in connection with the 
preservation work, but suffice it to say 
that our cherished object to make the 
Government care for the preservation of 
the natural monuments, the historic sites, 
and the beauty spots, has been attained 
at last. And it is my firm belief that 
the preservation of those things will go 
a long way toward the safeguarding and 
fostering of our national spirit. 


Professor Fenolosa and Japan’s Culture 

By NaoHIKO Masaki, Director of the Tokyo Academy of Art. 

I N 1852, when* Commodore Perry came It was he the famous Ernest Fenolosa, 
to Japan to open her to the American who was able to check the degenerating 
commerce, a boy was born at Salem, tendency of art in Japan and imparted to 
Massachusetts. Who would have thought it a new and stronger life. On the 21st 
that he should exert a great influence of September last which was the thirteenth 
upon the culture of this country, especially anniversary" of his death, a memorial service 
in the line of art? in his honor was held in Toky5 by his 
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friends and his former disciples. On the 
same occasion, his monument was unveiled 
in the compounds of the Toky5 Academy 
of Art. 

^ Fenolosa graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he made an exclusive study 
of philosophy, taking a keen interest in 
Hegel’s philosophic system. Upon his 
graduation from the university, he was 
recommended by the university president 
to the Tokyo Imperial University as a 
Professor, with the assurance that he 
would make contributions to the cause 
of science in Japan in spite of his youth, 
though the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity had hitherto never recommended 
so young a scholar to any foreign 
university. 

Indeed Fenolosa . was the youngest 
professor of the Tokyo Imperial University. 
The late Baron Hamao, the then President 
of the Toky5 Imperial University accepted 
the recommendation. This was in 1878 
when Fenolosa was in his tewnty-sixth year. 

On his arrival in Japan, Fenolosa found 
her still in the midst of violent convulsions. 
The civil war in Kyushu had hardly been 
suppressed, while the struggle between 
the radical and the conservative elements 
had culminated in the assassination of 
Minister Okubo of Home Affairs. In a 
word, Japan had been still suffering from 
the aftermath of the great upheaval of 
1868, no early settlement being in sight. 

Hardly had the Restoration of 1868 been 
brought into being, when a serious 
disturbance took place in Saga, Kyushu 
in 1874, closely followed by the rebellion 
in Kumamoto in 1876 and another of 
Saigo in 1877. Therefore a deep feeling 
of unrest had been prevailing, through- 
out the country, the people in general 
having profound misgivings about the 
future of their country. 

Fortunately, however, peace and order 
were soon restored with the downfall of 
the Great Saigo who led the rebellion in 
1877. The civil war which threatened 
the country with everlasting turmoil was 


nothing but the result of the collision 
between the radicals and the conservatives 
in this country. The radicals emerged 
victorious from the civil war, while the 
conservatives collapsed miserably. Their 
victory was doubtless due to the fact that 
the people, from the high government 
officials down, had been enthralled with 
a blind admiration for Rurope and the 
things European. The order of the day 
was then to live and behave like the 
Europeans, the gentry of the country 
being addicted to dancing with foreigners 
day and night, to consummate their so- 
called European culture. It was then that 
an opinion was gaining strength among 
these blind admirers of European culture 
for making English the national language. 
It may appear preposterous now, but it 
was advocated in dead earnest by them. 

During these critical times in Japan, 
Professor Fenolosa passed eight years in 
this country from 1878, filling the chair 
of philosophy in the Tokyo Imperial 
University. He sounded a warning to the 
Jajianese people that they were on the 
verge of losing their valued nationality. 
Esjiecially the Professor emphasised the 
necessity of preserving Jajjanese art. 

His pupils now are occupying prominent 
positions in society. To name a few of 
them: Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye, Professor 

of the Tokyo Imperial University; Dr. 
Nagao Ariga, Advisor to the Peking 
Government ; Dr. Yujiro Miyake, a 
leading publicist; and Mr. Jigoro Kano, 
formerly Director of the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School and now the President 
of the Kodokan Judo Hall studied under 
the Professor. 

Practically all the Japanese had passed 
under the glamor of European culture and 
despised their time-honored culture. But 
the Professor opened their eyes to the true 
■value of their possessions which were 
handed down from their forefathers. His 
warning was received with immediate 
response, and the Japanese people began 
to see their heirdom in the true light, 
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getting rid themselves of the European 
enthralment. 

Indeed it was the disciples of Professor 
Fenolosa who took the lead in the 
agitation for the preservation of nationality, 
and things Japanese. About 1886, the 
agitation for the preservation of the 
nationality began to exercise great influence 
upon the life of the Japanese people. 

As for the Japanese art, its importance 
had been empliaised by Tsunetarni Sano, 
Cabinet Councillor, after his visit to the 
Vienna Exhibition in 1873 where he found 
the Japanese art by no means inferior to 
that of Europe. 

Thus it is true that the Cabinet 
Councillor was earlier than Professor 
Fenolosa in his advocacy of the necessity 
of the preservation of the Japanese art. 
But the warning of the Professor appealed 
more strongly to the Jajianc.se than his, 
probably because it came from a foreigner 
whom the people held in high esteem. 
Professor Fenolosa emphasised that the 
art in this country stands comparison with 
Jhe art of any other country, at the same 
time reminding the Japanese of the fact 
that their art is based upon their own 
nationality, and urging upon them the 
necessity of taking adequate measures and 
that in time, for the preservation of 
their art. 

His counsel was adopted by the Minister 
of Education, Yiirei Mori who in 1886 
decided to encourage fine arts in this 
country. With this object in view, the 
Minister ordered me to Europe to inspect 
the art education. In the following year, 
an Imperial edict was issued, proclaiming 
the establishment of the Tokyo Academy 
of Art, which was opened in 1889. At 
the school, Professor Fenolosa lectured 
on aesthetics. 

Before the opening of the school, an 
art commission was appointed by the 
Government to study Japanese pictures, 
ffom the prominent artists which included 
Hdgai Kano, Gahd Hashimoto, Gyokusho 
Kawabata, and Zeshin Shibata. The 
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members of the commission listened to 
the instructive opinion from the Professor, 
while the Professor himself learnt from 
them the history and the actual condition^ 
of Japanese art. It seems, however, tltat 
the Japanese artists received great influence 
from the Professor's suggestions and 
instructions. It is the opinion of the art 
connoisseurs that the works of Hogai 
Kano, one of the greatest painters in the 
Meiji Era were greatly influenced by 
Professor Fenolosa. His works were 
exhibited at the Tokyo Academy of Art 
on the day of the unveiling of the 
monument in the honor % of Professor 
Fenolosa. 

Professor Fenolosa applied the European 
methods of art study to the Japanese art, 
a great contribution to the cause of art 
in this country. Indeed the birth of the 
Tokyo Academy of Art is due to the 
noble efforts of the Professor. As he 
taught for a long time at the school there 
arc many old graduates from the school 
who studied under him. The iponument 
has been erected largely by those old 
graduates in appreciation of the kind 
guidance they received from the Professor. 

After h*e taught for four years at the 
Imjxirial University as well as at the 
Tokyo Academy of Art, he returned to 
America and became the chief of the 
Far Eastern Art Section of the Boston 
Museum. In 1901, he again visited Japan 
and sojourned about four years, during 
which time he studied the no dance and 
the Japanese and Chinese poetry, thus 
qualifying himself for a perfect under- 
standing of Japan and the Japanese. He 
was at once a philosopher and a poet, 
his poetical works being much appreciated 
in America. 

Fenolosa also realised tliat it is necessary 
to know Buddhism for the true apprecia- 
tion of Japanese art, and was converted 
to Buddhism by the Rev. Mr. Keitoku 
Sakurai of ihc Enjoji Temple of the 
Eizan Monastery. At that time, Mr. 
Bigelow, an American millionaire, had 
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been in this country to' collect Japanese 
articles of art and contributed them to 
the Boston Museum. Under the direction 
Of Professor Fenolosa, he purchased a 
laflge collection of art objects. He also 
became a disciple of the Rev. Mr. Kcitoku 
Sakurai who lived at Otsu near Biwa lake. 

It was arranged by Prof. Fenolosa, 
Mr. Bigelow, and other disciples of the 
Rev. Keitoku Sakurai to erect a Buddhist 
temple in Tokyo so as to invite him to 
the capital for preaching. The priest 
passed away, however, while the projected 
temple was nearing completion. Later 
the temple was removed to the compounds 
of the Tokyo Academy of Art, where it 
was rebuilt into a clubhouse for the 
graduates and the students of the school. 

Professor Fenolosa was the possessor 
of an extremely clear head, and was a 
man capable of despatching works with 
an easiness which would prove too heavy 
for the ordinary men. 

During his second visit to this country, 
the Bijitsu Kyokai (Fine Art Association) 
organised an exhibition of “ ukiyoye ” 
(genre pictures). The day previous to 
the opening of the exhibition, Professor 
Fenolosa made a detailed catalogue of 
more than one hundred exhibits, with his 
annotations and criticisms as to when they 
were made and what merits or demerits 
they had. All this was done in a single 
day to the surprise of his friends and 
disciples without any reference books. 

His method of study also was an object 
of admiration. lie was a bold critic and 
his judgment proved correct on nine 
occasions out of ten. Asked by his 
-friends about the secret of his judgment, 
he said that it was no mystery. What 
is needed, he said, is scientific research. 
Though a genre picture bears no signature 
of its artist, w^e can know when it was 
made, if only we take the trouble to 
acquaint ourselves with the picture book 
and popular novels which are without 
exception illustrated by the . genre artists, 
because it is the fundamental principle of 


the genre painting to depict the social 
life of a particular period. For. instance 
wc can readily know when a particular 
genre picture was painted by noticing the 
manner of hairdressing appearing in the 
picture which is peculiar to a certain 
period, as can be ascertained from the 
illustrations in the picture books or popular 
novels. 

During his second visit to this country. 
Professor Fenolosa made no small contri- 
butions to the cause of art in this part 
of the world, lie returned to America, 
with a deep appreciation and admiration 
of Japanese art. As he was an* ardent 
admirer of Japan, he was at first suspected 
by his fellow-countrymen of being a paid 
propagandist of Japan. But they came 
to know his true motive which was based 
on a sympathetic appreciation of the 
Japanese art. 

In 1908 the Professor went over to 
Europe with the object of publishing his 
works on Oriental art. In London, he 
delivered lectures on Japanese art. (hi 
September 21, the day previous to his 
departure for America, he succumbed to 
a cerebral hemorrhage. In accordance with 
his will, his remains were brought to 
Japan by his Japanese friends and buried 
in the precincts of the Miyedera temple 
at Otsu on Biwa Lake which commands 
a fine view of the lake. 

The recent memorial service in his honor 
on September 21, the thirteenth anni- 
versary of his death, was conducted by 
his friends and his former disciples, Dr. 
Ariga who was his former pupil and 
assistant taking the most active part. 

It may be seen what a great influence 
the Professor exercised on the culture of 
Japan and how deep connections he had 
with the Fine Art Academy of Tokyo. 
Indeed wc the Japanese owe him a debt 
which we can never repay. In this con- 
nection, it is most regrettable that he 
failed to publish his works on Japanese 
art, though he had an intention to do 
so. But Mrs. Fenolosa has succeeded in 
publishing his works on the history of 
the Far Eastern art. This book has been 
translated by Dr. Ariga into Japanese. 
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Curiosities of Hindu Epigraphy 

By V. S. SUKTHANKAR. 

( Continued from last issue.') 


A T this place we may conveniently 
describe some other records in non- 
Indian dialects. We will first turn to 
certain inscriptions round crosses in two 
of the churches of Southern India. One 
of these churches is no other than the 
one on St. Thomas’s Mount near Madras 
referred to in the last paragraph; while 
the other is a small church at Travancorc 
in the extreme south of the Indian penin- 
sula. One inscription which is in Syrian 
is, as far as I know, the only Syrian 
record discovered in India. It has been 
identified as the first part of Gala tans vi.14: 
44 But far be it from me to glory , saw in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ”. The 
other inscriptions under reference are short 
records in a Middle Persian dialect called 
Pahlavi. These Pahlavi records, which 
appear to be all of the same import, are 
not altogether free from uncertainty; but 
the following tentative rendering of them 
has been proposed by a celebrated Persian 
scholar: 44 He whom the suffering of the 
self-same Messiah, the forgiving and up- 
raising, has saved, is offering the pica 
whose origin was the agony of this” Re- 
garding the date of the Syrian record 
nothing definite can be said; but the other 
records may, in the opinion of experts 
on the subject, be assigned to the ninth 
or tenth century of the Christian era. 

The spade of the explorer at work on 
the north-western frontier of India has 
restored to the historian much material 
which when properly worked up will add 
many chapters to the mutilated chronicle 
n °w available of a very interesting ]>eriod 
of Indian history. One of the most re- 
markable of these discoveries is the frag- 
ment of an Aramaic inscription exhumed 
on the site of the ancient city of Taxila 
from thp debris of a house of the first 


century B. C. The inscription was carved 
on an octagonal pillar of white marble of 
which only a small fragment has been 
recovered. Owing to the mutilated con- 
dition of the record its meaning is still 
enveloped in obscurity. The alphabet and 
the language, which are archaic Aramaic, 
are said to suggest a date somcw'hat later 
than Carpcntras Stele and have considera- 
ble affinity with the papyri of the fifth 
and fourth centuries before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. The discovery 
of this record enables us to trace with 
confidence the origin of a Hindu alphabet 
current in the north-west of India during 
the fourth and subsequent centuries B. C. 
It is perhaps necessary to point out here 
that though the Aramaic language was 
not — as is sometimes asserted to be the 
case — introduced as a lingua franca by 
the Persian empire, it was used by the 
Persian Government for official purposes. 
In much earlier times the Aramaic writing 
was in use for trade purposes side by side 
with the cumbersome cuneiform system, 
which in course of time was altogether 
supplanted in Persia by various forms of 
the Aramaic script. 

No list of Indian epigraphic curiosities 
can be complete without a mention of the 
monumental slabs from Central India on 
which lengthy poems and dramas have 
been engraved by royal patrons of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Hhoja (ca. 1050 
A. D.), king of Dhara, was not only an 
enlightened patron of learning but himself 
a writer of some ability. Works on poe- 
tics, astronomy, architecture, and other 
subjects are attributed to him. Let into 
a wall of a building which in his time 
had probably been an academy of some 
sort were found inscribed slabs which 
are monuments of colossal industry and 
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superb workmanship. First we will des- 
cribe an inscription of eighty-three lines, 
which comprises two poems in a Middle 
Indian dialect containing together 218 confl- 
icts. The’ engraving lias been done with 
such neatness and precision that this lithic 
record may rank as the most remarkable 
specimen of the stonecutter's art of all 
times. The slab of polished black stone 
on which the record is incised measures 
roughly 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet. It 
was found set up with the writing facing 
inwards in a wall of a Muliammadan 
mosque into which the academy of Bhoja 
was in subsequent times converted. The 
peculiar orientation of the slab was the 
work of the Muhammadans who liad usur- 
ped the Hindu building for their own 
purposes, and, as remarked above, convert- 
ed it into a mosque. The Hindu engrav- 
ing was a work of the kafirs , i. e. the 
infidels, and as such could naturally not 
find a place in the House of Allah. The 
bigoted iconoclasts were fortunately not 
blind to the value of a massive slab of 
polished stone, nor to the uses to which 
such a slab could be put. They replaced 
the slab in its original position with the 
inscribed face turned inwards, in which 
position it remained until a mere chance 
revealed a few years ago what was on 
the reverse of this slab as it then stood 
fixed in the wall of the mosque, and the 
massive block of stone was turned over 
once again so as to expose the inscribed 
surface. 

An inscription bearing a strong family 
resemblance to the preceding and contain- 
ing a fragment of a drama was engraved 
in the reigii of another mediaeval Hindu 
king, by the name of Arjuna, who was 
a descendant of Bhoja of Dliara mentioned 
in the last paragraph. Arjuna was ap- 
parently as great a lover of the belles 
lettres as his illustrious ancestor, and lie 
also has the distinction of causing the chef 
d' oeuvre of his favorite court-poet to be 
committed, to writing in indelible letters. 
The slab on which this inscription is en- 


graved was found set up in the same 
mosque, and like the other with the writ- 
ing facing inwards. The slab was taken 
out in 1903 and is now kept framed at 
the mosque. The inscription, which is 
perfectly intact, consists of cighty-two 
lines of writing and comprises the first 
two acts only of a four-act drama in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. It is to be presum- 
ed that the remainder of the play was 
set down in the same manner on another 
slab, but this other slab has not been 
recovered. It is interesting to note that 
the prologue of the record implies clearly 
that the play was enacted in the presence 
of the royal patron who had subsequently 
caused it to be engraved on stone. As 
the hero of the drama is no other than 
the king himself, it appears to be a rea- 
sonable presumption that the plot of the 
drama is not without a historical basis. 
The little fragment may thus with some 
probability be regarded as reflecting a 
more or less faithful picture of the court- 
life of the times. 

At Ajmer in Rajputana we have stone 
inscriptions which contain the fragments 
of two other Hindu dramas in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The inscriptions are set 
down on four slabs of polished basalt. 
The slabs include together 156 lines of 
writing and measure respectively: 3 feet 
by 1 foot 10 inches, 3ft. Gins, by I ft. 
1 1 ins., 3 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. 2 ins., 3 ft. 
4 in's, by 2 ft. The technical execution is 
faultless. The dramas deal with the ex- 
ploits of a mediaeval king of Rajputana, 
and arc dated in a year corresponding to 
1153 of the Christian era. 

The fascination which the study of 
grammar lias at all times exercised over 
the Hindu mind has materialised itself in 
one instance in the preparation of certain 
engravings consisting of alphabetical charts 
and inflectional terminations of nouns and 
verbs. One scheme — the simpler of the 
two — takes count of the letters of the 
alphabet and nominal terminations; while 
the other is devoted to verbal terminations 
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exclusively. The first series is arranged so 
as to form a figure representing a serpent, 
the letters of the alphabet forming the 
body of the serpent, and the terminations 
its tail. The second series is a more 
complicated scheme including two inter- 
twining serpents so arranged that the 
elongated bodies of the serpents cut each 
other at regular intervals and form little 
meshes in which the terminations are 
pigeonholed. In jiassing it may be point- 
ed out that the Hindus have from the 
earliest period of their cultural existence 
shown their predelietion for a systematic 
study of the grammar of their own dia- 
lects. Not only did they at a very early 
stage work out an alphabet which now 
ranks, in the opinion of those who are 
qualified to speak on the subject, as the 
most scientific alphabet in general use at 
the present day, but they also perfected 
the science of grammar to an astonishing 
degree. The masterly way in which the 
Hindus formulated and solved grammatical 
problems has called forth unqualified words 
of praise from modern workers in the 
same field; and it is not an exaggeration 
to say that the Hindu grammarians had 
in some measure anticipated the results 
of the modern science of comparative 
philology. In fact it was the study of 
Hindu grammar which gave the initial 
impetus to the evolution of the modern 
methods of linguistic analysis. The above 
inscriptions, which on palaeographic and 
other grounds may be assigned to the 
eleventh . century, must have been set up 
in a grammar school of the period to 
which they belong, no doubt with a view 
to place the important factors of Sanskrit 
grammar constantly before the eyes of the 
junior students. There are replicas of 
these engravings at two or three pi. ices 
in Rajputana and Central India. . 

We will now proceed to the notice of 
a curious little archaic record inscribed on 
a wall of a temple in Central India, which 
quoting a veterinary authority enumerates 
the average duration of life among a num- 


ber of domesticated quadrupeds. It is 
worthy of note that the respective ages 
assigned in this inscription to the different 
animals are in remarkable accord with the 
modern estimates of longevity of these 
animals. It should be borne in mind that 
exact records regarding the longevity of 
mammals arc remarkably few. The exist- 
ing records are besides mostly those of 
animajs in captivity, which must differ to 
some extent from those of the same ani- 
mal: in a free state of existence. The 
first animal in our list is the Indian 
dephant. Elephants are usually supposed 
to be capable of reaching great ages: our 
record assigns a hundred and twenty years 
to a healthy elephant. Actual records 
apparantly do not reach above thirty or 
forty years. Our inscription further assigns 
thirty-two years to the horse, which is in 
fair agreement with the limit of thirty to 
thirty-five which is mentioned as the ave- 
rage duration of life of horses and zebras. 
Domestic cattle may, as is well-known, 
live from twenty-five to thirty years, and 
we find that our record assigns twenty-six 
years to cows ami domestic buffalos. 
There appear to be no exact records of 
the duration of life of camels. In the 
absence of these it is interesting to note 
the age limit twenty-five which we find 
in this text for these animals. Sheep and 
goat live from twelve to fourteen years, 
and deers are reputed to live longer than 
sheep. Accordingly we find in our inscrip- 
tion rams and goats and deer classed 
together as animate which attain the age 
of sixteen years. Even dogs have receiv- 
ed a notice in our table of longevities. 
The duration of their life is set down as 
twelve, which figure is perhaps just a 
little too low. 

In conclusion we will devote a few lines 
to the description of a record which is 
perhaps the only one of its kind in the 
world, and is certainly the only one of 
its kind in India. The inscription which 
is written in characters of the seventh 
century, is engraved on a massive block 
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of stone situated within the confines of a 
remote Independent Native State in South 
India. It consists of nothing less than 
the text of notes of seven typical modes 
(ragas) of Hindu music arranged for the 
Indian lute ! The record runs into thirty- 
eight lines, and refers to itself as the 
composition of a certain king, intended 
by him for the use of his pupils. A work 
scientifically tracing the history of Hindu 
music is yet a desideratum. This inscrip- 
tion which has preserved unimj>aired the 
music of thirteen hundred years ago is a 


mine of reliable information for the. his- 
torian of Indian music. The significance 
of many of the symbols used in this re- 
cord is still involved in obscurity. We 
are moreover in the dark on the subject 
of the ^xact scale of notes which was 
then in use. Thus some pioneer work is 
necessary before we shall be in a position 
to do full justice to this remarkable find. 
But once the key to a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of this record is in our hands, 
the inscription may safely be relied upon 
to yield its secret of the forgotten melo- 
dies of a bygone age. 


Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

By Kesiio Ra m Saiiarwal 


“ Whenever there is decay of righteous- 
ness, O Bharata, and there is exaltation 
of unrighteousness, then I Myself come 
forth says Shri Krishna in his immortal 
work the BhagZ'ad Gita . India, impover- 
ished and emasculated, groaning under 
the yoke of a foreign power, held in 
subjection by an alien sword, mercilessly 
exploited by the capitalists of another 
land, and moaning under the economic 
fist of strangers, ruined industrially and 
financially, squeezed and mulcted in a 
thousand ways, cried for help and the 
Lord fulfilled His promise by sending His 
Representative to help her sons in the 
salvation of their Motherland. This 
Ambassador of the Master, who came to 
us in the garb of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
descended from Heaven on 23rd, of July 
1856 and went back to Him on the morning 
of 1st August 1920, after having completed 
his mission of awakening the sleeping 
masses of India to their sense of duty. 

If I were asked to point out as to who 
built the frame work of Indian Nationalism 
and breathed life into it, who by his 
selfless devotion to the cause of his bleed- 
ing Motherland, his undaunted courage, 
his adamantine will, his invincible tenacity 
of purpose, and above all his purity of 
character inspired the suffering millions 


of India with a spirit of true nationalism, 
made them realize their position of slaves, 
taught them the ways and means of 
throwing away their serfdom, brought 
home to them the fact that they were 
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free citizens of the' world, and guided them 
to the proper channels through which to 
assert their rights and become masters 
of their hearths and homes out of which 
they were being driven out by the 
strangers within their walls, { should 
point to the late lamented I^okmanya 
(Honoured of the People) Shriyut Bal- 
Gangadliar Tilak. 

Mr. Tilak was born in 1856 at Ratnagiri, 
of a family of Chitpavan Brahamins, a 
race that has already made a mark in 
Mahratta history. His father, who was 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector 
for the districts of Poona and Thana, in 
the Bombay presidency, diet! when Bal 
Gangadhar was only sixteen, and was 
about to matriculate from school. This 
tragic event, instead of depressing the 
spirits of our little hero , spurred him on 
to complete his education. In 1876, at 
the tender age of twenty, he passed the 
B. A. examination with first class honours 
from the Deccan College, and took the 
L.L.B. degree of the Bombay University, 
with distinction, in 1879. 

While studying law he made the 
friendship of the late Mr. Agarkar, after- 
wards the Principal of the Fergussan 
College of Poona, and the two youths 
after Jong deliberations made up their 
minds to start a private High School and 
a College for the purpose of imparting 
healthy education to the younger genera- 
tion. Their plans found a consenting echo 
in the bosom of many eminent men 
of that time. Their combined efforts 
culminated in the founding of the Deccan 
Educational Society in furtherance of 
whose policy the Fergussan College at 
Poona came into being. Simultaneously 
with the educational work, the two 
newspapers the Afahrgtta and the Kesari 
w'ere started. 

After sometime Mr. Tilak withdrew' 
from the educational w r ork and took charge 
of both the papers, the Mahratta and the 
Kesari. In spite of the many ordeals 
through w'hich Mr. Tilak and his papers 
had to pass, both the papers now r command 
a larger circulation than any other English 
"or vernacular paper in India. 

Mr. Tilak was made of the stuff of 
which the Rishis of old were made, and 


the purity and charm of his character 
compelled the admiration of all who came 
into contact with him. The sufferings of 
his countrymen were those of his own 
and he never shirked from serving them 
with all his might. Famine and plague 
have been the two curses of India for 
the last two centuries. In 1896 when 
Maharashtra was in the grips of a severe 
famine, the severest which the country 
had ever witnessed, Mr. Tilak lost no 
time in coming forward to the rescue of his 
famine-stricken countrymen. He opened 
cheap grain shops and urged upon the 
government a generous application of the 
provisions of the Famine Code and offered 
many other suggestions, which if accepted, 
would have gone *a great way toward 
alleviating the volume of distress. The 
alien rulers perhaps thought it beneath 
their dignity to take his advice and it fell 
upon deaf ears. Mr. Tilak w r as again to the 
front when a virulent epidemic of plague 
broke out in the Bombay presidency. He 
started a plague hospital and more than 
once risked his life by offering to stay 
with the plague-stricken people, during 
times when many of his opponents and 
the so-called leaders made themselves 
scarce. 

But the Lord wished it othenvise. His 
real work was yet to begin. To set the 
example of a Samurai for the youths of 
India was his great task and he accom- 
plished it w r ith the ability and acumen 
of a real leader, lie taught them that 
a warrior always comprehended his trust 
when he entered the fray and remained 
faithful to the same through storm and 
stress. 

On the 22nd June, 1897, Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered at 
Poona by some unknown person. Mr. 
Tilak had always been an eye-sore to 
the authorities, and during the excitement, 
an article in the Kesari gave the authorities 
an effective handle to create a scare 
against him, as a result of which the 
Bombay Government gave sanction to 
prosecute Mr. Tilak, asV Jiis propaganda 
was indirectly responsible for the murder 
of the two Europeans. Mr. Justice 
Strachey presided at the trial with a jury 
of five European Christians, one European 
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Jew, two Hindus, and one Parsee. The 
six . Europeans returned a verdict of 
“guilty,” and the three Indian jurors of 
“not guilty.” The. judge accepted the 
verdict of the majority and sentenced Mr. 
Tilak to eighteen months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment, and denied him even' the right 
of appeal. Later on, however, Professor 
Max Muller, Sir William Hunter and 
others presented a powerful petition to 
Queen Victoria, imploring her to grant 
reprieve to the distinguished scholar. Mr. 
Tilak was, accordingly, released on the 
6th September, 1898. 

• The most remarkable and epoch Viaking 
event of his life was his second trial in 
1908 before Justice Davar, a Parsee 
gentleman who was formerly an advocate 
and defended Mr. Tilak in his previous 
case. He was charged with “ sedition,” 
which in India means plain speaking, 
love of one's Motherland or a ventilation 
of their grievances by the subject people 
against the aggressiveness of their alien 
masters. With all the resources of a 
powerful government pitted against him, 
Mr. Tilak conducted his own trial and 
spoke for six days with an ability that 
evoked the admiration of friends and foes 
alike. After a long trial, he was sentenced 
to six years transportation and a fine of 
one thousand rupees. The articles which 
brought about his conviction were written 
neither in English nor in the mother tongue 
of the Parsees, but in the Marathi language. 
The Jury was a specially empanelled one, 
seven European members of which who 
could not read a word of Marathi gave a 
verdict of ” guilty ” and the two Parsee 
gentlemen that of “ not guilty.” 

As a protest against his conviction, riots 
took , place in Bombay and other parts 
of the country, and the Government 
realized for the first time the amount of 
Tilak’s influence over the masses. He 
was refused leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council, . but the Government of Lord 
Sydenham realizing the gravity of the 
situation commuted the sentence to six years 
of simple imprisonment. But Mr. Tilak 
was neither depressed nor discouraged. 
He knew that he was a thorn on the side 
of the bureaucracy who were bent upon 
removing him by hook or crook. After 


a verdict of “ guilty ” had been pronounced 
by the Jury, Mr. Jqftice Davar said to 
the accused : “ Do you wish to sajH 

anything before I pass sentence?” In 
reply, Mr. Tilak uttered the following 
words %om the dock in a solemn and 
piercing tone, which have become a part 
of Indian history: — 

“ All I wish to say is that in 
spite of the verdict of the Jury 
I maintain that I am innocent. 
There are higher Powers tha 
rule the destiny of things and it 
may be the will of the Providence 
that the cause which I represent 
may prosper more by my suffer- 
ing than by my remaining free .’ 9 

At the time of Mr. Tilak's last conviction 
the London Times remarked: — 

“ Mr. Tilak remained at the moment 
of his conviction the most conspicuous 
politician in India and among large 
sections of the people he has enjoyed a 
popularity and wielded an influence that 
no other public man in the Dependency 
could claim to equal.” 

After spending six long and weary 
years within the prison walls of the jail 
at Mandalay (Burma), Loknuviya Tilak’s 
returning back home in 1914 was a 
pleasant surprise to his countrymen who 
had all these years been praying for his 
safe return, and there were groat rejoicings 
throughout India. Very few Ivul expected 
that old age, weak constitution and the 
privations of a jail life would ever spare 
him but as the drama which was being 
staged at the will of the Lord was to be 
completed, the Lokmanya came out of 
the jail with strengthened nerves and 
sharpened skill. After coming back home 
he learnt with great pain the death of 
his beloved wife, the news having been 
withheld from him while he was serving 
his sentence. This sad event, however, 
did not disspirit him and once more he 
threw himself heart and soul into politics 
and served his Mothcland till the last 
breath. 

Mr. Tilak was not only a politician but 
also a profound scholar, an ardent student, 
of history and a man of originality, 
stainless character and sweet manners. 
He was a brilliant mathematician too, and 
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used to teach science and Sanskrit while 
a professor at the Fergussan College, 
Poona. His Commentary of the Bhagvad 
Gita which he wrote within the prison 
walls at Mandalay will for ever remain a 
monument to his deep erudition. His 
“ Arctic Home of the Vedas,” and “ Orion 
or Researches into the Antiquity of the 
Vedas,” won for him the respect and 
attention of sucli eminent Orientalists, as 
Max Muller, Weber, Jacobi, and Whitney 
who acknowledged the learning and ori- 
ginality of. the author. Dr. Bloomfield 
of the Johns Hopkins University, referring 
to Tilak's Vcdic Researches, said jn the 
course of an anniversary address: — 

“ But a literary event of even greater 
importance has happened within the last 
two or three months — an event wjiich is 
certain to stir the world of science far 
more than the beatific reminiscences. Some 
ten weeks ago, I received from India a 
small duodecimo volume in the clumsy 
get-up and faulty typography of the native 

Anglo-Indian press nor was the 

preface at all encouraging But soon 

the amused smile gave way .'...I was 

first impressed with something leonine in 
the way in which the author controlled 
the Vedic literature and the occidental 

works on the same I confess that 

the Jiuthor has convinced me on all the 
essential points. The book is unques- 
tionably the literary sensation of the year 
just before us; history the chronic re- 
adj ustcr, shall have her hands uncommonly 
full to assimilate the results of Tilak's 
discovery, and arrange her paraphernalia 
in the new persjiective.” 

Mr. Tilak was a man in whose mind 
burned the fiery (lames of true patriotism, 
and an indisputable ieader of the Indian 
Nationalists lie was beyond doubt the most 
powerful and influential Indian leader of 
his time, combining in him a brilliant 
intellect with a personality tliat appealed 
irresistibly X° tho % masses. lie scorned 
ignoble ease and was particularly happy 
when face to face with an undertaking in 
which the odds were against him. His 
{principle was that the worst of obstacles 
quail before a resolute will, and himself 
possessing a will as firm as adamant he 
always stuck to his guns and never 


wavered or lost heart even in the darkest 
hours of his life. His unique and life-long 
sufferings in the cause of the Motherland 
had immortalized him as a true son of the 
Great Mother. His one ambition in life 
was that of serving his country at whose 
altar he had consecrated his all even 
his life. Even his worst enemies had 
always payed their tributes to his fervent 
patriotism. In the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “ Love of India was the breath 
of life with Mr. Tilak and in it he has 
left to us a treasure which can only 
increase by us.” 

Except Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Tilak 
enjoyed the unique position of being an 
object of worship by the dumb millions. 
One of the brightest stars in the firmament 
of Indian public life, his name was known 
and reverred even in the remotest helmets 
of the Indian continent. The name of 
Mr. Tilak carried with it a magnetic 
spell and wherever he went Hindus, 
Mohammadans and Christians without 
distinction of caste or creed vied with 
each other in touching the dust of his 
feet, while to be able to touch his person 
was considered a piece of rare good 
fortune. 

Lokmanya Tilak is no more among 
us. He has gone back to Him from 
Whom he had come. But lie has left a 
great heritage and* it must be the bounden 
duty of the youths of India to keep 
burning the fire of Nationalism once 
kindled by him. To keep his memory 
green they must try to emulate his most 
noble and most patriotic example always 
keeping in view the following message 
left by him before taking leave of this 
world : — 

“ L'he national work which faces us 
to-day is so great, extensive and urgent 
that you all must work together with zeal 
and courage greater than I may have been 
able to show. It is a task which is not 
one tliat can be put off. Our Motherland 
calls every one of us to be up and doing. 
And I do not think that Her sons will 
disregard this call. However, I feel it my 
duty to beg of you to respond to this 
call of our Motherland and banishing all 
differences from your minds strive to 
become the embodiments of national 
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ideals.' Here there is no* room for rivalry, 
jealousy, or fear. God will help us in 
the fruition of our efforts, and if -not by 
us, it is certain that the fruit will be 
gathered by the next generation.” 

Lokmanya Hal Gangadhar Tilak occupies 
the highest niche in the shrine of gratitude 


of the people of India, and when the day 
dawns for India to take her honoured 
place among the free nations of the earth, 
“ there will be no other name more 
meriting inscription upon her floating 
banner than that of Hal Gangadhar Tilak.” 


A Short Talk on Japanese Ukiyoye Masters 
Before a California Etching Club During 
the Panama Pacific Expositfon 1915. 

By H. Shi:gk> 


T HERE are already so many books and 
monographs on Japanese Ukiyoye 
written by American, English, French and 
German authors that there is no need for 
any one to write upon the subject and l 
am afraid there is nothing for me to add 
that rnay be of any interest to you, but 
as I am asked to say something upon 
this subject I beg you to suffer me to 
speak a few words upon it and I shall 
take it as a great favor if you will be 
good enough to have a little patience lo 
listen to what 1 wish to say about some 
of our Ukiyoyd masters. 

Our Ukiyoye or popular school is said 
to have been founded by Iwasa IVIatahci, 
but there are a few' Japanese writers who 
seem to think that Hishikawa Moronobu 
was the real founder of this school and 
I am inclined to agree with this 
opinion. The speciality of the Ukiyoye 
school, as you all know, was threefold — 
picture painting, print designing and book 
illustrating, — and one who does not work- 
in all of those three branches is not to 
be considered an Ukiyoye artist. 

Iwasa Matahei, as far as 1 am able to 
ascertain, was a painter and did not make 
any design for prints or illustrate any 
book. Besides he himself claimed to be 
a painter of the Tosa school as' it is 


clearly proved by his own signature upon 
one of his famous portraits of the thirty 
six poets which are^ in the temple of 
Kitain of Kawagoye. He was undoubtedly 
a great pioneer in the popular school of 
his day^and he had many distinguished 
Ukiyoye artists who followed his foot 
steps closely in their jxiin tings. Moronobu 
was one of his great admirers and he 
formed his style upon Matahei chiefly, 
although lie took a great deal from the 
Tosa school as well as the Kano school. 

I lisliikawa Moronobu, as you already 
know, was a son of an embroiderer, a 
native of a small village of I lota in the 
province of Awa on the eastern shore of 
Ycdo bay. He came to Yodo (present 
Tokyo) with his father wdio w T orked in 
his profession in the new capital of the 
Tokugawa Shogunatq, and he assisted him 
for some years by drawing designs for 
embroideries; but he gave it up when he 
became too busy with his own favorite 
work of book illustrating, print-designing 
and painting. Generally speaking, liis 
works are bold in design, full of powerful 
sweeping lines and wonderful in the 
massing of blacks in his prints and 
illustrations and also in his paintings, the£ 
are rich in color and refined and well 
balanced in compositions. There is an 
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example in our Art Section of his book 
illustrations printed in black which gives 
you a good idea of his style. The picture 
represents five girls at a chrysanthemum 
flower show, and it is a double page 
illustration from his famous illustrated 
book “ lwaki YecLsukishi ” published in 
1682. 

Torii Kiyonobu, founder of the Torii 
branch of our popular school, was a 
native of Osaka and a son of an actor, 
Torii Kiyomoto, who was an amateur 
painter of some 'note. Kiyomoto was the 
first artist who painted a sign board for 
the famous Dotombori Theatre in Osaka. 
He moved to Yedo from Osaka in 1645. 
when he was 42 years old, and settled 
down in that city where he painted a 
sign board for the Ichimura and other 
theatres. Ever since that time the T 
artists have monopolized the painting of 
theatre sign boards for all Yedo theatres 
during many generations. Kiyonobu fol- 
lowed Moronobu in his style and he was . 
especially famous for his portrait of the 
first Danjuro, the great actor of the 
fchikawa family. He painted the sign 
boards of the four great theaters in Yedo 
and made designs for the play bills also. 
There is a reprint of a two color print 
by him in our Art Section which represent 
two actors, Sanokawa Ichimatsu and 
Yamamoto Iwanojo. The two colors are 
pale pink and dull green. This print is 
what we call Beni- Ye. 

Okumura Masanobu, a follower of 
Moronobu and founder of the Okumura 
branch of the Ukiyoye school, was also a 
great master. He was a publisher by pro- 
fession as well as a painter. His style is 
very graceful and refined showing a strong 
and distinct individuality. We have a 
reprint of his Urushiye print representing 
the Second Danjuro in a stage character 
which .was printed about 1725. The 
LJrushiye print is a black print which is 
"hand colored. Masanobu, some assert, 
was a pupil of Kiyonobu, but one is 
unable to find any trace of Kiyonobu 


style to prove the assertion. 

Suzuki Harunobu, a distinguished pupil 
of Nishimura Shigenaga and one of the 
greatest masters of the Ukiyoye school, 
has the great honor of having introduced 
the Nishikiye (Brocade picture) printing, 
and because of his artistic color sense, our 
colored print became a work of fine arts. 
He has the first color print designer who 
created those beautiful Surimono prints 
(print dc luxe). A small calendar for the 
year 1765 was one of his earliest Suriinono 
which was printed to be presented to his 
friends as a New Year’s greetings. There 
is a reprint of Harunobu’s color prints in 
our Art Section which is one of the 
brocade picture prints probably printed 
about 1 769 a year before his death. The 
picture represents a young man holding 
a tame mouse in his hands and a young 
girl standing in a room near a paper 
window with a duster in her hand and 
talking to the youn man. It is charming 
in composition and delicate in color 
scheme. 

Among his contemporaries we have 
several other great masters, Kitao Shige- 
masa, Katsukawa Shunsho, Torii Kiyonaga 
and Utagawa Toyoharu. Of Harunobu’s 
celebrated pictures there are the portrait 
prints of Onami and Omitsu who danced 
in the temple of Yushima Tcnjin, Osen 
of Kagiya tea house in Yanaka and Ofuji 
of the Yayagiya Brush and Tootli-pick 
house in Asakusa. 

Katsukawa Shunsho, a pupil of Miya- 
gawa Shunsui and the founder of the 
Katsukawa branch of the Ukiyoye school, 
was a great master and is famous for 
his wonderful actor prints. He studied 
under Sukoku, a noted pupil of Hanabusa 
Itcho for a short time, and it is from 
this source that we see some Kano 
influence in his paintings. 1'ho world 
famous Ukiyoye artist Hokusai was a 
pupil of Shunsho and in the early works 
of Hokusai one notices the strong influence 
of his master’s style. 

We have one of Shunsho’s masterpieces 
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" Beauties under the Cherry tree ” painted 
in ink monochrome, and a reprint of an 
illustration of Seird Bijin Sugata Kagami 
Awase which was illustrated by Sunsho 
and Kitao Shigemasa and published in 
1775- The picture represents three women 
on the veranda of a house. One woman 
trying to wash her liands and two women 
standing by behind her. 

Torii Kiyonaga, a great master and 
the greatest artist of the Torii branch of 
the Ukiyoye school, was a wonderful 
draughtsman and undoubtedly the most 
popular painter of his day among the 
famous Ukiyoye artists. He dominated 
the Ukiyoye school after I farunobu's 
death, his influence being felt by nearly 
all the Ukiyoye artists of his time. 

We have a reprint of one of Kiyonaga's 
famous prints which represents two women 
in a field near a stream — a woman with 
a large Sun hat standing and the other 
stooping to gather the iris flowers. 

Saito Sharaku, one of the great masters 
of the Ukiyoye school, was a “ No M actor 
by profession. He was attached to Lord 
Hachisuga of Awa. He painted and 
designed for color prints very striking 
portraits of famous actors, in his realistic 
style. He did not work for a long time 
at print designing and his prints are very 
rare. We have five reprints of his famous 
actor prints in our Art Section which 
show his wonderful realistic treatment. 

Kitagawa Utamaro of whom M. Edmond 
De Gonocourt wrote so delightfully was 
a great master in painting the beauties 
of his day and his name has been better 
known both in Japan and foreign countries 
than any other Ukiyoye painters perhaps 
except Hokusai and Hiroshige. Utamaro 
was the son of a very noted artist; and 
he was born with an artistic inheritance. 
He was the most popular Ukiyoye artist 
of his day and his designs for color prints 
were in great demand among publishers 
in Yedo. There are a great number of 
the famous color prints of Utamaro in 
this country, in Museums and in private 


collections. There is only a reprint in 
our Art Section. The picture represents 
two figures, a woman and a maid standing. 

Hosoda Ycishi, a contemporary of 
Utamaro, was one of Ukiyoye painters 
who belonged to the Samurai Class. His 
paintings and color prints are always 
rei-ned and his colors are usually har- 
monious and delicate. He formed his 
own style out of the Kano school and of 
Okumura Masanobu with some influence 
of Kiyonaga added. 

There is a Ycishi reprint in our Art 
Section which is a picture representing 
three girls standing under a cherry tree: 
A harmony in black, brown, purple and 
yellow. This original was printed about 
1790. 

Toyoharu, founder of the Utagawa 
branch of the Ukiyoye was an artist of 
the popular school who was somewhat 
influenced by European art and his 
landscape prints show its influence slightly. 
His style is rather refined having graceful 
brush strokes. His school has grown 
larger than any other branch of the 
Ukiyoye school, producing many noted 
artists such as Toyokuni, Toyohiro, Kuni- 
yoshi, Hiroshige, and Kunisada. 

Katsushika Hokusai, the greatest Uki- 
yoye artist Japan has produced, was an 
artist pure and simple, loving his art and 
living for his art. He has left us a 
wealth of art works in his prints, his 
illusttations and his paintings. So many 
of our artists and craftsmen owe, to him 
for many inspirations. His service in the 
field of this industry is remarkable. I 
believe his influence was also felt to some; 
extent by. many great artists in America 
and in many European countries, and his 
name is known perhaps better than any 
other Japanese artist among foreign 
painters. I wish to repeat to you 
Hokusai's preface to his Hundred Views 
of Mount Fuji: 

11 From the age of six I had a mania* 
for drawing the forms of things. By the 
time I was fifty I had. published an 
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infinite number of designs, but all I had 
produced before the age of seventy, are 
not worth noticing. At seventy five I 
learned a little about the real nature of 
animals, plants, trees, birds, fishes and 
insects. In consequence when I ain 
eighty, I shall have made still more 
progress. At ninety I shall penetrate the 
mystery of things: at one hundred I shall 
certainly have readied a marvellous stage 
and when I am one hundred and ten, 
everything attempted, be it a line or dot, 
will be alive. I beg those who may live 
as long as I, to see if I do not keep my 
word. Written at the age of seventy 
five by me once Hokusai, today Gwakio 
Rojin, the old man mad about drawing.” 

We have a small reproduction of 
Hokusai’s painting, representing two 
women, one of his early works, after he 
took the name of Hokusai, having given 
up his former mimes of Shunrd and Sori. 
There is a certain charin in this picture 
which none other could have expressed 
but the great Hokusai. 

Ando Hiroshige, the great landscape 
artist of the Ukiyoye school, is quite 
well known among American and Euro- 
pean art lovers and you all know about 
his artistic career and his art works 
probably much better than I do. Hiro- 
shige's reputation as a landscajit* painter 
lias been now fully established and I am 
glad to know his works are more and 
more appreciated by foreign art lovers as 
well as by Jajjanese. He was a very 
keen observer of nature and man, and he 
had the good habit of taking notes of 
all that interested him. He was very 
fond of composing comic poems and took 
great delight in illustrating them. He 
was a man of a natural artistic tempera- 
ment, very poetic in sentiments and with 
some sense of humour. In our Art 
Section there are two reprints of his color 
prints, one is the famous triptych of the 
'waterpool of Awa and the other, one of 
the hundred views of Yedo. I am a 
great admirer of Hiroshige and I was 


delighted to find in San Francisco a very 
charmingly written book on this wonderful 
landscape artist by Mrs. Amsden. I have 
read her book already many times since 
1 came over here from Japan and 1 wish 
to thank the distinguished authoress for 
the pleasure her book has given ine. In 
closing my short and imperfect talk, I 
wish to tell you how our prints are printed 
as I believe it may be rather ‘ interesting 
to some of you. 

The blocks for wood cuts are made of 
either Tsuge (boxwood), Adsusa (Catalpa) 
or Yamazakura (mountain Cherry) which 
are of very fine and hard texture. The 
woods are in the first place well dried in 
a place where the sunlight does not 
penetrate and then cut into blocks of 
certain sizes and thickness. When they 
are ready for cutting or engraving, the 
picture to be cut is drawn on thin paper 
and pasted on the blocks reversed, with 
very thin and weak rice paste and then 
carefully rubbed by hand. It is then left 
to be dried and when it is quite dry, the 
cutting is done. Our registering is also 
different from your usual method. It is 
done by two marks, namely one register 
is the right angle, called Kagi or Key, 
cut on the lower corner of the right hand 
side of the block and the other register, 
a very short and straight line on the 
lower corner of the left hand side which 
is called Kentow or pointer. The printer 
uses a low table on which he places the 
wood block to print from, then he washes 
the block with water and wipes it off. 
'Then he gives a coat of liquid ink to the 
block with a brush made of horse hair 
and places over it a sheet of paper 
slightly moistened which is then rubbed 
over with a baren, a round hand roller 
of about five inches in diameter made of 
bamboo sheath. In printing a picture in 
colors it is necessary to have as many 
blocks as there are different colors in the 
picture so that if there are five colors in 
it the above process is to be repeated 
five times. Our picture printers or rather 
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I should say our color printers are 
generally good printers with a right sense 
of color and they are quite skilful in 
producing delicately graduated tints. The 
graduated tints and colors are entirely 
produced by the skill of the printers, the 
quality of paper and the colors used in 
printing. When the graduated tints are 
required in printing, the colors to be used 
are mixed with thin rice paste and a 
certain quantity of the plum vinegar which 
is said to enhance certain colors. 

Embossing or dry impression which 
you sec sometimes in our color prints is 
done by printing or rubbing the sheet of 
print upon a specially cut block with 
a hand roller after it has become quite 
dry. 


Of our wood block prints there are 
several varieties: 

Block print which we call Sumizuri: 

Cinnabar print which we call Tanye: 

Lacquer print which we call Urushiye: 

Pink or red print which we call Beniye 
or Benizuri: 

Brocade picture print which we call 
Nishikiye: 

Blue print which we call Aizuri or 
Aiye : 

Purple print which we call Murasaki- 
Ye or Murasakizuri: 

Print dc luxe or extra fine print 
which we call Surimono: 


Taketori Monogatari, a Classical Tale. 

How Lady Kaguya Returned to the Moon. 

By Masujiro Honda, I.. II. D. 


“ Once upon a time 
there was an old man, 
who used to cut bam- 
boo on hills and in dales and make baskets 
and other things therewith. 1 lis name was 
known as Sanugi-no-Miyatsukoinaro (Pala- 
ce-Builder from Sanuki Province). Finding 
a tree that shined among the bamboos he 
was cutting down one clay, the old man 
came close to it and discovered a most 
lovable being, about three: inches tall, inside 
this shining bamboo. ‘ I know 1 said he, 
‘because she was found in the bamboo which 
I use every • morning and evening, she 
must become a child of mine, (as the bam- 
boo becomes baskets, which are the child- 
ren of my creation).* He put her on his 
hand, carried her home and gave her to 
his old wife to take care of. Her beauty, 
was beyond imagination. As she was very 
tiny, she was brought up in a basket. In 
cutting bamboo after this discovery of a 
child, time after, time the Bamboo-Cutter 


Lady Nocturnal 
Resplendency. 


Old-Man found a bamboo that contained 
gold in every hollow between two joints. 
Thus the old-man became richer and richer. 
The little baby also grew bigger and big- 
ger, so that in about three months she 
was a goodly sized person. Her hair was 
done up according to her age, her wearing 
long skirt was solemnized with a rite, 
and she was kept in her chamber, as a 
young lady should be, carefully attended to 
by the old couple. Her jjersonal charms 
were jjeerless and they filled the whole 
house with light — there was no dark corner 
in it. To behold her was the healing of 
the old man, whenever he was ill and 
suffered ; it soothed him to see her when- 
ever -lie was angry.” 

Thus begins the story 
of Lady Kaguya or 
‘ ‘ N octurnal - Resplen- 
dency ” which was the original title of 
the Pale of the old Bamboo-Cutter. The 
author is unknown but the date of the 


What the Story 
Tells. 
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book must be somewhere in the Ninth 
Century, for the whole story is a satire 
upon an effeminate, though highly cultured, 
court life at Kyoto, in which the women of 
the all-powerful Fujiwara Family were 
courted by courtiers in order to acquire poli- 
tical influence through a conjugal alliance 
with a regent or an Empress’ father. As 
Japanese classics, Chinese lore and Bud- 
dhist philosophy combined to produce such 
an age of literature, antecedent to a long 
period of feudalism which alone could su- 
bordinate local chieftains and daiinyos to 
the Imperial authority, so does “ TAKE- 
TORI MONOG ATARI ” derive its fan- 
cies from Chinese, Hindoo, and probably 
farther Oriental literatures, as well as from 
Japanese life and legends. The language 
used is archaic, but simple and forceful; 
it is full of delicate touches, poetic image- 
ries, and adroit circumlocutions, where 
genteel folks’ advances and their repulse 
by the heroine are described. The book 
consists of two Japanese volumes, though 
only sixty pages in modern print, and an 
entire translation is out of place in these 
columns. Telling the gist of intervening 
incidents as briefly as possible, we shall 
quote the last i&ssages that form the 
theme of the frontispiece* of this number. 
The book often gives Japanese girls an 
argument for declining the conventional 
marriage arranged for by their parents 
and friends. 


Courted by Five 
Rivals. 


All men, high and 
low, hearing of the 
wonderous enchant- 


ment of the Bamboo-Lady , desired to win 
her, or at least to get a glance of her; 
they were infatuated before seeing her ! 
Unable to sleep in peace at night, some 
of them would bore a hole in the fence 


: ' : It was painted by Kcikwa Kikkawa. Mr. Kikkawa 
first studied under a groat master of the Tou s.-hool 
of Japanese art, l’aiut^r Tainckala, in Kyoto. I .ike the 
contemporary Kyoto master, Sei ho Takcnouclii, In latjr 
assimilated some of the excellences of European art, 
besides taking in the good points of otluT Japanese 
schools, lie was distinguished for his skill in portrait- 
painting in general, and in Iluddhitt pictures in parti- 
cular. He may be called the founder of a neo-Tasa 
school .of painting.. 


around her house to peep through and 
steal a look at the resplendent damsel. 
The word yobai originated from this, 
for it means “ a man’s going an all fours 
on a dark night in order to grope his way 
to his lady-love's place.” Among many 
who related their visits in vain, there 
were five who particularly yearned after 
her and walked about her abode quite 
forgetful of their meals. Two of them 
were royal Princes, and the rest were court 
nobles. Their love-letters or love-poems 
sent in were not answered, their entreaties 
to the old Bamboo-Cutter were only met 
with — “ Sorry, but as she is not our own 
by blood, we cannot do anything against 
her wishes ”, Their courting in a ” wa- 
terless ” (July) sun-scorching month was 
not noticed, their advances -in a frosty 
•* priest-busy ” (December) season amount- 
ed to nothing. Going home these men 
would pray to the gods, meditate, and 
make up their minds to give up this 
useless undertaking; but all this was 
quite in vain. At last one day, the old 
man prevailed upon I^idy Kaguya to in- 
terview the jientagonal rivals one by one; 
in the evening, as usual, they came serenad- 
ing with a flute, a song, or beating time 
with a fan. The old man told them her 
message that, to choose one out of five 
equally attractive gentlemen, they must 
show her which of them would succeed in 
accomplishing a miraculous feat. 

Prince Stone-Mason was 
asked to bring from 
India a stone basin re- 
puted to have been used by Buddha (Sa- 
kyamuni) himself. Prince Carriage-Bearer 
had to take a branch of a silver-rooted, 
gold-trunked white-jewel-fruiting tree, in 
Mount Horai of the Eastern Seas, and 
give it to the lady of his heart. Right- 
I land Minister Abe’s adventure was to 
obtain a fur coat of fire-proof rat skins 
from China, while Otomo-no-Dainagon’s 
was to wrest a five coloured gem from a 
dragon’s neck. A turtle-shell carried by 
a swallow was demanded of Lsonokami-no- 


An Emperor’s 
Advances. 
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Ghunagon. Needless to say they all spent 
years in search of their rare specimens. 
Of course they could do no other than 
to produce sham substitutes accompanied 
by felse descriptions, in prose and poetry, 
of their adventures, as well as by true 
accounts of the sentiments that inspired 
those adventures; but their artifices were 
discovered and exposed; they had to go 
away in shame and heart-broken. At last 
theVame of the resplendent Kaguya reach- 
ed the ear of His Majesty, who sent a 
court lady to the Bamboo-Cutter’s house 
to confirm the reputation. But the 4 young ' 
beauty refused to be interviewed even by 
an Imperial messenger of her own sex, so 
that her foster mother was rebuked by the 
court lady for an ordinary mortal’s im- 
pudence to the highest personage in the 
realm. This rebuke hardened Kaguya’s 
heart all the more. She said through the 
old dame, that llis Majesty liad better kill 
such a 'disbbedient subject at once. The 
visitor returned to the Palace and reported. 
Instead of chastising the offender, her re- 
buff only whetted all the more the Em- 
peror’s curiosity and desire who was of 
the opinion that he could successfully court 
the artful charmer. The old man was, 
then, summoned to the Palace and demand- 
ed to offer his foster daughter to His 
Majesty. If he did, he was told, a court 
rank would be his reward. 
a Lady Kaguya still insisted, 

pi a if forced to court service, 
aaee* she would die and disappear 
as soon as the Bamboo-Cutter was made 
a courtier. The latter naturally would 
have her live long and beautiful, besides 
being rewarded himself. She had rejected 
even such devotion as evinced by the five 
Princes and Peers, retorted she, and it 
would be shame for her to listen to a 
new acquaintance. Eventually the exalted 
personage pretended to go-ahunting by. 
the old man’s abode, went inside, saw a 
person enshrouded in light and beauty. 
This must be the one, he thought, but 
his coming near her made her run away. 


He caught her by the sleeve, she covered 
her face. The first glance was enough, 
however ; the Emperor persuaded Kaguya 
to come to the Palace with him, while 
the enchantress said — 11 If only I was born 
in this country, you w'ould have power to 
command my service; but as I was not, 
it would be impossible for you to take me 
home.” His Majesty still persisted, tried 
to carry her away in his palanquin, when 
she became a shadow all of a sudden. 
He entreated her to resume her resplendent 
beauty, which he said he would admire 
where she was, instead of in his own 
Palace. So she became the self-same 
Kaguya once more. This enamoured him 
more than before, the old man was richly 
rewarded for having thus conspired to 
enable the Einpcror to steal a look of 
Kaguya, and the Imperial retinue were 
handsomely entertained by the humble 
host. With difficulty and endless regrets, 
he tore himself from her presence at last, 
feeling at the same time that his soul 
stayed with the lady for ever. After seat- 
ing himself in the palanquin, he wrote a 
poem and sent it in to Kaguya expressing 
how heavy was his heart on his return trip. 
In her “ ode in reply " ( henka ) she still 
intimated the idea that a gilded palace 
was not for one brought up in a 
thatched cottage. 

mu ▼ j * After three years of ex- 

fvf ill ” chan £ e of “usages, those 
e % oon. ytaminjr and wooing 

from one side and replies in well -guarded 
but by no means disrespectful terms from 
the other side, I-ady Kaguya began early 
in the spring to be sadder than usual at 
the sight of a lovely moon. When nobody 
about she would weep piteously. The full 
moon of the seventh month made her very 
pensive indeed. The old Bamboo-Cutter 
asked why she was so unhappy in this 
world of happiness, and she replied she 
was not sad but only lonesome and home- 
sick whenever she saw the moon. Until* 
the moon rose in the evening she would 
not become pei)sive, but as soon as it 
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rose she would be sad, sometimes cry — her 
foster parents and attendants did not know 
why. Lest her departure might make 
them unhappy, she said at last, she kept 
her silence so far, but that she could not 
So on like that forever, and so would 
confess all. She did not really belong to 
this world of ours, came from the moon 
whither she must return soon in the har- 
vest-moon night that year. Tke old man 
cried and wept and said lie could not live 
without such a lovable foster child. But 
she had her real father and mother in the 
moon and came to this world only for ag 
brief visit, which had been prolonged into 
years of a pleasant sojourn. The idea of 
her leaving them grieved the female at- 
tendants even, so that their throats were 
choked and they could not eat or drink. 
The Emperor heard of this and sent an 
envoy of comfort to the old man, wl 
hair grew all white out of sorrow, who 
became bent with age through grief, whose 
eyes were inflamed from weeping. The 
Bamboo-Cutter suggested to the Imperia 
messenger that men should be despatched 
'by the Emperor to check the heavenly 
escorts from the moon when they came 
to fetch the lady of nocturnal illuminatinn. 


Her Final 
Ascension. 


The harvest-moon day came. 
Two thousand men of the 
Imperial Guards kept watch 
over the Bamboo-Cutter's house. The old 
woman held Lady Kaguya tight in her 
arms in a thick-walled room, while the 
old mail was stationed outside the closed 
entrance. The damsel from the moon 
knew that bows and arrows would be of 
no use against the heavenly escorts, only 
she was grieved to have to leave the earth 
without returning any of the kindness and 
devotion of the mortal couple. The early 
evening hours passed. About midnight it 
became lighter than day-time around the 
house. So bright was it that it seemed as 
if ten harvest-moons were put. together — 
so light that they could see the pores of 
their skin. From the firmament, people 
descended, riding on* clouds, and stood in 


lines some five feet above the ground* 
Seeing this, those inside and outside the 
house felt as if they had a nightmare and 
lost courage to fight. They tried in vain 
to fix the arrows, for their hands had 
become benumbed. The bravest braced 
themselves up to shoot but missed the 
mark. So, they too, simply without fight- 
ing, stared at each other vacantly as if 
they were idiots. Those standing above 
the ground were clad in garments of 
matchless purity. They had with them a 
flying chariot and a silken canopy. . The 
chief envoy .from the moon sent for the 
old Bamboo-Cutter, who, despite his hos- 
tile intentions, lay on his face like a 
drunken man. The envoy said: — You little 
thing had done a bit of good, so in reward 
the T^idy was sent to you just for a while. 
But instead she stayed on years and you 
became such a rich man. Lady Kaguya 
was sent here to live a lowly life with 
you because she had sinned. Her sin is 
now expiated and she is welcome back. 
It is useless for you to weep or resist. 
Surrender her ladyship quickly. The old 
mail's remonstrances about having cared 
for Kaguya more than twenty years, and 
so on, were unheeded. The flying chariot 
was placed on the roof and the lady was 
asked to leave her earthly abode at once. 
All the doors opened of their own accord. 
Lady Kaguya went out of the chamber, 
and the old woman wept helplessly as she 
could not stop the departing -angel . The 
latter said to the weeping old man that 
she too was sorry to go, and asked him to 
watch her ascension. At the same time 
she gave him a written line of farewell, 
saying:— If only I had been born in this 
country, I would have waited upon you 
till you liad passed away. 1 am very 
sorry indeed to leave you. Please keep 
this dress which I have worn as a mo- 
menta. Look at me whenever the moon 
is out. This parting so grieves me tliat 
I fear I may fall down from the sky in 
my upward flight." “ Among the heaven- 
ly beings who came, one brought a 
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heavenly winged robe, in a case; another her, when I-ady Kaguya bade them tarry 
brought an elixir of immortality. A third awhile till she should write a letter before 
heavenly being said: — 1 May your ladyship being dressed in heavenly robes, for then she 
be pleased to partake of the medicine in should forget all earthly affairs.” Through 
the pot, as you must be indisposed from a heavenly attendant she asked the Corn- 
having lived on impure food ! ' She put inander of the Imperial Guards to take a 
a drop of it in her mouth, and then farewell letter and a poem to His Majesty, 
thought of leaving a little of it, wrapixxi As soon as she put on the winged robe 
up in her cast-off dress, as a tonic for the her loving and sorrowing disappeared, 
heart-broken old couple. This however Riding in the chariot and escorted by one 
was prevented by a fourth heavenly being, hundred heavenly beings, she ascended 
They offered to put the winged robe on sky-ward. 


Shizuka Gozen 

By Kkiu Kuziju 

A BOUT six hundred years ago there and although Yoshitsune importuned again 
lived in this country a hero by the and again, his only answer was a relentless 
name of Minamoto Yoshitsune. lie it was reprimand, -dismayed and disgraced he 
who had gallantly fought and helped his turned toward home. 

brother Minamoto no Yoritomo to crush While Yoshitsune was staying at his 
, the Heikcs who for a number of years Horikawa residence in Kyoto, Yoritomo 
had been the dauntless enemy of the sent about one hundred warrior priests 
Genji Clan. there, to arrest him. They were led by 

The illustrious Yoritomo was not only Tosanobo Masatoshi, and were ill the 
victorious in war but showed himself to guise of pilgrims, presumably on their 
be possessed of a wonderful aptitude for way to the famous Kuinano Shrine in the 
statemanship and soon succeeded in pacify- province of Kii. Being timely warned of 
ing the whole of Japan. Becoming a this plot, Yoshitsune, upon the arrival of 
Sh5gun he established his power at the priests at Kyoto summoned Tosanobo 
Kamakura. Masatoshi to his residence and asked him 

The increasing popularity of his young- to disclose the mission which had brought 
cst brother Yoshitsune did not however, them to Kyoto. 

grace Yoritomo with a tranquil heart for The wary priest replied that he and 
soon the fires of jealousy began to threaten his men were en route to Kumano to 
and they were incessantly fanned by the worship at the famous shrine there, 
calumny of sycophants until they burst and to prove his integrity lie gave a 
forth into unquenchable hatred toward written pledge to Yoshitsune tliat upon 
the man who had so lately aided him. no conditions did he intend to make an 
After he had utterly vanquished the attack. A sumptuous feast was prepared 
Heikes Yoshitsune made his way to and Shizuka Gozen (the beautiful misstress 
Kamakura in order to recite his victories of Yoshitsune) entertained Tosanobo with 
to his brother who now bore the title her marvellous dancing, at the close of, 
Sei-i Tai Shdgun. The heartless Yoritomo which she fervently begged him to 
Would grant no hearing to his brother, intercede for Yoshitsune as he had fallen 
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in disfavour with the Shogun because 
of the wiles and slanders of those who 
constantly fawned upon Yoritomo. Tosa- 
nobd dispelled the fears of Shizuka with 
a promise to do all that he could to heal 
the wound that gaped between the two 
brothers. The would be 'assassin, dis- 


reminded him of the danger of Tosanobd 
Masatoshi returning and surprising the 
residence during the night, for she had 
perceived that when their guest was 
departing his eyes had glanced suspicious- 
ly about the place. So she had sent a 
maid to watch him. The maid . not 



Tosatiobu Masiloshi assaulting ths I lorifcawa mansion 
with his ]>riest warriors. 


patched by the Shogun, was permitted 
to return in safety to his lodgings, The 
indomitable Musashibd Bcnkci remonstrated 
with his lord for allowing this unconquered 
enemy to escape, but was answered by 
Yoshitsunc in these words: — “ If my 
brother should desire my arrest, he is 
able to send legions against me; but he 
has dispatched only a hundred or so here. 
He does not wish to disturb the Emperor 
or incur the ill-will of the people. Besides, 
can I kill a pilgrim on his way to the 
Kumano Shrine, who goes there on behalf 
of my brother ? Should I do so, would 
I not be guilty of a revolt against my 
brother and injure the memory of my 
’deceased father ? " 

In the meantime the night was advancing 
and Yoshitsune retired. Shizuka Gozen 


returning in due time she had cautiously 
dispatched a man servant who had just 
brought her word that the maid was lying 
dead before the lodgings of Tosanobd 
Masatoshi. She therefore requested 
Yoshitsune to take special care. Her 
valiant master scornfully dismissed tills 
thought from his mind, saying “ let them 
come if they dare” — and fell asleep. 

Not so however, the faithful Shizuka 
Gozen; she hastily made ready armours, 
swords, bows and arrows and waited for 
the approach of the enemy. — It was past 
midnight. Hark! the sound of hoofs 
was heard. Shizuka hastily awakened 
her lord, and gave him the weapons most 
fitted to his need and when fosanobo had 
reached the gate, there stood Yoshitsune. 
and his men with their bows drawn. 
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ShizuTvii (iO/.i taking l.*a\v of Yusliilsum-, 
h.'r lord. 


Sliizuka called her maids and armed them 
for the imminent attack. An alarm was 
given and from all parts of the town 
Yoshitsune’s retainers rushed to the rescue 
of their lord. t Finis Tosanobd and his 
band were surrounded by the forces of 
Yoshitsune and defeated. 

Tosanobo tried to escape but was taken 
prisoner. Yoshitsune for fear of opening 
a quarrel with Yoritoino did not wish to 
have his prisoner killed. The warrior 
priest — 'begged — to be killed. “ There is 
an old proverb that the orang-outang holds 
his blood dear,” the rhinoceros his hide, 
and the warrior his fair name. As I 
have failed, I can not look upon my 
lord’s face again. So I beg you to end 
my life.” Yoshitsune ordered him to be 
beheaded. The news of the death caused 
Yoritomo to send a strong force under 
Hojd Tokimasa, his father-in law, to take 


Yoshitsune prisoner. 

Upon hearing this, Yoshitsune 
got permission from the Emperor 
and fled to Kyushu. A storm, 
however, forced him back to land 
and he took refuge in the province 
of Yamato — the Switzerland of 
Japan, and, in the spring time, a 
veritable garden of cherry blossoms. 
Shizuka Gozen determined to share 
the sufferings of her lord and 

followed him and his retainers into 
the snow covered plateans, for it 
was midwinter then. Her fortitude 
under these privations and her un- 
quavering faithfulness to Yoshitsune 
are among the traditions of the 

court today. Benkei and other 
loyal followers persuaded the unwill- 
ing Yoshitsune to send Sliizuka 

Gozen back to Kyoto in order that 
they might make a. more hasty 
flight from their enemy who seemed 
to come close upon them in a 
short time. 

Unhappy as she was to part from 
her lord, Shizuka Gozen obeyed. 

In tears, she descended the moun- 
tain carrying with her a souvenir of their 
last moments together — a mirror — Yoslii- 
tsune's gift to her. Yoshitsune ordered 
six warriors to accompany her, but the 
warriors* fidelity to their lord was not 
so strong as Shizuka’s ; they lied leaving 
her in an unknown mountain to wander 
in the snow until dawn. fortunately, as 
the morning light streaked through the 
sky she came upon a temple. There was 
a fair at the temple and it was thronged 
with visitors worshipping' — Buddha. After 
their prayers were over, the worshippers 
commenced singing and dancing. The 
lonely Shizuka Gozen prayed to Buddha 
for the immediate coming of the clay when 
she again would see her lord Yoshitsune. 
She mingled with mass and it came her 
turn to dance. Her grace and charm • 
aroused the curiosity of the spectators 
and that Shizuka Gozen was among them 
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was soon known by all. The good priest 
of the temple gave her safe escort to 
Kydto. For a time she was able To 
hide herself at her mother’s house without 
molestation, but at last she was dis- 
covered by Hoj5 Tokimasa — the father of 
Yoritomo ’s wife — and sent to Kamakura, 


Shogun and his retainers and they became 
so insistent that. Shizuka was obliged to 
yield to tlioir commands. 

Every move of her body was filled 
with gracb — and to the accompaniment of 
flute and drum her songs sang out the 
rich and sweet words of homage to 



Sliizuka Go/.un dancing a graceful flaijcc in lio iour 
of the llacliiinati Shrine, Kamakura. 


where she was ordered to remain until 
Yoshitsune's child should be born. — The 
Shogun decreed that if the child should 
be a son, he should be killed at once. 
Hori Toji was put in charge of the ex- 
pectant mother. 

Hearing of her skill in dancing the 
Shogun ordered her to dance for him. 
This Shizuka Gozcn refused to do. Iler 
refusal heightened the desire of Voritomo, 
so he conceived of a fine ruse and made 
the wife of Hori Toji take the wilful lady 
with her to the Tsuruga-Oka-shrine for 
worship on April 8th, of the same year. 
On the appointed day, Yoritoino and his 
followers visited the shrine, and the 
Shogun again commanded Shizuka to 
dance in honor of the deity; again she 
refused. Her mother offered to dance in 
her stead, but this further displeased the 


Yoshitsune. The enraged Yoritomo 
ordered that Shizuka Gozcn be beheaded 
at once, saying that whereas she should 
have sung laudatory songs to him and 
prayed to the gods for blessings on the 
Genji’s she had sung only of her attach- 
ment to the rebel leader Yoshitsune — A 
crime beyond pardon. 

Cnperturbed she awaited execution. But 
Masako — the Shogun’s wife — could not 
bear it and so begged Yoritomo to spare 
Shizuka’s life. Worse days, however, were 
in store for this unfortunate woman. A 
few months later, this woman of only 
ninteoii years gave birth to a son doomed 
even before his first breath to die. Her 
lord Yoshitsune Jlcd to Oshfi. but was 
killed by the Shogun's forces. ^ She and 
her mother became nuns — that they might 
offer unceasing prayers for the soul of 
Yoshitsune. 
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Soviet Russia as Seen by a Japanese 

(< Continued from last issue). 


(Fart II) 

Thus I escaped from Moscow*. Until 
I got out of the Soviet city, I had been 
haunted by feelings of unrest, but once I 
found myself in the suburbs, I felt an 
unspeakable pleasure in outmanoeuvering 
the Soviet authorities who had been 
trying to coerce me into submission. 

I took the road leading to Riga. 
Though the railway service had been in 
operation as far as the battle front I 
hesitated' to take a train for fear of 
arrest, as the examination of passports 
was rigidly enforced on the trains. When 
I escaped from Moscow*, 1 expected that 
there would be a plenty of food in the 
provinces, an inducement which had 
appealed strongly to me. 

But alas, my expectation was falsified 
as soon as I got out of Moscow. I 
found it absolutely impossible to secure 
foodstuffs in the provinces. As the 
peasants felt no need of money, they 
could not be induced to sell their food- 
stuffs at any price. The diffculty in 
getting food grew* more serious as I 
journeyed farther from Moscow. Each 
day I made it a rule to ask some rich 
families for food, but never passed a day- 
enjoying three meals. In the day time, 
I wandered in the forests in search of 
berries and by night I tried to appease 
my hunger with radishes which 1 found 
in the fields. 

‘ I soon learned that it was comparatively 
safe to seek shelter in a church at night, 
but there were many nights when I could 
find no shelter, at all, being obliged to 
sleep in the fields. 

The shortest and the easiest way to 
take was to go along the railway line, 
but it was hazardous for me to do so, 
as it was guarded by Red soldiers who 
shot all the deserters from the front. An 
utter stranger, though I was, I was 
obliged to follow this dangerous route. 

When. I approached the Dvina river, I 
thought that I had already crossed the 


river, probably owing to the mistaken 
reading of the map. It was a dark, rainy 
evening, and I was walking with my face 
downwards, when I was surprised by a 
call to halt. I found myself at the 
approach of the bridge guarded by armed 
soldiers. I lost no time in offering about 
one thousand roubles to the guards and 
asked them to let me pass on. The soldiers 
would not permit me to cross the bridge, 
but they did not attempt to arrest me. 
On the contrary, they were kind enough 
to suggest that I cross the river by” a 
ferryboat a little way below the bridge. 
I was saved by the one thousand roubles, 
a price not so high, by the way. 

I had continued such a dangerous journey 
for about six weeks and approached within 
twenty versts of Drissa, my destination. 
It is a town on the main stream of the 
Dvina. It was captured by the Poles, 
but I heard on my way that it was later 
recovered by the Bolsheviks. In order 
to ascertain the report, I called at a 
peasant's house, but as it was a village 
office, I was again arrested by the 
Bolshevik authorities, who ordered that 
I be transported to Sebcij, a town at a 
little distance from the village, under an 
armed guard. On departing for the 
town, the soldier escorting me charged 
his gun. When 1 saw it, I determined 
to seize his gun and make good my 
escape. 

Oil the way, the soldier put me in a 
coach; we sat down with the gun between 
us. I left the coach, pretending to ease 
nature. T watched for an opportunity to 
seize the gun from behind the soldier. 
But to my disappointment, he seemed 
suddenly to have taken his gun. When 
I reentered the coach, I found to my 
extreme mortification that the soldier did 
not take the gun, but he was searching 
for a match in his pocket. It appeared 
that there was no match, so he got out 
of the coach to get light for his cigarette 
from the approaching coachman. I quickly 
saw that he had • left his gun in the coach, 
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so I hastily took it and left the coach. 

Levelling the gun at them and shouting; 
'“I'll shoot,” I succeeded in frightening 
away the soldier and the coachman who 
took to flight without ceremony. I took 
to the forest myself and wandered all day 
without taking any food. I thought of 
getting food from the peasants by 
Sircatening them. 

I arrived at a village, almost overcome 
with hunger and terror. I found many 
people gathering on the roads, but tried 
to pass on, when one of the young men 
suddenly sprang upon me and snatched 
my gun. This served as a signal for a 
general attack upon me. 

Pouncing upon their defenceless victim, 
they struck, and kicked. When 1 liad 
been nearly killed by their rough treat- 
ment, they bound me hand and foot. 
After a consultation, they decided to throw 
me into the lake that night. Being 
extremely thirsty, I asked for water, but 
I was told that I should have water to 
my heart's content in the lake. “ Then, 
give me bread,” I said, to which they 
replied maliciously that they had no bread 
at all. It appeared that they had been 
informed of my escape. I thought to 
bribe them, but I gave up the plan, since 
they had decided to take my life. 

In the meantime, they began to ex- 
amine my body and took out some old 
rouble notes, thirty thousand roubles in 
all, from my pocket, which were piled 
high upon the table. I offered them all 
my notes. To my surprise, this made 
them suddenly change their attitude toward 
me, their rough and malicious treatment 
giving way to courteousness at once. I 
passed the night in a cellar with my 
hands bound tight. The next morning 
the village master came . and told me that 
I might be unable to cscajie execution, as 
I was guilty of a very grave crime. 
“ So,” he said, “ leave the money accord- 
ing to your promise, as you will soon be 
sent to the town.” In reply, 1 asked for 
the return of one third of the notes, that 
is, ten thousand roubles. The village 
• master complied with this request reluc- 
tantly and sent me to town under guard 
of two soldiers. 

On the way, the soldiers asked me 


whether I did not hold my life dear. 

I offered theta all my money and 
anything they wanted, if only they would 
let me go. On hearing this, they began 
to confer together and came to the 
decision to set me free, as they could not 
get anything, even if they sent me to 
town. Thanks to their kindness, I was 
again set at liberty, and passed the day, 
hiding myself in the forest. Toward night- 
fall, I set out in a direction, quite different 
from that followed hitherto. The next 
day I pursued my way without food, but 
by evening I could not bear the hunger 
and called at a peasant's to beg for food. 

I found a militiaman making a domiciliary 
search of the peasant's house. The soldier 
suspected me and demanded me to show 
my passport. As I possessed no passport, 
I was again placed under arrest. However, 
as luck would have it, I had passed the 
Russian frontier and was in the territory 
of the Lithuanian Republic. Of course, 
the authorities here knew nothing about 
iny trouble with the Russian authorities. 
They took me to the police office where 
I was sentenced to death on a charge of 
being a military spy, after being subjected 
to a searching investigation. Capital 
sentence- did not surprise me, because I 
was so often sentenced to death in Russia 
and successfully evaded it. But my 
unperturbed calmness only served to 
strengthen the officials' suspicion about 
me. Indeed the chief of the police 
station said, “You are not surprised at 
all at this sentence of death. It is an 
ample evidence that you are a soldier.” 
In spite of my repeated explanations, he 
lent no ear to them and committed me 
to prison. 

On the way to the .prison, 1 watched 
for an opportunity of escaping, but in 
vain. When I arrived at the prison, I 
was dumfounded by its dismal condition. 
The cell was crowded with thin, emaciated 
persons who appeared like so many gaunt 
spectres. Being informed that I was a 
Japanese, they shouted: “ Then, you are 
going to be starved to death too.” 

Their rations consisted of Iialf a pound 
of bread and a dish of soup each day 
per capita. The day I arrived being a 
holiday, they liad been leaning against 
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the walls and reading the Bible. As it 
was toward evening, a 'faint light had 
been shed in the cell. Never in my life 
had I met with a more pathetic scene. 
The prisoners who had been reading the 
Bible leaning against the wall lay down 
on the floor with faces down and all of 
a sudden began to weep like so many 
children. I also was moved to tears, by 
thinking of rny old mother left in Japan, 
whom I might, have no opportunity of 
seeing again. 

I had passed a couple of days in this 
prison when it was reported that the 
Poles had been advancing upon Lithuania 
and that the Lithuanian capital, Lejitsar, 
was in danger. Whether in consequence 
of this or not, various government offices 
were being removed from Lejitsar while 
the authorities began to release light 
offenders and to execute the grave 
criminals. 

By the third evening, all the inmates 
in the prison were disposed of either by 
release or by execution, except those 
unconvicted. In the meantime, it seemed 
that something about me had been 
communicated to my cell-mates, who 
began to talk about me in whispers. 
Suddenly one beside me burst out crying. 
Some one mistaking it for me said : 
“Don’t cry, Japanese.” Another replied 
that the Japanese was sleeping. Another 
said: “ Poor Japanese, he will not be 
able to see his native country again.” 
Upon hearing this conversation, I felt 
the approach of my end. Meanwhile, the 
door of the cell opened and a voice was 
heard: “Stand up, Japanese.” I stood 
up and followed tlic two armed soldiers 
who took me to the chief gaoler. I 
expected the sentence of death, but 
contrary to my expectations, the chief 
gaoler ordered me to be sent back to 
Moscow. It seemed that the Moscow 
Government liad requested the Lithuanian 
Government to extradite me. 

It took me one month and a half to 
reach Lithuania from Moscow, but now 
I was transported to the Soviet City in 
a day and a half, under the guard of two 
soldiers. I was at once thrown into a 
cell, which was full of prisoners, the 
majority of whom had been arrested in 


connection with the bomb outrage against 
the Moscow Soviet. To my surprise, I. 
found in the cell an African showman 
whom I had met by chance previous to 
my escape from Moscow. The African 
was arrested as an anti-Bolshevist. He 
said: “This is the fifth day since I was 
arrested on the charge of counter- 
cevolutionism. Today the procurator 
questioned me; he asked me what kind 
of a life my neighbor has been leading. 
It was the only question he asked me. 
He was making a fool of me, Pooh.” 

On my part, I was sent to the But/.irk 
Prison after only one trial. This prison 
was filled to its full capacity too, but to 
my relief the rations were comparatively 
good, consisting of a pound of bread and 
two dishes of soup per day. I lowever, 
first come, first served was rigidly followed, 
so that a moment’s delay often resulted 
in the missing of a meal. The dismal 
picture there was a reminder of hell. The 
miserable life in the prison, however, had 
also its own comfort, for the bulk of the 
prisoners had a firm belief that under the 
Bolshevik rule they were better men than 
the Bolsheviks and that thier incarceration 
testified to their being true men. At any 
rate, the prison life was easy, except for 
the scarcity of food, because not only 
smoking but reading was allowed. Besides, 
no restrictions were placed on the presents 
to be given to the prisoners. 

But it was discovered that newspapers, 
books, and other presents to the inmates 
were frequently stolen before they reached 
them.' The majority of the prisoners in 
my cell were political offenders, but there 
were also many who were arrested for 
speculation or secret dealings in goods. 
However, all of them belonged to the 
intelligentia. Here, therefore, I was able, 
for the first time, to ascertain the truth 
about Bolshevik rule in Russia. When I 
told them how I had been arrested and 
thrown into prison again, they said: 
“ Poor fellow, you will be surely sentenced 
to death. Nowadays they put to death 
all, — even petty offenders. So we are 
prepared for the worst.” 

I also believed so and expected every 
day to be executed. The prison walls were 
covered with various scribblings, all of 
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which evidenced the pain and mortification 
of prison life. Let me quote a few of them: 
“Perpetual pain,” “Give us freedom or 
death,” “ Come Kolchak, All pork is 
gone. Lenin and Trotzky give horse- 
flesh.” It appeared that they were served 
with horse-flesh. After two weeks im- 
prisonment, my trial began. It was then 
that I found out that all my notebooks 
which I had left in Moscow out of my 
carelessness were translated into Russian 
and served as a powerful incriminating 
evidence against me. The notebooks con- 
tained a telegraphic code which my fellow 
correspondent and I had made use of at 
Harbin. This aroused the suspicion of 
the Bolshevik authorities whose investiga- 
tions were most searching on this point. 
Fortunately, it w«is not known to them 
that I had escaped, snatching the gun of 
the soldier who acted as my guard. But 
the code in the note-books rendered my 
position extremely precarious. 

In the meantime, I was attacked by 
recurrent fever and sent to the hospital, 
which was crowded owing to the preva- 
lence of typhoid fever. The patients in 
the cell were given no beds. As medicine 
was one of the articles from the shortage 
of which Russia suffered keenly, that 
administered to the prisoners was given 
only to relieve their anxiety rather than 
to cure their ailments. As for food, the 


patients were given more bread, but they 
were not allowed any nourishing food. 
As I was tired with a long, tedious 
journey, I did not expect an early recovery. 
Strange to say, however, the fever left 
me much sooner than I had thought 
possible even in an ordinary case. It is 
said that recurrent fever comes back 
usually three times, but in my case it 
recurred only twice. 

It was at the end of October when I 
recovered and was again summoned by 
the procurator. T went to the designated 
place, where I found a young Japanese 
waiting for me. He accosted me in 
Japanese and said that he . was Mr. 
Toizuini, a student, sent by the Higashi 
Honganji Buddhist temple to Russia, for 
study. When I left for Russia, I obtained 
an introduction to him from the Rev. 
Kakumin Otatii of the Higashi Honganji 
temple at Vladivostok. And on my 
arrival in Moscow, I mailed it to him. 
Mr. Toizumi too was imprisoned for about 
six weeks, and then he was released. On 
learning that I was sent back to Moscow 
and imprisoned, he came to Moscow all 
tlie way from Petrograd to see me. I 
was moved to tears by his kindness. 
Our conversation ended in ten minutes. 
However, thanks to his efforts, I was 
soon released on bail and sent to a 
convalescent station. 


The Tibetan Question 

(Statement by the Chinese Foreign Office.) 
( Continued from the lust number .) 


(B) The Invasion of Tibet by the 
Szechwan Army and the Second 
Flight of the Dalai-Lama. 

In the 32nd year of Kuangcho (1906), 
i. c., two years after the Dalai-Lama had 
fled from Lassa having been defeated by 
the British Expedition, a ticaty was con- 
cluded between China and England with 
regard to Tibet; and 'fang Sliaoi having 
returned from India, Clung Yintang was 
ordered to proceed to Tibet as a Com- 


missioner. In the 34th year of Kuangcho, 
Chang reported to the Throne that unless 
Tibet, which was the buffer territory be- 
tween England and Russia, be put in 
order, the defence of the Empire could 
not be ensured. Since the Dalai-Lama 
was visiting Peking then, Chang proposed 
to him lo train Tibetan troops under the 
supervision of Chinese soldiers, and also 
to garrison the new Army (-IfcifO in Ti- 
betan fortresses, with a view to strengthen- 
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ing the national defences. Prior to this, 
Lin Chang 0 W&). the Chinese Minister in 
Tibet, reporting on the situation in Mon- 
golia, asked the Emperor to dispatch his 
troops, but before this plan was carried 
into effect, the Tibetan tribes of Szechwan 
and Yunnan attacked Sanai 

which was within the jurir diction of Sze- 
chwan being situated directly south 

of Teko and Taiui, and formerly belong- 
ing t<i Batang, and stirred the natives in 
the neighbourhood of the provincial capi- 
tal. At the same time the Tibetan offi- 
cials of Chantui plotting together 

with the younger brother of the Chief 
of Teko (to- expelled the latter. Oil 
receipt of this news, the authorities at the 
provincial capital dis] latched the Chief of 
Mashu (JflWf). but he was beleaguered by 
the rebels. Chao (/gj) telegraphed to the 
KmperoY, expressing his opinion that al- 
though the dispatching of troops was es- 
sential, it' would be advisable to make the 
Dalai -Lama, who was directly interested 
in the affair, give orders to the Tibetan 
officials to withdraw their forces. Accor- 
dingly, the Chinese Government demanded 
of the Dalai-Lama to take the steps 
mentioned above; but since lie hesitated 
to give a difinite answer, the Government 
ordered Chao (jjjj) to send an cxj)cdition 
to Tibet. 

In the winter of that year the number 
of Tibetan soldiers who were raiding the 
vicinity of Yenching increased con- 

siderably, and in taking this step, they 
seemed to have counted on the assistance 
of some foreign Power. Thus the Chinese 
Government was convinced that unless 
it took measures to maintain order in 
Tibet, which was standing between two 
powerful neighbours, they could not ensure 
the defenqc of the frontier. Then the 
Government tried to carry out the plan 
proposed by Lin-Chang in the 33rd and 
34th year, but a small troop was insufficient 
to bring about the desired results and it 
was not safe to send a large force. There- 
upon, the Government in June the 2nd 
year of Hsuantung (1910) dispatched 3,000 
troops under the Command of Governor 
chung emm), who reached Chiamoto (& 
ifL&) via Teko and Kiagka (tHIO- 

In November he attacked Leiunclii (^jjg 


$f), and advancing by the secret pass of 
the Sanshechutsu in Decem- 

ber he reached Lassa, and defeated the 
Tibetan troops at Kiangta (fCiSD- 

The Dalai-Lama, who visited Peking 
in the 34th year of Kuangcho (1908) re- 
turned to 1 ,assa in the winter. In January, 
the following year, i. e. the 2nd year of 
Iburintung, the Dalai-Lama, having learn- 
ed that the Szechwan Army was approa- 
ching Lassa, sought shelter in India. The 
Chinese Army, having won victory after 
victory, eventually entered Tibet. The 
Chinese Kmperor who had heard that the 
Dalai-Lama had decamped, was enraged, 
and enumerating his crimes, deposed him. 
Two years after this event the Dalai- 
Lama, availing himself of the opportunity 
offered by the revolution in China, re- 
turned to Lassa. Since then the relations 
between China and Tibet became the more 
estranged, and the Dalai-Lama who had 
been under the care and protection of the 
English since he had lied from Lassa, 
having had now changed his anti-British 
policy and becoming pro-British, the rela- 
tions between China and Tibet grew tile 
more complicated. 

(C) The Anglo-Chinese Negotiation 
after the Second Flight of the Da- 
lai-Lama and the Bhutan (4j fjfl) and 
Kharka ftfl# ) Negotiation in con- 

nection with the Tibetan Affairs. 

It was on the 16th January the 2nd 
year of Hsuantung (1910) that the Chinese 
Emperor deposed the I )alai-Lama. That 
same day Mr. "M," Secretary to the Bri- 
tish Legation at Peking, called at the 
Chinese Foreign Office and presented a 
memorandum, stating that although Eng- 
land had previously declared that she hail 
no intention of interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Tibet, she could not remain 
indifferent if the peace and order of Tibet 
were disturbed; that since Tibet and British 
territory were adjoining territories, and 
above all Kharka being closely 

connected witli that country, the British 
Government desired that in the event of 
the Chinese Government having decided 
to take any action in Tibet, it should be 
warned; and that should China fail to take 
this step, it would be a violation of those 
provisions of the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty of 
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the 30th year of Kuangcho (1904) and 
of the Anglo-Chinese agreement of the 
32nd year of Kuangcho which concerned 
Tibetan affairs. 

The Chinese Government replied on the 
same ady that the negotiations on the 
Tibetan question were to be carried out, 
as before, in accordance with the Jndo- 
Tibetan Treaty concluded between Eng- 
land and China. The same day the Bri- 
tish Secretary again visited the Foreign 
Office to make inquiries about the dispat- 
ching of Chinese troops to Tibet. The 
Chinese Government replied that they had 
despatched 2,000 troops to Tibet for no 
other purpose than to maintain order there 
and that to avoid misunderstanding, the 
British Secretary was requested to tele- 
graph to his Government and the Indian 
( lovernment accordingly. 

The British Secretary also expressed 
the desire that the Tibetan Government 
would respect the Indo-Tibetan Treaty 
in maintaining order in Tibet. The Chi- 
nese Government replied that by dispat- 
ching their troops they would be able 
to protect the trade marts and to assist 
their Minister in Tibet in making, tile 
Tibetans discharge their duties under the 
Treaty, thereby ensuring the peace of that 
country. 

On the 17th the British Miuister inform- 
ed the Chinese Government thus: “The 
situation in Tibet has an import mt bear- 
ing on the British provinces adjacent to 
it, and above all most seriously affected 
will be Kharka (Nepal) and 

therefore the British Government cannot 
leave out of consideration the safeguarding 
ol the interests of that country. Should 
the Chinese Government decide to take 
any important action which will affect the 
countries referred to in the Anglo-Tibetan 
Treaty of 1904 and the Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty of 1906, the British Government 
should be informed beforehand. The 
Anglo-Tibetan Treaty .of 1904 was recog- 
nised by the Chinese Gbvernment after it 
Eid been signed by the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, and therefore what the British 
Government desires is the existence of a 
proper Tibetan Government with whom 
the situation can be discussed in accord- 
ance with the aforesaid treaties." 


On the following day the Chinese Go- 
vernment replied: “With regard to Tibet 
everything is made clear in the Anglo- 
Chinese Treaty, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is quite prepared to fulfil their 
obligations under the said Treaty; but 
the Tibetans having violated that treaty 
again and again, the Government was 
obliged to dispatch troops to compel them 
to respect it. In taking this step, the 
Chinese Government intends merely to 
make the Tibetans respect the treaty, and 
in no way does it mean to violate it." 

On the 24th tlie Secretary of the Bri- 
tish Legation called at the Foreign Office 
and asked several questions as to the cause 
of despatching Chinese troops to Tibet 
and the deposition of the Dalai-Lama. 
The Chinese Government replied: “The 
Dalai-Lama had, since he took charge 
of Tibetan affairs in the 2 1st year of 
Kuangcho, frequently disobeyed the Im- 
perial Command and never observed the 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty, which became: the 
cause for dispatching a British expedi- 
tion to Tibet; and consequently the Indo- 
Tibetan Treaty was signed. To prevent 
the repetition of such an affair, the Chi- 
nese Government has now despatched 
troops to Tibet. As for the misdeeds of 
the Dalai-Lama they have been too nume- 
rous to enumerate. In short, the Chinese 
Emperor, in depriving the Dalai-Lama of 
his title, has merely exercised his pre- 
rogative. The Chinese Government is of 
the opinion that the Indo-Tibetan Treaty 
was concluded by Tibet, and not by a 
'Tibetan, anil that the deposition of the 
Dalai-Lama has nothing to do with Tibet 
as a State. 

On the 28th the Chinese Government 
again informed the Britisli Minister of the 
misdeeds of the Dalai-Lama, and simulta- 
neously instructed its Minister in London 
to notify the British Foreign Office that 
China intended, in compliance with the 
Anglo-Chinese Treaty, to send her troops 
to Tibet with the object of maintaining 
order in that country. The Chinese Mi- 
nister telegraphed back that the British 
Foreign Office had 110 objection to this 
step being taken by China. 

On the 2nd March the British Charge d’ 
Affaires (former Secretary) informed the 
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Chinese Government as follows: "The 
British Government has approved of the 
declaration of the Chinese Government, 
and it hopes that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would faithfully fulfil their obliga- 
tions with regard to Tibet. Such outstand- 
ing questions as the Tibetan customs 
tariff, trade Commissioners, and import of 
Indian tea should be settled as soon as 
possible; and the negotiations on these 
matters cannot be delayed on account of 
political changes in Tibet. In Article 12 
of the Tibetan Commercial Treaty it is 
mentioned that a police force shall be 
established at every trade mart, but the 
British Government hopes that the Chinese 
Government would not employ their 
troops for this purpose: and with regard 
to the garrisoning of Chinese troops, the 
British Government would not approve of 
too powerful a force being stationed." 

On the 9th the Chinese Government 
replied: “ All items of declaration made by 
the Chinese Government will be faithfully 
carried into effect, but they should on no 
account prejudice the sovereignty of China 
in Tibet. The Chinese Government is also 
willing to settle the questions of the 
Tibetan customs tariff and import of Indian 
tea. With regard to the police force 
stationed at the trade marts, this measure 
has already been taken, but the number 
is limited to what is. absolutely necessary 
in maintaining order in the respective 
localities. As for the garrisoning of Chin- 
ese troops on the frontier, since they are 
stationed there only with the object of 
maintaining order in that locality, they 
are in no way too numerous. 

" In short, there being in existence 
treaties with respect to Tibet, what the 
Contracting Parties arc obliged to do is 
to carry them into effect; and it is a 
matter of* course that the Chinese local 
authorities should with a friendly spirit 
always act conjointly with the British 
officials.” 

On the 19th of June the British Charge 
d* Affaires informed the Chinese Govern- 
ment thus: " If the Chinese Government 
should station a powerful force in Tibet, 
the Indian Government and Federated 
States would be obliged to take some 
measure for counteracting it. The British 


Government, considering it expedient to 
reinforce their troops stationed in Tibet 
for fear that they might be attacked, have 
already despatched reinforcements to the 
Lotang (glfgf) district. These troops have 
been despatched with the object of pro- 
tecting the British officials stationed in 
Tibet; and unless the matter is extremely 
urgent, they will not cross the frontier. 
If on the return of the Dalai-Lama to 
Tibet the lives and property of British 
subjects are endangered, the British troops 
stationed at Lotang (8|i|gf) will immedi- 
ately enter Tibet to protect them.” 

On the 20th Chou-Tzuchi (ftj Chi- 
nese Vice-Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, visited the British Legation and 
asked the Charge d’ Affaires what was the 
intention of stationing British troops at 
Lotang (filler). 

The Charge d’ Affaires replied: " The 
British troops stationed at Gyangtse (jCffc) 
not being numerous, would be unable to 
hold their ground in case of emergency; 
and to prep; ire against such an emergency 
and for no other purpose, the troops are 
stationed, at Lotang The British 

Government has despatched these troops 
to prepare against disturbances which they 
think are very likely to arise in the south 
of Tibet.” 

Chou said: “ If there is any fear of 
disturbances arising in the south of Tibet, 
Cliina will take measures for protecting 
the British subjects.” 

The Charg'f d* Affaires replied: 14 Very 
good; but judging from your words China 
seems to be inclined to resist the despa- 
tching of British troops from India, and 
this being so, a collision between the 
British and Chinese forces will probably 
be unavoidable.” Chou rejoined : 14 If that 
is the case, the Chinese Government will 
not be responsible for it.” 

On the 2nd March the Charge d’ Affaires 
informed the Chinese Government that he 
had received the following instructions 
from his Government: "Even if there is 
any political change in Tibet, the British 
Government would nevOr allow of its in- 
fluencing the policy of Kharka 
Bhutan (Y|jW) and Cheminghsiung 
*)■ It is requested that should it become 
necessary to' take measures for protecting 
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the rights and interests of these countries, 
the Chinese Government should give strict 
orders to their local officials to consult and 
cooperate with the British authorities/* 

On the 9th March the Chinese Gnvorn- 
ment replied to the British Minister thus: 
u Khar k a was in the past a dqxmdency 
of China, and Bhutan and Chcminghsiung 
are friendly to her. Even if there is any 
reform in the domestic affairs of Tibet, 
the Chinese Government will take care 
.to prevent its affecting these countries. 
The Chinese Government agrees with the 
British Government that the Chinese local 
officials should consult and co-operate with 
the British authorities/' 

On the 15th September the Charge d* 
Affaires informed the Chinese Government 
as follows: — 

“ The King of Bhutan duly received 
the letter sent by the Chinese Minister 
in Tibet on the 4U1 of July. The Minis- 
ter's letter contained many words which 
sounded like commands from a superior 
official to a subordinate and paying little 
attention to his dignity as a King, ho.tricd 
to coerce him. Bo r instance, he has said, 
if his people should violate the law, not 
only the offenders, but the whole country 
would suffer for it. Moreover, at the end 
of his letter lie demanded the King to 
obey his command. With reference to 
this letter the British Government intends 
to lodge a protest at a future date. 

“Henceforth the Chinese Government 
is requested to send all its letters to 
the King of Bhutan through the British 
Government. It is also requested again 
to give attention to the items of declaration 
which it promised to fulfil in its letter 
of the 2nd March last year/* 

On the 26th September the Chinese 
Government replied: “The Chinese Go- 
vernment acknowledges receipt of the Bri- 
tish Charge d' Affaires’, letter calling 
attention to its attitude towards Kharka, 
Bhutan and Chcminghsiung. Bhutan be- 
ing a dependency of China, the Chinese 
Minister in Tibet has been in the habit 
of writing his letters to the King of 
Bhutan in the form of an instruction; and 
this being what lias hitherto been done 
bv the successive Ministers, it is by no 
means an unwarrantable intervention on 


his part. Kharka which has for many 
years been sending her envoy to Peking 
to pay tribute, has for many generations 
been a dejiendency of China, and therefore 
it cannot be regarded as in the same 
position as Chcminghsiung which was by 
a treaty placed under British protection. 
With reference to the treaty which is said 
to have been concluded between England 
and Bhutan, the Chinese Government begs 
to state that it has never heard of it." 

On the 18th December Sir J. Jordan, 
the British Minister at Peking replied: 
“ England has no intention of disturbing 
the friendly relations between China and 
Kharka ; but Kharka, being an indepen- 
dent state, is not a dependency of China. 
With regard to Bhutan, all correspondence 
with that country must, as pointed out in 
the British Charge d* Affaires’s letter of 
the 15 th September this year, be sent or 
received through the British Government; 
otherwise all such communications would 
become void. With reference to the 
treaty concluded between England and 
Bhutan, the Chinese Government has al- 
ready been informed, and therefore it 
cannot say that it knows nothing about 
it. As for the position of Chcminghsiung, 
it has already been recognised by China. 
England understands that China is now 
going to carry, out certain schemes in 
Tibet and has already despatched her 
troops there. 1 laving already recognised 
the rights and interests of China in Tibet, 
England has no intention of interfering 
in China's Tibetan undertakings, so long 
as China fulfils her pledge and does not 
object to the Tibetan Government dis- 
charging its treaty obligations. But should 
China attempt to extend her influence over 
Bhutan or Kharka, England would in no 
wise endure it." 

On the 2nd March, the third year, the 
Chinese Foreign Office replied to the 
British Minister as follows: — 

“ There is unmistakable evidence that 
Bhutan and Kharka are dependencies of 
China, and therefore all correspondence 
sent by the Chinese Minister in libot to 
Bhutan will be written in the same style 
as in the past, and this style cannot be 
changed. Although Chcminghsiung is a 
State protected by England as referred 
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to in the Anglo-Chinese Treaty, Bhutan 
and Kharka cannot be regarded as the 
same. By recognising these facts, England 
and China can perform their obligations 
under the treaties concluded between them.” 

On the I2tli April the British Minister 
replied: “ The British Government cannot 
recognise that Bhutan and Kharka arc 
dependencies of China ; and if China should 
try to interfere in the affairs of these 


countries, England would be obliged to 
take steps to check it.” 

China and England, each persistently 
holding to her point, were thus unable to 
come to any conclusion. Subsequently, 
however, a revolution having taken place 
in China resulting in the establishment of 
a Republican form of Government, China's 
position and influence in Tibet have grown 
oven weaker than before. 

(To be continued .) 


Post Bellum Expansion of the Armies 
in Various Countries 


One of the lessons of the great 
European war is that war in future 
would involve all humanity in the world. 
Therefore all the Powers are resorting to 
every available means in order to make 
the recurrence of war in future impossible. 
But as they are not sure as to whether 
the present civilization as well as human 
nature have reached such a stage as to 
ensure the successful settlement of all 
disputes and dissensions peacefully, they 
are also paying necessary attention to their 
military readjustment. In, some countries, 
the readjustment is on a fair way to 
execution, while in the others, it is still 
in the committee stage. 

According to her traditional naval ism, 
England has not attached much importance 
to the army. The last war seems to have 
added strength to her conviction that she 
is in a position to raise a large army at a 
pretty short notice. Apjiarently, therefore, 
England does not seem to pay any 
consideration to the expansion of her 
army. But it appears that she has not 
forgotten the frightful air raids by the 
German zeppclins and Gothas as well as 
the usefulness of the territorials. 

The regular standing army of England 
consisted of 157 infantry battalions, 31 
cavalry regiments, and 267 artillery 
. companies before the war. After the 
\war, the strength lias been reduced by 3 
|antry battalions, and 13 artillery com- 


panies. But there have been additions 
in the shape of a certain number of 
corps equipped with new arms such as 
machineguns and tanks. Such being the 
case, the real strength of the British army 
has witnessed no change. Blit on the 
contrary, the territorials have been 
remarkably increased. Before the war they 
were only 25,000, but after the war they 
have been increased to 345,000. On the 
other hand, the air service ha.s been ex- 
panded to 32 battalions from S companies, 
and its personnel, from i,8oo to 70,000 
It would appear that the war has 
converted America into a giant militaristic 
country. She has determined to maintain 
her naval supremacy, while at the same 
time she intends to extend her army on 
a decidedly large scale, so as to be able 
to mobilise a large army in ail emergency. 
According to the proposition recommended 
by a joint conference of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, America 
intends to increase her regular standing 
army from 179,000 to 300,000 and the 
militia, from 50,000 to 180,000. Though 
the military service will be under the 
vojuntecr system, a plan is being mooted 
for giving six months’ military training 
to all young men from 18 to 20 years 
of age. As this proposal is regarded 
favorably by the Government, the Congress 
and the nation at large, it will most 
likely be adopted and carried out. Tlie 
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American air service too has swollen 
remarkably during the war. It now 
consists of fifteen air stations, five balloon 
stations, two independent regiments, and 
thirty-two balloon squadrons, its personnel 
being 1,350. In addition, the American 
Army maintains 119 motor transport 
companies. 

France seems to have no definite plan 
for the reorganisation of her army. 
Gathering, however, from the opinions 
prevailing among her 'statesmen and 
publicists, it seems to be her intention 
to organise an army of 2,800,000 in the 
time of war. ller standing army will be 

350.000 on a peace footing, of which 

200.000 will be raised by the volunteer 
system, while the remaining 150,000 by 
the enlistment of those volunteers who 
desire to serve long in the army and 
become members of the staff. By this 
means, over one million soldiers will be 
raised during war. These figures will be 
increased to 2,800,000 by the militia 
system under which ail militiamen will be 
requested to undergo four months' military 
training. Ponding the successful enforce- 
ment of the League of Nations covenant, 
however, France does not seem to intend 
to reduce her military service to loss 
than two years. It is a well-known fact 
that the French air service has attained 
remarkable progress. But the French 
Government intends to extend its air 
service to eleven regiments, which will be 
divided into the three departments: obser- 
vation, bomb-dropping, and destroying. 

In Italy, an edict was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1919, proclaiming the reorganisation 
of the army by which the twelve corps 
were increased to fifteen. In April, 1920, 
however, the army system was changed 
again. Details of the new change are not 
yet published, but it seems that the number 
of tile corps will be decreased to ten 
(thirty divisions), and the personnel, from 
220, OCX) before the war to 170,000. At 
the same time, the military service will 


be decreased to eight months, and in the 
cases of conscripts who have large families 
to support to three months. By this 
means, Italy hopes to be able to secure 
a sufficiently large number of soldiers 
during war. 

Such is the actual state of affairs in the 
European and American countries regarding 
their armies. In short, the great war has 
deeply impressed the nations with the 
horribleness of war. Therefore, they are 
determined to prevent the recurrence of 
war by the instrumentality of the League 
of Nations. But America, one of the 
strongest nations in the world, lias not 
yet adhered to the League, while Russia 
is still in chaos, peace and order being 
not yet in sight in that vast country. 
Considered in this light, the league of 
Nations is still an unknown quantity, and 
it will not come up to expectation unless 
strenuous efforts are put forth on the part 
of the League members. Therefore, it is 
regarded among the nations as inevitable 
for them to replete their armaments. 

In the p.'st, every great war has been 
followed by a remarkable extension of the 
army. Thanks, however, to the progress 
of the times, all the nations have come 
to regard any great extension of an army 
as a piece of aggressive policy and have 
apparently decided to maintain their armies 
at the pre-war level. In this connection, 
it must be noted that the prevailing 
tendency among the nations is to make 
all the men soldiers in time of war instead 
of maintaining a large number of effectives 
in time of peace. For this purpose, they 
are reducing the military service so as to 
make as many people as possible serve 
under the colours in a short period. 
Special attention must also be paid to 
the inevitable expansion of the air service 
as well as the phenomenal development 
of other new arms wliicli have been 
created or perfected during the great 
European war. 
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China Announces Suspension of Existing 
Recognition of the Russian 


Legation 

The following Presidential mandate was 
issued on September 23, announcing the 
cancellation of Chinese recognition of the 
official status of the Russian Minister in 
Peking. 

“ The Ministry of Foreign Affairs peti- 
tions that, during the last few years, Russia 
has been in a state of chaos and disquie- 
tude, brought about by conflicts between 
political parties and fighting factions in 
the country. Since the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution, no Government has 
been established in that country to unite 
all such political parlies and fighting fac- 
tions. In the circumstances, there can 
hardly be any possibility of the political 
friendship hitherto existing between China 
and Russia being resumed. 

“ The Russian Minister and his subordi- 
nates and consuls from the Old Russian 
Government have lost their official status 
since the outbreak of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. They can not represent the Russia 
of today. They therefore can not be 
considered as qualified to assume any res- 
ponsibility in connection with political 
relationship between the two countries. 
As the Russian Mini? ter has been informed 
verbally of the policy it is the intention 
of this Government to pursue, it is there- 
fore hereby proclaimed that recognition of 
the Russian Minister and his subordinates 
as well as Russian consular officials from 
tile Old Russian Government is withheld 
forthwith. 

“What the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
stated is found to be true. Sanction is 
hereby given for this policy to take im- 
mediate effect. Rut the friendly relation- 
ship hitherto existing between China and 
Russia in regard to treatment of Russian 
citizens will be maintained. All resjiecta- 
ble Russian citizens and their private pro- 
perties will be protected as usual, provided 
that they strictly observe the rules in force 
in this country, which will follow in the 
footsteps of the Allied powers in this 


in Peking. 

connection and will maintain a neutral 
attitude towards the political troubles in 
, Russia. 

11 The respective responsible administra- 
tions of the Government are therefore 
instructed to submit appropriate proposals 
concerning such questions as Russian Con- 
cessions and lands acquired by the Russian 
Government along the Chinese-Eastern 
Railway. 

“ The Ministry of Foreign Adairs has 
received definite -replies from the different 
Ministers abroad to the inquiry as to 
whether or not the various foreign powers 
are still treating with the Russian Ministers 
accredited to their respective courts with 
the same terms as those prior to the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution. In 
order to keep pace with the other powers, 
the Chinese Government has now decided 
to withdraw 1 ’ recognition of the Russian 
Minister, who, being deputed by the Old 
Russian Government, can not represent the 
Russia of today. in withdrawing its re- 
cognition of the official status of the 
Russian Minister, the Chinese Government 
(anticipates no interference or protest from 
the Diplomatic Corps.” 

Prince N. A. Kudachcf, Minister in Pe- 
king, of the old Russian regime, sent a 
note to the Chinese Foreign Office in reply 
to .the above mandate, in the afternoon of 
the same day, in which he said : 

“ A Presidential Decree, issued on the 
recommendation of Your Excellency (the 
Foreign Minister) concerning the cancella- 
tion by the Chinese Government of the 
official recognition of the Russian Minister 
and Consuls in China, appointed by thy 
former Government of Russia, on the 
ground that they have ceased to be the 
real representatives of Russia, has been 
personally handed to me. 

“ I am informing all the Russian Con- 
suls in China of the promulgation of the 
Decree, so that they may inform the Rus- 
sian citizens residing in their districts. 
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Russian citizens in China will be henceforth 
deprived of official Russian protection, 
which has been practically endured by 
them for the past three years. 

“The Russo-Chinese Treaties can only 
become lawful when they are agreed to 
by a regular All-Russian Government 
recognized by China, and I beg to express 
the hope that the Chinese Government will 
be careful to have the Presidential Order 
embodied in the Decree above-mentioned 
and to execute it thoroughly with regard 
to efficient measures for the safe-guarding 
of the persons and property of peaceful 
Russian citizens.' 

“ On this occasion, I beg to affirm that 
this safe-guarding of the persons and pro- 
perty of peaceful Russian citizens must be 
based on the application of the status quo 
of the Russo-Chinese Treaties, because, as 
I have on several occasions warned the 
Chinese Government, all infringements will 
be infringements of the principles of these 
treaties. The following are some of the 
treaties I refer to: 

41 4 1. fn May, 1918, the Russo-Chinese 
Agreement concerning anti-alcohol meas- 
ures along the Russo-Chinese frontier and 
the Sungari River was cancelled by China 
(Wai Chaipou's Note of 1918). 

44 4 2. A Presidential Decree, issued 
November 22, 1919, cancelled the treaties 


made with regard to the autonomy of 
Outer Mongolia. 

“ 4 3. A Presidential decree, issued 
January 28, 1920, cancelled the agreement 
concerning the political status of the Hu- 
lunbaer Region. 

44 4 4. The spirit as well as the text of 
the contract made in 1896 regarding the 
Chinese Eastern Railway has been, lately, 
repeatedly violated. 

14 4 5. In July, 1920, the Protocol signed 
in 1901 was violated by the refusal of the 
Chinese Government to pay the Russian 
share of the Roxer Indemnity. (Notes of 
Wai Chaipou of July 2 and July 8). 

44 4 6. During the summer of 1920, the 
Treaty of 1881 was violated through the 
action of the Chinese Government in es- 
tablishing' customs duties for Russian goods 
transported by land, the duties being levied 
on the frontier (Russian Legation Note of 
August 28). 

44 * 7. Finally, the Decree promulgat- 
ed September 23 carries with it a radical 
change in the status of all Russian citizens 
in China and their property. The status 
of the Russian citizens is based on all the 
treaties entered into between Russia and 
China in 1858, i860 and 1881 and the 
various special conventions and agreements 
derived from these treaties. 9 99 


The Hunchun Affair 


The attack by the mounted bandits of 
Chientao on the town of 1 Iunchun is equal 
to the Nikolaievsk Massacre in cruelty and 
merciless plundering. The circumstances 
and details of the attack are vividly 
described in the official statement issued by 
the Foreign Office, Tokyo, and the report 
of the correspondent of the Tokyo Nic/ii- 
Nicht Shimhun , dated October 1 2 th : 

The Official Statement. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
independence disturbances in March, 1919, 
a large ntpnber of malcontented Koreans 
*nade the Chientao district their head- 
quarters/ taking advantage of the weak- 


ness of the Chinese authorities. There 
they had brought arms from the Russian 
territories ; and beginning their activity in 
May 1919 by setting fire to a portion of 
the Japanese Consulate at Chientao, they 
often extended their attack into the Japan- 
ese terriory, killed many innocent Japan- 
ese and Koreans, destroyed the public 
buildings by bombs, stole the money 
of the Rank of Chosen during transit, 
murdered many Jajjanese police officers in 
the settlement quarters, ami committed all 
sorts of brutality. Recently they establish- 
ed garrisons at several places, and also an 
Officers' training school; and recruiting 
soldiers they trained them. Further, ac- 
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cumulating a large amount of foodstuffs, 
they gradually increased their strength on 
solid basis, showing their intention of 
marching upon Korea at an opportune time. 

Apprehending these developments, the 
Japanese Government instructed the Lega- 
tion and Consulates to draw the attention 
of the Chinese authorities to the situation 
and to demand strict supervision over such 
people. At the same time police officials 
were despatched to Chientao and other 
places to protect the Consulates and 
Japanese residents. Despite our repeated 
demands, the Chinese authorities refused 
to believe our report, stating that there 
was no danger, and did not take any actual 
step necessary for a strict supervision. 
Finally Japan was obliged to propose to 
China to send Japanese police forces to 
take a joint action with the Chinese forces, 
but this proposal was flatly rejected by 
China who only repeated her promise to 
control the situation by herself. Thus 
while the danger threatened, China did 
not give any thought to the proposal of 
Japan. 

Later, however, the investigations made 
by Chinese officials, themselves convinced 
them that the situation was really serious, 
and early in September last, China 
despatched additional troops to Chientao 
from Kirin, and organised an expedition 
against the Korean outlaws. At that time 
it was thought tliat the despatch of the 
Chinese troops would surely improve the 
situation, but according to later reports 
from various sources, not merely the troops 
under General Meng did not succeed in 
clearing the district of those Koreans, but 
it only served to give frequent opportuni- 
ties to the Chinese soldiers to fraternise 
with the Korean malcontents, while the 
armed Koreans dispersed by the arrival of 
the Chinese -troops had an effect similiar 
to that of throwing a stone at a hornets’ 
nest, and caused the uprisings of such 
Koreans in all places, thus rendering still 
more difficult the task of dealing with 
them. In short, the lukewarm attitude of 
the Chinese troops, precipitated the ag- 
gravated activity on the part of the Korean 
outlaws who began to despise the Chinese 
government forces. 

Suddenly on the early part of Septem- 


ber, the town of Hunchun was attacked 
by bandits, and the Chinese troops being 
unable to protect the lives and property 
of the Japanese residents, a great loss was 
caused to the Japanese. While the effect 
of this attack was not yet lost, on October 
2nd, a large group of mounted bandits, 
composed of malcontented Koreans and 
Bolshevik Russians attacked the Japanese 
Consulate at Hunchun and burned down 
the whole buildings to ashes, except the 
mail room and another building, killing 
the Japanese Police Chief and more than 
a dozen Jajjanesc policemen. They also 
set fire to the settlement quarters, causing 
the death of many Japanese women and 
children, some of them being most cruelly 
murdered. 

The malcontented Koreans residing in 
the interior districts were disappointed and 
unhappy, as they were dispersed by the 
Chinese troops, but recently they came in 
touch with mounted bandits and even joined 
hands with some Russians. This situation, 
and the fact that the bandits attacking 
Hunchun burned the Japanese Consulate 
and killed many Japanese officials and 
people will make every one realize that 
those bandits can not be regarded as mere 
robbers of former days, but as those having 
a Bolshevik colour. In the said group of 
bandits, there were, moreover, r over one 
hundred malcontented Koreans and five 
Russians. 

There is another point that can not be 
overlooked in this attack. It is the ex- 
istence of evidences showing the possible 
presence of Chinese soldiers in the group 
of bandits. If Chinese soldiers were really 
in the group, it will make the matter far 
more serious, and on this subject special 
negotiations will be made after making 
minute investigations. 

It became necessary, first of all, to take 
steps to protect Japanese people and their 
interests, and some Japanese troops were 
accordingly, despatched to Hunchun. 
Later reports inform that the bandits had 
resisted the Japanese forces, and that, after 
the attack on Hunchun, they have appeared 
at Chutzuchieh, Lungchiengtsun, Toutao- 
kou, Potsaokou and other places, and are 
threatening to attack the towns. As danger 
is impending and any repetition of the 
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Hunchun attack should be prevented, on 
October 6th, Japanese troops from Korea 
were despatched to the above places to 
give protection to the Japanese Consulate 
and residents. This step was absolutely 
necessary for self-defence, and on this 
point an understanding lias been obtained 
with the Chinese Government. If the 
situation becomes more dangerous, more 
troops may be sent after negotiations with 
China. Concerning the absolute supervision 
of the malcontented Koreans, further 
negotiations are to be made with the 
Chinese authorities, relative to the joint 
Japanesc-Chinesc action formerly proposed 
by the Japanese Government. 

By the Nichi Nichi Correspondent. 

I entered Hunchun at 2 p. m. on the 
9th, and found that while the town had 
been greatly cleared in order to house 
troops, there still remained evidences of 
violence and cruelty committed. The 
group of bar.dits attacking Hunchun on 
September 1 2th was commanded by 
Wangssuhai. They entered the town by 
the East Gate and plundered the main 
parts of the town to the extent of yen 
600,000. The bandits who carried out 
the second attack on October 2nd were 
composed of bandits under Wanshun and 
four other leaders, five Russian Bolshevik 
officers, some malcontented Koreans and* 
some Chinese soldiers of engineering Corps 
(Uniforms worn by the Chinese soldiers 
killed in the attack showed 11 1 1 ” in 
Roman letters and “ 394 ” in Chinese 
characters on the neckband, and it became 
evident that those soldiers were of the 
two hundred who joined the bandits on 
September 29th at Tahuangkon). It is 
said that at the first attack the share of 
plunders for each member of the bandits 
was about yen 160. 

While the first attack was really that 
of robbers, the second one was more like 
that of the Partisans, being extremely 
cruel. They shot all Japanese in sight, 
and among those bodies found are seen 
many with several bullets and arms or 
legs cut . off mercilessly. Heads of young 
"children were crushed open. Many women 
were shot to death and then hung. The 
parents of one six year old child were 


both killed, and the child itself received 
shots in both legs. These things make 
every one shudder. 

As the Japanese troops reached the spot 
on the 3rd, the bandits were unable to 
carry out their further intentions. But the 
plundering by the Chinese troops is still 
continuing and the people are not yet at 
ease. Governor Taopin and Commander 
Wanglin of Chutzuchieh also arrived there 
on the 8th and arc making investigations. 
Even the Chinese authorities are acknow- 
ledging the fact that Chinese soldiers were 
among the bandits, but they are not will- 
ing to publicly acknowledge it. 

As the bandits attacked the Japanese 
Consulate, the Consul, finding it impossible 
to resist the attack, realized that he must 
}>erish there together with the photograph 
of H. I. M. the Emperor. The bandits 
kept up their firing until the day-break. 
They set fire to the Consulate. The fire 
spread to the Kadohiro Co. building across 
the street and reduced it to ruins. The 
Japanese residents outside of the Consulate 
all retreated to the walled city, and the 
bandits entered houses of those Japanese 
and carried away all valuables. At 8 
o'clock the bandits assembled together and 
left the town, taking the Chingyuan toad 
northward, and passing in front of the 
Chinese garrison. They were followed by 
ten carriages piled high with spoils, and 
three Japanese and forty Koreans, all hand- 
cuffed and whipped by the bandits. 

Only after the bandits retreated out of 
the rifle range, the Chinese soldiers fired 
a few shots after them. ’ The Chinese 
soldiers, then, entered the plundered Japan- 
ese houses in the name of making 
investigations, and carried away what were 
left by the bandits. When the bandits 
left, the Japanese residents returned to the 
settlement quarters and were engaged in 
putting out the fire. It was found that 
twelve bodies lying in the remains of the 
Consulate were all maltreated. 'Hie cruelty 
committed rivals that of Nikolaicvsk. Many 
Japanese lost husbands, wives and children, 
and there were many children crying for 
dead parents. 

In the walled city, the Korean quarters 
were lialf destroyed by the bandits in their 
first attack made on September 12th. 
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The bandits retreated to the northern 
hills after attacking Hunchun, and of the 
Japanese and Koreans taken with them, 
those could not keep their pace were 
killed on the way. The Japanese forces 
found thirty five such bodies. One Korean 
was ordered to bring fire woods, but he 
returned back to Hunchun, and according 
to his story, there were 31 Russians with 
the bandits. It is evident that those 
bandits aimed at attacking the Japanese, 
and the total forces of the bandits were 
reported to be about thirty thousand. 

Concerning the joint Japanese-Chinese 
action proposed by Japan, the Chinese 
Government sent a reply to Japan, reject- 
ing the proposal. However, notwithstand- 
ing the attitude of China, Japan found it 
imperative to take necessary steps, and 
notifying China of Japan's step, she carried 
out her plan of despatching troops to 
Hunchun. It, however, became known, 
that the refusal of the above proposal by 
China was caused by an internal political 
situation. Moreover there seemed to have 
cropped up some differences in the negotia- 


The Dedication of 

The celebration of the dedication of 
the Meiji Shrine took place during 
the three days of November 1, 2, and 
3. The Shrine is dedicated to the me- 
mory of the late Emperor and Empress 
Meiji, in accordance with national wishes. 
In this connection we invite the attention 
of our readers to the article on Meiji 
Jingu by Marquis Shigenobu Okuma 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

The Shrine Construction Commission 
consisted of President II. I. IT. Prince 
Fushimi ; Vice-President Mr. Takcjiro 
Tokonami, the present Home Minister ; 
Mr. Seiji Tsukamoto, Chief of the Shrines 
and Temples Bureau of the Home Office, 
and others. Prince Sancteru Ichijo, who 
was closely related to the late Emperor, 
has been appointed the Chief Priest of 
the new Shrine. 

Preliminary ceremonies for the dedica- 


tions between the Chinese central Govern- 
ment and General Chang Tsolin. Both were 
afraid of political conflicts and the opposi- 
tion of the public. However, the attitued 
of the Chinese Government shows that 
they both recognized the necessity of the 
despatch of the Japanese troops, and finally 
General Chang Tsolin acknowledged and 
approved of the joint expedition, and the 
Central Government is also secretly ap- 
proving of it. Military consultation, there- 
fore, on the matter, is being made between 
the Japanese and Chinese authorities. An 
unofficial negotiation was also made at 
Peking by Minister Obata, and upon the 
receipt of the report from the Minister on 
the 1 8th, it was submitted to the Cabinet 
meeting on the 19th by Foreign Minister 
Uchida. Thus satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with China on the ques- 
tion. Of late, however, objection to the 
joint expedition is being raised in China, 
but in view of the condition of China and 
the Chinese Government such opposition 
is natural. 


the Meiji Shrine 

tion were held on October 28 t?y tile 
Construction Commission and priests, 
according to the simple, but solemn 
Shinto rites. 

In celebration of the auspicious occasion, 
Tokyo City was en fete , while streams 
of people flowed into the city from the 
various parts of tlic country. Of course, 
the celebration was not limited to the 
metropolis alone, but on the contrary, it 
was nation-wide, all people in evciy part 
of the country taking part in it with 
feverish enthusiasm. 

But the celebration in Tokyo was a 
typical one. The city was tastefully 
decorated with green arches, flags, and 
illuminations. 

On the first day of the celebration that 
is on November 1, all government high 
officials and Parliamentray members assem- 
bled in the precincts of the Shrine by half 
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past six in the morning. The dedication 
ceremony was officiated by Prince Ichijo, 
the chief priest, with the assistance of 
other priests. At half past eight, an 
Imperial messenger arrived and read 
before the Shrine an Imperial message 
which announced the enshrinement of the 
spirits of the late Emperor and Empress 
Meiji in the new Shrine. II. I. H. Prince 
Fushimi then made offerings to the Shrine, 
followed by Premier Hara and Admiral 
Togo who represented those who attended 
the ceremony. The ceremony of the 
dedication came to a close at eleven. 
Previous to the close of the ceremony, 
H. I. II. Prince Atsuno Miya, the second 
son of the Emperor, worshipped before 
the Shrine, being dressed in a sergeant's 
uniform. 

On the second day of the celebration, 
that is November 2, H. I. H. the Crown 
Prince proceeded to the Shrine and wor- 
shipped on behalf of II. I. M. the Em- 
peror. Previous to the arrival of the 
Crown Prince, all Princes of the Blood, 
and government officials had assembled 
in front of the Shrine. On that day, the 
Crown Prince wore the uniform of a 


Major. 

On the third day of the celebration, 
that is, November 3, the future manage- 
ment of the Shrine was transferred to the 
control of the Tokyo Prefectural Office. 
On that day too, an Imperial messenger 
was sent to the Shrine. 

The enthusiastic celebration of the 
dedication of the Meiji Shrine was simply 
remarkable. As it was expected that the 
Shrine precincts and the neighborhood 
would be flooded with human waves, every 
possible precaution was taken by the 
Police to prevent any untoward event, 
about six hundred policemen and many 
members of the Young Men’s Association 
were detailed for the purpose. But they 
were overwhelmed by the steadily increas- 
ing human waves, with the result that 
there were a considerable number of people 
who were wounded in the scramble for 
worship in the Shrine. 

It was at about one o’clock in the 
afternoon that the Shrine was thrown 
open to the general public on the first day 
of the dedication, but no sooner had it been 
opened than its spacious precincts covering 
over two hundred thousand tsubo in area 



The Great Aivh Krectcri by the Tokyo Municipality in Cdclwation of li e Medication of 
the Meiji Shrine at the Southern K:. trance to the Shrine. 






Prince Ichijo, the Chief Priest, Proceeding to the Shrine. 
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Home Minister Tokonami, Vice-President of the hlirine Construction Commission, 
and Priests Proceeding to the Shrine. 



H. I. H. the Crown Brines Proceeding to the Shrine on Behalf of the Emperor. 
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The Streamer Worn by Participants in the Contests in Shooting on I lorschack 
in the Outer Gardens of the Shrine. 



The Great Arch at Babasakimon in Front of the. Imperial Palace. 
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The Great Arch at tlv* Entrance of llihiya l*ark, Erected in Celebration of 
the Dedication of the Meiji Shrine. 



The Cabinet Minsters at the Municiiml Celebration in llihiya Park. Pacing from tlicicfi: 
Mr. Nakahoshi, Minister of Education. Mr. Koda, Minister of Communications. Count 
Uchida, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr. llva, Premier. Harou Yamamoto, Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. General Tanaka, Minister of War. Count Oki, Minister of 
Justice. 
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were packed to their capacity by the people 
who had been waiting from as early as 
one o'clock in the morning. 

The bulk of the three hundred thou- 
sand charms prepared by the Shrine were 
sold out by three in the afternoon. And 
the sale was stopped owing to the con- 
tinually increasing throngs, while at half 
past three the admittance to the Shrine 
compounds was also stopped to check 
fijrther confusion. It was estimated that 
there were about half a million visitors 
to the Shrine by eight in the evening. 

. On the second day of the celebration 
the visitors to the Shrine numbered more 
than six hundred thousands and their 
number steadily swelled in the evening; 
indeed so much so that the police authori- 
ties were obliged to disperse the crowds 
by turning off the illuminations on the 
Shrine. 

The third and the last day of the 
Celebration witnessed the largest number 
of visitors who were estimated to total 
over one million. Among the visitors 
there were some foreigners. One of them, 
an Englishman, compared the throngs to 
those he saw in a Hindoo festival at 
Hardwar at the foot of the Himalayas. 

During the three days of the celebra- 
tion, various entertainments were held 
both in the inner and the outer gardens 
of the Shrine. In the inner gardens, the 


chief entertainments were the contests in 
archery, fencing, and judo, while in the 
outer ' gardens shooting on horsebapk, 
wrestling, and horse-races were the cnief 
attractions. The participants in the games 
were the picked athletes not only from 
Japan proper but from Chosen, Manchuria, 
and Formosa. Invitations to the games 
were sent also to the diplomatic corps, 
though they were opened to the general 
public too. 

The people throughout the countcy 
refrained from work in celebration of the 
dedication of the Shrine. Tokyo held its 
municipal celebration in Hibiya Park on 
November 2 under the auspices of Vis- 
count Tajiri, the Mayor. A decorative 
arch was also erected by the City at Baba- 
sakimon in front of the Imperial Palace, 
while every ward had its own decorations, 
with all buildings, whether offices or 
private residences, beflagged gracefully. 
Besides, entertainments held in the various 
parts of the city attracted crowds, while 
fireworks were displayed during the three 
days at Yoyogi, Hibiya, and Aoyama. 
Decorated cars also paraded through the 
streets to the delight of the citizens. 

The number of the visitors to the 
Shrine showed no remarkable decrease* 
even after a fortnight since it was opened 
to the public worship. 


Japan Honored Memory of Fenollosa, 
American Patron of Japanese Art 


J APAN honored the memory of Earnest 
Francesco Fenollosa, American stu- 
dent and patron of Japanese art, on Sep- 
tember twenty-first last. Nearly three 
hundred prominent Japanese, — -among 
whom were leaders of literary and art 
circles of Japan, — and many Americans 
gathered in observance of the thirteenth 
anniversary of the death of Fenollosa. A 
stone monument was erected in recognition 
of Fenollosa's services to this country by 
a committee composed of Professor Naga- 
bumi Ariga, formerly professor of inter- 
national law of the Tokyo Imperial 


University, Prof. Seigai Oinura of the 
Tokyo Academy of Art, Mr. Aisaku 
Hayaslii of the Imperial Hotel, Mr. Shusui 
Okakura, and Mr. Bunshichi Kobayashi, 
and assisted by many friends and pupils 
of Fenollosa's. The memorial is over 
twelve feet high and stands under a vista 
of ancient pines in the grounds of the 
Tokyd Academy of Art, attesting forever 
Japanese loyalty and fidelity to America. 

For the great part Fenollosa played in 
the art world of Japan, we invite the 
attention of our readers to the article 
headed Professor Fenollosa and Japan's 
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Cultim 9 published elsewhere in this issue. 

The unveiling ceremony was done by 
Professor Ariga who, with his great ex- 



The Monument Erected in Honor of the Late 
Professor Ecnollosa in the Compounds of 
the Tokyo Academy of Art. 
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ertions, had just completed a Japanese 
translation of Fenollosa’s “Epochs of Japan- 
ese and Chinese Art”, and had journeyed 
to Miidera to lay the translated volumes 
at the tomb of his dear, departed friend 
and preceptor. In the course of his speech 
the aged scholar was overcome by his 
emotions and the audience was greatly 
moved to sec tears streaming from his 
eyes. There was no East nor West in 
the love of art and of the beautiful. The 
name of Fenollosa is affectionately remem- 
bered in the hearts of the Japanese people. 
The leading speakers of the day were 
Viscount Kentaro Kaneko, Mr. Edward 
liell, Charge d* Affairs of the American 
Embassy, and Baron Shin Hamao, former 
president of the Tokyo Imperial University. 
In the course of his address; Viscount 
Kaneko said : 

“This monument to Fenollosa, which 
wc have just unveiled, stands as a monu- 
ment to an art lover who appreciated the 
Art of Japan. But, back of this monument 
today stand over one hundred millions of 
Americans, who, if they understand, will 
have the same regard for Japanese art and 
will in tlie end be the same friend of this 
country as Fenollosa was. This stone 
memorial will stand here firm as an eloquent 
testimony of Japan’s friendship for Ame- 
rica for centuries to come.” 


The Eighth Convention of the World 
Sunday School Association 


For the first time in the history of 
Japan, a gathering of unusual importance 
in which a thousand delegates from 1 6 
different countries of the world besides a 
few hundred from Japan, took part, was 
held in Tokyo in the form of the Eighth 
Convention of the World Sunday School 
Association. This epoch making congress 
of the religious workers of the world 
devoted, to the cause of child welfare 
opened its formal sessions on the 5th of 
October and after a long and strenuous 
program of 10 days came to a close on 


the night of October 14. 

The Convention Hall which was a model 
of artistic architecture and evoked the 
admiration of all was built by Messrs 
Okura & Co., under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Furuhashi a young but 
prolific architect of Tokyo at a cost of 
140,000 yen. With an auditorium large 
enough to accommodate 3,000 delegates, 
a platform meant for a chorus of 1,000 
voices and a dining room which could 
provide seats for 400 persons at a time, 
the whole building was of frame work 
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with plaster over a lattice work of bamboo. 
Besides the office rooms and committee 
rooms, a large number of apartments for 
rest had been provided for both men and 
women. In short, every detail had been 
gone through to provide for the comfort 
and safety of the delegates and others 
attending the regular sessions of the con- 
vention and the building when completed 
presented a picture of magnificicnce built 
for a magnificient purpose. The Convention 
Hall was constructed with money provided 
by the Patrons* Association under the 
presidency of Marquis Okuma with Baron 
Sakatani and Viscount Shibusawa as vice- 
presidents and presented as a free gift to 
the Sunday School Convention. 

On the afternoon of 5th October, a few 
hours before the Convention was to be 
formally opened, a rehearsal of 1 ,000 
youngmen and women who were to sing 
a chorus at the regular sessions later on, 
was being held when all of a sudden a 
flame burst out from behind the sign ** I 
am the light of the World,” and grew 
bigger and bigger till the whole building 
caught fire and what was only a few 
hours before a magnificient structure was 
reduced to ashes in the twinkling of an 
eye. Though property worth several 
thousands was consumed along with the 
Hall which was insured for 100,000 yen, 
be it said to the credit of those present 
there that no lives were lost. 


Undaunted and without being disspirited 
or discouraged after receiving such a great 
blow', the members of the Executive 
Committee immediately went into session 
and decided to hold the sittings of the 
Convention without any change being 
effected in the working of the program. 
On the 5th and 6tli October the meetings 
were held at the Halls of the Tokyo 
Y.M.C.A. and the Salvation Army. On 
the yth the Convention moved to the 
Imperial Theatre which had been secured 
through the good offices of Viscount 
Shibusawa and Baron Sakatani who had 
in no small measure contributed to the 
success of the Convention. 

October 5th the long looked for day 
when the Convention held its opening 
session was greatly occupied with addresses 
of welcome and congratulations from the 
Japanese dignitories both official and 
private, while letters of congratulations 
and regret were read from Mr. Wanamaker 
President of the Kxecutiee Committee of 
the World Sunday School Association and 
others who could not come over to Japan 
to take part in the deliberations. On the 
following nine days there were regular 
sessions in the mornings as well as in the 
evenings while the afternoons were devoted 
to attending a string of unending receptions 
and other social events which had been 
provided for the foreign delegates by a 
large number of public bodies in and 
around Tokyo. Besides 
the regular sessions at the 
Imperial Theatre, overflow 
meetings were daily held 
in the V. M. C. A. 
auditorium, the Salvation 
Army I lull and a number 
of public schools and 
colleges. Pre-convention 
tours by small groups <»l 
delegates who reached 
earlier were made in all 
l>arts of Japan, Korea, 
China and the Philippines. 
Post-conventions in Japan 
are still being held m 
Kyushu and Hokkaido 
and other parts of the 
country, while many of 



A Rehearsal of the Chorus I>eir.g held at the Convention 
Hall before it was destroyed by lire. 
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the delegates have left for China, Korea, 
India and Egypt for the same purpose. 

One of the prominent features of the 
Convention in Tokyo was the four 
pageants by Professor II. Augustine Smith 
of Boston University who with Mrs. 
Smith came to Japan with the specific 
object of taking charge of the Pageants 
and the Music. It was an impossible 
thing for late comers to find any seat in 
the Imperial Theatre on the nights when 
the Pageants were presented, while the 
standing room in the big theatre too 
was always taxed to its capacity. The 
audiences were usually spell bound when 
the pageants were being held and the 
beautiful costumes and sweet voices of the 
participants along with the object for 
which they were written have left a 
lasting impression upon the minds of all 
those who saw them. The four pageants 
presented were, “ The Sunday School from 
Bethlehem to Tokyo,” “ The Rights of 
the Child,” “The City Beautiful,” and 
1 The Court of Christianity.” 

No less attractive than the pageants 
was a chorus of 1,000 voices which ha< 
been trained for months together with the 
accoin|3animent of the Imi>erial Japanese 
Navy’s Orchestra. Professor and Airs 
Smith who themselves are musicians of no 
mean reputation and ability were greatly 
responsible for the chorus. Nothing but 
praise was heard on all sides for the 
singers and their instruc- 
tors whose perfect render- 
ing of the difficult and 
classical pieces of sacred 
music delighted the hearts 
of all. 

What was of special 
interest to the children 
whose welfare was being 
sought and deliberated 
upon by a thousand and 
more delegates was a rally 
at Hibiya Park on Sunday, 

October io, and later on 
a parade through the 
streets of Tdkyo in which 
about 15 thousand children 
ahd their guardiaas arc 
estimated to have taken 
P^- Carrying Sunday 
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School banners and singing “ Stand Up, 
Stand-Up for Jesus, Ye Soldiers of the 
Cross,” the youngsters in small groups 
gave an impressive but charming demons- 
tration. 

A reception by the City of Tokyo in 
honour of the delegates which cost the 
municipality a sum of Y 25,000, and was 
one of the many held throughout Japan 
wherever the members of the pre- 
convention tours had gone, was held at 
Hibiya Park on the afternoon of October 
8th, while a similar one by the Municipal ity 
of Yokohama was given at Yokohama 
Park on the afternoon of October 14th. 
Hie residents of the ancient and historic 
town of Kamakura also extended an 
invitation to the foreign guests on the 
afternoon of October 11. After sight 
seeing the delegates were entertained at 
different places where light refreshments 
cm a lavish scale were served and the 
visitors presented with commemoration 
medals. An entertainment by the Patron’s 
Association which was attended by Count 
Uchida the foreign Minister was held at 
the Imperial Theatre on the 13th of 
October and was one of the brilliant 
functions ever witnessed in Tokyo. 

Two oil portraits of Their Majesties the 
Kmpemr and the Empress of Japan, 
painted by the eminent Canadian artist 
Mr. J. W. L. Forster, the first paintings 
ever made of the reigning family by a 
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foreign artist, were presented on October 
II to Their Majesties through Baron 
Nakamura, minister of the Imperial 
Household. The portrait of His Majesty 
is the gift of the men delegates and that 
of the Empress of the women delegates 
to the Imperial Household. 

Mr. John Wanamakcr, the merchant 
prince of PJiiledelphia U. S. A., and 
President of the Executive Committee of 
the World Sunday School Association, 
who on account of the death of his wife 
could not attend the Convention sent 
Dr. W. Edward Jordan as his personal 
representative with the following gifts to 
the Imperial family. 

For H. I. M. the Emperor, an oil 
painting of George Washington ; for 
H. I. M. the Empress, a silver urn ; for 
H. I. H. the Crown Prince, a diamond 
and platinum cuff buttons; for H. 1 . H. the 
second son of the Emperor, an American 
watch; for II. I. II. the third son a pocket 
pencil set in diamonds, and for H. I. I I. 
the fourth son of the Emperor, a carved 
gold fountain pen and pencil. 

Baron Nakamura, Minister of the 
Imperial Household, while accepting the 
gifts on behalf of H. I. M. the Emperor, 
thanked the delegates as well as Mr. 
Wanamaker for their presents. 

On October 14 when the Convention 
came to a close, His Majesty the Emperor 
who had contributed Y 50,000 towards the 
expenses of the Convention, sent a mcssgc 
of congratulations through the Minister of 
the Imperial Household for the successful 
termination of the formal sessions. Letters 
and telegrams from other prominent 
persons including the rival presidential 
candidates of the United States were also 
read. 

A list of subjects on which the Eighth 
Convention of the World Sunday School 
Association deliberated upon was published 
in a previous issue of the Asian Review. 
One great thing which will do more than 
the pageants and the music towards 
international goodwill, is the following 
platform of international policy and faith 
unanimously adopted by the delegates at 
the close of the session. 

4f We, the delegates of the World's 
Eighth Sunday School Convention, in 


conference assembled in Tokyo, represent- 
ing 30 countries and more than 30,000,000 
officers, teachers and scholars, affirm the 
following proposition, embodying the 
principles of world brotherhood, with 
special reference to international relation- 
ships : 

“ 1. We affirm our unshaken belief in 
the solidarity of the human race, and 
further affirm our conviction that any 
conception of racial or national integrity 
that ignores this basic fact imperils the 
security of the world. 

“ 2. We record our appreciation of 
every movement that makes for a deepen- 
ing sense of mutual indebtedness and 
obligation among the nations, and likewise 
deplore every action that makes for 
misunderstanding, discord and dissension. 

“ 3. We attest our confidence in the 
practicability of a world brotherhood, and 
hold that fealty to the principle of the 
common good is more cohesive than mere 
similarity in customs, habits and manners. 

“4. We maintain that any national or 
international policy that seems to dis- 
criminate in the treatment of nations and 
races engenders bitterness .and is subversive 
of the best interests of mankind and 
inimical to the peace of the world. 

“ 5. Wc believe that all national or 
international problems are solveable and 
all international difficulties adjustable if 
dealt with in a spirit of dignified tolerance, 
noble conciliation and Christian forbearance, 
and that Christian altruism must take the 
place of enlightened self-interest in the 
settlement of all international contentions. 

%,t 6. Wc record our conviction that 
brotherhood must be vitalized so as to 
have a direct relation to the Kingdom of 
God. A passion for righteousness is the 
moral minimum with which international 
relations can be safeguarded. World 
brotherhood requires an international 
consciousness. This can only be acquired 
through the unlimited expansion of our 
own personality. The spacious world 
mind can come only through fellowship 
with Him who is at once Son of God 
and Son of Man. 

" 7. We call the nations to heed tHc 
warning given by the present world chaos 
and to deliberately refrain from taking any 
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provocative national action that would 
wound national honor, discount national 
prestige, or be of such a character as to 
create suspicions, resentment or revenge. 

“ 8. Finally, we assert our unalterable 
conviction that nothing in this world is 
settled until it is settled right. We hold 
that spiritual sanctions must have a place 


Visitors From the 

Last month Tokyo had the honor of 
welcoming a party of Dutchmen from the 
Dutch East Indies who came to this 
country in connection with the Medical 
Congress to be held at Java next year 
ary? also to inspect the economic condition 
of Japan. The party was headed by Mr. 
E. A. Zeilinga, President of the Bank of 
Java. 

They arrived in Tokyo on October 25 
and registered at the Imperial Hotel. The 
following evening at seven, a reception 
was held in their honor at the Tsukiji 
Seiyokcn under the auspices of the Nanyd 
Kyokai (South Seas Association) and 
the Nichi-Ran Tsuko Chosakai (Japan- 
Netherland Relations Investigation Com- 
mission). On the Japanese side it was 
attended by Counts Soyejima and Matsu- 
ura, Viscount Tajiri, Baron Kondo, Messrs 
Raita Fujiyama, Senkichird Hayakawa,Tei- 
j 5 Kguchi and Nakaji Kajiwara, President 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and more 
tlian one hundred distinguished personages 
in various walks of life. Count Soyejima 
delivered an address of welcome on behalf 
of the hosts, to which Mr. Zeilinga 
responded. 

The Dutch party included Mr. Zeilinga, 
President of the Java Bank; Mr. David 
Birnic, Proprietor of the Birnic’s Sugar 
Factory ; Mr. Adrian Kerkhoven, Owner 
of the Tea Estates “ Panoem-bangan ” and 
“ Sinagar ” (one of the foremost authorities 
on Tea in D.E.I.); Mr. Stephan, President 
of the Nederlandsch-Indische Escompte 
Maatschappij; Mr. Klciweg De Zwaan, 
Manager of “ Tels 99 Trading Co. (one of 
the foremost companies in D.E.I.); and 


in life, and that moral mandates must 
increasingly exercise their power in con- 
trolling the conduct of mankind. With 
unfaltering trust and high resolve, we 
pledge our allegiance to these principles 
and dedicate our lives to their speedy 
realization throughout all the earth.” 


Dutch East Indies 

Dr. De Vogel, Chief of Ncdcrland-Indian 
Medical Service. 

Count Soyejima’s address of welcome 
is published below: — 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen: 

“ The duty devolves upon me of pro- 
posing, on behalf of the South - Seas 
Association and the Japan-Netherlands 
Society, the toast of the healths of Mr. 
Zeilinga and the members of the Dutch 
East Indies Commercial Commission, of 
which Mr. Zeilinga is the Chairman. 

“ Mr. Zeilinga, as you all know, is the 
President of the Bank of Java and the 
members of his Commission are all 
influential gentlemen, being prominent in 
financial and industrial circles, in plantation 
undertakings, in politics, and in Govern- 
ment service. 

“ The object of the Commission is to 
bind together in close bonds of amity and 
trade relations the Dutch East Indies and 
Japan. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to dwell 
upon the traditional friendship between 
the Dutch and the Japanese, for I am 
sure there is not a gentleman in this 
room to-night who docs not know about 
it. But, if I may, I should like to take 
this opportunity of calling the attention 
of my own compatriots to the remarkable 
success achieved by the Dutch people in 
their Colonial Government, from which 
Japan might learn many a lesson. By 
their common sense, by their flexible 
methods, by making use of the native 
institutions for the purposes of good 
government, and by allowing the native 
population to observe all their traditional 
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customs, they have won the confidence 
and affection, and even the gratitude, of 
a subject race, and have shown to the 
world a model in colonial administration. 

“ Mr. Zeilinga and his party have come 
from the Dutch territory where an 
enlightened colonial policy has attained 
its ends. May it be our good fortune to 
strengthen our friendship with the Dutch 
people by promoting the community of 
interests between the Dutch l^ast Indies 
and Japan. 


“ I am ashamed to say that my know- 
ledge of the Dutch people and things 
Dutch is very much limited, but I know 
that, as Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina 
said truly at her coronation, the Dutch 
people arc “ great in courage, great in 
nature and character.” 

" Your Excellency and Gentlemen; I 
now ask you to drink to the healths of 
Dr. Zeilinga and of the members of his 
party, and to the happiness aud prosperity, 
of the Dutch nation.* * 


Comments & the Indian Press and Publicists on the Majority Report 
of the Hunter Committee Appointed by the Government of 
India to Enquire Into the Paqjab Disturbances. 

(See Editorial in Current Issue). 


Commenting on the Hunter Committee 
Report, the Government of India's resolu- 
tion and the Secretary of State’s reply, the 
Tribune says: A perusal of the three 
papers will leave in the public mind of 
India a rankling sense of injustice, a 
strong feeling that it is impossible for 
Englishmen in official or semi-official posi- 
tion, no matter how “honest and conscien- 
tious they may be, to realise the point of 
view of, or do justice to, the people of 
India in these grave matters. Those who 
enpected the outcome of Lord Hunter's 
enquiry to be at all proportionate to the 
gravity of the occurrences to which it 
related will rise from a perusal of these 
documents with a feeling of profoundest 
disappointment. 

The Batidemataram says: The Report 
of the majority and the decision of the 
Government arc very unsatisfactory, and 
in some parts provoking, especially that 
part which gives a certificate to Sir Mi- 
chael O'Dwyer. It will create deep 
resentment in the Panjab. The decision 
of the Government is calculated to shake 
the confidence of the people in British 
justice. 

The Zemindar says : The British Indian 
Administration from today is split up 
into two ethnological compartments, Euro- 
pean and Indian, and the indentity of 


views and ideas between the two is 
henceforth chimerical. All Europeans, 
whether on the Hunter Committee or on 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, form one 
racial group labelled 11 prestige,” while all 
Indians, including Mr. Sliafi, are ranged 
against them. Mr. Montagu admits tliat 
Sir Michael O' Dwyer is not immune from 
criticism, yet the only criticism that is 
offered by the Secretary of State is a 
long panegyric composed by him in honour 
of the supporter of General Dyer. All 
this is sickening, and leaves behind a 
painful impression that in this country 
democracy is in danger. 

'Die Independent , commenting on the 
Hunter Report, first j joints out the initial 
blunder in the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, the result of which is the painful 
predicament of a divided report, .and says: 
If the object, of the enquiry was to re- 
liabilitatc the Government of India in the 
eyes of the people of this country, or to 
justify it to the British or world opinion, 
wc are sorry to have to say the object 
has not been realised. The Government 
must be feeling it themselves. All that 
wc can say is that they have our commi- 
seration. 

The Ijeader writes : The report of the 
majority can be characterised, without in- 
justice, as being on the whole an apology 
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for the Panjab Government and the Go- 
vernment of India without the grace of 
frankness. If it lacks lucidity in its mar- 
shalling of the facts, it is even worse in 
the arguments it employs to support its 
conclusions. It is feeble and unconvincing 
to a degree, and we have a serious doubt 
if its authors themselves could pretend to 
be very much pleased with it or feel proud 
of their production. 

The Bombay Chronicle characterises the 
majority report as the final whitewash and 
preverted history adding insult to the 
wrong sustained by Indians. The majority 
report is full of suppresso veri and sug- 
gestio falsi which are fully exposed by 
Indian members* report. The paper holds 
not Satyagraha but Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
as responsible. Despite Mr. Motagu's 
tribute to Lord Chelmsford, nothing will 
change the verdict of the country on the 
ineptitude with which the Viceroy handled 
the Panjab crisis. Mr. Montagu has stage- 
managed the affairs, but Britain’s honour 
remains unredeemed and Indian’s wrong 
unredressed. 

The Neiv Times says: So are officials’ 
misdeds whitewashed, so does prestige get 
better of truth and justice. As pointed 
out by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the 
wound inflicted on the Panjab would con- 
tinue to bleed. We had hoped that the 
statesmanship would apply a soothing balm 
by dealing rightly with the offenders. The 
statesmanship has failed. The Secretary 
of State’s Despatch is a reproach to India’s 
fight for justice, self-respect and humanity. 
She asked that the misdeeds of those 
responsible for the Jalliamvalla tragedy, 
which have shocked the moral conscience 
of mankind, be weighed in even scales in 
England. She asked British statesmanship 
to vindicate its honour and professions of 
justice. She asked for bread, she got stone. 

The Business writes : And while on 
the subject of blood-nnd-iron, a subject 
which unaccountably fills my notes in this 
month of alleged peace — I must refer to 
Ireland whence news continues to emanate 
of Policemen’s miraculous escapes and even 
more miraculous deaths, of hunger strikes 
nfore successful than anything Mr. Gandhi 
lias yet shown us, and of repression. 
Ireland continues to expect a settlement 


long after Turkey is at rest or after the 
last Mahsud delivers up his little gun. 
And this reminds me of General Dyer, 
for has not the Englishman (an anti-Indian 
English paper. K.A.R.) in a gallant attempt 
at sardonic humour suggested that the mas- 
sacre Madman be allowed to deal with 
Ireland on his own lines. The suggestion 
occurred in an editorial note appended to 
an epistle asking why General Dyer and 
his Chief, Sir Michael O, Dwyer, were 
not transferred to Ireland, whose people 
would, it was suggested, hardly tolerate 
massacres. Personally, I am inclined to 
support the Englishman' s suggestion, for I 
could think of no more. fitting punishment 
for the Punjab Junkers -than that they 
should be defied to do by armed Irish 
men as they did at Amritsar and elsewhere. 
The end of the two Junkers in question 
would follow swiftly and automatically. 
It is refreshing news that Mr. Montagu 
lias again displayed the courage that is 
pre-eminently his, and lias recalled General 
Dyer in disgrace from the frontier. The 
General’s whine, as recorded by a Daily 
Mail interviewer, is typical of the bluster- 
ing bully who, on his own evidence, killed 
five hundred trapped, fleeing and unarmed 
men, lest they should go away and laugh 
at him. That portion of the General’s 
plea in which he states that he had only 
thirty seconds in which to decide his ac- 
tion at the Jallianwalla Bagh hardly 
tallies with the General’s own statement 
before the I lunter Committee to the effect 
that he marched to the garden fully de- 
termined to open fire (with a machinegun 
if possible) because, in assembling, the 
crowd had disobeyed an order of which 
perhaps one in fifty were aware. The sclf- 
acclaiined hero’s assertion that every Eng- 
lishman in India approved liis action had 
been discounted months previously by 
articles in among other journals die Busi- 
ness , The Times of India , The Ijooker on 
and Capital. It does not do to prophesy, 
but I venture to repeat here what 1 have 
said before, that if General Dyer be let 
off with having been recalled Home in 
disgrace, he will be a remarkably fortunate 
alleged peace-criminal. And if ^ he be 
court-martialled, what of his Chief, the 
Satrap who approved die Massacre? Mr. 
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Montagu can hardly punish General Dyer 
and let Sir Michael O’Dwyer go unscathed. 

Commenting on Mr. Montagu’s Despatch 
on the Hunter Committee’s Report, the 
Indian Social Reformer says : One is not 
bitter because the ethiopian cannot change 
his skin nor the leopard its spots. No 
more is it possible for a British Govern- 
ment to get over its inveterate tendency 
to compromise with the crime in the 
instruments of its imperialism. Referring 
to the tributes to Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
and the Viceroy, the paper says: The 
Despatch goes out of its way to indict 
irrelevant, undeserved and palpably forced 
tributes to the two men whose moral 
responsibility for wrong-doing was greater 
than that of any of their subordinates and 
iastruments. The Despatch is conspicuous- ' 
ly lacking in the courage of its conviction. 
The only courage it exhibits is a sort of 
perversion of that quality in antagonising 
the almost unanimous verdict of Indians 
partially voiced in the minority report 
regarding the administration of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and incompetence of the Vice- 
roy. In the light of the severe censure 
they may seem to have been written by 
Mr. Montagu with the tougue in his cheek. 
The paper holds the Viceroy and Sir M. 
O'Dwyer responsible for General Dyer’s 
conception of duty as perpetrated at Jal- 
lianwalla Bagh, and says: But for the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act and O’ Dwyer 
administration, there would not have oc- 
curred the Panjab disturbances. The 
paper hopes the Viceroy will see the 
wisdom of resigning. 


The Bombay Vernacular Press unani- 
mously condemns the Hunter majority re- 
port as disappointing and unjust to the 
extent of shaking public confidence in the 
British sense of justice. The despatches 
are characterised as official whitewash of 
serious offences perpetrated by high Go- 
vernment officials and for letting them go 
with impunity. 

The San; Vartaman says: The report, 
if adopted by Parliament, will reflect the 
greatest discredit on the British Govern- 
ment. When the Allies read the Hunter 
Report, they will know what code of 
moral ethics underlie the governance of 
India. 

The Bombay Samackar says: The ma- 
jority report is illogical and unjust to the 
extreme. 

The fame Jam shed says : Mr. 1 )yer lias 
completely disgraced the British uniform. 
The stain cast upon the fair name of 
England will take years to be wiped out. 

Commenting further in the New Times 
on the Hunter Report, Prof. Vaswani 
says: Imperialism carries on its back the 
burden of many sins of repression, its very 
religion, but humanity is higher than the 
State of Empire. The Hunter Report and 
Government despatches are infected with 
Empire worship. They subordinate the 
values of humanity and Christ’s Christiani- 
ty to those of prestige and power. They 
are desperate efforts to whitewash the 
colossal crime against the spirit of man, 
and it is with the spirit that non- British 
Empire must come to terms, if it is to 
bear the burden of its destiny. 


Revenue of Japan for 1919-20 


The revenue of Japan for the financial 
year 1919-20, the receipt of which was 
finished at the end of August, was greatly 
in excess of the budget estimates for the 
year and also of the revenue for the 
preceding financial year. The balance after 
the deduction of all outlays for the same 
financial year was also quite big, reaching 
¥636,246,227. 


The total of the year’s revenue reached 
¥1,808,574,550.336, according to a report 
issued by the Finance Department, This 
was an increase of ¥744,384,210.336 over 
the Budget estimates for the same financial 
year and of ¥329,582,010 .606 over the 
actual revenue for the preceding year. Of 
this total, ¥1,063,065,661.221 was ordinary 
revenue>ir*an excess, of ¥223,924,718.221 
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over the Budget estimates for the year and 
of ¥151,608,638.85 over the actual revenue 
of the preceding year. Extraordinary 
revenue reached ¥745,508,889.115, which 
was a gain of ¥520,459,942.1 15 compared 
with the year’s budget and of ¥177,973, 
371 -756 compared with the preceding 
year’s record. 

Tax receipts reached ¥672,386,182.096 
and their increase represented the greatest 
part of the increase in ordinary revenue. 
Taxes increased ¥179,584,191.096 over 
the year's Budget. Compared with the 
actual result of the preceding year, they 
were an increase of ¥1 53,093,306.799. 
The Income Tax and the Sake Tax formed 
the most notable items of taxes and their 
gains were the greatest of all. A notable 
and featuring item in taxes is the dues on 
note issues. The item reached ¥8,243,- 
530.92, against the Budget estimate of 
¥896,257. Even compared with the actual 
receipt for the preceding year, the item 
was an increase of ¥6,011,834.99. This 
is a valuable index to the financial situation 
before the present financial crisis, showing 
how strenuously inflation was assisted with 
a greater issue of notes. The mining tax 
is also a considerable item now and reflects 
the war prosperity in tl 10 ••mining industry. 
It reached \ 10,321 ,430,79, against ¥8,- 
838,987.57 for the preceding financial year. 
Exchange dues, also an important item, 
showed a gain of no less than 50 per cent, 
reaching ¥19,110,515.24, against ¥9,065,- 
018.15 for the preceding year. Import 
duties and a few other consumption taxes 
are also important items, but not so big 
as those just mentioned. These fluctuations 
in tax receipts are notable because some 
important gains are considered to be tem- 
porary and, now tint bad times have their 
grip on business, the maintenance of the 
gains is hard. 

Another important item in ordinary re- 
venue is the revenue from state enterprises 
and properties. The total of this item 
comes up to ¥251,548,107.525, which is 
a decrease of ¥8,477,807.475 compared 
with the Budget for the year and of 


¥36,447,696.397 compared with the re- 
venue of the preceding year. This heavy 
decrease is almost entirely the result of 
the depression brought about in the iron 
trade by the cessation of war. Nearly 
all other import items under this head 
including the receipts of the telephone, 
telegraph and post services registered fair 
gains still. The Monopoly Bureau reported 
a drop in profits. Its net profit reached 
74,467,178.392, against ¥89,515,556.181 
for the preceding year. In this, too, the 
effect of the war’s cessation and the rise 
in the cost of living can be noticed. 

Under extraordinary revenue heads the 
War Profit 'fax is an important item and 
shows that the gain under these heads is 
partially founded on no jx:niianent grounds. 
The total of this revenue was ¥162,263,- 
050.755, which was an increase of ¥69,- 
637.701.755 over the year's budget estima- 
tes and of ¥80,673,705,645 over the re- 
venue of the preceding year. Miscellaneous 
receipts include some important items, such 
as revenue of the Shantung Railway, re- 
venue of state enterprises at Tsingtao, and 
premium received by the War Reinsurance 
Bureau. The Shantung Railway’s receipts 
reached ¥15,891,429.65, which was ¥5,- 
320,980,233 more than in the preceding 
year. Stil another item is the interest the 
Treasury received on its foreign invest- 
ments. The’ total of this item reached ¥22,- 
776,891.99, which figure was an increase 
of ¥5,667,730.066 over the preceding year. 

Japan's outlays for the year 1919-20 
reached ¥1,172,328,304.691. This figure 
was an increase of ¥155,293,243.261 over 
the preceding year and a decrease of ¥35,- 
430,058.038 as compared with the year's 
budget estimate. According to a state- 
ment issued by the Finance Department 
anent these figures, the balance of revenue 
after the outlays is ¥636,246,227. Of this 
figure, however, much has been earmarked 
already for various appropriations. The 
net balance which can be available for the 
financial year of 1921-22 is only ¥228,- 
299,638. 
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Japan's Trade Balance for 
September, 1920. 


Japan's foreign trade in September re- 
sulted in the excess of exports on imports. 
The balance in favor of the country 
amounted to ¥36,344,000. This good result 
was obtained not by expansion of the 
export trade but by a great shrinkage in 
the import trade. 

The total value of exports during Sep- 
tember amounted to V 154,169,000 against 
¥ 172,661,000 for the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decrease of V 
18,492,000. In imports for the month, 
however, there was a heavier decrease by 
¥ 78,795,000— the total value of the 
month’s imports having reached \ 117,- 
825,000 against ¥ 196,620,000 for the 
same month last year. In combination of 
both there was a heavy decrease, as seen 
in the following summary: 

Sept. 1920 Sept 1919 

Exports 154,169,000 Y I72,66i,co.i 

Imports 117,825,001) 196,620,000 

Total of both... 271,994,000 369,281,000 

Balance 36,344,000; favorable) 

23,959,000; adverse 1 

In exports the silk trade witnessed a 
heavy decrease. Raw silk, for instance, 
fell away from ¥ 57,015,000 last year to 
¥ 24,286,000. Waste silk and* silk fabrics 
also fell away markedly. Only rice, beer, 
coal, timber, cotton yarns and cloth, iron, 
knit goods, paper, Portland cement, glass, 
porcelain and toys registered gains of a 
moderate size. Below the values of some 


principal exports during September of 1919 
and 1920 are given : 

Sept. 1920 Sept. 1919 

Tea V 

339,000 

V 2,528,000 

Refined sugar 

1,794,000 

2, 109,000 

Beans and uess... 
Waste silk Hass 

3 i 3 »«» 

3,965,000 

silk 

1,216,000 

5, 928, OCX) 

Goal 

3,320,000 

2 , 588, OCX) 

Timber 

2,487,000 

2 , O49, OCX) 

Raw Silk 

24,284,000 

57,015,000 

Colton yarns 

18,020,000 

0,401,000 

Iron and steel ... 

1,624,000 

1,057,000 

Copper 

683,000 

1,166,000 

Braids 

2,104,000 

2,484,000 

Matches 

2,247,000 

3,269,000 

Silk tissues 

1 1,577,000 

12,751,000 

Cotton tissues 

29,225,000 

18,812,000 

Knit goods.... 

3,946,000 

3,177,000 

Buttons 

794,000 

943»ooo 

Papers 

2,388,000 

*>419,000 


Porcelain 3,000,000 2,376,000 

Glass and glass 

ware 1,933,000 1,646,000 

Toys 2,184,000 1,353,000 

In imports, beans and peas, copra, 
leathers, coal tar dyes, iron and steel 
slia]>es, pipes and tubes, rails, cotton tis- 
sues, woolen tissue, paper, nails and ma- 
chinery registered fair gains, but all other 
more important articles all scored declines. 
Among the rest raw cotton registered a 
heavy decrease from ¥ 57,963,000 last 
year to V 25,236,000. Wool also decreased 
from ¥ 5,509,000 last year to ¥ 2,781,000. 
In oil cakes another heavy decrease was 
registered. The slumps in cocoons and 
rice were principally responsible for this 
decline. Petroleum and alkaline products 
also registered pretty heavy declines. Below 
the values of some principal imports for 
the month together with the figures of the 
corresponding month last year, are given: 



Sept. 1920 

Sept. 1919 

Ric* 

V 1,698,0m 

¥25,484,000 

Beans and peas ... 

2,390,000 

i» 569,000 

Sugar 

2,814,000 

3,606,000 

Hides and skins... 

638,000 

1 ,132, (XX) 

Rubier 

67,0^0 

I, 2 IQ p XX) 

Raw cotton 

25,236,000 

57,963,000 

Hemp and ilix... 

462, (XX) 

1,220 ,O0O 

Wool 

2,781,000 

5 . 509,000 

Chilian saltpetre... 

222,000 

()05,0l)G 

Oil cakes 

2465,0m 

7 > 373 )«xi 

Coal 

1,259,000 

1 ,132, OCX) 

Ores 

869,000 

1,946,000 

Caustic soda 
and soda ash... 

631,000 

1 , 158,000 

Coaltar dyes 

91 6, o<x> 

549,000 

Tig iron 

1,852,000 

5,829,000 

Steel shajHis 

13,901,000 

13,472,000 

Iron pijxrs and 
tubes 

1,803,000 

691,000 

BetroLium 

i) 353 )Ooo 

2,209,000 

Cotton tissue? 

1,253,000 

89b, (XX) 

Woollen tissues... 

4,914,000 

1,268, OCX) 

Rip in* 

1,384,000 

941,000 

Machinery 

9,077,000 

8,448,000 


With the favorable change noticed since 
August, the year's adverse balance has 
decreased markedly to \ 393 » 187,000 as 
against V 207,643,000 for the last year's 
same .period, the whole result of trade for 
the njne months being as follows: 

» 1920 1919 

Exhorts 1,622,384,000 i, 377 *S 9 ^°°° 

Imports 2,015,562,000 l^)^) 000 

Mi combined., 3,637,946,000 2,962,827,000 
Advene balance. 393,178,000 207,643,000 
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CONTEMPORARY VIEWS 


A Tribute to Japan. 

(From the Shangfuti 'Jtnus.\ 

It is, in these days, so seldom tliat the Japanese 
receive anything in the nature of a compliment or a 
tribute to their worth, that we have pleasure in calling 
particular attention to the kindly sentiments just 
expressed on behalf of tlie French people towards 
Japan and the Japanese. The occasion of the felicitous 
observations was on the eve of the departure of Baron 
Matsui, cx-Amhassador to Japan in Paris. ( >11 such 
valedictory occasions it is customary of course to “ speed 
the parting guest” with sonic felicitous remarks, but 
the sentiments uttered— even as indicated in the ne- 
cessarily brief report so far received of them — are so 
obviously sincere that they are not for a moment to 
be classed in the same category with the customary 
parting speeches. It takis a polite people to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate an equally polite people and 
that is probably why the French and the Japanese have 
all along liecn such very good friends and why they 
continue to cherish the feelings of amity with which 
they regard each other. There is, however, something 
more substantial in the utterance that has just I>ccn 
made in which, in the name of France, one of France's 
Senators referred, in appropriately glowing terms to 
Japan's “ faithfulness to the Allies and her unscrupulous 
carrying out of all her engage. ucuts Iowan Is them.'' 
\Vc are deeply gratified, we reiterate, to read of this 
tribute to Japan, for it is much too frequently glossed 
over or forgotten that as far as lay in her power Japan 
was in every resect a worthy ally, and, so far as the 
East was concerned, was a very pillar of strength to 
those Western nations lighting along with her in lli* 
cause of justice and freedom. Though Japan’s military 
skill was not called upon to any great extent, cvc.i 
at the capture of Tsingiau, Japan let it I15 dearly 
understood that it was ready to cross l lie seas should 
the need for her .\rir.y arise. Her Navy, which hears 
a worthy comparison with any Navy in ths world, was 
front the first day that she entered into co-o|)cr.ilio!i 
witli the Allies until t lie signing of the Armistice ever 
assiduously working in the interests of th-s Allies and 
towards the destruction of the common enemy. We 
liavo just to | milder for a moment on what might easily 
haw hapjicned here in tlv Far Fast lud Japan elected, 
us she luid been very strongly urged to do in several 
directions long liefore tli.: war J»cgan, to form an 
Alliance with < rermany and, in consequence, had 
remained ncutTal or had h’cn compelled by circumstances 
to side with the Germans Wc here in the East would 
have bem in a very different jxxdtion had such been 
the case for wc may depend upon it that the Allies 
could not have afforded to protect this part °f the 
world. But the Japanese, as wo all know, hail the 
good sense ami the sound judgment to ally themselves 
long liefore the w.lr with Great Britain and, shortly 
after the war started, unlicsitatingly threw in their lot 
with the Allied nations ranged against Germany. 
Japan's task, situated so faT aw^y from th ? actual scene 
. of hostilities, was no light one, but, notwithstanding 
that, whatever she could do to further the interests of 
lier Allies .during the long period of tlic struggle she 
did so wholeheartedly, giving of her test, ungrudgingly 
and unhesitatingly. For years her Navy was practically 


the sole guirdian of the Allies' interests in the Far 
East, and, also for years, splendid service was rendered 
by a 1 irge jxirtion of JajKin’s fleet in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Japan proved a *ound and reliable ally in every 
respect and is well worthy of any tribute thal may I* 
extended to her. 


A World Safe for Democracy. 

i From tlie Seoul Ptess .) 

When this phrase was fir»l used Iiy Mr. Wilson, it 
received an almost hysterical applause, and as long as 
it served its war pur|iosc in France and England it 
was frejly quot'd in those countries. Tattered anil 
threadbare though it has hccome, it still echoes around 
the world. And after all how \vc;I ! it sounds ! In it 
are rolled up all ihose half-formed hop's and immature 
formulas with which id\ilis‘s delude th missives, — Imt 
toward which, if we ur.* r.ot too officious in endeavor- 
ing to manage evolution for our.*. .Ives -wc may be 
developing. 

Th-* staggering certainly is, however, tliat evolution 
is a great force working over our heads; something far 
too sluijcndous for us to more than dimly apprehend, 
and with a momentum which wc can certainly not 
stop and probably can hardly modify. It presupposes 
I.aw iu the universe, but law of such a bewildering 
complexity tint wc, with our slightly evolved mental- 
ities, can hut touch tlie hem of its garment. And in 
tiiis evolution nothing is plainer than tliat th*? individual 
counts for almost nothing. When lie becomes too 
oh-ilr.‘i>crors Nature's spear-point is ready and he either 
subsides and fall . lack into his place, or is touched 
an«l shrivels up and is cast aside. 

In the 11 cosmological perspective" tliat Haeckel 
wrote of, the human individual is of not much greater 
worth Ill-in the ant, the fly or the elephant. Ilis real 
Mr nigtli lies in unity and an objdi?:icc to law — in his 
ability, really, to enter into the rhythm of the whole 
a id b .iconic,- -and willingly become 0113 note in tlie 
big music. The great ha ml- master do» not tolerate 
small individuil lootings tliat are not in the score, and 
a music-loving audience leaves when this occurs. 

The agitators who are preaching democracy and 
freedom iu various puts of tlie world to-day are out 
of harmony with Nature's teachings and arc themselves 
shackled men. They bjlievc tliey are free- -in reality 
they are like sheep, for they are all following a few 
lead’rs who h ive the mental virility to hypnotize them 
with their tine-sounding phrases. Their words may be 
their own, hut their ideas arc manufactared for them 
by the arch-hypnotists of Democracy. If one of these 
agitators were seized with a bad attack of palsy or 
St. Vitus's dance, iu which all of his Angers and toss 
and other members wished to go their own free and 
individuil ways, he would speedily, so far as liis own 
personality was concerned, liecome an ardent advocate 
of autocracy, and long for the restoration of jxywcr to 
his sovereign brain. An individual with shaking liead, 
twitching arms, jerking legs, and a *t uttering longue 
would lie absurd if lie got up to recite Wliinnau** U I 
am the captain of my soul.” His arms and legs 
might assert tliat they were of ciiu.il rank, and his 
tongue might decide at the list moment on some other 
po*m. This would fv disconcerting to him, as well 
as painful anti unpleasant to his audience. 

Th 2 analogy is not as far-fetehed and alisurd as it 
appears, for during tlis late war it was only because 
the St. Vitus germs of individualism had not yet goiter 
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the upper hand in Britain, France, and America, that 1 
these countries together with Japan — who lias so far 
retained the captaincy of her soul — were able to raise 
conscript armies, put tilings 0:1 an autocratic basis, 
submerge the individual, and finally conquer Germany. 
Simple honesty requires th: admission tliat, without 
becoming luonarcliical in praclicc, if nut in form, the 
United States government could never have given the 
help which tlic lordly and supercilious Briton now so 
derides. 

And surely, one may ask, if in time of crisis and 
stress ail autocratic government is necessary to the 
accomplishment of great emis, why in time of peace 
should it not ha equally efficacious ? As a matter of 
fact it is, and Japan and Germany, ;ls the latter 
country was before 1914* prove it. One knows that it 
is highly reprel tens i hie to see any good in Germany, 
and in daring to do so one must be willing to face 
ostracism by the greater part of society. Still, as 
things are, one doesn’t lose much by this, for tiresome 
ami unoriginal people with llieircut and dried opinions 
may bore exceedingly, even though they lie highly 
respectable ami of th- proud majority. It is fiitil** to 
deny that Germany wiLli licr imperialism ami her unity 
had built up a marvellous state, and the time may 
come, with the rising tide of Bolshevism threatening 
to engulf tlie world, when even her cn.nnics will wish 
she were as strong and powerful as in the days when 
it required the combined force of many natio .s to 
subdue her. 

After all, we might as well recognize the fact that, 
ill spite of the upward trend of evolution, we arc still 
merely human beings built 011 a sub-stratum of neolithic 
man. Even in this 20th century, alter the iragic 
lessons of tlie last few ycirs, we are still co isulerably 
lower than the angels, and I icing ?.o v.e lK.ed strong 
rulers rather than the democracy and individualism 
tliat arc luing preached by all the devote :s of the 
great god Fashion. 

Balzac, one of the greatest thinkers of the 19th 
century, makes one of liis diameters in “ The Country 
l^octor ” say, “The disease of the present day is 
superiority. Tlvrre are more s.iints than nidi's; and 
the reason is obvious. ] .using the monarchy we lost 
honour; losing tile religion of our fatli*rs we lost the 
(Christian virtues; and through our fruitless attempts at 
government we have lost patriotism." “Tower is, as 
it were, the heart of a Stale. Nature, in all h a r 
creations, shuts in Ihe vital principle to give it greater 
statnina; so with the holy politic" “abolish the 
peerage, and at once every rich man become a privileged 
person. Instead of a hundred ipeers-, you have ten 
thousand, and you enlarge the sore of social i-icqiulilics.” 
“Tlie triumph of the bourgeoisie over the mon.irehical 
system, which lias for its object tli: increase, in the 
eyes of the people, of the i.un liters of the p;i\ il g *«! 
doss, will find tlie inevitable end in tlu triumph of tli *. 
masses over the bourgeoisie. Wlim that struggle arises, 
its wcajxiu iri liniul will be the right of sullr.ige, givjn 
without restriction to tlie masses. lie who vole.-., 
discusses. Authority when discussed doas not exist. 
Gan you imagine a Society witliout millioriiy ? No, well 
then, authority means force; and force rests on a 
judgment rendered." 

Even though the mimic laws arc b.:youd our 
understanding, clear hinls are given us as to our course. 
We may not know the liarliour \vj are hound for, hut 
if we follow the channel marked out hy tlie buoys we 
shall escape tlie shallows and the rocks. 

We see that independence is unwelcome when it 
invades th; nerves of tlie individual. It works out in 


a similar way in the family, and a father, if he be) 
wise and thoughtful, governs .his children.' They are 1 
not allowed, with their immature - brains, to decide 
important questions for themsdves. Tlie unwelcome 
scrubbing, the necessary dose of casior oil, the prompt 
spanking tliat follows too much individuality on the 
part of an enterprising youngster, are all highly 
imjicriulislic, and to the youngster, wholly to he 
condemned. But even the most anient upholder of 
demo- racy would prob:ib!y prefer this family as 
neighliours to one in which the children were brought 
up according to the Montessori method or one of the 
new fads in which * self determination ’ is tlie slogan. 

Great corporations, great shilling companies all 

important undertakings, must be ruled by one master. 
There is no lime for Ihe talk and disputatious which 
would paralyze elfort if there were not a supreme head. 

All the great nations liavc lieen built on imperial 
fouinlalio is, a- id the phenomenal growth and develop* 
ment of modem faixm were [xissihlc only lx: cause slie 
was united and had ns a ruler a great, far-seeing, and 
uiisjltish monarch — one of tli-* great men of liistory. 
Is it possible that with the noble old samurai training 
of the past the spiriL of which enabled her to become 
what she is, that 2Clh century Japan is going to 
repudiate that training anil follow tlu: false gods of 
democracy and “freedom”? 'The condition of Russia 
today, is exactly what Balzac said would happen when 
the masses ruled. Do the Jupiucs - Liberals hdicvu 
that Ainerii?a is a haven of rest and p-ace and that 
dcniucrucy is justifying itself there ? Let them investigate 
conditions there minutely and they will Iiiul that a 
“world made saf: for democracy” works out as a 
world made safe for crime, dishonesty in government, 
and a general waste and ineflicicncy that are appalling; 

and democracy though it In:, the l-nited States has 

had to adopt autocratic methods in every supreme crisis 
in her history in order to spell Success. 

Moreover, in many American university circles at 
present, there is a very decided reaction against 
democracy, although this movement is denied or ignored 
by those who wave the llag of freedom so wildly. 
This movement was voiced last year in “The Degrada- 
tion of the I iemocratie Dogma” hy Henry Adams, 
with a striking preface by liis brother, Brooss .Vdams. 
In this, the latter says “for physical reasons, which 
are capable of math Muulical proof, il is clear tbit 
democracy must ultimately disinlegral .* in chio-.," and 
ill* Atlantis Monthly r:vi**w.*r of this lx>o . adds tlut 

“11 is refreshing, to luive some one say bluntly 

whit he thinks, and not temp.-r the wind of his 
criticisms t » a sensitive ]>uMii*. Wh.il is more, the 
st.ite of th: world, iiu* hiding America, is such at the 
pre.^.t time that 110 on.: can lightly pul aside tlie 
thesis that the d.-mo rath* dogma Ins suffered serious 
d.'gnidaLio 1.” 

A disintegrating crumbling proj *ss semis to hive 
liegun all over the world. Individuality with its 
|;eri.ici<jus and deceplivir doctrine of freedom, is under- 
mining all tliat civilization bis, so slowly and with 
sii'.h huge travail, built up. This vaunted freedom is 
a freedom tliat mvariihly degenerates i.ito licens.*, and 
accords liiicrty to criminals; a freedom for looting* 
burning, and a g :ncrul houleversement of all thit real 
Government has hitherto stood for. And moreover, this 
to be expected. It must of necessity work out in jiw* 
this way, ln:eause human licings have still within them 
all the spiings of selfish energy tliat enabled th.:ir 
prehistoric ancestors to survive. A true democracy can 
never exist until altruism lias really become tlie 
animating impulse of every individual. And justice to 
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the lower classes is by no means incompatible with the 
most autocratic form of government. Indeed, this justice 
might be far more quickly and wisely arrived at by 
such a government than by one in which individuals, 
with their own selfish purposes to serve, may obstruct 
just legislation, or by one in which the legislators, 
bought by the labour vote, accord far too much freedom 
to the workers and make of them a etas which 
eventually is certain ta taconi-.? the worst of tyrants. 

In regard to Japan and <lcinocracy, there arc many 
foreigners, — even American, — who Iielieve that her very 
existence still depends upon her remaining a military 
aiwl imperialistic nation — and perhaps rath :r more 
military tlian less so. Her courtesy and forbearance 
sue too great — one remembers the parabb of citing 
pcarLs before swine-- and perhaps if more of the spirit 
she is credited with having, rather than less, were 
manifested, there would be a sudden quiet reigning in 
the tanks of the missionaries, business men, newspaper 
edito rs, etc., who are spreading their malignant anti- 
Japanese propaganda. 

Without her army and navy and great military 
leaders, Japan would have Ixtcome an English or 
Russian out(iOst, and instead of being the sturdy and 
efficient race they are, the Japar.es * today would ta .1 
sulrject race liearing the yoke of some European rule. 

The enemies of Japan, and llicy are numerous, would 
lx? glad to sec socialism undermining the Empire's 
strength, and it is not s» long ago that a man who is 
now an attache at one nf the cmlxissics in Tokyo, 
came over lucre, noinii sally as a teacher, hut in reality 
to report to his government how far soci-di>m in Japan 
could lx? counted up on as an ally in case of war. 

Ik-fore the missionaries, the teacliers, the doctors, 
the nu?n who lxxi.-l of having carried papers and 
photograplis out of Korea tat ween the double sol -s of 
their shoes, to be used by them as proofs of Japanese 
atrocities in that country; — before the iicwspajX-T editors 
who are ceaselessly carrying on their nefarious work and 
who [ireach against Japan's militarism and imperialism 
chiefly to incite the young and immature against the 
existing order of things;— tafore these agitator* do 
further liarixi, let them ta imccmi .odiously hustled out 
of the country — or, tc» use more diguifi.-d language, 
deported as undesirables, Tlicy will ]x*rlui]« ta- happier, 
live more luxuriously, aiul ta undyr a less severe mental 
strain on the banks and brae* of tb*ir own bonnier 
lands, and Nature will doubtless till the v.iccuin that 
their <lcparUire causes. 

Id the men of Llv* yoiuigci generation in Japan 
realize tluit they may lx? the ones who will last hold 
civili/alion in their grasp -to preserve or to crush 
forever. If they would ta world saviors let them curb 
a little their res|joi;sivvuc&s and ougorne>s in following 
Western thought, and beware the snares and pitfalls 
that are so cleverly set for them around the clay fort 
of the Goddess of Lib.fty. 


For What Does Britain 
Stand? 

( l'roai " Mow India,” India. > 

By Annie Besant 

• When she went into the W ar in 1914, Britain stood 
for the sacredness of tlie pledged word, for the safety 
of small Nations threatened by the ambition of 
militarist States, for Freedom. As tlic War progressed, 
site protested against tli2 ■ doctrine of frightfulness as 


shown in Belgium and North-Eastern France, as in 
the reckless slaying of innocent civilians even of enemy 
countries by tamhlng non-military cities and sinking 
passenger vessels, as in the burning of whole villages 
and the shooting of many of their inhabitant because 
some unknown person had fired at their troops. Ho 
strongly did the British feel that the last election was 
largely carried on the cry of pros-cuting and hanging 
the cx-Katar and other War criminals for outrages 
committed by their officers. Their crimes were committed 
against enemy Nations and in invaded countries, 
temporarily occupied by them. 

Now, in 1920, wo find similar crimes committed in 
a Province which is a part of the British Umpire and 
which poured out blood and treasure in defence of that 
Empire in ilv* hour of its peril. Wo see Turkey 
deprived by Britain and her Allies of her rule over 
lYovinccs in which she liad permitted massacres, 
although those massacres were of people known to be 
hostile to her rule and themselves massacring Turks 
when they had the chance. But now, instead of 
indignation against atrocities, wc find condonation of 
them, palliations, excuses, and the House of lx>rds, 
which should stand for the chivalry of Britain, actually 
protecting the criminals by its vote. Ami these 
criminals, a* lias taco pointed out in the despatch of 
the Cabinet, were dealing with fellow-citizens, not with 
strangers; with subjects of the King whose commission 
they bore, nut with an alien enemy; in a country under 
the same Crown, not an invaded and occupied land, 
where every man was a fo.?. The particular criminal 
sheltered by the House of Lords is (general Dyer, who 
not only killed and wounded some thousands of men 
and litlle children in Jallianwala Bagh, where a crowd 
gathered, as shown in the records of the Military Courts, 
to pass resolutions, all of which were reasonable and 
one of which condemned the outrages of April 10th, 
aiul which he liad deliberately allowed to gather 
during the? four hours tlirougliout which he knew of 
its assembling, but on which he fired without warning 
and without provocation, continuing his lire upon it as 
it struggled to tlispcr.se, and hindering the dispersal by 
choking the available outlets with the dead and dying. 
Tliis is the General I>ycr, who — he is an "eminently 
humane nan” — said of tlv? care of the wounded, "It 
was not my job,” kept them lying through the night 
crying out for water in their agony, tarred from help 
by his curfew order; who inverted the unheard of 
brutality of the "crawling order,” and for ceil through 
the lane men whom h; regarded as “ inq^ertinent 
who flogged there untried men arrested on suspicion; 
who Hogged naked schoolboys till they fainted, and 
then Hogged tlieiu again to make them give evidence 
they did not possess who cut oil* water and light from 
a whole city; who allowed the police to torture men 
and girls to give fal>e evidence, and made life a horror 
and disgrace, all for a f.vv hours wild rioting hy a 
crowd maddened by 11111 icccssiry firing, a riot over two 
days before he arrived. This is the man defended by 
Lord Finl iv, wbilom Lord Chancellor of Britain- -aiul 
on what grounds? 

Lord KitiLiy justifies frightfulnos on the ground of 
its b.’ing necessary to aiicvt the whole district; that was 
the excusi? of the (Inmans for much Jess savage action, 
and humanity cried shame 0.1 them, Britain loudest of 
all. On that ground, any crime, any savagery may 
b» justiii -d. Thus diil tli? Inquisition justify ra-Jv and 
stake; thus was jiisiilieii the far 1- ss bloody massacre 
of S. Bartholomew. And lu: was Lord Chancellor, and 
must know that the Jaw docs not punish one mail for 
what oilier man may do. 
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Lord Finlay then said that thanks were showered on 
General Dyer, and he was “ universally regarded as the 
saviour of the Punjab.” By whom? By hysterical 
anonymous Englishwomen unworthy of their race. 
* Saviours” are supposed to shed their own blood, not 
that of others, lie even defended General Dyer’s 
leaving the dying and th; wounded uuhclped. After 
that, one can only imagine that Lord Finlay, in his 
mad partiality, would excuse any crime. 

What, now, will Britain do? Where does she stand? 
Will she choose force and parish, or stand, as of old, 
for Freetlo.ii and Justice? If site will do Hie latter, 
she must repeal all coercive legislation, decide to rule 
by justice not by force, and thus win back tlu: trust 
of tile Indian Nation, securing the stability of her 
Empire and the jxjice nf the world. 

Indian Situation in a Nutshell. 

(From the Young India , Afa a» York. (J.S.A.) 

By Dr. J.T. Sunderland. 

There is a famous Maying of Macaulay concerning the 
British Tory party in England of his day, which 
exactly describes the present British Government in 
India. Said Maculay: 

a It is th'J essence of the Tory spirit tliat instead of 
removing a grievance they try to put down an agitation.” 

Here, in a nutshell, is the whole story of the Punjab 
troubles of last year. The people fell that they liad 
very serious grievances. Kightly they agitated for the 
removal of these. 1 A wise, just and statesmanlike 
government would have seen to it that ail just causes 
for complaint were put away. Not so the Indian govern- 
ment. Tory in spirit. Bourbon in spirit, bureaucratic, 
autocratic, militaristic in spirit, it stopped its cars to the 
just erbs of the people and " instead of removing a 
grievance,” it brutally, stupidly determined by milhxls 
of blood and iron “ to put down an agitation.” 

Unfortunately, the Punjab instance docs not stand 
alone. It is o;dy the latest, and a peculiarly sliocking 
illustration of a general policy. Every student of the 
history of British rule in India knows that from the 
beginning no class of persons have been so constantly 
frowned on and persecuted by the government as the 
educated leaders who have dared to point out India’s 
wrongs and agitate for their reform. The Indian 
National Congress made up of the best minds of U12 
nation, whose work lias always been conciliatory, 
constructive, ami statesmanlike, lias from its very 
inception been lield in strong disfavor by 1I12 Government 
because it dared to express the grievances of the people 
and ask for the removal of th; wrongs. Sedition laws 
of the severest character have be:n kept constantly 
hanging over the heads of the people, like a sword of 
Democles. Because they hive dared to express the 


nation’s grievances and agitate for reform, hundreds of 
periodicals have been suppressed, and hundreds of the 
best and most honored men in India have been thrown 
into prisons or lxinished to the inhumanities of the 
Andaman Islands, often without trill or any opportunity 
for defending themselves. 

It was hoped that when the war was over and India 
had shown such loyalty and had rendered to England 
such large and important services, that there would 
lie a change in the spirit of the government. But all 
such hopes have lieen dashed. Tire spirit of suspicion, 
of repression, of tyranny, of arrogance, of downright 
brutality in dealing with the Indian people lias ever 
b?en so, manifest as within the past two years. Is this 
spirit to continue ? Much l&as hie in said aliout the great 
* New Reform Scheme,” about the " New Government 
of India Act,” by which India is to be put on thi road 
to constitutional government, to home-rule to self- 
determination. Let nolxxly lie deceived. Unless there 
is a complete cliangj in the spirit of the British Go- 
vemin *nt in India, and in the British Government in 
Loudon in its dealings with India, the New Reform 
Scheme can prove nothing but camouflage. So loug 
as the spirit of British rule in India is that of f< putting 
down agitation” instead of removing the cause — of 
"removing the grievance ’’—India has nothing to hoj>o 
for from Great Britain. 

Will Britain radically and completely change her 
spirit and policy toward India? We shall see. 


Flogging in India. 

(From the Bengalee , Calcutta, India.) 

It is in India tliat archaic practices still obtain, ai.il 
the Government does not seem very much anxious to 
knock them on the he id. We believe flogging and the 
rack have gone out of usi in England and other civili/cil 
countries long ago. But here as admitted by the 
Co nmambr-in-Chicf, flogging is b;ing still resort'd to 
as a punishement in tlic Army. And not only in 
the army, flogging was admiuisiercd by Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr’s orders to respectable citizens in the l’tinjab 
last year with a view to humiliating them in th** eyes 
of the world (Sir Mieliacl 0*1 >wyer was the Licutenui.t- 
Governor of the lkmjab, during the Mirtial Law 
administration, whin the Amritsar nmssu’re -took place: 
for details see editorials on "Tun jab Disturbances” in 
Kos. 4 — 6 of the Asian Review. E.A.R.) Here was 
the revival of a barbarous practice of the middle ages 
with more than its ancient ft to ity ! As lor flogging 
in the .Vriny, wo are relieved to heir that l lie Govern- 
ment is considering the ijuostion of its abolition. But 
what aliout th: flogging of rcs;ic::lublc citizens with 
which the dark chapter of O’Dwycrian regime ins 
made us familiar. \\ he >, oil ! when will we lu;ar the 
last of it ? 
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Notes and News 


Plan for International Court. 

The plan for organizing a standing international 
court was made public by the official icjxnt of the 
League of Nations, and tlie draft which was made by 
the International l*w Committee consists of fifty live 
articles. The Committee asked M. I .eon llourgcoisc to 
make out a report to be submitted to the Committee 
meeting of 'the league of Nations to bj held at 
Breads in October. Tlie final decision on the plan 
will be made, upon the Insis of this report, and then 
it will be submitted to the General meeting of tlie 
League of Nations to lx: held at Geneva in N’ovcmljcr. 

According to the plan, judges of the international 
court will lie appointed in tlie following manner. 
Two candidates will lx: named by each of the 
forty-four nations who joined the Hague Arbitration 
Court according to the treaties of 1899 a,, d 1907. 
Fifteen judges will lie selected from the eighty eight 
candidates, and the term of tlie judges will lie nine 
years. Tlu Court will h.: opened for session once every 
year, and the Chief Judge is privileged to rail spcckil 
sessions whenever necessary. When any internal io:iul 
conflict arises ami it is impossible to settle the question 
by diplomatic means, one of the parties concerned may 
submit the matter to the international court. If tlie 
parties concerned arc members of the league of Nations, 
the Court lias tlie right to gi\o a decision on questions 
mentioned under Clause 2, Article 13, of the Covenant 
of the league o! Nations. 


Jones Bill Held in Abeyance. 

The Jonos Hill, tl«s new American shippmi; law, 
which came in for a scries of all arks from all quarters 
of the world was held in abeyance on September 24 in 
the name of Mr. Colby, the American Secretary of State. 
The suspension of the enforcement «>f this law is this to the 
fact that Art. XXXIV of the law, trespasses upon tlie 
commercial treaties between America and the other 
foreign countries. 

Fro] ably tlie Jones Fill was parsed at th_* dose of 
the hint session of the American Congress and confirmed 
by the 1 Resident, in order to save other necessary 
provisions co itained in the Bill. It it hid be ?n vetoed 
as a whole, all the otlirr sme and necessary provisions 
would have b;en lost too. I k>:il»tlos^ this may have 
been the reason why the Bill was not vetoed, but «»n 
the contrary confirmed hv ih? Fiv-iidenl. 


American Demands on 
Mexico. 

General Obregon, the new Mexican 1 ’resident, is now 
negotiating with America for getting her recognition . 
In turn, the Washington Government is slid to have 
sent the following demands to the General: 

( 1 ) That tlac Mcxicau Constitution lie revised. 

(2) That tlie security of the life and property of 
foreigners lie guaranteed. 

(3) That foreign investments ha recognised in tlie 
domestic enterprises of Mexico. 


That America has demanded the revision of the 
Constitution is due to her desire to make the Mexican 
Government cancel the nationalisation of oil enterprises. 
More tlian ouj hundred million dollars of American 
money has liecn invested in the Mexican oil enterprises, 
buL under the Carranza regime the oil enterprise was 
nationalised, inflicting a serious loss to the American 
capitalists. Therefore, the Washington Government 
wauls to liavc the new Constitution abolished in favor 
of the old one, so as to secure the rights of working 
oil enterprises in Mexico. 

In this connection, it must be remembered that all 
Mexican revolutionists arc pro- American before they get 
in power, but Uk moment they attain their object they 
throw otf their masks and suddenly cliange their attitude 
toward America. 

Their professed friendship toward America is neces- 
sitated by their cl sire to get funds from Americans by 
offering them various concessions. When, however, 
their revolutionary movements are successful, and a 
stable government is established, by pacifying the 
country, they are usually overwhelmed by tlie popular 
sentiments which arc aroused against America, by the 
gradual disclosure of the various concessions granted to 
America. 

Now the Washington Government seems to have been 
determined to forestall such an eventuality by making 
demands directly on the new Frcsidcnl. It is generally 
lielievcd among those well-]xx-itcd on the situation that 
tlie new Mexican Governin:nt will be obliged to accede 
to the American demands, however severe they may be. 


International Labour 
Committee. 

Tit: International Labour Bureau had decided upon 
tlie organization of au Allied Committee, and requested 
the Seamen’s Convention at ticnoa to elect five members 
representing ship owners. The members, finally elected, 
are from Japan, England, Canada, Belgium and Sweden, 
Japan being represented by Mr. K.. Ilori of tlie Osaka 
Slioscn Kaislia. 


Disposition of Former German 
Cable Lines. 

At tlu: International Communication Conference now 
being held at Washington, the most inqioitaut problem 
is the disposition oi the former German cable lines. 
Tlie United States has protested against the Japanese 
control of 1 lie three cable lines from Yap, which are 
now in the occupation of the Japan-se Navy. The 
three lin-s run from Yap to Shuighai, Menado, amt 
< mam. The United States also is protesting against the 
British control of the former German traus-Allantic 
cable. line from Now York to F.mdcn. Fresident Wilson 
liad slated at the Supreme Council at I’aris libit those 
cable lines would be placed under th.' mandatory control 
of tlie countries administering the respective territories; 
and as ii would lx: difficult to inaxe England give U P 
her control of llic alxive lin?, it is bcli. vcd generally 
that it will hi placed under tlie mandatory control or 
England. Cone lining the South Sea cable anes, as 
tliey are under th- control of the Japanese Navy, and 
the islands are to he placed under the Japanese manda- 
tory administration, it is dear tliat the powers ^aimot 
but consult to tli.ur being placet! under the Jaixuiese 
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mandatory control. However, in such a cos.;, it will 
naturally become necessary to give some compensation 
to the Dutch government. 


Strikes in India. 

It is reported from Gilcutla that coolies employed in 
eight tea plant itions in the Assam province, which lies 
between the Himalayas and Heugal and is reputed to !>c 
the best tea prodiuii.g territory, went out on strike, 
demanding higher wages on account of the high cost 
of living. They plundered the markets, destroyed some 
buildings and shot Tea plantation managers and Euro- 
pean police chiefs. Al»o 1,800 motormcn and conduc- 
tors of the Calcutta tramways demanding a tifty per 
cent increase in wages, struck, and when Hritisli 
engineers tried to run the cars, they were attacked by 
the strikers. 

Ameer Invites Indian Muslim 
Refugees to Afghanistan. 

'lire following firm&tt lv\s Iwcn issued by II.M. the 
Ameer of Afglvu i.-tan in co-incrtion with the immigra- 
tion of Muslim refugees from India who find it im- 
possible lf> live in th-*ir motherland without sacrificing 
their religious liberty : 

(it Whosoever desires to immigrate into Afglianistan 
should either get himself registered as an Afghan national 
or obtain the jieriiiit to ci.ter Afghanistan at Peshawar 
or at th2 Afghan Frontier ( Hitpost. The moment he 

sets his foot on Afghan soil he shall be 
entitled to all rights and privileges of an 

Afghan subject and shall Ik; considered to lu&ve 
placed himsdf under the law of the Sheri&t. 

\ 2 ) Those who enter Afglianistan aiul offer their 
allegiance to the Government of Afghanistan will gel 
six jareebs (alxiul four acr.'s i of arable I ami for their 
maintenance if they lie unmarri ed and eight jareebs if 
they hi married. 

131 Unilil the crops are reuly for liarve-l every 
adult will lie given live kabtlli seers of Hour jut 
month, and every child, from th.* ag • of six till lie or 
she reaches pulierty, w.ll h: given thr v kabllli seers 
of flour every month as allowance for guests. 'I'licir 
allowance will c\:a.ie in the c.is* of ailuls wliai tlie 
harve.it is gathered. 

(4) Those who are granted land will also rec *i\o in 
the first year six seers of wheat per jareeb as seed 
and also five rujx: s per jareeb for buying agricultural 
implements as ta^avi ( advance 1. Th: amount o. the 
taqavi so advanced will lie realized from them in 
suitable instalments in the fourth, fifth and sixth years. 

15) No revenue will fie charged for I am Is grant :d to 

Indian inimi grants for the first three years. Tlic 
rules of the land revenue c«xle will apply to them from 
the fourth year. 

(6) Indian immigrants shall not cany mi any [xilitiral 
activities without consulting the interests of Afgli-aiiLilan. 

' (7) Those among the immigrants who liavc received 
good education or are skilled in some art or handicraft 
will lie employed in Afglian service suitulili; to their 
qualifications and will receive salaries for such service 
provided that the Afghan Government is in need of their 
services. Those who do not join Government service 
will bi at liberty to follow any trade or professio 1 llicy 


Calnaro Republic. 

Some time ago it was reported that D'Annunzio, the 
patriotic Italian i>oet, declared the foundation of Calnaro 
Rqiublic in Fiumc, which he had occupied. 

According to later reports, D’Annunzio his despatched 
liis delegates to Paris, Rome, New York, and other 
places so as to seiaire the recognition of the various 
Powers, for his new republic. It seems that sum ; kind 
of understanding has already been readied between 
f iiolitti, the Italian Premier, and Loyd Gjo/gc, the 
Hritish Premier, with regard to llic allair. 

In this connection, it is also reported that as th; 
result of tlie negotiations Iwtwccn the Italian Foreign 
Minister and tlie representative of D'Annunzio, tlie fol- 
lowing arrangement lias been made : 

(1) That Flume should not be annexed by Italy as 
a province. 

(2) Tliat direct negotiations should bj opened bet- 
ween Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 

(3) That autonomy should lie granted for Fiuinj and 
Dalmatia. 

(4) That Montcncvaii should lx; made the frontier 
in the direction of Trieste. 

Judging by these affairs, tlie recognition of th ; new 
republic seems to I>e making headway favorably. Put 
the crux of tlie affair is the projected direct negotiations 
I »ot ween Italy and Jugo-Slavia which are likely to hi; 
fruught witli unexpected difficulties. 


Blaze in Manila Senate. 

A third lire, the origin of which is, as yet not known, 
swept over th* Senate building' on the morning of Octolier 
2 and destroyed tlie mpnrds of the last sv-sion as well 
as the confidential papers of President Manuel Quezon 
and other high ollii i.ils. 

Proposed Conference of 
Leaders of Siberia. 

'flic proposal recognition by General Sen eonolf of 
lh.r government of IVt angel, South Russia, lias Ikvii 
most effective in bringing the Vorkiic-Udinsk government 
to reason. The later government has finally dropped 
its demand for the recognition of its supren any, and 
agreed to hold a convention of the Far Eastern leaden* 
on mi e<|ual footing. Thus the problem of unifying 
Eastern Silieria has mad 1 .; a great advance. At present 
direct telephone lines are ojie.n fro.n Vcrknc-L'diiisk to 
Chita and Vladivostok, and the results of various negotia- 
tions are lining directly rqiorlvM. Tlie representatives 
of the Vladivostok government who went to Verknc- 
Udinsk on Octolier 2nd reported that tlie negotiations 
between the representatives of Chita and Verkne-Udinsk 
were progressing smoothly. A G inference of th; leaders 
would lie held in October eitlv:r at Chita or Verkne- 
Udinsk for the purpose of establishing a ccntr.il go\ern- 
inent and adopting a constitution. 

Petroleum Enterprise in 
Chinese Turkestan Monopolised 
by Britain. 

On September 18, a contract was concluded between 
tlie Fuhkungtsc, a Hritish concern, and Hsiung Hailing, 
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advisor of the Presidential Board, Tuchun Chen Kuang- 
ynen of Kiang*i Province, and Vice-Minister Pan Fu of 
the Finance Ministry representing China, for working 
the petroleum enterprise, in Chinese Turkestan, I»y 
organising an Angl i-Chinesc joint slock company. Tin: 
.same day they applied to the PrrsMcnt for permission. 

Their application was granted by the Cabinet at its 
meting on Octolxir 9, anil tlie now Ar-glo-Chincsc jol.t 
ei.tcrprisj was registered at the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce as the ('hi 1 iese Turkestan Petroleum Cnm- 
I Kiny. It is reported that tlie new concern is already 
making much headway, and also tliat a large party of 
British experts liavc arrived in Chinese Turkestan "and 
.ir,! already engaged in prosp.-cting. 

It is a well-know l:ut that Chin/s-* Turkestan i* rich 
in oil deposits. Kveii airing the I Hi road* there are 
seven famous oillields. The figure will swell to an 
enormous number, if all the fields in th-* whole pro- 
vince l>c included. 

The New Banking Consortium 
for China in Session 
at New Tork. 

Since October n, the representatives of III.* British, 
American, French, and Japanese bankers are in 1 oaf 1v.1t- 
cc at Now York concerning Hi: new intern it i >nal hank- 
ing Qmsortium for (.’hi 11a. Messrs Kimj»ei Takcnuchi 
and Su/.utaro Tchinomivi, Directors of the Yokohama 
Sjiccio BjiBk, iqnvs-Mit lh.: Japanese hankers at llio con- 
ference. 

In the absence of detailed and definite mfoi'inat ion, it 
is not known wliat arrangement the conference lus so 
far mule. But it semis tliat th.: following are the 
most important pro[>osi lions discuss’d at the conference: 

(1 1 Whether Belgium and Italy slmiild Ik- admitted 
into the Consortium. 

(2) Wh.lt vested interests should h: surrci derod to 
the new Consortium. 

13) I low to ileal with ill.; vc.-tod ii.t :rcsis lield by 
those other than the hankers h ’longing to lh-. Consor- 
tium. 

As lor tlie proposed admittance of Belgium and Italy, 
it is rcjiorted that the Allied representative;-, are inclined 
to admit Belgium, since she has bxm one of the me. 11- 
1 icvs of llv* Five Powers Syndicate, and also she is 
|Hissess..*d of pretty large interc-D in China. In view, 
however, .f the fact tliat Italy lus no Mich connection^ 
with China, the conference appears to liavc decided to 
l itpoue the consideration of Lite question of lh - Italian 
admit taiuv. 1o a later o..casi» 

With Tegard to tlw voted ii.t*i\>Ls to lie surrendered 
to the Cons nl iiiui by the Pour Powers, it is undor>lood 
that all of them should turn over to the Consortium all 
their railway concessions which are l.ot yet- under cons- 
truction, in accordance with the resolutions adopted at 
Paris. 

Therefore, Japan will h: r ’quoted to surrender 1o the 
1 'jvibortiiun tlie Taonan line in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
and th,: extension lines of tlie Sh uigtuug railway, tluit is 
the lVman-Shuntc line and th-.* Kaonii-1 1 sue how line. Tlie 
( lovcriuiiciit is said to have instructed the Tajjanc.-e 
reprcsaitatives to inform the conference that Japan will 
Ik: ready to conform to the Paris resolutions. As it is 
«xp.’cted tluit the other l’owciv. Ukj will respect tlie 
jcaolutious passed at the Pari, conference of tin Allied 
♦ankero, there will lie no dHUuilly experienced regard- 
,M K /he surrender of tlie vested interests. 

But the solution of the question as to how to deal 
wilh the vested interests lield by oilier than flic bankets 


of the Consortium will lie attended with great difficulties. 
No definite ariangciiicnt seems to have I wen readied 
regarding the affair, however, Mr. Addis, President 
ol the Bank of Kngland, and the chief British repre- 
sentative at the 1 (inference, is said to liavc proposed 
tliat tlie voted ii.lcr-sls possessed by the Bowrin Com- 
pany, a Bn tid 1 concern, ix; turned over to tlie Consor- 
tium. .Now tiial Britain his decid’d ii))oii such a policy, 
Am* a will !».: oblig.-d to follow suit, and surrender 
th* : vested ink- net* ] *«c..s*.:d by the Sienis and Carey 
Company to th*: Con.', rtium. The chief concession held 
by the Bow ring Com] my is llu: Sluikang railway, while 
the vested inleicsis o lit: Ki-.-ms and Carey Company 
include the S/evluiun Kail way loin, the wine and tobac- 
co loin, and llv: canal loan. Therefore, if those and 
similar veded interests held by individuals lie turned 
over to the Consortium, the sco|*e of operation of tlie 
Consortium will assume a jrreal dimension. 

As the mailer is st ill under discussion, it is not known 
definitely what arrangement, will finally I12 made. But 
judging by the prevailing state of affairs, it is most 
likely that the concessions held by individuals to> will 
b.: managed by the Consortium eventually. 

When these important affairs are settled, tin.* new 
international banking Consortium will have liecn formal, 
lv organised, and wilL commence its business after ne- 
gotiations with China. It scorns to b: the intention of 
the Consortium to start' its business with the construction 
of the llukuang railway. Now tliat the llukuang 
railway com vs- ion formerly in the 1 lands of Germany, 
has reverie. I to Japan, the financing of the railway will 
bo undertaken bv Japan and Ameriea jointly. 


Decision of Consortium and the 
Report of Dr. Wellington Koo. 

Aceording to a tclegraphie report of Dr. Wellington 
Koo, the Consortium in.uk: the following decision on 
October nth: — 

t. As the Army expenditure of China exceeds 200,- 
000,1 xx) yen and it tail not lie borne by the 
national revenue, it should bj reduced to less 
than 100, 000, (xx) by decreasing the military 
strength. 

2. The former loans are to lx: specially adjusted, 
and the Consortium shall supervise tlie us: of 
th* future loans 

3. One portion of future loins shall lx: distributed 
to the West:rn and Southern provinces, and it 
shall I<c equally divided to Kiuuiglisi and Kuang- 
tung. 

j. Chinese Banks shall not b» permitted to join tlie 
Consortium, hut when the Consortium Ls to in- 
vest in places oilier than ('liina, China will be 
welcomed to join it. 


Famine Belief in North China. 

Tlie question uf affording relief to the famine-strick- 
en |x.i)ple in North China is engaging the attention 
of the Chinese authorities and foreign residents. Accord- 
ing to a recent report from Peking an International 
Famine Belief Association has b*en organic -d on Oeto- 
licr 18th foi the puqxiso. 'Hie Chinese l-inauec ^ Hu» 
Inis up joint ;d Mr. Ch-mg Chi -tan as the Director, and 
Mr. li Chengtsiang, tlie Assistant Director of t lie newly 
formal Association. Tit- American iial Cross has 
doisatal 1,500,1x10 taels, amt tlie Japanese residents are 
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engaged in collecting funds from their countrymen however that in the five provinces, there would U 
at home in this connection. about 500,000 people suffering from the pinch of starva- 

tion. 


Loan for Famine Belief 
in China. 

In on!.:r to render relief to the famine -stricken | peo- 
ple in .North China, the Chinese Government asked the 
former four power loan group for a loan of ten million 
Yuan, and at the same time, despatched its representatives 
to all ligations for explaining the situation in North 
China. The Jajxuuse Legation was visited by Messrs 
Clioutzuchi and Changchiht.m, who requested Japan to 
agre2 to the loan, 'l'li: loin is for a very short period 
as in the case of the Tuntsin hood loan, made several 
years ago, and it is believed tliat the powers will 
most probably agree to the loin. The International 
Famine Relief Committee is also said to lie planning 
to secure a loin of lifty million Yuan upon the security 
of the increased Customs tariff, and has submitted a 
proposal to tint effect to the Peking Government. 


Chinese Customs and 
Allied Powers. 

In order to secure sufficient funds lor famine relief, 
the Chinese government proposed U» increase the present 
Customs tariff to 5.5 per cent for one year and asked 
the approval of the allied powers. The diplomatic 
representatives of tlio powers immediately asked the 
opinion of their home governments on the question, I>ut 
it is reported that, by the middle of October, only one 
or two small nations hiving very insignificant trade re- 
lations with China sent the replies. As the question 
has. a vital bearing upon trade, tlu nations having close 
trade relations with China could not easily com 2 to 
any decision, though they all li rartily sympathized witli 
the famine stricken people of North China. It is re- 
ported that the powers may find difficulty in consenting 
to the proposed increase in the Customs tariff. 


Famine Conditions of 
North China. 

The Japancsc-Chiuese Commercial Assoc iation of To- 
kyo had some tiau ago despatched Messrs X. I Kara 
(of Mitsui A Co) and J. Furuta iof OVcura & Coj to 
investigate tlie conditions in the famine stricken districts 
together with two Chinese business men Messrs Chang 
and Clien. They left Tientsin in the later pari of 
September, ami visited the famine districts. According 
to their rejnirt millet and kaoliang were oidy about 
knee high Aid in some places only alioiit two or three 
inches high, and the total crop ouly amounted to four 
per cant of the normal year. From the Governor of 
Hochien they learned the tnu conditio s of the district. 
The official prices there were 1.1 Yuan p;r oae tou of 
millet, and .95 Yuan per one tou of rice. In the vici- 
nity of Koulungtien, there was no sign of starvation 
or famine, but the crop hod greatly decreased, because 
the places suffered from a drought during the summer. 
In the other places visited, tlie condition was similar, 
that is, while foodstuffs were not so plentiful, there was 
no immediate danger of starvation. Under tfcs? circum- 
stances, it was difficult to learn the exact number of 
people requiring immediate relief. It was estimated 


Appointment of Military Governor 
of Chiangsu and the Movement 
to Abolish the System of 
Military Governors. 

As tlie successor to the late G-.nural Lichuu, Military 
Governor of Chiangsu, General Tsaokun, Inspector- 
General of North China, recommended General Wu 
Peifu, Commander of the Third Division, and General 
Changlsoliu recommended General Pao Kueiehung, MU 
litary Governor of Kirin. Also Generals Chen Kiung- 
yuan and Wang Cliafigyuan were recommended by 
otlicr parties. There saem to lie a great conqietitioii 
for the jxxsition, but, on the other hand, the public are 
widely advocating the policy of abolishing the Military 
Governorships. In the eleven provinces of Chiangsu, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Ssuclum, Kuangtung, Fuchicn, Ilupci, 
Honan, Slimilisi, Sliantung and Anhui, the movement 
is Incoming very strong, and the death of General 
Lichuu has accelerated its progress. Among the Military 
Governors, there are two or three who are supporting 
the proposal, but General Gluing Tsolin and otlurr 
Nortlicrn Military Governors are expected to unite to- 
gether for their self-defence and try to stamp out tlu: 
movement. Tlu result may become a conflict Iiclwecn 
the Military Governors and tlu public, and may cans* 
a serious development. 

Qmceming th ■ questin'* of re-establishing a monarchy, 
it is Iielicved tint tlw armies will not support it. Among 
the younger officials and soldiers there are many wliu 
Jiavc l)2eii influenced by new thoughts, and they an: 
not likely to obey the orders of the Military Governors 
who desire tin re-establishmcnt o’’ a monarchy. Tlu 
former, on the contrary, are «x|iei toil to support the 
mo vei nci it for sclf-govcn 1 mci il . 


Anti-Japanese Resolution of the 
Australian Seamen’s Union. 

The Australian Seamen’s Union apprehends licit if 
the Japanese ships are |H:riiiitt-*d to compote with Austr- 
alian ships 0:1 the coustwis* trade, the former will 
control th" Australian foreign trade, and that on ac- 
count of the freightage of the Japanese ships being 
lower, tlr-y will naturally thrive nitl the Australian >liip*> 
and li- ally cause tlu: discliarge of Australian seamen. 
Ths Unioa of ship] *in g labourers lias therefore resolved 
recently that unless the Japanese shipowners agreed to 
leave the coastwise ship]>ing within one month, tlie 
members of tlu Union would not Iw allowed to work 
for the cargoes carried l»y Japanese ships or by ships 
employing Asiatics as crews. However, ships engaged 
in carrying cargoes direct from Japan to Australia or 
vice versa are exempted from the aliove. 


Negotiations Between America 
and Japan on California 
Question. 

Negotiations between America and Japan eimcernmtf 
the anti- Japanese agitation in California are still in 
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grcss, Baron Shidehara, Ambassador to Washington, 
representing Japan, and Ambassador Morris and the 
American Secretary or State Colby. 

Hut it is said to be impossible to jircvcnt the passage 
„f tlie initiative measure fixed for Novemlxnr-2. There- 
fore the question is, *what steins should lie taken to 
remedy the situation to be created by the passage of 
the anti-Japanese measure. 

The aj7ix)intinont of a joint commission lias Ikjoii 
proposed for the purpos:: and discussed several time* 

I mt no definite decision has fieen reached about the 
matter. 

What the Japanese government wants is to secure 
equal treatment for the Jupmrse residents in ( 'alifornia, 
liy making an arrangement with the Washington (Govern- 
ment, which is sympathetic enough to understand tlu: 
jajwuese contention. Now efforts are being put forth 
for reaching a workable arrangement lielwccn Japan 
and America. But it is not believe* I that an early 
arrangement will lie possible, liecause all arrangements 
between America and Japan mast I>e approved by more 
than two-third majority of tin; American Senate Indore 
they arc put into execution. 

Besides, it must b* remembered tliat the forth coming 
session of the Congress will have liuls time lelt to 
discuss tills question, practically all its time Iwing requir- 
ed in the discussion «»l* tlie Budget, even though tin: 
Democrat Administration may secure a majority in (lie 
Congress. 

Such being the out?, there will be no eours: 1 'ft to 
this country but to try to reach an agr-cmml with 
America on the fundamental jxiuLt of the now arrange- 
ment, and postpone its »?v*cuti«>n luilil the umiiug into 
nliice of the succe .-ding Cabinet. Some may fear that 
the change in tli..- Admi nisi ration will raider difficult 
tli- execution of any arrangement mad ■ with the pr-*- 
seut American (Government. Hut if only j vrfect under- 
standing b: reached, the cliang.- in the Administration 
will not prove any liindrar.ic in the enforcement of the 
arrangement. It is understood that the Japanese (Govern- 
inent is negotiating with the American (.Government for 
the purpose of establishing the fundamental points of 
tlie proposed arrangement by Mareli next, at the litcst, 
though the negotiations about its detail'd prints imy 
Is: put olf until a l iter period. 

Japanese Public Opinion on 
the Californian Question. 

The Ja]>aucsc public arc paying a serious attention 
to the proposed anti-Japanese legislation in California, 
and considering its effects upon the Japanese emigrants 
from the standpoint of tlie national honour. All parties 
of the Houses of l'cers and Representatives, as well as 
many publicists, arc earnestly studying tlie possible 
method of salving the question. I\si»ev.ially the Kosci- 
kai of the lions* of l*eers held a special general meet- 
ing on October 6th to decitlc its policy on tlie problem 
a,, d ileclare it to tlie pul die, ami the Dosoi-kai ami 
Uuiwa-kai, also of the Upper House, adopted an atti- 
tude similar to tliat of the Kosei-kai and dec i tied to 
advise the Government accordingly. The Kcnkyu-kai, 
the nuijority party of the Upper House, had a special 
investigation organ to study the American questions, 
and on the 4th of October, it called a meeting of tlie 
Mf* to discuss the Californian situation. The K.oyu 
Uub lias also lieen making a thorough investigation of 
tlie question. 

, hi tlie Home of Representatives, the Seiyukai, the 
flJvernment party, the Kenaei-Kai, the opposition party. 


and the Kokuniiuto, tlie third party, have all organized 
special investigation committees, and held several meet- 
ings iicfore which (Government officials were asked to 
give details of the situation, and representatives of tlie 
Japanese in the United States were called to explain 
tlie real conditions in California. The independent. 
lncnilxTs of the l'urliuinent and other politicians arc all 
engaged in a serious study of the future outcome of 
the Californian anti-Japanese legislation. 

Tt is reported that in the United States a story lm 
liccn circulated tliat the argument for a war with the 
United Slates is I icing strongly advocated in Japan, but 
■h» is ij r -»t true. Japau never desires a war with Ame- 
rica. Tlie Japanese people, considering the great future 
°f * he I wo nations, are hoping for a smooth and satis- 
factory settlement of the question. What they want is 
that tli- inl.T sts of their fellow country nien in Califor- 
nia arc protected and their national honour preserved. 

America-Japan Society on 
Anti-Japanese Movement 
in California. 

Two sets of resolutions— one by the Am :iican members, 
ami the oilier by the President, of the America-Japan 
society- have Ix\:n foi warded to the l'rcsident of tlie 
si.dcr society in New Vork. 

The rcsolution sent by the American tnemlx:rs follows: 
14 Mr. J rank A. Vandcrlip, 

I*i -blent, Japm Society, 

New York. 

We, on b-lialf oi' the American mcmhjrs of tlie 
A11 -eriia-Japan Society, represent ing all pliases of 
American activities, foci that the situation here 
compris us to apprise: our countrymen of the intensity 
of feeling engendered throughout Japan by tlie action 
contemplated in California, which threatens the 
estrangement <>■ the two peopl s and the ties! motion 
of Hi *ir friendship of long slanding. In acknowledg- 
ment or tli? just trcaiinent received from tlie Japanese 
( Government and people we commend to our countrymen 
a more careiul consideration of the international 
interests involved and solicit their i>alicncc and a 
reliance upon the accredited representatives of Japan 
and America to effect a solution tliat will not contravene 
the principles of equity and justice and that will at 
tlie same lime protect tlieir mutual interests. We 
further urge your immediate co-op rration in giving 
the widest publicity p»>ible to this resolution. 

For the Ainericm Mcmliers* 
Executive Committee, 
Wll.I.LYM \.. KKANK, Secretary ” 
*IV message signed by Viscount Kaiuko for tlie 
entire society follows: 

« Mr. Frank A. Yanderlip, 

President, Japan Society, 

New Vork. 

'Hie progress of the anti -Japanese movement in 
California is seriously watched licre, lxilh hy (Govern- 
ment and p-ople. If it be tarried to * far, the 
outcome is hard to foretell. 

Our Japanese mcir.fiers arc trying to exert all the 
moral forces in Japan for the amelioration of the 
situation. 

In informing you of this let us rop:at our ardent 
wish tliat the mutual co-op-ration of lx>tli associations 
will contribute to a rational solution of the difficulties. 

KKNTAKO K.ANKK.O, 
President, Amcrica-Tapau Society. 

Tokyo.” 
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Asiatic, European and American 
Bureaus Established in the 
Foreign Office. 

An Imperial edict was proclaimed on October 23, 
abolishing the 1 'olilical Bureau of the Foreign office, 
and in its stead establishing two new bureaus, the 
Asiatic, aud the European and American Bureaus. 

According to the edict, the Asiatic Bureau is to handle 
the diplomatic affairs relating to China, Hongkong, 
Amoy, and Siam, while the European and American 
Bureau is to liandlc tin diplomatic affairs ])ertaining to 
those countri rs not covered hy the Asiatic Bureau. 

Mr. Kcnkichi Voshi/awa lias Inei appointed chief 
of the new bureaus. 


New Privy Councillors. 

On October 22, uew Privy Councillors were apfiointcd 
in tlie persons of Count Chiuda, ex -Ambassador to 
Great Britain ; Baron Koki Mutsuoka ; and Mr. 
Yusaburi) Kuratomi, Chief of the Auditors* Bureau of the 
Imperial lloushold Department. 

New President of the Tokyo 
Imperial University. 

As Baron Yamakaw.i, President of tli * Tokyo Imp-iriil 
University, lvis resigned his |h>s|, Dr. Yo.diiuao Ko/..ii, 
Dean of the Agrij1tltur.1l College of the l 'niversity, his 
been ap)X)intcd as the succeeding l’residesil. 

Mr. Kato Believed of 
his Post. 

Mr. T. Kato, special Envoy to Silxeria, was relieved 
of his post on Sjpt'iiJtir 24th. 

Abolition of the Sale 
of Opium. 

Minister (Hula at Peking noli lie 1 the International 
Anti-Opium league of Peking on thtob-a 5th that the 
Japanese Cabinet li-is decid'd to abolish the sale of 
opium in Kwantung and Tsingtao. This notice was 
welcomed by th; 1 .cagu *, and whni it was re id by a 
Japanese msmtar of the Uugne, it was receive! with 
loutl appliusj. The aholitioi of the .system of selling 
opium in Kwantu g ami Tsinglm was decided in the 
Cabinet meeting in February, r 919, but on account of 
various hindrances, it was not carried out until recently. 
Thus the Japanese Government, ah >li»hi<ig the syM. :m 
6 ( selling opium, morphia; and otlur such drugs, will 
prevent illegal sil:; of such drugs in China. 

Abolition of Subsidies of 
Steamship Lines. 

The Nippon Yusjii Kaisha’s contract for subsidy 
to Antwerp, Puget Sound lines, and Mellxmrnc lines 
with the Dqkftinent of Communications will expire at 
the end of the present year, and a new agreement is 


to be signed for the next year if the contract is to lx. 
renewed. However there being many objections to the.*; 
subsidies, the Minister of Communications is said to I* 
of the opinion that considering tlie recent development 
of tlie world, fundamental changes should lie made in 
the matter of steamship subsidy. Concerning tlie new 
contract with the Nippon Yusen Kaislia on the ab>\ v 
mentioned subsidy, the Minister is now in consultation 
with tlie Chief of till Bureau of Shipping, and th- 
Vice-minister of the Communication Department. It U 
reported that Mr. N’o.la, Minister, is negotiating with 
the parties concerned to discoutinu- 1 th; said subsidy 
and insteid pay th; steamship company proper charg.-* 
for carrying mails. 

Bevival of Customs Duties 
and Bemoval of 
Export Ban. 

As the estimated crop of rice this year lias shown a 
record liarvest, tlie Government has decided to revive lh- 
import duties on foodstuff's, which wer.* remove! some 
time ago to prevent a further advance in their prices, 
and to remove the ex^xirt ban. 

Tlie Import duties on the following articles will 
b? revived from Novemb ;r 1st :■ - 

Rice, wli;al, barley, and hour. ^ 

TIk* export Inn placed by the Department of 
Agri allure and Commerce o 1 th : Ini lowing ait it I >s 
will Ik; removed from Novcinlier tsI - 

l*ulp for piper manufacturing, printing pap.v, 
rlumi-jul fertilizers. Hour, what, barlry, ;nd 
cotton threads and goods. 

The import duty however will not he eoll.rtod 
0:1 the following articles until Novcinlier 31st : — 
tJottoi threads, cotto.i goods, bviirs, jx ml tries, eggs, 
and bvili heel. 


Meetings of the League of 
Nations Association. 

'Pile Leagu; of Nations Association of Japan lus 
decided 1 1 t arry out propaganda work 01 Nuvemlx'r 
1 rtli, th; muiiaer^ary of th.* org mization of the Ueague 
«ii iS'.ilio is. At Tokyo the 1 :* lure meeting will h : held 
• at the Y. M.C. A. Dali, Kanda, and Viscount Shibu- 
sawa, Baron Sikitani, Dr. Soycdi ami other public 
mill will deliver addresses. f >11 the 12th another lecture 
meting will l»: hid at. Tokyo and Osaka, and al*» 
meetings will li- held at Sendai, Sapporo and oilier 
principal cities in this connection. 


The Kohler Library Donated . 
to the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. 

The library of the late l'rofeuor Kohler of tlie [Scrlin 
University who is regarded’ as the highest authority <>" 
comparative laws was purchased by Mr. S. Oda, a |a;n»- 
esc bminessinan, and donated to tlie Imperial University 
of Tokyo through the efforts of Dr. SiiJuiro V amuda 
of the Tokyo Impjrial University. Mr. Dda abj* 
donated to the University ten thousand yen * n | 
aud ten thousand ixxuids in British bonds towards in- 
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expenditure of maintaining the library* The library 
is said to bs the most complete reference on comparative 
laws, and it is the intention of the Tokyo Imperial 
University tcf add to the library oilier liooks dealing 
with the oriental laws. 

According to Dr. Yamada, Prof. Kohler was in the 
Berlin University for twenty four years, and died on 
August 3rd, 1919 at the age o! seventy one I 1-: col- 
lected all available materials on comparative laws and 
was considered the greatest authority on llie subject . 1 >r. 

Yamada suggested to Mr. Oda the inirchos-: of tlu 
library when tin latter told bis intention of taking borne 
some useful souvenir.: of his recent trip to Europe. The 
negotiations with Mrs. Holder were made ihrough Mr. 
Takayanagi o! the Tokyo Imjicriul University then in 
Berlin. 

The library consists of twelve lliousunrl volumt 
is also reported tliat a complete index of tlu library is 
now umler prrpiration. Thirty two years ago, Prof. 
Kohler was asked by tlu Tokyo I huh* rial University to 
com: to Tokyo, but he could not leave th* Berlin 
University. Mrs. Kohl.*r Inis aBo proinis :d to collect 
the work-i of the lat: profesMir and send them to Tokyo 
with the library. 

Japanese Pharmacist Helps 
German Scientific Research. 

Mr. Ilajime Uoshi, President of tlu: Iloshi Phur.na- 
ccutical Company of Tokyo, has contributed a sum of 
2,000,000 marks for s i *iitilie r search work i 1 t lennuny. 
Mr. lla»lii wrot: tlu following letter to IV. Wilhelm 
Solf, ih: G:rniau Charge d' Alikins in 'J’okyo, in this 
co.incjtio 1 : 

. “ Dear Sir : 

‘‘Application of medico-chemical M.i in practice 
i» my sp:di.dty and I have been engaged in the industry 
for many years, in order to a>sLi i » promoting the 
welfare of mankind. I hive always regarded the 
progress of science in th.* tier man E r.pire with profound 
admiration ami liavc b :cn thankful for the kvaetit wliieb 
accrued from such progress. 

“1 lieird that recently the turman Empire after the 
great natin ml calamity is in an urgent th* n*-*d of funds 
for carrying 01 s dcntili: res*areh work. My contribu- 
tion will 110; Ik: evci o.ie-le i-tho.isaudth part o’* the fund 
needed, but I desire to presn.t 2,000/xm marks toward 
this fund for res:are.h work as a bill: token of my 
sincere. wish to assist. 

11 1 desire th.it Your Excellency will recommend my 
offer to tlu: (< Titian (.lover: nne: it. I shill esteem il *u 
great favor if Vour Excellency will not grudge to take 
tlie trouble to do so. 

“Th: cisli can lie obtained at any time fron tlu 
branch of lb* YokolLima Specie I lank in Hamburg out 
of our deposits in thq bank. 

“ Ytmrs r *s|x?ii full v, 

■•IIAJIMK 1 1« »SI II. , » 

Japanese Secretary of the 
Information Bureau 
of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Chikao Fujisawa lias been appointed Secretary of 
Jh® Information Bureau of th> league of Nations. He 
had gone to, Europe as a member of th: staff of the 
J ap a n es e delegation to the International Seamen's Con- 


ference at Geneva, lie is the son of Dr. Kikitaro Fujisawa, 
Professor of the Tokyo Impt:rial University, wlio is a 
regular contributor to the Asian Review. Being well- 
versed in English, German, and French, lu is a worthy 
Sfjn of an illustrious father. In his letter to a member 
of the stall of. the Review, he says that lie will stay 
for snme time in Eur. .pc. 

Death of Mr. Jacob Schiff, 
American Banker. 

The news oi the death of Mr. Jacob Schift, American 
Banker, wa. received in Japan with mo.4. sincere regret, 
as tlu agetl b inker was known widely as a great friend 
of Ja;xiii who had financially aided her during the 
Kusso-Japancsc war. Mr. Fukni, Director of tlu: Bank 
of Japan, lias told the circumstances of tlu financial 
aid given by Mr. Scliilf, during tlie Russo-Japanese 
war. 

At that time 1 Won Takaliashi, present Minister of 
Finance, w.is in lznidou to float tlu Japanese national 
1 10 ids, but England while willing to help Ja^xin as her 
ally, could not agree to lloit th: on tiro amount of the 
proposed bond.'.. Then it was Mr. Scliilf, being also at 
London then, who willingly agreed to liout the entire 
amount i.i the l nited States. Thus by tlu efforts of 
Mr. Si hill the t.*n million pounds ol bonds were finally 
boated in England and the United Slates. it must be 
nine i.bcivd th.it at that time it was quite, doubtful which 
side would h: the victor, and even England hesitated 
to bon the entire aiuou .t. hut Mr. Sdiiif saw the victor 
in Jap ill, and agreed to lioat tlu loan. Il is said that 
in ilu h.iitl : ol tlu Vain river Mr. Schiif realized the 
final victory of (.ip.111. 


Death of General Lishun. 

General l ishun. Military Governor ol'Chiaugsu, com- 
mitted suicide at 4 a. in. 01 Octob.T i:lh in his b:d 
room by pistol. 

(■.‘iwroi l.ishun hail:d from Ti.MiWiu, and received 
the modern military training. At the tun s of the first 
revolutio lie commanded his division, at liankou. 
Lat.-r lu Iweanu th: Commander of th: Sixth Division, 
holding at th: suae tine the Military Governorship of 
Liang d. Alter lh_* death of ( *v .oral Fong, li_* b_*cam: 
tiu Militirv Governor of Chi.1ng.1U, and exercised a 
grc it inline ice over the three oilier Military Governors 
of th: \i,i..ily. Since li.J spri.g, he was engaged in 
the task of conciliating th: North anil Snilli. 


Death of Privy Councillor. 

Viscount Kenclvi Suc.;.ai>u, Privy Councillor, died 
( )cto!ier (», at liL r .**idenoc, Shili.iku, after a bri :f illn:ss. 
The funeral ceremony was U:M uL his liomc at 9 
nFcUu-k, o*i th* morning o October 9. Burial being 
at Tokiiji tempi.*, Shiiugiwa. 

11.* was bom in Fukuota pr • fee lure 00 years ago, 
an*l received his eiirlv educ.it ion uiuI.t Mr. Butsiuan 
Murakami. In 18/i he ca.ne fi» the Capital, and 
entered the private school conducted by Kondo. . In 1875 
he w.as appointed comn.issioncr of the Cahii.ci. He 
went lo Englaiul in 1879, where he oht lined the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. After he return *d to Japan, lie 
entered the Jkliuation and Home ltajxutnicuts. In 1888 
he obtained tli: degree of Doctor of Literature, and two 
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years later was returned to tlie House of Representa- 
tives for Fukuoka prefecture. 

In 1893 l 16 was appointed President of the Bureau of 
Legislature. After tlie conclusion of tlie Si no- Japanese 
War, he was created Baron for the services which lie 
had rendered in adjusting the finances of Korea, lie 
was appointed Minister of Communications in 1898, and 
afterwards made commissioner of the Department of the 
Imperial Household, and then guardian of tlie Crown 
Prince of Korea, llis appointment as Privy Councillor 
took place some Lime before 1907, when lie was pro- 
moted to tlie rank of Viscount. 

Shortly Iicfore his death, he was raised to the senior 
grade of tlie second rank atul was granted the Grand 
Cordon of tlie Rising Sun with tlie Paulownia Flower. 


Death of a Famous 
Newspaper Han. 

Mr. Shuroku Kuroiwa, proprietor of the Yototiztf, 
one of the leading Tokyo newspapers, died October f» 
at his home at Shimo Sliibuya, Tokyo- fu, at the age 
of 59. Just before his death lie was raised to the junior 
grade of the fifth rank. Mr. Kuroiwa was liom in 
Kochi Prefecture. In 1892 he founded th; Yotodzit. 
At tlie time of the Okuma Gihinet I10 was granted the 
Third Order of Merit for services rendered to the Japan- 
ese press. 


Govenunent 
Bank of Japan 

In Japan 
Abroad 


Owners 

886.000. 000 884,000,000 

1.141.000. 000 1,174,000,000 

Localities 

876.000. 000 910,000,000 

1.151.000. 000 1,148,000,000 


New Business Enterprises. 

According to a report of the Bank of Japan, during 
Septeinlier, tlie total capital of newly organized banks 
and corporations was 132,170,000 yen, and the increased 
capital, 71,615,000 yen (including loans and debentures 
amounting to 18,030,000 yen). Compared with the 
figures of August, those of September have shown an 
increase of 9,641,600 in the capital of new organizations 
and 43,640,000 yen in the increased capital. The 
amount of new capital (lioth of new organizations and 
those increased) in the first nine montlis of 1919 and 
1920 are given below ;• • 


January 

1920 

Y 670,313,000 

1919 

Y 200,522,000 
106,(194,000 

February 

963,233,000 

March 

1,148,485,000 

i 57»683 ,ooo 

April 

934 . 785,000 

*76,4*7,000 

May 

277*931,0 00 

214,210,000 

June 

169.710,01x1 

288,310,000 

J“iy 

198,619,000 

267,530,000 

August 

I 5 °, 5 ° 3 , 000 

433 , 772 ,ooo 

Septeinlier 

203,785,000 

435,23(1,000 

Total 

4,717,(106,000 

2,349,606,000 


Foreign Trade of Japan in 1920. 

Since the Iieginning of the year the trade lulancc had 
been in favour of the imparl, but since August (lie 
situation was reversed. At one time the Iialancc in 
favour of the import reached 480,000,000 yen, but in 
the two mouths of August and Scpl-mlier ihc amount 
was reduced by 88,000,0000. Octolier and NovcmliT 
are always the season of export, ami it is believed that 
in those two months the trade balance will be in favour 
of the export to the extent of about 90,000,000 yen. 
The total trade balance, therefore, of the year 1920 
will be about 300,000,000 yen in favour of the import. 
To the above figure, the iiu)xirt balance in Korea and 
Formosa amounting to about 100,000,000 Yen musL I>j 
added. 

Thus while tlie trade Iialancc of Japan will lie about 

400,000,000 yen, there is a large amount of money t<> 
be received from more than one million tons of steam- 
ships engaged in lorcign services, and also from 111 ■ 
remittances by the Japanese residents abroad. After all, 
the balauce to be paid by Japan at the end of tlie pre- 
sent year will amount to alx>ul 200,000,000 yen. 


Total Currency of Japan. 

According to tlie Dqiartmcnt of Finance, on 
September 30th, the total currency of Japan was 

2.027.000. 000 yen, showing an increase of 31,000,000 
yen over the figure of September 15th. The increase 
was caused by the arrival of currency held abroad by 
exchange banks. This tendency is expected to continue 
for some time, and the record of last December, 

2.057.000. 000 yen, may soon be reached. 

September 30th September 15th 
Total currency V 2,027,000,000 V 1,996,000,000 


Japanese Mining Products 
of 1919. 

According to a rqxirt of tin* Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the total mineral products 
of Japan in 1919 was 641,282,129 yen, showing an 
increase of 127,188,457 yen or twenty lour per cum 
over the figure of the (ircvious year : — 


Veu 

Gold 9,678,848 

Silver 11,131,055 

Copper 67,501,475 

Tji-ad 1,592,483 

Pewter 2 , 335*554 

Zinc 8,145,244 

Tig-iron 3,810,554 

Iron • Wrou h r,,t i™ ••• 87,907 

lrw,1 \Steel 3.308,486 

lOtlier 33,739 

Sulplicrie Iron 1,828,731 

Manganese ore 690,096 

Schcclite 621,954 

Sulpheric ore 4*775*630 

Goal 442,540,941 

Anthracite Goal 1*298,195 

Crude oil 42,562,023 

Gasoline 2,855,509 

Sulpher 2,256,324 

Total 641,282,129 


Bice Crop of Japan. 

According to the Department of Agriculture and 
bmmerce, the estimated crop of rice this year has tar 
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surpassed the past record, and is 63,502,074 koku, 
showing an increase of 2,683,911 koku over the crop 
of last year (an increase of 4 per cent) or an increase 
of 79373*940 koku over the normal crop (an increase 
of 13 per cent). The crops of the past ten years were 
as follows : — 

Koku 

1910 46,633*376 

1911 51,712,433 

19*2 50,222,509 

1913 50*255*267 

I9M 57*006,541 

19*5 55*924*59° 

1916 58,442,386 

19*7 54,568,067 

*9*8 54>69y, f >87 

1919 60,8x8,163 

1920 63,502,074 (estimate) 

Normal year 56,128,134 

(The normal crop is the mean crop of the past seven 
years, not including the highest and lowest in the said 
seven years). 


Further Financial Relief. 

Some time ago, the Government accommodated the 
Industrial Hank (KogyO Ginkijj with fifty million yen 
for the piuposc of relieving the liram_i.il situation, and 
regulating the money market. 

In view, however, of the fact that, the fifty 
million yen, the Industrial Hank has already lent forty 
million yen, while applications for loans received by 
the Hank have reached ninety million yen, the Govern- 
ment has recently decided t.» place another thirty million 
yen at the disposal of llie Hank. It is understood tliat 
the Government will also render linacial assistance to the 
JlyjKJthec Hank (Kangyo Ginko. ) 


Establishment of Imperial 
Silk Company. 

'Hie Teikoku >an.slii Kaislia (Imperial Silk Comjxiny) 
was organized on September 25th, 192c. W itli the 
business depression, silk uanufai Hirers had alL Ixvn 
placed in a financially difficult position. F«»r the purpose 
of giving financial aid to them, the Om.pany was 
established with a capital of sixteen million yen, aiul 
according to the Government regulations for aiding silk 
manufacturers, fifty million yen will lie given by the 
(kivcnunent to the Company to facilitate the relief to 
the silk manufacturers. Messrs G. Jmui, T. llara ami 
seventy otliers formed the committee to organize the 
Company, aiul Mr. T, Asm la was apjxjir.tcd the 
IVcsident. 

.Vs a step to give aid to silk manufacturers, the 
Company aims at the perfection of the silk Manufacturers 
Union. The Union was formal in April, 1919 for the 
purpose of giving mutual aid in case of special market 
depression. In May, this year tike total number of the 
members of the. Union was only 198 while there are 
more than three tliousand silk manufacturers in Japan, 
and the Union had only a fund of 14,000 yen. 
Therefore the Union was unalile to give any aid when 
such aid was necessary. The Company aims to increase 
ike members of the Union. Formerly the loan advanced 
ky the Union was only from 30 sen to one yen per 
kale of silk, but the Company has increased the amount 
from one to three yen. The commission paid to 


wholesalers was formerly only 15/10,000, but it has 
been increased to 16/10,000, and i/io&oo will be 
given to tlic Union for starling a fund to aid manufacturers 
in case of emergency. 


The Far Eastern Industrial 
Company. 

^ The Far Eastern Industrial Company (Toa KogyO 
Kabushiki Kaisha) which was established in 1909 for 
llie jmrpo.se of developing economic enterprises in China 
is jjrosjKTous, iu spite of many adverse factors, such as 
the violent anti -Japanese agitation, the civil war in 
China, the *uddcn depreciation of silver, and the 
linancial upheauds Imtli in China and Japan. 

Its business condition fur the past half year has been 
indeed a very satisfactory one Cliief enterprises 
undertaken by llic Company for the past year arc as 
follows: 

(1) The conclusion of a fifteen million yen loan 
with tlic Ministry of Communications, to be employed 
in the improvement and construction of the telegraph 
system in China. 

(2) The negotiations for a loan with a certain firm 
in Chinn which is to be usjtl iu establishing a beet 
sugar factory. 

(3) The electric concern at Hankow to which the 
Company sujplied capital and technical aid lias achieved 
such a line success tliat it has proposed to tlic Company 
tlic redemption ol loans previous to tlic expiration of the 
term. 

14 * Various iuve.-div.et .Is in the several enterprises in 
Sharghai and other centers of China. Indeed the 
investments made by the Company in China total no 
less than seventeen million yen. 

Tlic Company is cajdtaliscd at twenty million yen 
of which seven and a quarter million yen lias already 
been suliscrih'd to. The management of the Company 
consists of Mr. Kentaro Atai, President; Mr. Shimpei 
liiraiwa. Managing Uircctor ; Messrs Juiuiro Kadono, 
ChOzo Koike, Masajiro Avasc, I’.ijiio Ono, Teijo Eguchi, 
and Mi.siya Suzuki, I )irectors; and Messrs Shintaro 
Ohashi. kichilici Murai, Malazo Kita, and Kimiye 
Furuiclii, Auditors. 


The Retraction of the Report 
of Smuggling of arms by * 
Italian Warships. 


Iii our Octolier issue, we published a news entitled 
“Italian Warships Smuggle Arms into China ”, but the 
Naval Attache* to the Italian legation at Peking lias 
written us that the rejMjrt is entirely un- 
founded and requested the publication of the following ■ 
statement. 


The news of the smuggling of arms into China by 
Italian warships had been reported by the Japanese 
newspapers in the early part of September, and tlw 
note published in our October issue w.-s lxu»ed .ujx>n a 
Peking telegram publislied by the 1 ckyo tfichinichi 
Shim foal on Septemlicr 3rd aiul 4th, referring to reports 
contained in other newspapers of tliat time. As no 
protest was made by the Italian authorities to the 
cse newspapers at tliat lime, it was considered that the 
report was true.. Now on receipt of tlie tetter tram 
the Italian Naval Attache* at Peking, we learn that the 
report was entirely false, aiul are pleased to print it 
in full» as requested. 
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The Editor of 

The Asian Review, Kokuryukai, 

TSkyO. 

Deer Sir, 

With reference to the news published in “The Asian 
Review” (October 1920, page 785) under the title: 
Italian Warships smuggle arms into China, I beg to 
ask you to kindly publish, in the same Review, the 
foliowing statement. 

All news abuut smuggling of arm? by Italian War- 
ships in Shanghai or elsewhere, are absolutely and 
completely false. 

No protest whatsoever lias ever been mule on the 
subject by the Chines; Government to the Dean of 
the Diplomatic Body in Peking, or to any other 
authority. On the contrary, the n;ws published 
in certain newspapers caused a formal protest pre- 
sented, to tile Chines; Government, by Ilis Majesty’s 
Legation in Peking, on September nth. 
Concerning this matter, the Reuter's Agency issued 
on September 17th the following statement. 

With reference to recent rumours concerning an 
alleged contrabmd of arms by Italian m;n-of-war 
at Shanghai, which upon investigation proved to 
be false, the so called inen-of-war being in reality 
two submarine chasers which, for nearly a year, 
have baen anchored in the Soochow creek, and 
the arms consisting merely of these vessel's ordinary 
armament, and with reference more especially to 
the notice published in some of the daily pipers, 
that the Chinese Government had lodged a protest 
with the Italian Legation, we are now officially 
informed by the Ilalian Legation that not only no 
protest has been received, hut that the Italian Mi- 
nister has himself made representations to the Wai- 
■' chiao-pu, in order lo put a stop to these rumours 
which ate without any foundation whatsoever”. 

With thanks believe me 

Yours faithfully 

Commander Diego Pardo I. R. N. 

Naval Attache’ to the Italian 
Legation in Peking. 


The 44th Session of the Imperial 
Diet 

It has been decided at the Cabinet meeting of Novem^ 
her 5 to convoke the 441b Session of the Imp :.ial Diet 
on December 25. 

Presidential Election of America. 

The Presid ential election of America to A place on 
the 2nd of November. Senator Warren G. Harding, 
Republican nominee, has been elected President by 404 
electoral votes against 127 for Mr. Cox, Democratic 
nominee, — greater tiian any si ice the vote in 1888, 
except President Wilsm's 435 electoral votes in 1912. 
Senate Ilirding his carried 37 state* and Mr. Cox xx. 

Cal /in Coolidge, Governor of th • State of Massachusetts 
whos; choice by tlie Republican Party for the Vioe- 
Prcsidmcy was also ratified by the electorate of America 
on the same day Not only has the Repulilican land- 
slide swept Senator Harding and Governor Cooli.lge inti 
the Presi le icy hat the Repuhlica is considerably increased 
their margins in both Housjs of Congress. Th; next 
Senate will consist of 57 Republicans and 39 Demo- 
crats, while the House of Represent iti v \s will liave 283 
Rcpub'ican memliers a id 179 Democrats. 

Pred lent-elect Warren G. liirdlng will b: inaugurated 
as President of th; United States on March 4,1921. 


Anti-Alien Land Law in California. 

The California Anti-alien referendum took pi ice on 
th: 2nd of November with the result that 483,015 were 
for, an I 163,761 against the measure. The law becomes 
effective five da/s after the declaration of the result by 
the Secretary of Stat \ 

It i; learned, however, that the State Department, in 
anticipation of th; suc.:e>> uf the Cdifornia anti-alien 
land refer cnilu 11, ha? alre dy tentatively reached an 
agreement with Baron Shidchira, the Japanese /Vraba >- 
sador, reganiing the settlement of tlie Californian ques- 
tion, in whicli it is undersloo 1 , Japan is not unwilling 
to enact a law prohibiting Japanese immigration to the 
Unite 1 States, and, in return, the United States Govern- 
m:nt undertakes that tlie Japanese now in Cilifornu 
arc to h; granted full civil and property rights. 
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NEWS DIARY 


HOKE. 

September 13- — The American Congressional Parly 
sailed this afternoon from Yokohama for San Fran- 
cisco. 

September 15 -—The Yokohama Sjjccie Hank o|jeiicd 
a branch in Hamburg, Germany. 

The Twentieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Seiyukai was oliservcil at the Seiyukui Head- 
quarters. 

September 16* — The Gihinct Council decided to give 
relief to the raw silk holders. 

Septe m be r 17* — Mr. Y. Hioki, Japanese Minister to 
Sweden, reached Tokyo from Marseilles. 

Mr. Inxizuka, who will represent Japan at the 
Conference of the International Labor Council, left 
Tokyo for Europe. 

Baron Mcgata, Chief of the Japanese Delegation 
to the First Meeting of the Assembly of the 1 .cuguc 
of Nations, left Tokyo on his way to Europe. 

Baron K. Yamakawa, President of the Tokyo 
Imperial University formally announced lus decision 
to resign. 

September 20. — Japan’s ciacuation of lier troops 
from IJavarovsk lias Ijeen officially announced. 

September 23. — Today Iicing a national holiday, the 
Shiiki Korcisai, the usual ceremony was held at 
the Imperial Sanctuary at the Palace. 

September 24. — M. Bapst, the French Ambassador 
to Japan, has been promoted to lie a commander 
of the legion of Honor. 

September 25- — Sixteen Korean women tcaclicrs 
reached Tokyo on a lour of the Japanese Empire. 

Madame Utako Shimoda was formally elected as 
the President of the Ladies' Patriotic League . 

September 23.— fwo .submarines} No. 38 ftnd 
39 , have been launched at the Naval Ship- 
building Yard at Yokosuka. 

September 20. — The Minister of Peru at Tokyo ami 
Madame dc Frey re left Tokyo for Peking. 

October 2. — The piojn>sal for shortening the salros of 
policemen was passed with unanimous upiiroval at 
the conference of Prefecture 1 Governors. 

The Jiji, the leading paper in Japan, was con- 
verted from a private ownership into a joint stock 
company. 

October 3 - — For the puqiosc of bringing persons in 
search of houses in touch wit it owners of vacant 
houses, the Social Service Bureau of Tokyo will 
act as a clearing agent for liotli parlies. 

October 5. — The first meeting of a newly organized 
Buddhist Sunday School was held at the Botanical 
' Gardens in Koishikawa. 

October 6 . — Fire destroyed the World Sunday School 
Convention liall at 4 o'clock in the aftenuxm. 

Mr. Hajimc Uoshi of the lloshi Pluirmacentical 
Comjjany, Tokyo, has decided to make a donation 
of 2 , 000,000 marks to the German Government, for 
the purpose of chemical research. 

Viscount KciicliO Suematsu, Privy Councillor, 
died at his residence, after a brief illness. 

* Mr. Shilroku Kuroiwa, proprietor of tlie Yotodztt, 
died at liis home at the age of 59 . 

The Government Aviation Bureau a^ipropriated 
¥ 30,000 to the Imperial Aviation Society in order 
to encourage civilian aviation. 


October 7. — The Work l Sunday School Convention 
opened at tlie Imperial Theater. 

October 5. — Prince Sanetcru IchijG was appointed as 
Warden of tlie Meiji Shrine. 

The City of Tokyo tendered its official reception 
to the visiting Sunday School delegates at Hibiya 
Park this afternoon. 

October 0. — For the relief of tlie Koreans who suffered 
from tlie recent floods in Korea, liis Majesty the 
Emp.'ror lias been pleased to contribute Y 15 , 000 . 

CHINA. 

September 13. — The representatives of tlie Verkne- 
Udiusk Government are now conferring with the 
Peking Foreign Office authorities, with the object 
of re-establishing commercial relations with China. 

September 15- — The Government provided 1 , coo , 000 
yuan as an emergency relief fund for famine suf- 
ferers. 

September 18— A sum of $ 1 , 600,000 was raised 
from seven (iravinces by the famine relief associa- 
tion 

September 20. — Japanese residents in North China, 
under the leadership of Mr. Obata, Minister to 
China, have organized a commission In order to 
give relief to the sufferers from famine. 

September 21. — Cartonese troops, under the command 
of General Chen, occupied hireling. 

The provincial authorities in Chinese Turkestan 
liavc concluded a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Government. 

September 23. — The Tone, Japanese battleship, 
arrived at llainunto to lie in readiness to protect the 
Japanese residents there. 

September 24. — A Presidential mandate cancels the 
existing recognition by the Chinese Government 
of the Russian Legation in Peking and the Russian 
Consular .Offices throughout China. 

September 25. — Sir E. I). Fraser has been selected 
by the Consular body lo succeed Mr. D. Siffert as 
senior consul at Shanghai. 

'Hie Chines:; Foreign Commissioner in Tientsin 
requested the Russian Consul to deliver over to 
his jurisdiction the Russian concession there. 

September 20. — The Kwang-tung army lias cap- 
tured Waichow. 

September 27. — General W ei Pang-ping is reported 
to have declared his independence at Paugshan in 
Canton Province. 

September 28. — The Chinese Government lias recal- 
led by telegraph Chang Shiliu who is now in 
Moscow, conducting informal negotiations with the 
Soviet. 

Mr. Kang Shih-to, an Aufu leader, was arrested 
at the Russian Legation at Peking. 

September 20. — The Russian Chamber of Commerce 
at Shangliai sent a telegram to the Foreign Office 
in Peking protesting against tlie Presidential man- 
date, with drawing official recognition from the 
Russian Diplomatic and Consular staffs. 

September 30. — Tlie Russians in Tientsin hold a 
meeting and decided to lodge a sirong protest 
against tlie Presidential mandate - 

October 1. — The Govemmet lias decided to employ 
about 1 , 000,000 men from tlie famine regions in 
the construction of roads Ixitwecn Peking and Shan- 
tung, Peking and Honan and in other parts of 
Chihli Province. 

October 2.— Fifteen Japanese, including officials of 
the Japanese Consulate, were killed ami more than 
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20 others wounded at Hunchun, Manchuria, by a 
band of about 400 mounted bandits. 

The International Famine Relief Committee was 
formally organized at Peking, including representa- 
tives of America, Cliina, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan. 

October H. - -Hu Wei-teli, the new Chinc.ie Minister 
to Tiikyfi, left Pelting this morai ig by ths Mule den 
Express. 

The Russian Consul itc ai Kirin was closed. 

SIBERIA. 

September 11.— The Reds are cuerg *ti rally trying 
to suppress th'* counter revolution in Western Siberia. 

September 13. — Ataman Scmionov lias I lauded ovc T 
the civil administration to til? tcm;x»r.iry Fast Hai- 
kal Assembly. 

September 1'4. — The cour.ter-rcvolulio lists in Western 
Siberia have organized a provisional government. 

September 10.- -Economic situation in Vcrkhnc-Udin- 
sk an<l Irkutsk is said to b; desperate. 

The Cliita Ass;.nl>ly lias elected a Oibinct from 
amongst the cadets ni:d the Socialists. 

September 17.- -'Hie Ja'iancsc Command lias trans- 
mitted 2,200 cars for use by the Russian authori- 
ties. 

The Verknc-Udinsk Government Ins issued an 
order for the mobilization of all peasants under 40 
years of age, lo oppose tin Soviet. 

September 10. — Irkutsk has Irani placed under mar- 
tial law. 

In consequence of the recent heavy rains, famine 
is threatening the inhabitants of the J labnrovsk 
district. 

September 31. — Skirmishes have occurred between 
Verknc-Udinsk forces end Semionov’s detachments. 

At a coif-^rencc of th; peoples of NikoLievsk 
and Saglialien, it was decided to organize an 
indepmdiiit Government on a democratic basis 
but decidedly hostile to tin Communists. 

September 37. -Chinese merchants are laving 
Habarovsk, taking their goods with them. 

September 39. •The Verkue-Udin.sk Government has 
sent a letter to the Japanes; Staff accusing Ataman 
Scmionov of violating the peace terns. 

The entire Russian press in Uarhin is alarmed 
and bitter at the recent action of the Chinese 
Government by whicli the Russian diplomats in 
China liave Iieen deprived of all official recognition. 

October 0. — The Xa-liaik.il Cossacks, at a meeting 
held in Chita, have resolved unanimously to 


THE PHILIPPINES- 

September 14. — Mr. Matsunami, the Jaixuic.se ex- 
change Professor, lias sailed for Japan on the 
Mikkd-matu. 


September 17 * — Fifty-five Sunday-school delegates 
sailed for Jap in on board the Emptess of Asia. 

October 1 * — General Francis Joseph Kcraan, com- 
manding tha Dept, of the Philippines, has tendered 
the Chinese Consul-General the free use of army 
transports to carry famine supplies from the 
Philippine Islands to China. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

September 13. — Six representative business men sailed 
from Bativii, Java, 01 a trip to Japan. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

September II.- -The Indian National Congress at 
(iilcutla has adopt .-id a resolution of protest against 
the Punjab shootings, and the dismemberment of 
Turkey. A resolution for the boycott of British 
rule till the grievances of the Indians were redressed 
was also pass*l. 

September 33 . — Th.» postmen and tolcgrashisls in 
llomliay arj striking for increas'd wages. 

PERSIA. 

September 11. — A strong column of Indian cavalry, 
artillery and infantry readied Abuhann, 12 miles 
from Ikikuha. 

September 19 - — Cossacks under Mukhliar Sultanch, 
Governor of Tabriz, defeated the Democrats under 
Sheik Mohamcd Khiahane at Tabriz. 

BOKHARA. 

September 33 .- - Bolsheviks liave entered the city of 
Boktiara ami the Emir of llokliara has lied. 

TURKEY. 

September 11. — The Turkish Crown 1 Vince unsuccess- 
fully attempted to flee to Anatolia to join the 
Nationalists. 

September 13 . — The resistance of tiie 'lurks lias 
lialtcd tiie Greek advance ill the region of 
Askiclicker. 

October 3 . — AJxlul Mcjid, the heir to th,; Turkish 
throne, attempted unsuccessfully to commit suicide 
by taking poison. 

ARMENIA. 

October 0. — Armenia is formally declared to lie in a 
state of war with the Turks and Tartars attacking 
Dcliajn and Nakichivan. 


■OOO 
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The Asian Book-Shelf 

Rupam 

Rupam is the name of a new quarterly 
journal of Oriental Art, chiefly Indian, 
which has made its appearance from 
Calcutta, India. This beautiful publication, 
profusely illustrated and nicely printed on 
a typical and artistic Indian paper of the 
best quality, is not only attractive in style 
but is full of materials which will prove 
of great interest to the students of Indian 
Art. 

The Chinese and Japanese artists of the 
past received much of their inspiration 
from India, while the Buddhist temples 
throughout this country with all their 
treasures of art are living monuments of 
the influence of Hindu art over the art of 
Japan. 

We have great pleasure in welcoming 
this timely publication, the Rupam , for 
which we have nothing but praise and 
admiration. The reproductions from the 
ancient pieces of sculptrcs and paintings 
are very cleverly done and call for a word 
of commendation from us. 

The one special feature of the journal 
is that it contains articles by some of the 
most well-known authorities on Indian 
Art. The whole publication speaks volumes 
for Mr. Ordhendra C. Gangoly, the lulitor, 
who himself occupies a very high place 
among the art critics of Hindustan. 

Rupam is the official organ of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, and will prove 
of great benefit to those who are interested 
in the glorious arts of India. The annual 
subscription for foreign countries is Rs 18, 
a single copy being priced at Rs 5 only. 


Who’s Who Among Our 
Contributors. 

Hiizu Miyake, M.D., Member of the House of 
Peers, lion. Prof, of the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, un<l Gento of the Medical world of Japan, 
has made an extensive study of the question of 
preservation of historic sites, Iicauty spots and 
natural monuments in Japan. 

Milsuru Toyama is the uncrowned King of live 
non-official political world of Japan. Wc invite 
the attention of our readers to tike anecdotes of 
his life published on page 168-172 of the second 
issue of the Review. 

R. Weinzctl spent a great deal of his life in 
Asiatic countries, mostly in official position, and 
has specialised in the study of Far Eastern art 
and culture. 

Jiuji G. Kasai, Ph. 15., A.M., Honorary Sec- 
retary to the American- Japanese Relations Com- 
mittee, is a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
and ivis marie researches in international law and 
diplomacy at Harvard University. He has lived 
for fifteen years in the United States, and made a 
thorough study of Aincrican-Japanese problems. 

llaron Shimpei Goto, Ex-Minister of Home and 
l'orcign Affairs, is at present a member of the 
Diplomatic Advisory Hoard, and one of the leading 
statesmen of Japan. 

Xuoliiko Masaki, formerly an Inspector of the 
Educational Devilment and head of the llureau 
of Fine Arts, is now holding the jiost of the 
President of the Tokyo Academy of Art. 

Marquis < )kuma, who contributes an article on 
the construction of the Meiji Shrine is one of the 
Ganro and former Prime Minister. He rendered 
invaluable services to tlie stale during and after 
the Restoration of 1868. 

1 Icikichi Ogawa, M. I*., Councillor of the Seiyu- 
kai — the Government party — is in charge of the 
Census Bureau. 

Kesho Rani S:ibarwal, a youngman from 
1* sluwur, India, is a membr of the Editorial 
staff of the Asian Review. 

Dr. Masujiro Honda who contributes a classical 
tale, “ Taketori Monogatari M is a leading publicist 
in this country. Formerly lie was an educationist, 
1 icing Professor of the Kagoshima Higher School 
anti Liter of the Tokyo Higher Normal School. 
Now lie is a regular contributor of the Japan 
Advertiser in this country, the Racial Development 
in America, and other magazines and newspapers, 
both in Japan and in America anil England. 
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TOKYO KANA-AMI KABUSHIKI KAISHA 

(TOKYO WIRE-CLOTH CO., LTD) 


244 Tranohaiu Yodoha»hi. Tokyo. 



THE COMPANY SPECIALISES IN > 

All Sorts of Fourdrinier-Wires, AH Sorts of Wire-nettings, 
Special Alloy Wires, Electric Resistant Wires. 


We are the first and sole concern in tiic Jm East for tlie manufacture of Fourdl'inier-WlrOS. 

Our products liavc been admitted pre-eminently superior by tlie pul >lic verdict. . * 

We are now supplying all the large i»pjr mill companies in Japan, c. g. Fuji Paper Mill 

Company, Qji Paper Mill Company, etc.. 

Our products have an lionar specially appointed I jy the Printing liurcau of the Imperial Government. 
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The Asian Review. 


Racial Equality When the proposition 
Proposal. for the abolition of 
racial discri i ninati on 
was rejected by the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, Baron Makino, one of the Japan- 
ese delegates, said that Japan would rein- 
troduce it at the meeting of the League 
of Nations. It was, therefore, generally 
supposed tha % t at the Geneva Conference 
tile question would be raised by the Japan- 
ese delegate. But Viscount Ishii’s an- 
nouncement that he would not bring up the 
proposal now and would wait for “ an 
opportune moment ” has indeed been a 
great disappointment to the Japanese 
public. 

The chief reason which actuated the 
Viscount to postpone the submission of the 
question to some later session is apjiarently 
the apprehension that it will prove to be 
another effective .weapon at the hands of 
the anti-Japanese agitators. We learn 
from the statement which he made in the 
course of an interview granted to the 
Geneva correspondent of the New York 


livening Post that Japan would bring 
forward the proposal when the prejudices 
against her in California and the British 
dominions ceased to exist. 

The Anglo-Saxon anli-Japancsc agita- 
tors know in their heart of hearts that 
Japan is innocent and has no aggressive 
designs on any country. They are thorough- 
ly aware of the fact that the Japanese 
are a peace-loving people and never en- 
croach upon the rights of others. Yet 
they vilify Japan and make all sorts of 
ludicrous insinuations against her. And 
why ? Because it is too much for them 
to see Japan — a coloured country — demand 
and occupy a place of equality with the 
white nations. They arc unwilling to 
concede that any non-while nation can 
have such achievements as would entitle 
it to the same rank .as the white nations 
have. Bor, if they admit the possibility 
of it, it will mean a complete dchypnotisa- 
tion of the non-white races and the con- 
sequent disappearance for good of the falla- 
cious doctrine of the superiority of the 
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whites — a doctrine which has hitherto 
stood them in good stead in depriving the 
non-white peoples of their inalienable birth- 
rights. Viscount Ishii apparently expects 
that the prejudices of the whites against 
Japan will die away in course of time. 
It betrays his utter ignorance of the true 
psychology of the white peoples. Racial 
prejudices will never disappear unless the 
demand of the non-white peoples is con- 
sistently and ceaselessly related and sup- 
ported by the moral force of a tremendous 
magnitude. The 44 opportune moment ” 
will never come if we remain seated with 
folded hands. The whites have on more 
than one occasion made it sufficiently clear 
that they will not budge an inch from 
their position. We, the non-white peoples, 
also should convince the whites that wc 
will never acknowledge the so-called su- 
periority and go on agitating and rousing 
the public opinion of the world till this 
iniquitous colour bar is abolished once and 
for all. 

Indeed the Viscount has done a great 
disservice to the cause of the non-white 
peoples by not bringing forward the ques- 
tion again. He should have known that 
all the non-white population of the world 
are anxiously depending on us for getting 
this long-standing injustice removed. lie, 
as our delegate, has certainly failed in his 
duty and done an incalculable harm to 
the prestige of the Empire. In order that 
the whites may not labour under any 
misunderstanding because of the failure of 
our delegate to bring up the question, wc 
declare — and when we say this, we voice 
the . sentiments of the Japanese nation — 
that Japan considers it her heavenly mis- 
sion to get this monstrous wrong towards 
the majority of the people of the world, 
righ{ed» and that to achieve the object 
she is ..prepared to undergo any amount 
of suffering and sacrifice. 

Indian Delegates Now and then Reuter 
to the League of informs us about Indi- 
XRltiOXUi Asaem- an delegates’ partici- 

Mjrat Geneva, pation in the discus- 

; ■ sion of various ques- 
tions in the -Assembly meeting. Regarding 


the status of these delegates and the extent 
to* which they -represent the- people of 
India, India , the organ . of the Indian 
National Congress in London, writes thus: 
“ The India Office announces that the 
delegates from India to the forthcoming 
assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva will be Lieut.-Col. His Highness 
the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, 
Sir William Meyer, High Commissioner 
for India, and Sir Saiyid Ali Imam. 
* Delegates from India ' in the present 
context means, of course, not the elected 
or the duly accredited representatives of 
the Indian nation, but the nominees of the 
Government of India. We wonder how 
much longer the farce of such Indian 
4 representation * will be kept up. Tlie 
selection of a Ruling Chief, the Prime 
Minister of another Indian State, and Sir 
William Meyer as 4 delegates from India’ 
to the League of Nations illustrates afresh 
the peculiar sense of proportion — and of 
humour — with which the bureaucrats at 
Whitehall and in Simla are endowed." 

The Future of the The term of the 
Anglo- Japanese present Anglo-Jap- 
Allian ce. anese Alliance ex- 

pires this year. 
People are indulging in various specula- 
tions about its future life. After the an- 
nouncement of the victory of the Republi- 
can party, a certain Diplomat in 
Washington is reported to have said that 
the defeat of the Democratic party will 
conqx;l England to renew her alliance 
treaty with Japan. Hut when we analyse 
the situation carefully, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the cliances of the renewal 
of the existing alliance are very small. 

It is an open secret that there is not 
much love lost between the present 
governing classes of England and 
the Republican party of America. The 
latter’s attitude towards .the former has 
been amply made clear in the violent 
speeches delivered by the Republican 
members during the discussion of- the 
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Versailles Peace Treaty in the United 
States Congress, denouncing, in no 
measured terms, the League of Nations 
because of its being dominated over by 
the British. The Wilson administration had 
also very frequently come up for adverse 
criticisms at the hands of the Republicans 
for playing a second fiddle to Great 
Britain. Now that the party hostile to 
England's imperialistic aggression is to 
succeed the present administration. Great 
Britain must think twice before doing 
anything which may transform the covert 
antagonism to an overt one. 

The Republican party does not view 
with favour any further renewal of the 
alliance, — at least in its present form. 
Should England desire to continue it, she 
must make up her mind to face the 
opposition of the United States in her 
every move. England knows that it is 
not a wise policy for her to invite the 
displeasure of America. She is therefore 
likely to seek the approval of the United. 
States to a continuance of the alliance 
in a changed form, so that it may not 
hurt the susceptibilities of America. In 
such a case the alliance will be like a 
mangled lifeless body without soul. But 
it is to Great Britain's interests to keep 
the alliance going on, so that in time of 
emergency she can count upon Jajxm by 
reminding her of the longstanding friend- 
ship, — or at least she can prevent Japan 
from combining with any party hostile 
to England. If, however, she fails to 
secure America’s consent, she will probab- 
ly give up the idea, because under no 
circumstances can she openly antagonise 
the United States. It may be that in 
tliat case England may propose an Anglo- 
American alliance, but whether America 
will agree to it or not it is difficult to 
predict. 

Anti-J apanese The anti-Japanese move- 
Movement in ment in California has 
. California. reached its climax. The 
Land Law aiming at 
the exclusion of the 
Japanese from the State has already been 


passed. The main provisions of this dis- 
graceful measure are: (i) To prohibit the 
ownership an dicasing of land by Japan- 
ese; (2) To prohibit the acquisition of 
real property by American born Japanese 
minors (who are .American citizens 
according to the Constitution) under the 
guardianship of their parents; (3) To 
deprive the Japanese parents of their 
natural right for acting as the guardians 
of their minor children owning real 
property ; (4) To escheat real projicrty 
upon certain firiiwi facie presumptions ; 
and (5) To prohibit the Japanese from 
acquiring any interest in any Company 
or Corporation owning real property. 
We have already noticed in these columns 
how the Japanese have for a long time 
been suffering from various humiliating 
disabilities in America. Over and above 
this if this law is enforced in its entirety, 
it will amount to nothing short of a most 
cruel act unbecoming of any civilised 
] people. Thousands of Japanese and other 
orientals have settled there permanently ; 
they have made America their home. 
To all intents and purposes they are 
American citizens. Yet they are going 
to be deprived of the most elementary 
rights. All these restrictions, humiliations 
and the enactment of unjust and inhuman 
laws owe their origin to the facts that 
these people’s colour of the skin is 
different from that of the natives, that 
they ;ire more thrifty and more industrious 
and that their characters and morals stand 
on a higher level than those of the same 
class of whites. These are their unpardon- 
able offences and hence they are condemned 
to be helots ! They must remain as the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, if 
they want tA live in that blessed land of 
Lincoln and Washington, is the argument 
of the Californians ! Tliat all the Ameri- 
cans are not possessed of the perverted 
sense of race suj priority and have not yet 
bidden good-bye to the noble ideals of 
their forefathers may be seen from an 
admirable article in the New York 
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Nation reproduced under the heading 
“ Contemporary Views ” in this issue. 
The article appeared before the Land 
Law was passed and voiced the true 
feelings of the American Democracy. 
The great . majority of the Americans 
look with disgust upon the anti-Japanese 
activities of the Californians, but because 
of the peculiarity of the relations between 
the Federal government and the States 
they cannot intervene. Yet they should 
realise the fact that the action of the 
Californians cannot but put an indelible 
stain on the names of all Americans. 

At this writing the representatives of 
the American and Japanese governments 
are engaged in negotiations for a final 
solution of the question by the conclusion 
of a treaty on the subject. It is rumoured 
that full civil rights will not be granted 
to the Japanese but that there will be a 
provision safeguarding their property 
rights only. If the rumour is true, the 
proposed treaty will place the Japanese 
residents in a very unsatisfactory position. 
What is the use of having ■ property 
rights only when one is debarred from 
exercising the other rights of a citizen? 
America is their adopted country. They 
have decided to live there forever and 
share the fortunes and sorrows of the 
natives. If they are denied the rights 
enjoyed by their white brothers, what 
will be their feelings towards America? 
We have faith in the sense of justice of 
the American people and hope that they 
will ensure the Japanese residents there 
a fair and impartial treatment. 

The Canard of The true characteristics 
America-J apan of the majority, of the 
War. foreign jdurnalists and 

correspondents in the 
Far East have time aud again been 
pointed out in these columns. With the 
exception of a limited few, they have no 
regard for truth or the sacredness of the 
profession in which they are engaged. 
They are always ready to hold a candle 


to the devil and thereby make a comfort- 
able living. It is needless to say that 
no first rate foreign journalist cares to 
come to this side of the world, thousands 
of miles away from his home, for per- 
manent stay, because he has many 
respectable avenues of employment open 
before him in his home-country. Not 
only can he make a name for himself, 
but in course of time he can rise to 
the position of a Cabinet Minister — and 
even Premier. Only the journalists, who 
fail to make any stand in the growing 
competitive field in their home countries 
and consequently find it extremely difficult 
to keep their body and soul together, 
remembering the story of the Pagoda 
trees so much shaken by their ancestors 
in the past, make for the East. It is 
therefore no wonder that they should 
adopt questionable means and run after 
cheap “ reputation.” 

One Hugh Byas, Osaka correspondent 
of the Universal Service and the Tjondon 
Daily Express is reported in the Los 
Angeles Examiner to have sent a press 
message to the effect that the Japanese 
newspapers are fomenting anti-American 
feeling. When one reads the whole 
despatch, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the Japanese papers are deliberately 
working up the public feeling against 
America in order to prepare the people 
for jx conflict with the United States. At 
a time when the relations between the 
two countries are not quite satisfactory, 
such mischievous messages cannot but 
cause further tension. No responsible 
man with a grain of self-respect would 
add to the already piled up difficulties 
between the two nations. But this gen- 
tleman apparently had some ulterior motive 
in cabling the news; for otherwise he 
should not have very conveniently for- 
gotten to add the fact that a great volume 
of the public opinion of Japan has 
faith in the American sense of fairness 
and justice and earnestly desires to see a 
peaceful and 1 liarmonious settlement of 
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all the outstanding questions. Perhaps 
the canards circulated by this species of 
foreign correspondents made Congressman 
Julius Kahn utter the thunderbolt recently. 
It is true that like America Japan too has 
her demagogues and agitators whose utter- 
ances are at times not only indiscreet and 
provocative, but place the government in 
a most awkward position and create various 
misunderstandings in foreign countries. It 
should, however, be remembered in this 
connection that they represent the views 
of an infinitesimally small section. The 
vast majority of the Japanese public look 
upon the bellicose attitude of these people 
with contemptuous disgust. They are 
firmly convinced that when all the facts 
and circumstances are clearly brought 
before the American public, the latter 
will be able to understand Japan correctly. 

It is not out of the place to mention 
that the anti-Japanese agitators and the 
yellow press in the United States as well 
as in the East are mainly responsible for 
the unfortunate situation. They are con- 
tinually dinning into the ears of the 
Americans that Japan is aggressive, mili- 
taristic and imperialistic. Every act of 
Japan, however well-intentioned it might 
be, is ingeniously distorted and served 
to the Americaas as a proof of their 
accusation! Sinister designs are cleverly 
imputed on every move of Japan. These 
naturally exasperate the Japanese 
people and the few extremists among 
them pay their American confreres back 
in their own coin. The Chicago Tribune 
has put the whole thing in a nutshell. It 
says : “ There has been a malignant 

effort to foster animosity and hate. The 
malevolent influence of the Hearst publi- 
cations have been highly prejudicial to 
Japan, and have steadily lied about and 
insulted her; and this campaign has 
inevitably provoked repercussions in 
japan. The Japanese people are willing 
enough to listen to reason, but their 
pride and self-respect revolt against 
slander.” 


Japan has neither the resources nor the 
strength necessary for indulging in a 
pastime of war. And how ruinous a 
business the modern war is wc have had 
ample evidences during the last few years. 
Moreover, on ethical grounds she is 
determined to avoid any war, unless of 
course her very existence is endangered. 
The fact that she has, in her history of 
more than 2,500 years, never deviated 
from the ideal of Bushido ought to open 
the eyes of the Americans to the real 
spirit of Japan. The Japanese people 
do not pay homage to the perverted 
notion that might is right. They have 
the best interests of humanity at heart. 
They are confident that there is no problem 
between the two countries that cannot 
be solved peacefully and with honour to 
all concerned. 

Election of Senator The Republican 
Harding. thirty has emerg- 

ed victorious in 
the election contest in the United States 
of America. Senator Harding, Republi- 
can nominee, has been elected the next 
president by an overwhelming majority, 
while his opponent Governor Cox has 
sustained a severe defeat. In botli Houses 
of the Congress too the Republican i>arty 
will have a large majority. 

It is certainly an irony of fate that 
President Wilson who was once the idol 
of the people anti exercised a predominant 
influence not only at home but abroad 
also, should find himself and his jxirty 
miserably vanquished. 'Flic defeat of the 
Democratic party may be attributed mainly 
to the bungling and vacillating policy of 
its chief. 

When President W ilson announced his 
fourteen points, the world looked up to 
him as a saviour. Ilis proposal for a 
league of Nations was accorded a hearty 
welcome by all. Rut when the time came 
for the actual enforcement of the principles 
enunciated by him, lie backed out and 
permitted the formidable forces of evil 
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with which lie — may be perhaps uncons- 
ciously— allied his country and at whose 
disposal he placed the resources of Ameri- 
ca for making the world a better place 
for all, to have a complete sway over the 
situation, with the result that today Demo- 
cracy is in imminent danger of strangula- 
tion. Not only did he fail to carry out 
his idea but he allowed himself to be 
exploited by the imperialistic nations of 
jSuropc. It is apparently the result of 
the. voting during the Presidential election, 
demonstrating the loss of faith by the 
people in the Democratic party and its 
policies for suffering the United States to 
be a cats-paw in the hands of the European 
nations, that has oj jened the eyes of the 
Wilson administration, and hence it lias 
lodged a protest with the European Po- 
wers against the partition and mis-appro- 
priation of Turkey. The League of Na- 
tions fathered by President Wilson has 
proved to be a very admirable instrument 
for perpetuating the domination of the 
whites in Asia. In a word what the 
Wilson administration has been able to 
accomplish in international affairs is to 
make the world unsafe for democracy and 
to ensure vast non -white territories for 
exploitation by the whites. The present 
political geography testifies to this fact. 
It is only through the silent acquiescence — 
if riot connivance of the United States 
that Great J Britain, Kranco and other Euro- 
pean nations have been able to rob the 
.territories of Turkey, Persia anil former 
German Africa, to the bewilderment of the 
■natives win* were naive enough to place 
an implicit reliance in the grandiloquent 
utterances of the Allied politicians and 
statesmen about the principle of 41 self- 
determination ”. The freedom of the 
sea 99 proposal, so fondly cherished by 
President Wilson, met the same fate as 
the other ones. The final result today is 
that the world has been placed at the 
mercy of ail arrogant, unscrupulous, irreli- 
gious, selfish and aggressive group of men 
"whose idea of civilisation is the negation 


of the principles of justice and humanity 
and who arc still busy in tightening their 
grip on the weak and unarmed people of 
the earth. The only, philosophy which 
appeals to them is that of brute force, and 
their every action is accompanied by it, 
although, humorously enough, now and 
then they apply some sanctimonious terms 
to their vile deeds. 

Nobody is more responsible for this 
deplorable condition than President Wilson, 
lie has still a couple of months at his 
disposal before his tenure expires. If he 
can assert himself and make a bold stand 
against the rapacity of the European Po- 
wers, he can retrieve a part of Ills lost 
fame. If not, then it means the death 
of his political life, although his name will 
go down to posterity as the sponsor of 
the noble ideals contained in his fourteen 
points. 

The present unpopularity of the Demo- 
cratic party may be traced to the failure 
of Mr. Wilson, as detailed above. The 
majority of the Americans love justice and 
fair-play. 'Filey were completely disgusted 
with the erroneous policy of the Wilson 
administration. This accounted for the 
prevalence of a sentiment for a change in 
the administration. The leaders of the 
Republican camp also tried their level best 
to utilise this sentiment in their favour. 
All these factors together have brought 
about the downfall of the Democratic 
l*rty. 

President-elect Harding has not yet de- 
finitely announced his future policy in 
international matters. His utterances about 
the League of Nations have, however, 
given us an inkling on the subject. Dur- 
ing his campaign speech he said that the 
League was au association of , diplomats 
and politicians whose determinations were 
sure to be influenced by considerations of 
national expediency and selfishness. Some 
time after this speech, he was reported 
to have declared himself in favour of the 
creation of a real league of Nations 
which would be truly representative of all 
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the peoples of the world. It is clear 
from these statements that the Republican 
administration will pursue a policy quite 
different from that of the present admini- 
stration. In this sense the Republican 
victory may mean the dcathknell of the 
present League, which in the absence of 
the United States as one of its members 
cannot but be reduced to a moribund state. 
It has already lost the confidence of a 
vast majority of the people ; and if ano- 
ther League based on the true principles 
of humanity and justice be set up as its 
rival, it is bound to be transformed into 
an impotent instrument- -perhaps to disap- 
pear altogether within the course of a 
few years. 

The Future of the Now that the Re- 
Anglo-American publican jxirty has 
Relations. come out victorious, 
the future of the Ann lo- American relations 
is anything but bright. It is an indubitable 
fact that since America’s entry into 
the last war Great Britain has very cleverly 
exploited the American government for 
the expansion and protection of England's 
interests. The American public knew this 
fact and consequently there was a storm 
of opposition against America's further 
commitments by becoming a member of 
the league of Nations, which, as constitut- 
ed at present, can only serve one end; 
and it is the ensuring of the perpetual 
supremacy of the European Powers, espe- 
cially of England, in world affairs. 

England’s possessions were too burden- 
some for her moral integrity and physical 
strength. The English statesmen realised 
that under the changed conditions of the 
world it was almost impossible to maintain 
the status quo by their own arms. When 
President Wilson announced the idea of 
the League, the governing classes of Eng- 
land saw in it their only chance for an 
eternal safeguard of their Inifierial holdings 
and at once threw themselves heart and 
soul into the movement. During the pro- 
cess of creation, the league underwent 


many changes at the hands of these j)eoplc 
and finally emerged as a very handy 
weapon for the preservation of the interes- 
ts of the European Imperialistic Powers. 

The Republicans are well acquainted 
with the tactics pursued by English states- 
men at the time of the birth of the League. 
This apparently accounts for their persis- 
tent advocacy for the expansion of arma- 
ments and for their chief spokesman's 
mercilessly condemning the League. 

E rom the tone of the speeches delivered 
by tlie Republican leaders during the Presi- 
dential campaign, it appeared that they 
regarded England as the prospective rival 
of America in all matters. Some of them 
even went so far as to accuse the Demo- 
cratic party of liaving received English 
gold for its campaign expenses. Already 
the financial and commercial interests of 
the United States and Great Britain are 
clashing and the former has embarked on 
a naval policy, which when fully carried 
into effect, will make America the greatest 
naval Power in the world — a position 
hitherto occupied by England. Then the 
Trish question will exercise a tremendous 
influence on the future policy of the United 
States towards England. All these indica- 
tions point to the fact that the future 
relations between the two countries may 
not be as harmonious as they have been 
in the past. 

Will these tilings lead to an open con- 
flict ? If England in the future also follows 
her time-honoured policy of aggression and 
of suppression of the legitimate aspirations 
of the people of the world, the break is 
sure to come. If, on the other hand, she 
discards her old selfish policy, refrains 
from monopolising all the good things of 
the earth, and unchains the races held in 
subjection by brute force only, she may 
escape the terrible fate that always befalls 
those who disregard in actual practice the 
fundamental principles of humanity and 
justice. History repeats itself. And in 
this case we may witness the interesting 
spectacle of one brute force rising up to 
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crush another — more violent and ghoulish 
but less powerful in point of actual 
strength, than the first. 

Xndia.fi Nationalist As stated in another 
Movement and editorial in this issue, 
Japan’s Obliga- the non-coopcration 
tion to Great movement is in full 
Britain. swing in India. In 
some Provinces the College students have 
held meetings and passed resolutions ask- 
ing the management to sever all connec- 
tions with the government. Addressing 
the students of the Allahabad Colleges, 
who arc strong supporters of the non- 
cooperation movement, Mrs. Annie Bcsant, 
President of the Thcosophical Society, who 
has consistently opposed the agitation from 
its very inception, is reported in the Ben- 
galee of 6th November last to have said: 
“ If you keep yourselves to this way, there 
will be trouble, and you will have to face 
the tremendous power of England, which 
is armed from head to foot and which will 
be supported by Japan (Italics ours)." 

It is certainly surprising that a responsi- 
ble person of Mrs. Besanl's position, i nielli- ‘ 
gence and wide international knowledge, 
should not be aware of the fact that the 
Anglo -Japan esc Alliance nowhere says that 
Japan will come to the aid of Great 
Britain in case of a revolution in India. 
According to this Alliance Japan is to 
assist England only when India is attacked 
by a third party from outside. If there 
be a revolution in India Japan has no 
obligation to go there and suppress it. 
We have no other motive in writing this 
than to remove the misunderstanding that 
might have been created by Mrs. Besant's 
statement. 

Non-Cooperation The special session of 
Movement the Indian National 
in India. Congress, the non- 
official Parliament of 
India, was held in September last under 
the presidency of. tliat distinguished Indian 
leader, Mr. Lajpat Rai. The resolution 


on “non-cooperation with the Govern- 
ment ” introduced by Mahatma (Saint) 
Gandhi was passed by an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates present. In a 
previous issue we published a summary of 
the resolution. The complete resolution 
runs as follows : 

“ In view of the fact that on the 
Khilafat question both the Indian and 
Imperial Governments have signally failed 
in their* duty towards the Musulmans of 
India, and the Prime Minister has deli- 
berately broken his pledged word given 
to them and that it is the duty of every 
non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate 
manner to assist his Musulman brother in 
his attempt to remove the religious cala- 
mity that has overtaken him: 

“ And in view* of the fact that in the 
matter of the events of the April of 1919 
both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent 
people of the Punjab and punish officers 
guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behavi- 
our towards them and have exonerated 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly or indirectly responsible fur the 
most of the official crimes and callous to 
the sufferings of the people placed under 
his administration, and that the Debate in 
the House of Lords betrayed a woeful 
lack of sympathy with the people of 
India and showed virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and frightfulness 
adopted in the Punjab and that the latest 
Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire 
absence of repentance in the matters of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab: 

“ This Congress is of opinion that there 
can be no contentment in India without 
redress of the two aforementioned wrongs 
and that the only effectual means to vindi- 
cate national honour and to prevent a 
repetition of similar wrongs in future is the 
establishment of Swarajya (Self-govern- 
ment). This Congress is further of opinion 
that there is no course left open for the 
people of India but to approve of and 
adopt the policy of progressive non-violent 
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nou-co-operatioti until the said wrongs are 
righted and Swarajya is established \ 

“ And inasmuch as a beginning should 
be made by the classes who have hitherto 
moulded and represented opinion and inas- 
much as Government consolidates its 
power through titles and honours bestowed 
on the people, through schools controlled 
by it, its law courts and its legislative 
councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
in the prosecution of the movement to 
take the minimum risk and to call for the 
least sacrifice compatible with the attain- 
ment of the desired object, this Congress 
earnestly advises-- 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary 
offices and resignation from nominated 
seats in local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government 
levees. Durbars, and other official and 
semi-official functions held by Government 
officials or in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from 
Schools and Colleges owned, aided or con- 
trolled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of 
National Schools and Colleges in the 
various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts 
by lawyers and litigants and establishment 
of private arbitration courts by their aid 
for the settlement of private disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, 
clerical and labouring classes to offer 
themselves as recruits for service in Me- 
sopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their 
candidature for election to the Reformed 
Councils and refusal on the part of the 
voters to vote for any candidate who may 
despite the Congress advice offer himself 
for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 

And inasmuch as the Non-Cooperation 
movement has been conceived as a measure 
of discipline and self-sacrifice, without which 
no nation can make real progress, and 
inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of Non-Co- 


operation to every man, woman and child 
for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi 
(use of indigenous articles) in piecegoods 
on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the ex- 
isting mills of India with indigenous capital 
and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the require- 
ments of the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Con- 
gress advises immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on a large scale by 
reviving handspinning in every home and 
hand-weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their 
ancient and honourable calling for want of 
encouragement.” 

From the Indian papers to hand we 
learn that the non-cooperation movement 
is making a great headway. Not only 
many distinguished Indians have given up 
their titles and honorary offices, but a 
large number of intending candidates for 
the new Legislative Councils have with- 
drawn their candidature. Efforts arc being 
made to boycott the government educa- 
tional institutions and law courts. Some 
people have already withdrawn their 
children from Government colleges. The 
Indian leaders declare that they have lost 
all faith in the British Government which 
is dominated by the force of anarchy, 
injustice and exploitation. So long as this 
government remains, there is no hope for 
India’s regeneration. What they therefore 
want is the establishment of a Swarajya 
(Self-Government), and this, in their 
opinion, can only be effected by paralysing 
the present bureaucratic government by 
withdrawing all cooperation from it. They 
hold that for a people kept in a disarmed 
and emasculated state and held in subjec- 
tion by the naked sword, the non-coopera- 
tion movement is the only effective weapon 
to recover their rights from the alien 
usurpers. 

Reports coming from India every week 
are disquieting. People's minds are greatly 
excited over the condonation by , the 
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government of the barbarous excesses com- 
mitted by the English officials in the 
Punjab. Unless the demands of the Indians 
are fully met and thereby the discontent 
is allayed, there is every likelihood of the 
machinery of the government being brought 
to a complete standstill. 

Amritsar Massacre We noticed in our 
and the Japan last number how 
Chronicle. the Japan (■ 'hronicle 

had come down 
upon us because we performed our journal- 
istic duties by giving publicity to and 
passing criticisms on the blood-curdling 
acts of General Dyer. The contention of 
our contemporary that the General had 
received adequate punishment has already 
been thoroughly exploded. Here are, 
however, some more facts on the subject 
which will convince all as to the painfully 
inadequate penalty awarded to a man who 
is primarily responsible for the wanton 
killing of over 1,200 human beings and the 
wounding of three times that number. In 
reply to a question of an Indian member 
in the Imperial Legislative Council of India, 
the Commander-in-Chief said that General 
Dyer, on account of his compulsory re- 
tirement, would draw the retired pay, that 
is, X’850-10. S. annually, till the 9th October 
1921, and that on and after that date he 
would be drawing X 900 per annum, the 
usual rate of pension, from the Indian 
revenues. It means that but for General 
Dyer's being placed on a retired pay he 
would have continued to draw his full 
salary till October 9, 1921, the date of 
his retirement in the usual course. His 
financial loss, therefore, amounts to a few 
hundred pounds only. Again, although he 
will be drawing a reduced pay until Octo- 
ber next, he will have to do no work 
during the period. If our contemporary 
considers it as a sufficient punishment for 
the crime of Dyer, then we cannot help 
remarking that its conception of justice 
carries a meaning different from what is 
understood by the civilised world. 


. Dyer has been acclaimed a national hero. 
He is going to get a gift of £ 20,000 from 
his country men and women for his valiant 
deed in the Jallianwalla Bagh. His full 
pension of £ 900 has been assured. The 
House of Lords has passed what is practi- 
cally a vote of censure on the action of 
the British cabinet in compulsorily retiring 
him. And do not all these facts combined 
together constitute a severe punishment for 
him ? Whoever raises any cry against the 
insufficiency of the penalty should be 
hanged from the topmost bough of the 
nearest tree, is the opinion of our British 
friends and their mouth-pieces ! 

Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the 
Theosophical Society, has put the entire 
situation in a nut-shell. Addressing the 
English readers whom she asks to think 
for themselves, Mrs. Besant, in an admirably 
written article in the (Tnited India , says: 
“ If that Jallianwalla Bagh crowd of men, 
with infants in their arms and little children 
playing, shut up in a dosed space, had 
been of English men, English babies, Eng’ 
lish children, and if three or four thousand 
of them had been killed and wounded, and 
the wounded left to gasp for water all the 
long, hot night while curfew order hinder- 
ed any from reaching them with aid; if 
this coldblooded massacre had been per- 
petrated in Ludgatc Circus, with even 
outlet closed, would you have been satis- 
fied to see the General Commanding com- 
pulsorily retired on retired pay? If your 
little sons had been made to walk sixteen 
miles a day in the burning sun, if your 
husbands had been locketl up in iron cages 
four feet high, if your wives had had their 
clothes torn off the parts of their bodies 
it was dishonour to expose before men. 
would you be contented that the brutal 
tormentors should be allowed to slip away 
unpunished, or remain in power in tho 
places where their cruelties were wrought ? 
Why, all England would be mad with fury 
against these criminals if they had treated 
English men, women and children as they 
treated Indians— and Indians feel just the 
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same as you would feel. The Non-Co- 
operation movement is one of disgust 
against the race that breeds such men; 
only, with their inner sense of justice, they 
discriminate even in their disgust, and only 
refuse to have anything to do with the 
Government that will not do them justice, 
or with those that represent it. They 
draw away from them with passionate 
revulsion.” 

Greece and the The recent election 
Principle Of Self- in ( Greece has resulted 
Determination. in a crushing defeat 
of M. Venizelos and 
his jarty. This adverse result nay be 
attributed to the hostile feelings of the 
people against the policy of blood and 
iron pursued by Venizelos. It will be 
within the recollection of our readers how 
during the last war this gentleman 
supported by foreign gold and foreign 
bayonets succeeded in driving his King 
out of the country — an act of abomi- 
nable treachery — and in usurping the 
power. He set up a dummy King 
and then indulged in a veritable reign of 
terror. Searches, arrests and execution 
were the order of the day. Public opinion 
was completely silenced and the world 
flooded with the version of his party 
alone. The allies finding in him an easy 
and convenient tool utilised the resources 
of Greece for the furtherance of their 
ambitious designs. Even after the con- 
clusion of peace Greek troops were being 
used in fighting the Turkish nationalist 
forces. The shameful massacre of 15,000 
Turks in Balikcsri, already commented 
upon in our Last number, .was carried out 
under the orders of Greek officers belong- 
ing to his party. Not only Venizelos 
and his followers played the parts of 
autocrats in the internal administration of 
the country, but they had scant respects 
•for international laws. 

It was clear from the very beginning 
of his regime of terror that as soon as 
normal conditions returned, his downfall 


was sure. It has happened so; and the 
Greek 1 people have unmistakably expressed 
themselves against the party of a tyrant. 

The fact that the public opinion of 
Greece now favours the return of the 
former King Constantine has upset the 
mental equilibrium of France and Great 
Britain. They have publicly announced 
that the character of the government of 
Greece must be determined by them. Is 
it not a fine example of the enforcement 
of the principle of self-determination ? 
The whole of Greece wants their former 
King back. But France and Great 
Britain would allow, nothing of the 
sort. It is they who must decide the 
future destinies of the Greek people ! And 
these are the two countries whose poli- 
ticians hise no opportunity of giving out 
to the world that they and they alone are 
the champions of justice and humanity !! 

So-called Christians An esteemed En- 
and Colour glish lady in the 
Prejudice. course of a letter 

to the editor of 
the Asian Review dwells upon the subject 
of the colour prejudice as manifested by 
most white Christians. She writes : 
“ With regard to the Jewish question 
also, this antagonism is identical with the 
growing anti -Japanese feeling ; colour is 
at the root. Quite lately, two visitors 
came to see me -separately. One, an 
American, asked me if I did not always 
feel repulsed — nauseated — when in contact 
with a Jew ? I replied with surprise, 4 On 
the contrary, I have very good Jewish 
friends. And, if you feel like that how 
can you care for the Bible, written, as it 
is, from cover to cover by Jews and for 
Jews ? And what should you do it our 
Lord and His Apostles were to enter the 
room ? * This was to a Protestant lady. 
The next was an English Roman Catholic, 
aifti our talk was somewhat similar. To 
my above question she replied, 4 Yes, I 
know, M I always wish that our Lord 
liad belonged to some other nation — such as 
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the Greeks; don't you ? 9 To me it is all 
so disgusting that people with such views 
call themselves Christians . But it is the 
same way that foreign professionals here 
make a comfortable living out of the 
Japanese, and dislike and denounce them ! 
As to the ‘blacks', I don't think we 
have much of that ‘anti-nigger' spirit 
among the British ; but the way 
the Americans speak of the Negroes 
there — 4 in God's own country ’ witli the 
most vindictive hatred, fills one with 
horror; and look at their conduct in 
Haiti; ;md yet they denounce the Japan- 
ese in Korea ! Why not confine the 
whites to three Continents, and let the 
Black and Yellow races live in peace in 
the remaining two ? " What the correspon- 
dent says is a truism and any comment 
is superfluous. 

Christianity as Colonel Weddell of the 
Seen by the British Army went to 
Tibetans. Tibet with the last 
British expedition. Dur- 
ing his stay there he met the Tibetan 
High Priest and had a talk with him 
about the Christian religion. He tried to 
convince the Priest of the excellence of 
Christianity and said that the Christians 
never deviated from the path laid down 
by their master Jesus Christ. But the unso- 
phisticated Priest could not bring himself to 
believe in what the Colonel told him, 
having, as he had, before him glittering 
examples of unchristian work of aggression 
as practised by the very Colonel and his 
compatriots. But let us quote the Colonel : 
“ 1 told him tliat the main spring of 
Christ's doctrine was ‘peace and good 
will to men’ as was Buddha's, that Christ 
had said ‘Love your neighbour as your- 
self,' ‘ Love your enemies,’ and that our 
Christian commandments were of exactly 
the same number as Buddha's decalogue 

On this he exclaimed bitterly, 

smarting under the defeat inflicted on his 
country by our troops: ‘The Knglish have 
no religion at all V And on my enquiring 


why he thought so, he replied deliberately 
and emphatically, ‘ Because I know it. 
Because I see it for myself in the faces 
and action of your people. They all 
have hard hearts and are specially trained 

to take life and to fight ’ I assured him 

that the people of England spend enor- 
mous sums of money on religion, and 
everywhere have built beautiful churches, 
several hundreds of which are much finer 
and more costly than any temple in 
Tibet, and that the commentaries and 
other books on our religion would fill 
enormous libraries many times larger than 
those of the Tibetan monasteries, and 
that their priests were real ecclesiastics, 
preaching to and teaching the people, 
unlike the llamas who never teach the 
people, but keep all their education within 
their order, and are therefore not ecclesi- 
astics. Hereupon he answered with a fine 
scorn, ‘ But what is the good of all these 
buildings and all these books and teachings, 
if the people do not read them, or, in any 
case, do not practise their maxims 1"' The 
Christian Colonel found the High Priest 
a hard nut to crack. He continues: “ As 
he was so hopelessly biassed, I could 
only reply that I hoped he would judge 
us more generously when he knew' us 
better." What a brazen-faccdness ! The 
Colonel and his friends had gone there 
for no other purpose than that of relieving 
the Tibetans of their burden of land and 
treasures. They liad already given them 
a taste of the Christian virtues by their 
maxim guns; they had killed during the 
process of the manifestation of the 
superiority of their civilization a large 
number of Tibetans and desolated the 
greater portion of the country. Yet the 
Colonel wondered why the Tibetan Priest 
could not appreciate the blessings of 
Christianity ! 

Fortunately for the Colonel the Tibetan 
Priest was probably not acquainted with 
the history of the “ notorious exploits " 
of the Colonel’s fellow-countrymen in 
other parts of the world and hence could 
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not give a more suitable and effective 
retort. 

Fall of Anti-Soviet So Wrangel in the 
Leaders. South and Setni- 

onov in the East 
have gone the way of Denikin and Kol- 
chak. There remains no more anti-Soviet 
factor and the whole of Russia is practical- 
ly under the undisputed sway of I.cnin and 
his coworkers. France, the most implaca- 
ble foe of Soviet Russia, has received the 
greatest shock in the fall of Wrangel. It 
was she who was mainly responsible for 
egging the anti-Soviet leaders to fight the 
Bolsheviks. For this purpose she spent 
enormous sums of money and sacrificed 
many valuable lives. But all her efforts 
have proved abortive in the end. Soviet- 
ism now reigns supreme in the land of 
the fomer Czars. 

England, shrewd and far-seeing as she 
always is, knew that it was difficult to 
crush Bolshevism by force of arms. This 
actuated her to commence flirtations with 
Russia at the time of the Russian advance 
upon Poland. When, however, the fortune 
of war turned in favour of Poland, on one 
or another pretext she put off or rather 
broke off the negotiations which she had 
been carrying on with the commercial 
representatives of Russia. She apparently 
thought that the Polish victory was the 
beginning of the end of the regime of 
Lenin. But the Soviet leaders had many 
surprises in store. They readily agreed to 
the terms of Poland and then turned their 
-attention towards Wrangel. They con- 
centrated all their forces in the South and 
dealt Wrangel a death-blow, , which ended 
the adventerous career of another anti- 
Soviet leader backed by foreign gold. 
The collapse of Wrangel has furnished 
England another lesson, and her Premier 
is at this writing busy in discussing the 
details of the commercial agreement with 
the representative of Russia. It is possi- 
ble that before this gets into print, the 
agreement will have become an accompli- 


shed fact. 

France has accepted the decision of the 
British government to open commercial 
relations with Russia with philosophic 
calmness. Before many months pass, we 
may see her following in the footsteps of 
her ally on the other side of the channel. 

America lias up to this day maintained 
a strong opposition against any sort of 
dealing with Soviet Russia, but she lias 
no objection to individual citizens carrying 
on trade with the Bolsheviks. The term 
of the present administration is to end 
shortly. This apparently makes the authori- 
ties unwilling to cast out any definite 
policy. Till the inauguration of the next 
President, we may nol know the exact 
attitude of America towards Lenin. But 
the public opinion of America is in favour 
of opening commercial relations with 
Russia at once, and ail American citizen, 
Mr. Vanderlip, has already obtained valua- 
ble-concessions from the Moscow govern- 
ment. 

The question which concerns us most is 
that of Siberia. All the anti-Bolshevik 
forces have been swept away. The Ver- 
kne-l7dinsk, Chita and Vladivostok Govern- 
ments arc all dominated by the Bolshe- 
viks. Now is the time for Japan to 
determine a permanent policy. Any shilly 
slial lying or vacillating attitude is bound 
to cause an incalculable harm to the cause 
of the Empire. 

As matters stand at present, Lenin’s is 
the only properly constituted government 
in Russia. The Siberian governments are 
component parts of the Moscow govern- 
ment. If we are to ojien diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia, we must deal with 
Moscow. We need not enter into the 
discussion of the merits or demerits of 
Bolshevism. The principle of Sovietism 
concerns the Russians and they are the 
best judges of it. If they are satisfied with 
it we cannot have any plausible reason to 
refuse to recognise their government merely 
on account of this doctrine. If Lenin’s 
government is willing to conform to the 
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international practices and laws in vogue 
among the civilised nations, there is no 
reason why diplomatic recognition should 
not be granted to Moscow. The interests 
of the Empire dictate that the Moscow 
government be recognised at once. 

Chientao Chientao is in Manchuria. A 
Expedition. Chinese Military ( inventor is 
in charge of the place. After 
the failure of the independence movement 
in Korea last year many malcontent Kore- 
ans made the place their headquarters. 
They established garrisons, military train- 
ing camps and arms depots in Chientao. 
Although the Japanese authorities notified 
the Chinese (Jovernment of the activities 
of these people, the Peking (iovernment 
as well as the local officials did not take 
any suitable measure. The situation gradu- 
ally grew worse. Emboldened by the 
inaction of the Chinese (iovernment, they 
carried on their nefarious campaign openly. 
At last they, together with a number of 
Russians and Chinese, attacked the Japan- 
ese Consulate, set fire to it, murdered 
Japanese civilians and police officials, killed 
many innocent Chinese and Koreans, des- 
troyed the public buildings and committed 
other diabolical outrages. Japan was there- 
fore compelled to send armed forces there- 
to dis|)erse the bands and to restore i>eacc 
and order. According to the latest infor- 
mation, the district has been completely 
cleared of the rebels and peace restored. 
During the operation there were a number 
of casualties on both sides. A few hundreds 
of rifles and other small arms and a few 
machine-guns were captured. The number 
of prisoners taken has already mounted to 
more than 300 and many are still surrender- 
ing. 


In connection with the operation, some 
Canadian missionaries have made grave 
allegations against the behaviour of our 
troops. In their letters published in a local 
American daily they have accused our 
troops of acts of cruelties. It is stated 
therein that innocent Koreans have been 
executed, Christian schools and churches 
destroyed and Christian villages burned 
down. The accusations arc indeed serious 
and vitally affect the honour and prestige 
of the Empire. These are Prussian methods 
and no loyal [acinose can lend his counte- 
nance to this kind of frightfulness. 

It is a fact that a few foreign mission- 
aries had a hand in the indcixmdcnce move- 
ment of Korea last year and in the circula- 
tion of unfounded stories of Japanese 
cruelties in connection with the suppression 
of the movement. Phis makes us hesitate 
to believe in all that they have published. 
Moreover, a representative of the War 
Office has unequivocally denied the allega- 
tions, and called them anti-Japanese pro- 
paganda, pure and simple. 'Pile accusations 
are, however, serious enough to be dismissed 
as anti-Japanese propaganda, unless sufficient 
evidences be adduced and made public 
proving them to be so. ft is needless t* • 
say that a very grave situation has been 
created by the various reports emanating 
from different sources. It is the supreme 
duty of our government to clear the atmos- 
phety of suspicion prevalent by the ap 
pointment of a committee, which will enjoy 
the confidence of the public, fin* going inl« > 
the whole affair and publishing the trutli 
before the world. Our national honour and 
the good name of our army arc at stake. 
And nothing short of an impartial investi- 
gation into the incidents can uphold the 
dignity and prestige of the Empire.- 
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Abolition of Racial Discrimination. 

By Marquis Siiigkk<hiu Okuma. 


When the race equality proposal was 
rejected by the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, Viscount Makino, the Jai>anese 
delegate, made it known to the Conference 
that Japan would seize every opportunity 
of re-introducing the same measure. 
Therefore I cxcpectcd that at the recent 
meeting of the Teague Assembly, Japan 
would move the same proposition. But 
a Geneva message reports that Viscount 
Ishii, Japan's delegate, has declared that 
Ja|mn would not introduce any race 
equality proposition in any concrete form 
now, but would await a favorable oppor- 
tunity. What is meant by the so called 
favorable opportunity can not be known 
from the too brief despatch, but I can 
not help regretting that Japan lias failed 
to introduce the proposition at the As- 
sembly. 

It is needless to say that this question 
is a momentous issue for the sake of 
humanity at large and the peace of the 
world. Japan, whose chief concern is 
the welfare of humanity, considers it her 
mission to put forth her best endeavours 
for a happy solution of the question. 

In view, however, of the current 
situation in the world, it can not be 
expected that Japan will succeed in 
realising her object by introducing the 
proposition only once or twice. If we, 
Japanese, are to have racial equality 
prevail in the world, we should devote 
ourselves to this lofty cause with unswerv- 
ing allegiance until success is attained. 

In discussing here the question of the 
abolition of all racial discriminations, I 
urge the Government to keep up a hard 
fight, and take every possible opportunity 
of furthering the cause, instead of pursu- 
ing the go-esay attitude as shown by 
Viscount Ishii ; it should also counsel the 
people in general to be firmly united in 


carrying out the humane campaign to a 
glorious conclusion. 

Confucius, the ancient saint of China, 
taught that all the peoples of the earth 
were brethren; Shaka Muni, the founder of 
Buddhism, preached that all human beings 
were equal — ; and Christ, the founder of 
Christianity, emphasised the necessity of 
philanthropy. They were the founders of 
the three leading religions. They came 
into the world at different times and in 
different places ; yet their teachings were 
unquestionably centered upon the Truth 
and the necessity of human equality. 
God makes no discrimination against any 
race or any man. Men • are created to 
be equal and to have equal rights. 

With the steadily increasing propaga- 
tion of mankind the struggle for existence 
lias been growing keener and keener, 
tending toward the dominance of the 
stronger over the weaker; — the latter 
groaning pitiably under inhuman oppression. 
The strong having step by step come to 
occupy an advantageous position in 
society, the class system has gradually 
been established; and it is through such 
processes, that nobles, commons, and 
slaves have come to exist. 

It is familiar to every reader of history 
the oppression and exploitations of the 
slave classes. The founders of the great 
religions tried to remove these flagrant 
evils — preaching cosmopolitanism, equality 
and philanthropy. The ‘minor religions 
liave also taken up the key-note of 
philanthropy based upon the equality of 
the human race, which is the will of god 
and the fundamental principle of the 
universe. 

Although classes have been created in 
the society by the struggle for existence, 
the true origin of the slave system is 
doubtless due to internecine wars — the 
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conquerors claiming the conquered as 
their slaves. 

We may read with pride the pages of 
cur Japanese history — “ slave ” does not 
sully its pages. But there are circumstan- 
ces which make us doubt whether our 
ancestors, in their conquest of the Korean 
Peninsula, did not bring the vanquished 
warriors of the Ye and Myaku tribes to 
Japan and force them into the occupations 
which were held in contempt by true born 
natives — such as footgear-makers, but- 
chers and janitors. The history of ancient 
Europe is black with its boastful records 
of reducing the vanquished warriors to 
slaves. The Babylonian Captivity has all 
the thrilling episodes of a modern tale of 
horror. The slave system met with 
approval in Europe. Socrates and Plato 
recognised the necessity of this system, 
discovering in it a vital by-product of 
social life. 

The ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Greeks and Romans brought forth ample 
excuse for its survival. Even modern 
Europe did not develop a conscience 
sufficiently active, to bring about the 
expulsion of this baneful system ; ;ind 
not until the slave system became a 
fitting tool to force a civil war in America, 
did we see its end even there. The 
measure of a man’s power and influence 
was the number of slaves in his posses- 
sion. 

In spite of the support given to the 
slave system by the Greek philosophers 
it was unequivocally denounced by C hrist 
who tried to loosen the galling chains. 
Thus in pursuance of the teachings of Christ 
his followers waged war on Rome. Here 
it may be mentioned out of justice to Great 
Britain that she was the first to launch the 
anti-slave agitation, the law for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves being enacted in 1807 
and promulgated about a quarter of a 
century later. However, it may not be 
out of place here to express doubts as to 
whether the true emancipation of slaves 
has yet been realized in this world. 


I weaving aside the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, the slaves of modern times were 
mostly the Negroes of Africa, although 
it is known that they at times captured 
both white and non-white men in the 
Orient. There is a great difference 
between the Europeans and the African 
negroes, not only in the color of skins 
but also in their physiques, constitutions, 
standard of living, customs and manners. 
It seems that the intellects and abilities 
of the negroes are much inferior to the 
Europeans, but this is entirely due to the 
fact that their material civilisation still 
lingers in a backward condition, they 
themselves being in a primitive state. 
Therefore no body can say that under 
scientific civilisation their intellects and 
abilities may not improve and become as 
developed as those of the Europeans, to 
say nothing of outstripping the Europeans 
in their fine physique. 

There is no difference whatever in the 
human side of the natures of the white, 
the yellow’, the browm, the coppcr-colorcd, 
and the negro races ; the differences in 
the color of their skins have been brought 
about through the environs in which they 
found themselves. The peoples migrating 
to Europe were affected by the glaciers; 
hence their white skins. Likewise, the 
l>coples in Central Asia and the Ear 
East were affected by the yellow' soil 
and they became yellow'. Africa is under 
a scorching sun, and the Africans became 
dark. This process has been intensified 
through heredity. Other races have also 
been affected by their surroundings. 

The negroes in America, now numbering 
more than eleven millions, are not yet 
emanciptcd in the true sense of the 
word. The American law prohibits all 
invidious discrimination against the 
negroes; yet they are subjected to con- 
stant persecutions by the Americans whose 
prejudices against them are too deep rootaj 
to be dismissed by the mere promulgation 
of laws. Worst of all 9 the negroes in 
America are from time to time lynched— 
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a vindictive method, the parallel of whichs 
can not be found in the history of even 
the barbarians of the world. It is sure 
that the day will come when the negroes 
may enjoy perfect freedom in America, but 
it may be well for the Americans to 
remember that the lynching system will 
leave a blot “ in the American Scutcheon.' 1 . 

There may be many reasons why these 
people are despised by the white races. 
But one of them, and perhaps the 
strongest, may be the fact that the negroes 
have had no country of their own. They 
failed to organise a perfect body jjolitic. 

As for the Asiatic races, the Persians, 
the Huns, the Turks, the Tartars, 
the Mongols, and the Arabs inces- 
santly invaded Europe for centuries to 
the great annoyance of the European 
peoples. Especially active were the 
Arabs who, under the guidance of Mahom- 
met and his successors, cleared tffe 
western part of Asia and the northern 
part of Africa of the white people and 
penetrated into Europe. Jerusalem," the 
holy place of the Europeans, too fell into 
their hands. To recover it, the Europeans 
organised the Crusades which lasted about 
a century. The Crusaders had a hard 
time of it, their enemy the Saracens, who 
believed in Mohammedanism, being too 
strong for them. The Crusade only' served 
to exhaust the strength of the Europeans, 
who failed to recover the holy place not- 
withstanding all their best efforts. What 
was worse, the Crusaders were attacked 
by pestilence which dealt a death blow 
to their enterprise. The Saracens were 
later replaced by the Turks who founded 
the Ottoman Empire, establishing their 
influence not only in Asia, but in the 
Balkans too. They crossed the Bosphorus 
Straits conquered the Balkan Peninsula, 
and carried their triumphant banner as 
far as Hungary and Austria. Thus the 
white peoples were harrassed by the Asiatic 
races for more than two thousand years. 
Hus is the reason why they dread and 
abhor the latter. 


The' Renaissance during the middle ages 
stimulated the progress of the material 
civilisation in Europe and helped the 
inhabitants to grow richer and stronger 
than the Asiatic races who kept on 
slumbering in their old well welded 
civilisation. Being seized by an insatiable 
aggressive desire, the Europeans took full 
advantage of their lethargy and swooped 
down on India and other parts of Asia. 
They cither conquered the Asiatic peoples 
by pergery, forgery, fraud and force or 
dominated them economically. The ascen- 
dancy' of the white races is due to the 
fact that they came into the possession 
of material civilisation a little earlier than 
their non-white brethren. 

The whites arc obsessed with the 
mistaken theory that they are superior 
to all other races. This is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of the 
realisation of racial equality'. 

Now the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Mongolians, the Turks, the Indians, the 
Afghans, the Persians, the Arabs, the 
Malayans, the American aborigines, and 
the African peoples are all non-white. 
They' are all held in contempt by the 
whites. And it is the common belief 
among the whites that the darker the 
skin is, the inferior is the possessor of 
it. It is based neither upon science, nor 
upon any' positive experience. It is a 
mere superstition backed by historical 
prejudices. 

The whites are of the conviction that 
they are too superior a j>eople to be 
governed by their non-white brethren. 
Therefore, they demand the privilege of 
extraterritoriality in the countries of the 
Asiatic races. They establish their own 
courts and trample under foot the laws 
and courts of the latter. Not only 
Japan, but Turkey, Persia, Siam, and 
China too have suffered — and some of 
them are still suffering — from the iniquitous 
operation of this law. This is unreasonable, 
to say the least; but the Asiatic peoples 
were forced to recognise it, simp 1 
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because of their weakness. 

Of the non-white countries, Japan had 
taken the lead in introducing the best 
parts of European civilisation — including 
its military side too. She codified her 
laws, and reformed her police, judicial and 
military systems, thus placing almost on 
an equal footing with that of the European 
countries. Therefore, the Europeans were 
compelled to withdraw their extrater- 
ritorial rights from Japan. 

For some time after the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, the whites regarded 
with some misgivings the judicial opera- 
tions in this country. Hut later events 
fully demonstrated that there was no 
cause for anxiety concerning the judicial 
system of this country, nor was the 
culture of Japan inferior to that of Europe. 

The example set by Japan has convinced 
the other Asiatic races of the possibility 
on their part to be on an equal footing 
with the white races, if only they endeavor 
to reform their politics and adopt the 
needed portion of European civilisation. 
In other words, the rise of Japan and 
the consequent abolition of extraterritori- 
ality have exploded the superstition that 
the world is to be ruled by the whites. 

In this connection, the whites at first 
believed that Japan's civilisation was a 
mere imitation or a mere veneer, and 
that it was only fine in appearance, but 
entirely hollow in truth and void of 
sustainability. The result of the Sino- 
Japanese war, however, was a great 
surprise to the Euroj jeans, when Japan 
came out victorious. The Europeans 
were again taken aback by the outcome 
of the Russo-Japanese war, in which 
Russia, one of the strongest white nations, 
with a most powerful army, was beaten 
by a non-white nation of the Far East. 
They then thought Japan's victory a 
miracle, and consoled themselves with this 
reasoning: “ It is true that Japan is 

strong in military strength, but she is 
poor.. * So she will be ruined economically, 
because .of her jpdiscreet attempt to 


maintain* a large army. The Japanese can 
not possibly be on an equal footing with 
the white peoples after all.” 

But what happened after the. Russo- 
Japanese war came as a miserable dis- 
appointment to the whites. Since the 
war with Russia, Japan's industry witnessed 
phenomenal development. Hitherto, she 
was entirely dependent upon other coun- 
tries for the supply of machinery and 
industrial products, but after the war she 
began to export her industrial products 
and machines to the outside world, thus 
her status from that of an importer to 
that of an exporter. Previous to the 
war, the foreign trade of this country was 
transported in foreign bottoms, but now 
Japanese ships began to transport Japanese 
goods as well as the manufactures of 
foreign countries. Vessels under the 
Japanese flag arc at the present time 
making their appearances in all parts of 
the globe. 

Just as the victory in war testified to 
the military strength, the development in 
industry, shipping, and commerce account- 
ed for the growing national wealth. In 
consequence, the white peoples were 
obliged to give up their mistaken idea 
about Japan. 

Later the substantial contributions made 
by her to the Allied cause in the great 
European war ranked her among the Big 
Five. Thus Japan has demonstrated the 
possibility on the part of non-white races 
to take rank with the white people if 
only they exert themselves. 

Some whites regard the development of 
Japan as unjustifiable deprivation of their 
own rights. They either instigate a non- 
white race against Japan or plan to 
organise a league of the white nations to 
perpetuate a white supremacy in the 
world. Be it remembered, however, that 
no unjust and unresonable agitation against 
this country will ever succeed, as God 
never, sides with unjust caqse on any 
occasion* 

It is, of course, true that there are 
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atilt peoples in .this world who are so 
backward in civilisation that they can not 
at once be admitted . into the international 
family on an equal footing. Hut it will 
never do to give discriminatory treatment 
to them. What is needed is to proffer 
proper guidance and direction tu them. 
And, when they have reached a certain 
stage of civilisation, they should be given 
an equal place and rank in the comity of 
the nations. Although most of the 
Asiatic nations are fully the peer of the 


Eurojxian nations, yet they are discrim- 
inated against because of the colour o 
their skin. The root-can.^ of it lies in 
the perverted feeling of racial superiority 
entertained by the whites. If things 
are allowed to proceed in the present 
way, tile re is every likelihood that the 
peace of the world may be endangered. 
It therefore behoves all who are well- 
wishers of mankind to exert their utmost 
to remove this gross injustice immediately. 


The New Anti=Japanese Land Law In California 

By Bakun Yosiiiko Sxkatani 


It is extremely deplorable tint an 
ineffaceable blot has been placed on the 
annals of friendship between America and 
Japan, by passing the new anti-Japanese 
land law’ through an initiative measure on 
the jsirt of California. This feeling of 
regret, I think, will be slmrod by all the 
Americans interested in world politics 
as well as in the promotion of international 
friendship. 

The new anti -Japanese land law* of 
California aims at reducing all the Japan- 
ese residents in California to farm laborers, 
prohibiting them to Own or lease land 
hereafter. 

The Americans profess to respect 
liberty so much. Why then do they 
try to place restrictions on the liberty of 
the Japanese residents and hinder them 
from advancing their social status from 
that of the laborer to that of the land 
owner? WTiat explanation could the 
American^ give to this query ? 

The Americans regard the Japanese as 
one of the yellow races. But what is 
the so-called difference between the white 
and the yellow races? Could the Ame- 
ricans adduce the difference, if there is 


any, as the justifiable reason for their 
exclusion of the Japanese? 

There are found in America various 
races such as the Negroes and the Indians 
and also there are many believers in strange 
religions .such as Morinonism which appro- 
ves of polygamy. Besides America grants 
entry without making any complaint to 
the Slavs, Turks, and Southern Europeans, 
many of whom are evidently inferior to 
the Japanese immigrants in civilisation. In 
face of these facts, what justification can the 
Americans have to exclude the Japanese ? 

The Americans allege that the Japanese 
are an unassimilable race, their customs 
and manners being different from those 
of the Americans. But assimilation is a 
question of time. If only America will 
give the Japanese residents citizenship 
and be patient enough to wait for their 
assimilation for some time, the Japanese 
will become law-abiding and worthy citizens 
of America. Evidence of this is not far 
to seek, for during the great European 
war, many Japanese residents in America 
responded to the call of their adopted 
country and went to the front under the 
stars and stripes, .while many others 
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liberally took up the liberty loans or did 
their best to increase production so as to 
help America .win the war. 

There may be among the Japanese 
immigrants some illiterate and unscrupulous 
fellows as there are among the Americans 
themselves or among the immigrants from 
other civilised countries. Certainly Japan 
will not complain, if America deport these 
Japanese. But it is unreasonable on the 
part of America to exclude all the Japan- 
ese residents under the pretext that there 
are some unscrupulous men among them. 

In view of the possibility of the arrival 
in the near future of a large number of 
immigrants from the war-devastated Euro- 
pean countries, it is reported that a desire 
is gaining strength in America for the 
prohibition of all immigration, exception 
being made in the cases of the relatives 
of t he Americans. As America is posses- 
sed of a vast territory, it is my belief that 
slic need not take such an unreasonable 
view of the future regarding her immigra- 
tion question. However, America is en- 
tirely at liberty to prohibit immigration, if 
she is inclined to do so. l$ul if America 
discriminates against the Japanese, we 
cannot approve of her policy absolutely. 

When the new anti-Japanese land law 
lias been enacted in California, even those 
Japanese who have lived there more than 
one generation and who have made 
substantial contribution to California by 
bringing under cultivation deserted and 
barren land, will be gradually deprived of 
their land ownership and even prohibited 
from leasing land within the next three 
years. If this is not an unwarrantable 
and unjustifiable persecution of the Japan- 
ese, what is it, pray? 

Seventy years ago, America was kind 
enough to introduce Jajian to the outside 
world, arid since that time she has given 
constant assistance to this country for 
her progress and development. And yet 
the same country which is proud of her 
past clean record of justice and humanity 
is now going to enact an anti-Japanese 


land law which is to deprive the Japan- 
ese of the land owned or leased by them. 

Law may be omnipotent, but is such 
a law just and worthy of the sacred 
traditions of America? 

In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the majority of the Japanese 
residents in California have not immigra- 
ted to America through the encouragement 
of the Japanese Government, but on the 
contrary through either the encouragement 
of America or through the American 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, in 
which they had been living. 

The new anti-Japanese land law contra- 
venes the American Constitution. Besides 
it can not be said to pay respect to the 
spirit of the existing treaties between 
Japan and America. But as negotiations 
are in progress between Mr. Colby, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Shidehara, 
the Japanese Ambassador at Washington, 
I sincerely hope and trust that a solution 
of the question, based upon justice and 
humanity, will be reached between the 
two governments, thus sweeping the 
unholy dust from the clean record of 
friendship between America and Japan 
now of some seventy year's standing. 

The Cock In the Snow 
by Ito Jakuchu. 

iAn Explanation op the Frontispiece .j 

Ito Jakuchu was also known hy the name of 
Ito Jokin or Ito Kciwa. lie was bum in 1716 
in Kyoto aiul dbd in 1800 in his eiglily-fiflh 
year. At first, he supported himself by selling 
vegetables. Later, however, he to >k lessons in \ 
painting under the guidance of the famous master ' 
Kano, lie imitated the ]>aiutiug of the Yuan 
and the Ming dynasties of China ns well as the 
painting of Korin, the distinguished painter in 
this country. < 

lie originated his own school of painting. Es- 
pecially he was skill at in the painting of cocks. ; 

The picture reproduced in the frqplispieoe is ) 
011c of the master works by him. It is a sym- ‘ 
boiled picture, representing tlie early season of ) 
the year full of life and vigour. Besides, as 
this year is the year of the lieu according to \ 
the old style calendar of this country, the picture •] 
Is chosen for the frontispiece. J 
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The Views of the Japanese Nation on 
the California Question. 

By Tsunego Baba. 


Two views prevail in Japan regarding 
the Californian question, namely, the view 
held by the Japanese Government and the 
view maintained by the Japanese nation. 
As they are at variance, our national 
opinion lacks unity and our contention is 
apt to be inconsistent. 

The contention of the Japanese nation 
is comparatively clear and simple. We 
must not be treated as a nation inferior 
to any other in the world. Wc desire 
the Freedom to go without restraint to 
any part of the world. It is only more 
than wc are able to stand, —a nation re- 
cognized as one of the five great powers 
of the world, and holding itself as the 
bulwark of the peace of the Orient, to 
be obliged to see itself looked down upon 
in foreign countries, as being made up of 
an inferior race,- but a matter not to be 
tolerated on the mere ground of human 
development. The first step in the discri- 
minating treatment of Japan was taken by 
the United States of America when she 
objected to the immigration of the Japan- 
ese although she was allowing others, some 
of them being of inferior races of eastern 
and southern Kurope, to come in on a 
grand scale, and forced us 13 years ago 
to prohibit our emigration at our own 
initiative. Then in 1913 she prohibited 
the ownership of land by the Japanese and 
now she is going to prohibit even the 
leasing of land. The Japanese nation not 
only considers this discriminating treat- 
ment an insult by the United States, but 
think also that if it allows itself to be 
subjected to such a discriminating treat- 
4 ment, it would lead to the annihilation of 
all justice in the world. 

Moreover, we would be defeated and left 
behind in the future competition of nations. 


Wc cry for racial equality, not for the 
sake of our dignity but for the sake of 
the maintenance of the existence of our 
race; it is also a struggle to make justice 
triumph. 

But the view held by the Government 
is not such a thorough going one. At 
the Peace Conference, when the delegates 
introduced the racial equality proposal after 
considerable trouble, they emphasised the 
point that they did not mean to touch the 
immigration question. When the Gentle- 
men's agreement was made in 1907, it 
was distinctly promised by our government 
to prohibit the emigration of Japanese 
labourers, and thus it submitted to racial 
inequality with regard to emigration. 
When the government protested against 
tin; Bill to Prohibt Land Ownership in 
1913, it’ stated on the promise not to object 
to the prohibition of immigration but it 
asked to have at least, the Japanese who 
were living in the United States, treated 
equally with other nationals. Since the 
present anti-Japanese law of California has 
been announced the report has leaked out 
that our Government intends to negotiate 
on the basis of putting greater restrictions 
on immigration than before. " Photograph 
marriages ” were prohibited by our own 
initiative before the United States demand- 
ed it ; and now the government is even 
prqxircd to go so far as to prohibit the 
hitherto permitted right of sending for 
families by our immigrants, and will take 
no step whatever to increase the number 
of Japanese settlers, if the United States 
should agree not to undertake any severer 
persecution tlian at present, flic telegrams 
coming from America at least seem to 
lead us to believe, that the position to be 
taken by the Government stands in general 
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on the principles thus reported. 

These principles highly betray the cx- 
pcctation of the nation, which is determined 
not to bear inferior treatment. 

What we feel to be strange is the 
attitude of the Japanese now settled in 
the United States. They do not seem to 
respond to the contention for racial equali- 
ty maintained by our nationals at large 
but rather the}' support the policy of 
imploration, which the ( Government is tak- 
ing. They objected to our representatives* 
proposal of racial equality at the Peace 
Conference last year. They maintain that 
the anti-Japanese feeling of the Californians 
was being mitigated during the war, and 
the right to lease for 3 years hitherto 
permitted was even proposed to be extend- 
ed to 15 years, but unfortunately as result 
of Japan's demand for racial equality at 
Paris, the Californians have been alarmed 
and have commenced to suspect that Japin 
is intending to send immigrants again. 
The present anti-Japanese Hill they say, 
has been brought about as the consec |ucnce, 
and that whenever the Japanese cry for 
racial equality, the Japanese settled at 
California are the sufferers. For the interest 
of the Japanese in the United States, it 
might be said that Japan had better not 
declare racial equality, but considered from 
the stand point of the Japanese nation, 
we think such opposition is rather selfish. 
As they are already in the United States, 
they may not want their fellow country- 
men to come over there, but would 
rather remain at ln»n»,\ They prefer to 
develop themselves alone in the Uni tec l 
States. Such ’sentiment they may be sus- 
|iected to nourish. If that is the real case 
the Japanese in the United States will be 
obliged to be contented with racial discri- 
mination and to renounce their natural 
rights. This is a matter, they should 
reconsider well. We should never advocate 
listening to the voice of the Japanese in 
the United States alone and betray the 
future destiny of our nation. 

When various races in the world come 


to a variance and a racial war breaks out 
at last, humanity would be simply brutaliz- 
ed. The yellow race is a race of human 
beings just as the white race is fc To set 
up an artificial discrimination between 
them, is not only contrary to the principle 
of human existence, but also not compati- 
ble with reason. 

To maintain this racial discrimination, 
the Americans combine it with the prin- 
ciples of nationalism. In explaining the 
exclusion of the Japmese, they emphasize 
that it is not a racial question, but a mere 
means of self-defence to protect the in- 
terests of the United States. In the last 
election 1 ’resident elect Mr. Harding, said 
in his speech, that " the right to decide 
who is to be allowed to come to the 
United States ami to participate in her 
activities and who is to be refused, is our 
moral right, natural right, and legally in- 
ternational right, which should belong 
justly to the jieople and nation of the 
United States.” The Americans, who are 
most zealous, to exclude the Japanese are 
the groups of reservists in every State. 
They are never behind the advocates of 
militarism in flourishing the supreme right 
of state. 

No one objects to the right of a state 
to protect itself, but there is a limit to 
nationalism. If the nations of the w r or!d 
devote themselves to their own interests 
only, ' without taking into consideration 
justice and the interests of other countries, 
there would be no peace in the world. 
For the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, where there are immense tracts of 
land left waste, to exclude other nations 
who have no land to live on, is the right 
of occupation of land abused to ail extre- 
mity and it is nothing more than a selfish 
and capitalistic spirit. If Japan with 60 
millions of tropic is to be confined to her 
small islands, without food, without land 
to cultivate, and with no place in the world 
to emigrate, she cannot but believe .that 
all the continents of the earth were creat- 
ed for the whites only. When she finds 
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that such insolent behaviour toward her is 
due to the nationalism of the United States 
and the nationalism of Great Britain, how 
must the Japanese nation feel towards 
them ? What will be their sentiment when 
they consider that they are being robbed 
of their legitimate rights by the whites. 
Should not the Anglo Saxons consider 
these points carefully? 

It is needless to say that the units of 
die present world arc states, and hence 
the necessity for each state to protect it- 
self. But selfish and unjust nationalism, 
will not be able to protect the state. The 
relation between different states should be 
based not on the principles of struggle 
and hatred, but on the principles of justice, 
peace and friendship ; otherwise the object 
of the co-existence of humanity will be 
difficult of realisation. Unfortunately the 
statesmen of various nations believe oppres- 
sion, self interest and the exclusion of 
other people to be the means to advance 
their own national interest and do nut un- 
derstand that the liberty and equality of 
all nations are the real way to promote 
the good and welfare of their own nations. 

In the United States racial discrimination 
is masked with nationalism. To abolish 
racial discrimination, it is necessary to 
crush down narrow minded nationalism, 
and for that purpose the statesmen of every 
country should be awakened a little more 
at least to the spirit of democracy. 

Here we find the reason why this great 
task to abolish racial discrimination is by 
no means easy. 

Nevertheless the Japanese nation never 
fails to evince unexpected courage, when 
confronted with a difficulty. The Japanese 
have before them many missions to per- 
form; they' have to struggle for justice, 
for the peace of the world and for the 
liberty of mankind. To accomplish these 


tasks it is necessary, that firstly the people 
of the United States and then the peoples 
of Australia and Canada, the dominions 
of Great Britain, should be awakened from 
their erroneous dream of maintaining their 
class system of races. Unless this question 
is solved, the Japanese i>eople become out- 
castcs of the world ! We would never rest 
satisfied with such a situation. Therefore 
our Government, which is said to be ne- 
gotiating with the United States upon the 
promise of consenting to the prohibition 
of emigration, can only be conMdercd by 
us to be helpless- Further when wc find 
a similar sentiment prevailing among the 
Japanese in the United States, we are in- 
clined to doubt whether they have energy 
enough, holding such servile attitude, as 
they do to develop themselves abroad. 

But we have confidence in the undaunt- 
ed and indomitable spirit of the Japanese 
race. In the past, we have displayed 
wonderful resources to resist and overcome 
many emergencies and have succeeded to 
maintain our national life. So at present 
among the people in general, a compara- 
tively lively energy still underlies the in- 
dolent and degenerate surface of conserva- 
tism and of the policy to submit to the 
strong. We believe there must come a 
time, when such a veneer shall be swept 
away and there will be revealed the true 
colour of the Japanese, which is a proud 
spirit, righteous in the eyes of God and 
men, and the energy to courageously dash 
against an enemy, however overwhelmingly 
mighty he may be, whenever justice and 
humanity points the way. Wc have the 
sublime mission to make the world truly 
democratic, a safe abode for the masses, 
and the universe to overflow with the 
spirit of peace and friendship, by valiantly 
attacking racial discrimination. 
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The Proposed Independence of the Philippines. 

By. Aktkmio Ricartk Vibora. 


The Freeman, a weekly jiaper published 
in Cebu, Philippine Islands in its issue of 
September 5th last, gives an integral 
plan, outlined by Mr. Alexander J. Gib- 
son, for the independence of the Philippines. 
This plan has been sent to the Congress 
of the U. S. A. for consideration and 
approval. 

There is 110 doubt, that because Mr. 
Gibson had been born under a cloudless 
sky, and in a country where the mime of 
“ Liberty ” — has a divinity in it and 
which has never been sullied by failing 
in its mission of furthering man’s human- 
ity to man, he desires, and ardently 
so, that the Filipinos shall inherit their 
sacred patrimony — Political Independence. 
Mr. Gibson vigorously opposed the resolu- 
tion drawn up by the Manila Chamber 
of Commerce, asking Congress for the 
perpetual retention of the archipelago by 
the United States and the establishment 
of a 11 Territorial Government.” That such 
a resolution, if carried into effect, would 
nullify the Jone's Law and militate aga- 
inst the aspirations of the Filipinos, Mr. 
Gibson did not fail to make clear. He 
at the same time formulated a plan, 
designed to strengthen the solidarity of 
the Filipinos and despatched it without 
delay to the U. S. Congress. 

By such conduct, this Christian gentle- 
man evidenced devotion and honor to his 
native land and faith in the altruistic 
spirit of the United States, manifesting at 
the same time benevolence for the Fili- 
pinos, — a people whose continual cry is 
that justice shall be their portion. 

Mr. Gibson’s plan like most man-made 
plans is '"not flawless. To one carefully 
looking over this worthy gentleman’s 
proposal one finds arising in his mind a 
reason to doubt the moral integrity of 


the Filipino people. This is obvious, or 
I should not venture to ask “ Why the 
reservations ? ” I beg the readers to observe 
the following proposals as Mr. Gibson has 
framed them: 

“ That the United States of America 
relinquish to the Filipino people all the 
Archipelago known as the Philippine Is- 
lands, except Manila Bay, and an encirc- 
ling belt of territory ten miles wide from 
the shore line, together with a projection 
to include the Boso-Boso watershed 
(water supply for the city of Manila).” 

For what reason is the above “ Aine- 
ican Zone ” in the Philippines to be 
established ? 

“ That the United States reserve unto 
itself the right to reoccupy any portion 
of the Philippine Islands when in its 
judgement the lives or property of the 
American or foreign citizens may be in 
danger.” 

Why “ reoccupation.” ? 

“ That all American citizens residing 
in the Philippine Islands shall enjoy the 
same property rights as do the citizens 
of the Philippine Islands, and no confis- 
catory or discriminating law shall be 
effective against such American citizens.” 

Why this untimely and degrading 
imposition of “ No confisaatory or ditcri- 
ininating law shall be effective against 
such American citizens ? ” Have we 
Filipinos no justice, arc we for retaliation ? 

“ That if war is declared on the U. 
S. A. by one or more powers, the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands shall 
organize for war service and place at the 
command of the American arm y not less 
than twenty-five thousand able bodied 
Filipino soldiers between the ages of 18 
and 27 years." . 

Are twenty-five thousand strong young 
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nien to be the pledge of our gratitude? 
These and some other proposals wound us 
deeply coming, as they do, from a man 
whom we hold in high respect. Let as 
be charitable and say, he has perhaps 
not weighed carefully their full import to 
us. 

It is more than twenty years that we 
have been under the United States 
government and during this period the 
Filipinos engaged in Government service 
have showed honesty and effcciency and 
a willingness to cooperate in developing 
the country to the satisfaction of the 
world and especially the Americans, for 
we have sung in our hearts 11 Blessed is 
lie that cometh in the name of the 
Lord." We have never lost faith but 
that some day, America would release us 
from our bondage. 

Wc beg that the U. S. Government 
will not consider those clauses in Mr. 
Gibson’s plan that will bind the Philippine 
Islands and create a feeling of distrust, 
which would not be compatible with the 
honor of either nation. 

We have no desire to thrust out the 
flag that has waved for a generation over 
our island. We are too well convinced 
of the merits of the Democracy symbolized 
by the Stars and Stripes ; the flag from 
whose folds of justice has fallen on us. 

In granting us the charter we beg the 
U. S. A? to trust us in our endeavor to 
work for ^he grand ideals of humanity 
based upon the golden rule: “To do 
unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you." 

We wish further considerations regarding 
the American Zone in the Philippines. 
Would it not revert to the same situation 
as that of 1898? And would not there 
be repeated another carnage perhaps even 
more sanguinary than that of February 4th, 
.1899 should the U. S. government persist 
in the establishment of an American Zone 


in the Philippines. And again would not 
the American Zone finally evolve into a 
settlement resembling that of Shanghai*— 
international in every sense except that 
the natives themselves have become the 
excluded race. 

The aggressiveness of the whites is not 
infrequently the cause of irritation, when 
the at one time subdued race, is in juxta- 
position with the apparently ascending 
race of today. The individual exploiters' 
of the colored races rather choose to soil 
the honor of their native country than that 
their goal .shall not be reached, and that, 
within a fabulously short time. We do 
not wish to place our interests like China 
where they may be jeopardized by the 
least whim of some other nation. 

Wc Filipinos harbour the spirit of ancient 
Sagunto and like the hero, Cambronne, 
would be tempted to throw back the 
answer. “ The guard dies but never 
surrenders." Therefore, that amicable 
relations my exist eternally between the 
U. S. A. and the Philippines, we ask the 
U. S. government to take no action in 
favour of Capitalistic Imperialism that 
would prove a cancer in the confraternity 
of these two nations. If my words do 
not seem decorous* — I think —it is the 
true heart of a Filipino that has forced 
them. 

Since 1913, during the Democratic 
Administration in America Mr. Harrison, 
the Governor General of the Islands, has 
been filling the government offices with 
the native Filipinos. I humbly petition 
that by virtue of our achievements that 
a nation like the American nation will 
force its government to a just and humane 
solution of the Philippine Question and 
that respected leaders like the Hon. 
Quezon, Osmena, Palma, Kalaw, and 
Paredes shall hold, each, his rightful place 
of honor in the readjustment. 
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Non-Co-operation Movement in India. 

By Sukkndka Karr, M. A. 


The unanimity with which the people 
of India have hailed the inauguration of 
the non -co-opcrati on movement indicates 
the determination of the rank and file to 
shape their own destiny. The Indians 
desire to have their own country free from 
imperial aggression and exploitation, but 
the Britishers, on the other hand, arc 
resolved to throttle the aims and aspira- 
tions of the Indians in their march towards 
human progress. Unarmed as they are, 
they seem to be quite helpless in the face 
of the superior skill of the Britishers in 
killing human lives. 

Under the circumstances, the only wea- 
pon the Indians may raise is refusal to co- 
operate with the British — be it commerce, 
court, council, education or administration. 

Though the movement of non-co-opera- 
tion is pervaded with the pacifistic princi- 
ples, the historical introspection inspires 
us to predict that the British government 
will adopt the methods and means of 
terrorism. 

It has often been said that the strength 
of the British rule in India lies in striking 
terror into the minds of the people. 
Terror undoubtedly undermines the morale 
of the masses. Disorganised and divided 
as they become by superior force of arms, 
it is but natural that an organised govern- 
ment of an alien nation will have a firm 
hold upon them. 

During the time of civil war, when 
factional spirit runs high, it does not re- 
quire an extraordinary military skill or 
intelligence to seize an opportunity of 
fanning the flame of differences. “ Divide 
and rule ” has been an eternal Machiavel- 
lian doctrine. 

Century and a half ago, the methods 
which made the British traders masters of 
the vast peninsula were urging the shrewd 


Lord Curzon to study the Indian situation 
in a new light. 

Slowly and silently India was organis- 
ing. A new political consciousness was 
awakened in the people. And they were 
trying to bring about the social solidarity, 
sinking all the petty differences into ob- 
livion. 

Crafty and cunning statesmanship of 
England noticed the trend of the Indian 
mind. If the Indian people once unite 
their forces, the British control over India 
would be a thing of the past. 

They, therefore, sought to adopt the 
means of keeping the factional spirit alive. 
As the pioneer British adventurers brought 
the* whole of India under their sway, by 
wresting province after province from the 
national entity, so the upholders of the 
British power of the present-day directed 
to divide up the provinces in order to 
weaken the bonds of union, and at the 
same time arouse sectional animosity. 

Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, 
with the approval and support of the home 
government, made the partition of Bengal 
in 1905. The main object was political 
rather than administrative. 

It aimed at the arrangement in such a 
way that the newly carved province out 
of Bengal may have preponderance of one 
section over another. It happened that 
the new province — Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — had a larger number of Moham- 
medans. As the administrative center 
would be shifted to a less progressive center 
like Assam, the progress would greatly be 
retarded. Besides, the Mohammedans as 
they would be separated from the contact 
of the Hindus would think much of their 
own interests instead of the people as a 
whole. There would be a clash of interests 
between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
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for petty communal representations. 

The matter would be clear if we for a 
moment picture in our minds the two 
communities — Catholics and Protestants — 
or Jews and Gentiles — remaining separated 
in two States. The interests were bound 
to be so provincial that political clash 
would be inevitable. 

The people saw the danger. Petitions, 
prayers and protests could not change the 
imperial mind. There was a weapon, 
however, which could paralyse the process 
of governmental machinery. That weapon 
was “ Boycott of the British Government 
and goods." 

“If the brown men struck for a week," 
says Meredith Townsend (in his book 
“ Asia and Europe," pages 82-87), “ the 
Empire would collapse like a house of 
cards, and every ruling man would be a 
starving prisoner in his own house. lie 
could not move or feed himself or get 
water." “ The English think," he continues, 
“they will rule India for many centuries 
or forever. I do not think so, holding 
rather the older belief that the Empire 
which came in a day will disappear in a 
night." 

On October i6th, 1905, the partition 
of Bengal became a settled fact. The na- 
tional solidarity was thus threatened with 
disruption. 

This event awakened in the people a 
sense of indignation all over the country. 
The people determined to utilise every 
resource at their command to counteract 
the evils of the imperialistic scheme. 

Thousands of people assembled in all 
parts to protest against the j>artition of 
Bengal. They solemnly and emphatically 
declared that Bengal could not be divided 
in accordance with the whims of the rulers. 
They adopted four weapons: Boycott of 
the British goods; Sivadis/ii (use of country- 
made goods and revival of India’s indus- 
tries); Swaraj (self-government) ; national 
education. 

This action of the province of Bengal 
was - supported by the Indian National 


Congress, representing the people of India; 
held in Benares, 1905, and in Calcutta, 
1906. 

The progress of the boycott movement 
was phenomenal. It brought a new life 
into the people. Everywhere the jjeoplc 
began to revive the ruined industries. The 
attention was directed towards the cotton 
industries which were destroyed by the 
English government. The young men of 
all classes could be seen carrying bundles 
of country-made goods, and preaching and 
inducing the men, women and children 
about the benefit of the use of country- 
made goods. 

Those who used to buy the English* 
made goods were socially ostracised. In 
many places a band of volunteers made a 
list of English-made goods in each family 
and marked them witli a stamp to insure 
against future purcliase of English goods: 
Occasionally, bonfires had been made of 
the- English goods to impress upon the 
minds of the masses. Wherever there had 
been destruction, the real cost of the 
goods had. been paid. 

Day after day the young men, forming 
into volunteer corps, began to move from 
village to village, from district to district, 
educating and urging the use of country- 
made goods. They inspired the people by 
their national songs, and cheers: Bande 
Mataram (llail Motherland). 

The movement became so successful that 
the English mill owners at Manchester and 
Lancashire had to close many of their 
factories, and make representation to the 
government. 

The British government adopted repres- 
sive measures to undermine the movement. 
Without trial, without any charges, and 
without any warrant, the young men were 
arrested and thrown into jail. Many of 
the leading men were deported to unknown 
destinations. 

This prosecution and persecution threw 
the entire country into insurgency. 1 

One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments was the revolt of the students. Thfc 
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students began to boycott the government 
institutions, which they remarked were 
" Golam Khana " — manufactories of slaves. 
This action gave rise to the growth of 
the national educational movement, and 
the National Council of Education came 
into existence. Under this council several 
schools and colleges were established, and 
its management remained exclusively un- 
der national control. National institutions 
were considered dangerous to the security 
of the British rule. The students and 
teachers were prosecuted and persecuted, 
and the entire educational movement was 
branded as waging war against the King 
of England. 

Then came the second period of the 
movement. The people found out that 
it was impossible to continue to develop 
native industries and promote national edu- 
cation by peaceful methods. The friction 
between the British police and the Indian 
people became an everyday occurrence. 

The remedy lay in arousing the martial 
spirit of the people. Samitis , or associa- 
tions for the promotion of physical culture, 
were formed. The most important of 
these associations were Auitsilan Samiti , , 
Atmonnati Samiti t Hrati Samiti and Say hid 
Samiti. Military drill, fencing, and many 
other means of physical culture were in- 
cluded in the program and plan of these 
associations. Self-discipline was strictly 
observed. These associations in the be- 
ginning were semi-open, but when the Bri- 
tish government was determined to destroy 
the movement, the activities ran into secret 
channels. 

The existence of revolutionary organisa- 
tions first came to light when several 
young men were arrested in a suburb of 
Calcutta. It was divulged in the trial that 
the revolutionists tried to blow up Fort 
William at Calcutta. Besides, leaflets, 
pamphlets, and a newspaper named Yugan - 
tar (New Era) were published and distri- 
buted by* them. 

. Since then there had been arrests, im- 
prisonments and transportations for life. 


Many of the newspapers were suppressed. 
Murder and attack on the British officials 
and traitors to the cause of India's freedom 
were resorted to by the young revolution- 
ists after their patience had been strained 
to the limit. 

The revolutionary spirit thus born of 
the boycott movement spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Space will not permit us to narrate all 
that has liappened since 1905. But suffice 
it to say that the people are much more 
united and determined than before to win 
freedom for their country. 

The revolutionary activities compelled 
the British government to swallow its own 
mistakes. The partition of Bengal was 
annulled, but the effects remained indelibly 
in the hearts of the people. 

The repressive and oppressive methods 
of the British strengthened the secret re- 
volutionary organisations. They not only 
were perfecting silently the means to over- 
throw the British rule in India, but they 
planned to establish connection with tile- 
foreign governments. For they knew that 
the success of a subjugated country to free 
itself was practically nil without the aid of 
a foreign government. 

The world war broke out in 1914. The 
period was a little earlier than it was an 
ticipated by the Indian revolutionaries. 
Tile British government at once began to 
conscript the able-bodied young men of 
India. And if they were not enlisted, 
their parents or relatives were brutally 
punished. Many of them were forcibly 
sent to the fields of Flanders, where they 
fought and died. Those who were left 
behind came back with the understanding 
and urge of a new awakening. 

The British government noticed the ten- 
dencies of mind, and at once put into 
operation a system of terrorism. Tin- 
Punjab massacre of innocent men, women, 
and children was the most dastardly and 
cowardly act that had ever been done by 
any government or people. And it was 
carried out six months after the armistice 
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was signed. The cold-blooded murder of 
defenseless people shocked the fine sense 
of humanity. The Indian people recognis- 
ed that no longer life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness were possible under 
the British rule. 

Soon after came the plan of the 
imperialists to divide up Turkey. Both 
the Hindus and Muhammadans recognised 
the sinister motives, and in order to 
offset their plans the Indians, irrespective 
of religious affiliations, have launched the 
Khilafat movement. The question of 
Khilafat has a far-reaching significance 
aside front the religious question. Great 
Britain desired to dismember Turkey in 
order to bring all these territories under 
her control, so that the dominance over 
India could be maintained firm and 
secure. 

The Punjab massacre and the Khilafat 
movement liave brought about an unpre- 
cedented and unparalleled unity between 
the two communities. C aste and creed 
can not play any part in the national life 
of India, to -da} r . 

The means which the people of India 
have adopted at present will undoubtedly 
bring about a change in the life of India. 
The original boycott movement of 1905, 
with new program and clothed in new 
garb, has been revived. The program. 


which has been sanctioned by the Indian 
National Congress and All-India Moslem 
League and the Khilafat Committee, is 
as follows: 

First, the return of all titles and 
decorations received from the British 
government; 

Second, the resignation of positions 
occupied by Indians in the British 
administration; 

Third, the resignation of all Indian 
soldiers and policemen, which would 
prevent British occupation of Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Persia and other countries; 

Fourth, refusal to pay taxes; 

Fifth, the boycott of sliam reform 
councils; 

Sixth, non-participation in loans floated 
by tlie British Indian government for 
mil i tar}' purposes; 

Seventh, the boycott of the British 
courts, and settlement of disputes between 
Indians by private arbitration; 

Eighth, the boycott of government 
schools by Indian parents, and promotion 
of national education exclusively under 
national control; 

Ninth, non-participation in government 
social functions and durbars; 

Tenth, revival of Swadeshi movements 
— development of Indian industry and 
commerce, and use of country-made goods 
only. 


Causes of Indian Unrest. 

By Taijer S. Maiiomaim, M. A.. L. L. B. 


People in this country have been much 
perplexed by the extraordinary unrest 
prevailing in India. To them it appears 
that Indians have considerable reason to 
be satisfied, since they liave received a 
“ large and substantial measure of self- 
government/* with the ultimate promise 
of complete autonomy. Why, then, have 


a people who behaved in such an exem- 
plary manner during the fateful years of 
the war suddenly thrown all restraint to 
the winds and become swayed by such 
antagonism to the British administration 
in India? 

If this phenomenon looks incompre- 
hensible to Englishmen, there is another 
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which has been a perpetual conundrum 
to Indians who have known the English 
in their native land. If that could be 
satisfactorily explained, it would explain 
much of the present trouble in India. 

: Out there, the Englishman seems to 
belong to a quite different species, and 
one has to rub one's eyes a long time 
before one can bring oneself to believe 
that he is of the same stock that inhabits 
the British Isles. Generally speaking, 
within a year of his arrival he stands 
transformed, having successfully shed most 
of the outward graces of an Englishman. 
People, of course, judge by appearances. 
One cannot blame them, for there is hardly 
any other way to know him in India. 
He regards his insularity as a point of 
honour, with the result that there is 
practically no social intercourse what- 
ever. Politically, socially, ami spiritually 
the line of distinction between the two 
races is completely drawn, and the Anglo- 
Indian sees to it that it is rigidly main- 
tained. Why it should be so, I would 
not attempt to consider here. I might, 
however, tentatively suggest that both 
his lexicography and philosophy, as 
revised with the help of his countrymen 
in India, read somewhat as follows: 
English means excellent: whatever is 
English is, therefore, excellent. Then 
the corollary follows: whatever is not 
English is beneath contempt. Thus 
prepared, he surveys Indian life and 
manners. What wonder he thinks and 
behaves as he does? 

Despite a certain brusqueness of manner, 
the Englishman in his native land is 
affable and 'obliging enough. Ill's spirit 
of fairness, straight dealing, and con- 
sideration for others certainly wins respect, 
if not affection. Perhaps there arc few 
places in the world where Englishmen 
are loved; but there must be many where 
they are respected ; so they were in 
India — once upon a time. 

Whatever else the Indians thought of 
the ...Englishman, they had a supreme 


faith in his sense of justice and an almost 
instinctive feeling that in the long run he 
would do the right thing, though tem- 
porarily he might go astray. So long as 
that faith endured, they put up with 
many grievances, chief among them being 
invidious distinctions made everywhere 
between Europeans and u natives." Imbued 
as they were with a deep sense of grati- 
tude, they thankfully accepted the good, 
and, as far as possible, connived at the 
humiliations they had to suffer. It must 
be admitted that it was not merely a 
spirit of forbearance that actuated them, 
but their outlook on life had much to do 
with their apparent satisfaction with the 
existing conditions. 

At the risk of digressing too far from 
my present purpose, I must refer to a 
matter which deserves considerable atten- 
tion when dealing with Eastern peoples. 
What seems to Europeans inertia and 
docility is, usually, nothing but conviction 
— often a reasoned conviction — that mun- 
dane affairs are after all transitory and 
hardly deserving of the consideration and 
effort which Western races so laboriously 
bestow on them. To them, this life is a 
short stage on the great journey on which 
they have embarked, and they arc as 
much concerned, perhaps more, with the 
preparation for the succeeding stages, as 
for the present one. 

So when the people quietly submitted 
to 'many things which now they so 
vehemently denounce, it was not that they 
did not feci, but that they preferred not 
to dwell on them. They had, moreover, 
in their mind's eye the old ideal of the 
good and wise king who went about 
among his people in search of wrong and 
suffering that he mights give redress 
before the tear was shed or the curse 
spoken. It took them long years to 
learn that the measure of the wrong is 
determined by the volume of the noise 
made. With the propagation of Western 
civilisation their view-point lias con- 
siderably changed, and all the suppressed 
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and pent-up feelings of a century or more 
are finding their normal vent. 

But it would be askedi Why this sud- 
den blaze? This, however, is not peculiar 
to India; there have been wild fires 
practically everywhere. India is no 
longer so isolated as it once was, and 
what would be a fair explanation in 
Central Europe would be a fair explana- 
tion in India as well. But over and 
above these common factors, there are 
Others : stern repressive measures, immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of 11 the greatest 
war for freedom and liberty,” and on the 
top of these the Dyer and 4 * the Khalifat " 
episodes. 

The people sincerely believed (whether 
they were right or wrong I am not here 
concerned to argue) that they had been 
grossly insulted and outraged by a number 
of British officials. For long weary 
months they strained every nerve to 
secure justice and they really thought 
that the inherent sense of justice of the 
British people would finally assert itself. 
What was the result? One of the chief 
actors in the tragedy has been retired 
just a year earlier, and will be drawing 
a comfortable pension of £900 from the 
pockets of the Indian taxpayers to the 
end of his life, with a memorial and 
innumerable certificates of honour in the 
bargain. They set against this the almost 
hysterical demands of the British for the 
condign punishment of the Kaiser and 
his officers. Whatever they did, they did 
in open warfare, against their declared 
enemies. Here, there wore British subjects 
belonging to a province which had rescind- 
ed in a generous manner to the needs 
of the Empire, both in men and material, 
in the hour of its peril. Similarly, the 
people believed that they had been 
grievously wronged in the matter of the 
Turkish non-settlement , officially designated 
as the Turkish Peace Treaty. 

I would, however, not labour these 
points. I know that many an Englishman 
fea& . blushed over this Dyer affair. The 


die is cast, and there is nothing that one 
could see which the present Government, 
surrounded by the men they are, could 
do to allay the bitterness of feeling that 
has arisen throughout tiic length and 
breadth of the land. But there are a 
few’ other facts which may, perhaps, 
advantageously be brought to the notice 
of the public. They are very significant 
when it is remembered that equality o 
race anti creed bis been repeatedly pro- 
claimed to be the British policy in the 
governance of India. Here are a few 
things which supply eloquent comment. 

To begin, there is a special chapter in 
the Indian Criminal Procedure Code, 
laying down special proceedings for the 
trial of Europeans and Americans (I 
might add Australians too). I would 
briefly refer to some of these provisions: 

41 No magistrate, unless he is a Justice 
of the Peace, and is a magistrate of the 
first class and a European British subject, 
shall inquire into or try any charge 
against a European British subject. ,, 
Again, “ No judge, presiding in a Court 
of Session, except the Sessions judge, 
shall exercise jurisdiction over a European 
British subject, unless he himself is a 
European British subject.” So much for 
the personnel of the Courts. 

Now, as to punishment, a magistrate 
who can pass a sentence of two years 
on an Indian is only competent to sen- 
tence a European to three mmths . A 
Sessions judge has power to pass a sen- 
tence of death on an Indian, but the 
maximum he could inflict on a European 
is one year . There is a proviso that if 
the judge thinks the punishment in- 
adequate, he may refer the case to the 
High Court; but that is beside the 
point here, because I am trying to show 
that there is no equality even in theory, 
much less in practice. 

He is further entitled to a trial by jury 
where similar right is denied to an Indian. 
Moreover, he can ask for a mixed jury 
— i. e., a jury in which no less than half 
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the number shall be Europeans and 
Americans. Such is the anxiety of the 
law that he should enjoy this privileged 
position that it has been ruled that it is 
lf the distinct duty of the Court ” to 
make known to the European the 
privilege he enjoys. Lest in doubtful 
cases Courts should overlook these 
provisions, it has been laid down “ where 
either the name or the personal apj>earance 
of the accused suggests that lie may be 
a European British subject the magistrate 
ought to question him as to his status 
under the section." 

Hut all this is nothing to a most 
extraordinary practice that obtains in 
India. The Indian (native) police is not 
authorised to arrest a European; so that, 
if an Indian is assaulted, lie must either 
take the law in his own hands or must 
wait until he can get hold of a European 
policeman. If he has the temerity to do 
the former, he is liable to be arrested 
there and then by the native police — for 
woe to the man who would not come to 
the assistance of the " Sahib." As to the 
latter course, it is well-nigh an impossi- 
bility, except in the Presidency towns. 
You might travel for hundreds of miles 
and not come across a single Euro()eaii 
policeman. 

In Bombay itself I have seen jjeople 
assaulted by Europeans, and when f have 
gone up to them and asked why they 
did nqt stand up in self-defence (it was 
not possible cither to get the name or 
have the man arrested, as there was no 
European policeman near about),, their 
answer was, " We are poor men; if we 
do it, we would be marched to the police- 
station, with all its accompanying ignominy 
and suffering; and, after all, who would 
listen to our word against that of the 
‘ Sahib 9 ? " The European goes off scot- 
free; the Indian keeps his woes to himself 
or confides them to his friends, but — ‘the 
wound rankles and festers, not in his 
heart alone, but in that of hundreds of 
his countrymen. 


Again, it is to be remembered that the. 
Indian people have long been completely 
disarmed, whereas the European can 
carry what arms he pleases. I am here 
tempted to recount a pathetic story. 
About the time of the armistice there 
were numerous " dacoities," and whole 
villages were terrorised by gangs of 
marauding men. The local police were 
helpless. The people appealed to the 
authorities to be permitted to possess 
arms in self-defence. After a long wait, 
the gracious |>crmission was accorded — • 

" to arm themselves with sticks .and 
‘ lathis 1 " (long heavy sticks) ! 

Even in t railway travelling the people 
are pointedly reminded of this privileged 
position. There is a third-class compart- 
ment “ reserved for Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians " on all principal trains. In the 
other carriages people may be packed like 
sheep, and yet no Indian dare enter this 
sanctum of the Sahib, where, perhaps, a 
couple of them arc smoking their pipes in 
comfort. Of course it is open to these 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians to step into 
any other compartment they choose. 
Many representations have been made on 
these and similar matters; test cases have 
been fought in courts of law, but all to 
no purpose. 

These are some of the tilings that lie 
at the root of the deep unrest that is 
visible everywhere in India. I am aware 
that' there is, as usual, "the other side 
to the picture ” ; but I am presenting 
this side only because it is the one mostly 
hidden from the British public. It has 
been a matter of great astonishment and 
dismay to many to see the extraordinary 
apathy towards Indian affairs betrayed 
both by the Press and the public. While 
newspapers can afford long columns for 
an election, an explosion, or the rambles 
of a film star in America or Europe, 
they are content to devote a quarter of 
a column (at a generous computation) to 
affairs in India, even when they happen 
to be the most momentous and affecting* 
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as they do, nearly one-sixth of the whole 
human race. Is it any wonder that the 
Indians want a real and effective control 
over their own affairs? 

Lastly, may I venture to suggest that 
it might be worth while, so long as the 
British connexion endures, to take some 
pains to understand, not the mere surface 


differences, but the heart and mind of 
India, which, after all, have much of 
sterling worth, though they might have 
been sadly rusted by long disuse and 
neglect? Partnership could not be worth 
having, nor could it last long, except on 
terms of mutual confidence and respect. 


Egyptian Independence and German Gold 
The Why of India’s Non=Cooperation 
Movement. 

By Alfred E. Pierks 


One does not need Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill, the British Secretary for War — who 
gets his mental equilibrium upset as easily 
as he gives unconscious vent to innumera- 
ble contradictions of his own assertions 
when he goes on the stump “ doing splits M 
— to tell the world that a blaze threatens 
the Near and Mid East. But one needs 
a Winston Churchill to say that this is all 
due to German gold or Bolshevik machi- 
nations. If Winston had anything to do 
with, say, the Philippines, perhaps he 
would say the same thing every time the 
Filipinos prepare to wage an independence 
campaign in the United States. That is 
just a fad of his anil the old boy need 
not be taken very seriously, though, un- 
fortunately, he is in a position to abuse 
great powers. Lord Kitchener regarded 
him as one would the skeleton of the 
ichthyosaurus in a Natural History museum, 
and surely we should all feel proud to be 
in such excellent company as that of “ K. 
of K.” But, let us leave Winston to wag 
his wits, and lot us get down to bedrock 
and tiy to see what there is in the Mid 
East that threatens to prevent peace reign- 
ing in those regions. Let us follow the 
facts wherever they lead. 

“ As ye sow, even so shall ye reap ” 


declared Eastern Wisdom, the Wisdom of 
the Near East. How has the sowing been 
done ? What shall the crop be ? 

For obvious reasons, it will be sufficient 
to confine ourselves to the examination of 
matters that have cropped up within the 
last decade or two. The war was fought, so 
say the Imperialists of Europe, to “ make 
the world safe for democracy, ” to 11 rid 
the world of the military incubus and to 
create a new Heaven and a new Earth,” 
It is nice talk this, and seems a wonder- 
ful re-duplication, if not plagiarisation, of 
the ideas to be found in the Book of 
Revelations. Amongst the articles of the 
Peace Treaty, Great Britain contrived to 
liave Egypt set down as her vassal — Egypt 
tliat was great when the British were 
waging bloody warfare with one another 
over the sartorial advantages of a fig leaf 
and an oak leaf. The other nations that 
talked so much of this sacred war that 
they fought also set their seal on the 
demand that was to make of Egypt a 
foot-stool for the Whites. Egypt alone 
stoutly held out. She underwent the usual 
persecutions from English soldiery, the 
inquisitions, the mock trials, the shootings, 
the imprisonment of women and men, the 
sacking of private houses, and, to crown 
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all, the endless torrent of lies that British 
propaganda organs led by the Northclifle 
press, spread throughout the world, deceiv- 
ing their own countrymen and other nations 
regarding Egypt and the Egyptians. But, 
suddenly, came the big news that Britain 
had completely surrendered to the Egyp- 
tian Nationalists. It was an amazing 
vindication of all the piffle tliat the world 
had been told about Egypt. Yea, the 
stars in their courses fought for Freedom 
and Liberty. The world was told that 
British rule was both beneficent and indis- 
pensable for the Land of the Pharoahs 
and that the Egyptians were utterly in- 
capable of self-government. But Zaglul 
Pasha, that wicked Nationalist, has won. 
What does this mean? Just this that 
there was a wicked conspiracy to distort 
facts, to shamelessly suppress the truth and 
to do artistic, professional lying. There 
is pathos and b ithos blended in this. The 
bathos came to light most in Japan. An 
Englishman was travelling here. An enter- 
prising Japanese reporter, of immature 
years, learning that he boarded the vessel 
in Cairo, hurried to 44 button-hole M him. 
Result: he told the Japanese that England's 
withdrawal from Egypt was the end of 
Egypt: But one can afford to stnile at 
such brazen impudence, when one recollects 
that Lloyd George, with his usual cha- 
meleon-like ability to change, once said 
44 As the Lord liveth, Britain does not 
desire an inch of Egypt " and soon after : 
14 Egypt is necessary for us to defend our 
Indian Empire." But Lloyd George, 
perhaps, meant that while Britain did not 
want 44 an inch of Egypt " she wanted 
the whole hog, or none at all. She lias 
the latter now. But this meant tears and 
blood, and, worst of all, the employ of 
Indian troops in an attempt to hike away 
the sacred heritage of the Egyptians. The 
game between the Egyptians and the 
British was a game of wits versus guns. 
Guns were trumps temporarily. But the 
Egyptian wits set in operation vast religi- 
ous and racial forces. There the Egyptians 


scored. It is the greatest victory that 
Freedom has had since the Peace Treaty * 
was signed. The Egyptians followed the 
truth wherever it led. There is no more 
talk of Egyptian in. pendence being only 
a feeling stirred by German gold or 
Turkish intrigue. Even Churchill does 
not say that it was due to Bolshevik gold 
— which now takes the place of the 
Teuton marks. 

The Indian Non-Cooperation Movement 
has been launched. It is believed in with 
truth and fervour by most educated Indi- 
ans. It is backed by the greatest people 
India has, Hindu and Moslem alike. 
There has never been any talk of 44 violent 
Non-Cooperation." That was hatched in 
the same fertile nest in which the myths 
regarding Egypt were conceived. The 
Indians believe that they have bjon cruelly 
deceived since the war. Their fondest 
aspirations have been thrust in the dust, 
and the hope that racial discrimination 
tliat will end the devil-borne doctrine of 
the superiority of the white (be he of any 
nationality so long as his face is blanched) 
will end has failed to materialize. If any- 
thing, racial discrimination in India, and 
in the Near East, is far more violent than 
before the war, and there are very few 
Britishers in -India who will not hesitate 
to approve of the doctrine of 44 a thousand 
Indian lives for one white life." Therein 
lies the crux of the present: situation. The 
jasnfine gardens of Amritsar can never be 
forgotten. The demand by India is for 
enough political power to render it impos- 
sible for further indiscriminate bombings 
from the air and shootings, which are 
really the result of racial feeling. The 
reforms granted are totally inadequate. 
Compare the Philippines. The Filipinos 
arc more or less independent and they 
have been under America for but two 
decades or so. Part of the Philippines is 
still savage, and head-hunters have not 
abandoned their favourite national past- 
time. There is no such thing in India. 
Take Korea for example. The Japanese are 
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doing their level best to knock down all 
barriers of discrimination in that land. 
They admit that they have not fully suc- 
ceeded, but the fault is not theirs alto- 
gether. They have to deal with a people 
that are in open insurrection, who have 
established a Provisional Government in 
another land. Have the Indians done this ? 
But will an Indian Viceroy, like Baron 
Saito, preach and practise the end of racial 
discrimination ? lie has not, so far, beyond 
the usual vague aphorisms that, in official 
circles, are a huge joke. Indian Loyalty 
ill a time of stress lias proved useless; 
appeals to fairplay and to justice have 
fallen on deaf ears; and, as a last resort, 
the Non-Cooperation Movement, carrying 
with it the veiled threat of a boycott of 
English manufactures, — a [>erfectly legiti- 
mate thing — has been embraced. It is a 
desperate cure, but desperate ailments need 
desperate cures, and the British bureaucrats 
and fire-eaters feel nothing so much V s lean 
dividends on their investments. The theory 
that possessions are a private estate to be 
exploited for the benefit of the “ conquer- 
ors ” must cease and the atmosphere of 
colour domination, colour privilege and 
colour monopoly must vanish before a real 
and lasting solution of the Indian 
question can be made. The spirit of 
autocracy must end or else the growing 
force of the democracies of the world 
will break the autocrats in pieces as 
a potter’s vessel. Why not a dignified 
11 Nunc Diinittis " on the part of autocratic, 
sun-dried bureaucrats nursing indefensible 
and immoral principles, now that they 
feel that the battering rams of national 
liberty are being brought in to knock down 
the citadels they have been wrongly erect- 
ing? The leaven lias begun to work. 
Knighthoods, O. B. E's and other honours 
from Government sources arc being re- 
linquished; and, in order that a man may 


not be impeded by thoughts for his family, 
the younger generation who are members 
of the Non-Cooperation Movement have 
decided to embrace a life of celibacy. I 
am no enthusiast over the Non -Coopera- 
tion Movement, but it is directed by wise 
and peace-loving people — like Gandhi, the 
Tolstoi of India, and the peerless Rubitnlra 
nath Tagore — and their opinions one must 
resjiect. 

The dark clouds are rolling away from 
the bc-fogged horizon of the Near East, 
and the gold and the purple and the serene 
blue that speaks of peace and understand- 
ing may soon appear on the political 
horizon of the Mid-East too. The decision 
to withdraw the British troops from 
Mesopotamia and from Persia is a happy 
augury for the future. India rejoices most, 
for the so-called “ British ” troops’ are 
mostly Indian troops, and India has not 
only had to bear the staggering burden 
of financing these militaristic adventures to 
enslave other peoples, but, worse still, to 
shoot down, at order, unoffending Egyp- 
tians, Arabs and Persians. India was 
paying a colossal sum to finance the 
Mesopotamia muddle and the Persian 
crime. The Bombay Chronicle estimated 
it at £ 90,000,000, and there are millions 
living on practical starvation rations in ricli 
India which “ enjoys ” these luxurious ad- 
ventures while the entire country is crying 
for more schools, more places for training 
her people in skilled labour and for es- 
tablishing her own factories and work- 
shops. Considered in this light, there 
seems to be ample justification for the 
charge made that the 11 officials on the 
spot in India” are bleeding India white- 
Follow the facts wherever they lead, and 
you, dear reader, will be compelled in the 
interests of honesty and truth to admit 
this. 
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Japan and the Christian Nations. 

By An. American. 


One spring day in 1913, after eight 
months spent on the Pacific Coast, I 
embarked on what I expected to be a 
leisurely drift around the world. Having 
become fully persuaded during my winter 
among Californians tliat Japan was a 
land of thieves and double-dealing. I 
planned to stay there but briefly and then 
go on to high-minded China, where I 
should remain several months, reaching 
India by slow stages about January. 

Much against my will, but in order to 
sail at the time I wished, I booked by a 
Japanese boat. By the time I reached 
Yokohama I had to admit a growing 
fondness for the brisk, bright-eyed and 
obliging table and cabin boys, and a 
surprised feeling of something akin to 
admiration for the so evidently competent 
Japanese officers. Still, — -these Japanese 
could hardly be representative, — constant 
contact with foreigners must have improved 
and “ civilized ” them, and doubtless in 
Japan itself I should find the disagreeable 
qualities that I liarl been told characterized 
the people. 

To cut a long story short, after two 
years I found myself still in Japan. 1 
had become completely enthralled by 
Japanese history and art, and, strange to 
say, had neither been murdered, robbed, 
cheated, nor badly treated in any way. I 
had travelled completely alone north, south, 
east and west, — from the Ilokkaido to 
the southernmost tip of Formosa, and 
from Tokyo to the province of Idzuino. 
I had spent days at a time in Japanese 
inns in purely Japanese towns and cities; 
had sailed on all sorts of native craft, 
from sampans sculled by cheery, brown- 
skinned boatmen to sailing junks, asthmatic 
little river steamers, coasting vessels of a 
few hundred tons and the big luxurious 
boats which ply between Kobe and 


Kcelung and the former city and Chinese 
ports. I load also travelled for days at a 
time by kuruma in remote provinces, 
entirely at the mercy of my jinrikisha 
men. I had been ill, almost unto death, 
in a city on the western coast of Japan, 
and had been cared for by the Japanese 
physician with such intelligence, kindness 
and fidelity that I not only completely 
recovered physically, but regained my 
common-sense as well. 

After a host of such illuminating 
personal experiences, I judged the Japan- 
ese for myself and came to the con- 
clusion that the Californians knew very 
little about them. Indeed, after coining 
in contact with the Japanese farmers and 
peasant in a hundred different places, I had 
grown to feel that I had far rather have as 
near neighbours some of these clean, 
sweet-hearted people than rich Californi- 
ans, with their flaunting vulgarity, — 
vulgarity that I had seen enough of at 
Lake Tahoe in the summer of 1912. 

In May of 1915 I was called back to 
America. By preference, this time, 1 
embarked on a Japanese ship. War had 
been declared in August of the previous 
year and was absorbing every one. When 
I took my seat at tiffin on the boat I 
found at my right a blonde young 
Britisher who was on his way from the 
Federated Malay States to England to 
join the flying corps. He was an Oxford 
man, highly intelligent, plainly of the 
younger-son aristocracy and plainly 
supercilious in his attitude toward the 
Japanese. “ Oh, yes,” he replied to 
something I said about the occupation of 
Tsingtao, “ 0I1, yes, the Japanese did 
very well, but of course we did not need, 
them. We really feel rather sore that 
they came into it at all "—etc. etc. at 
intervals during the entire voyage. 
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Remembering that England and Japan 
were allies, I had supposed, in my 
ignorance, that it was merely good taste 
and good manners for a Britisher to at 
least remain silent if he could find no- 
thing but unkind things to say of the 
Japanese. 

When I reached Amcria T found that 
here also, at least in the Middle West, 
the Japanese were being condemned for 
having “ forced themselves in where they 
were not wanted,” not to speak, of course, 
of the blood-curdling “ Twenty-one de- 
mands.” As I had spent eight months in 
California in 1912 before going to Japan, 
it now happened that I spent about the 
same time in the Middle West. Every 
where it was the same. The Japanese 
liad no friends that I could find, although 
their detractors, almost without exception, 
had never personally come into contact 
with any of them. At most, a few of 
the Americans whom I met had spent the 
psychological four weeks in Japan which 
are supposed to give insight into Oriental 
matters. 

The Chicago Tribune was publishing 
Oscar King Davis's articles on Japan and 
China, and the world-encircling Saturday 
livening Post had its Samuel Blythe. I 
read these articles in amazement, gasping 
at their iintrutlifulness;- —for, mind you, 
during my two years in the East 1 
flattered myself that I had really grown 
to know a little of Japan — and enough 
of China and Korea to be sure that if I 
remained more than six weeks at a time 
in either country, I should certainly be 
arrested for running “ amqk ” and mur- 
a few natives. 

Hie witless gaiety of American life 
with its cabaret spirit, its cocktails, its 
loud laughter, its growing cheapness, 
depressed me as I liad never in my life 
been depressed. A few months even on 
' the fringe of this life was enough, and 
in the middle of the next January I found 
*myself in Japan again. As the same 
jolly little 1 rikisha* man trotted me to the 


hotel in Yokohama who liad taken me to 
the dock the previous May, I gave a 
great sigh of thankfulness at having 
gotten back to sane, hard-working Japan 
once more, where ideals and the love of 
beauty were not yet completely submerged 
by the materialism of the West. 

Two years more spent in the country 
with a growing circle of Japanese friends, 
only served to convince me more tho- 
roughly that the greatness of Japan is 
real, — real, because it is founded upon a 
beautiful simplicity and sanity that the 
Japanese people possess, whatever their 
critics may say in derision. 

In 1917, after plenty of time spent in 
considering the matter, America joined in 
the war, thereby becoming an ally not 
only of France, Britain, and Italy and the 
smaller allied Eurojjean countries, but of 
Japan as well. “Now,” I thought,— 
again in my ignorance, — “ now that 
America and Japan are allies all the old 
distrust will disappear and Americans 
won’t be saying the things of Japan they 
were saying in 1915. They will have 
realized that she is in this for the same 
reason we are in it.” 

Again I booked passage for my native 
land. Again I stood on an upper deck 
in the spring sunshine watching the crowd 
on the Yokohama dock. At my left was 
a young American lieutenant recalled 
from a post in China to Washington. 
He was a tall chap and very good-looking 
in his white uniform. He stood by the 
rail calling out farewell messages to a 
group of girls on the dock below. Oh 
well,” I said to myself, “he is y 01111$. 
and foolish ” — -for the messages were unde- 
niably very silly, — “ lie will learn many 
tilings in the next year.” He took a 
cigarette from his case and lighted it and 
to my amazement and consternation 
called out to his friends, “ I’m only" 
smoking this so that 1 can throw the 
stub down 011 this fellow's cap ” (motioning 
to a Japanese police officer who stood 
directly below him), and then to my 
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greater amazement and a most awful 
sense of shame, he wrung his hands to- 
gether as if at some one’s throat and 
added 44 Oh don't I just love these fellows 
— wouldn’t I just like to get at ’em ? ” 

It was entirely unmistakable. A young 
American officer — in uniform — saying in 
public in Japan and in a crowd largely 
made up of Japanese, — and remember that 
practically all the Japanese understand 
even if they do not speak English — that 
he 44 would like to get at 'em." And 
America and Jajxm allies ! 

The years have passed and the war is 
over, but peace has not yet dawned. 
America is threaded with vicious anti- 
Japanese propaganda and her people arc- 
hypnotized and dominated by a press so 
scandalously dishonest, that one blushes 
at the talk about American 41 ideals." 
Even the Christian Science Monitor , 
hitherto almost a model of what a news- 
paper should be, has bartered its soul 
and joined in the highly-paid-for anti- 
Japan movement, while a California 
senator stoops to a waste basket to steal, 
or have stolen for him, discarded notes 
which he believes will help him in his 
low and contemptible work. A congres- 
sman from that state comes as a visitor 
to Japan, and although a guest of the 
Japanese government, he insults his host 
— his love and pity for the 44 poor Kore- 
ans " being the cheap gallery play that 
lie uses as liis excuse. 

Even in England — bill with the lordly 
and suj)erior Briton.-, this, perhaps, might 
be expected, since to them all denisens 
of other lands are but poor worms, — the 
English Chnrc/i Times disgraces Christian 
dignity and kindness by referring to 
Japan as a 44 heathen nation," saying (in 
the issue of May 14th, 1920), “Of the 
original objections to the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance one at least remains as strong as 
ever — namely, the moral responsibility 
attaching to a Christian Power pledged 
to support the aspirations of a heathen 
nation." And yet Christ, of whom the 


above writer probably considers himself 
a follower, once said, 44 For whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased." 

And not only is this anti-Japanese 
feeling plainly to be discerned in the 
American and English newspapers, but in 
addition to the episode in regard to the 
young American officer which I have told, 

I liavc personally seen such outrageous 
violations of good taste and good breeding 
in the treatment of individual Japanese 
by rich and flaunting Americans and 
supercilious Britons, that my blood lias 
44 boiled " quite as fiercely as did Mr. 
Hersman's over seeing a Japanese policeman 
kick a Korean malcontent. 

Does the American public,— the people 
who pay their war taxes from incomes 
not produced by war-industries; the wor- 
king classes who are compelled to buy. 
war bonds by their employers under 
threats of being discharged ; and the 
professional men and women upon whom 
the increased cost of merely existing — 
not living — presses with such terrible 
weight — really want another war? 

Is the American public perpetually to 
be humbugged and fooled about the 
Japanese ? Are there not at least a few 
individuals here and there who have the 
strength of character to break away from 
the suggestive treatment that the Ameri- 
can newspapers are so freely dispensing, 
and who will join a league for Truth 
and simple Good Taste? Can there not 
be a shattering of this insidious, constant, 
and dangerously potent influence of the 
press by a few free-thinking men who 
will join in a movement against it and 
who will not be afraid of being in the 
minority or of becoming unpopular because 
they dare publicly to condemn the string 
of lies and false impressions about Japan 
that the American newspapers are spread- 
ing? 

Much has been said since 1914 about 
44 German propaganda." What propaganda ’ 
is that at work in America at present? 
How is it paid £or? It is known that the 
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Chinese government is dispensing immense 
sums for this purpose, but it is difficult 
to believe, in view of the defunct con- 
dition of the Chinese treasury, and the 
well-known tendency of the Chinese 
mandarin to feather his own nest, that this 
money really comes from China. Would 
Britain, the white knight among nations, 
stoop to help on this propaganda, with 
the “far-off interest* ' of supremacy in 
Chinese trade in view, in case of war be- 
tween Japan and America ? A trip to 
China and the study of British diplomacy 
in the past, might help one in forming 
his ideas on this subject. 

With this anti-Japanese feeling ]>er moat- 
ing the mental atmosphere and America 
having thrown into the discard all her 
fine talk about disarmament, it is utter 
nonsense and dishonest nonsense to expect 
Japan to live according to “ Christian " 
ethics and turn the other cheek every 
time one side of her face is slapped. 

The Japanese do not want war. This 
is so absolutely certain that it makes the 
old talk about a Japanese invasion of 
California and the Japanese workers in 
the orchards and orange groves of the 
western states being ex-soldiers and form- 
ing a ready-made Japanese army on 
American soil, seem too absurd and 
ignorant for calm contemplation. Never- 
theless if America goes on piling insult 
upon insult, the temper of the Japanese 
people may break. Japanese forbearance 
is not from cowardice. The history of 
Japan proves this. She has shown her 
willingness to go more than half way in 
bringing about peace and good will, but 
if the United States adds to the insults 
on her. side of the Pacific a meddling on 
thjs side in affairs that she has no earthly 
right to meddle in, then the time may 
come when some incident, perhaps slight 
in itself and of no moment, will be the 
.last straw, and the break will come. To 
quote Admiral Mahan “ The danger of 
war proceeds mainly from the temper of 
the people, which, when roused, disregards 
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self-interest." ( Armattteiits and Arbitration . 
P. 124) 

Let the great American public consider 
well, before it is too late, about allowing 
this break to occur. It means a renaissance 
of the grief, depression, and suffering 
caused by war, a host of newly crippled 
and blinded men, an increase in the 
already prohibitive cost of living, and 
probably worse than all, the opportunity 
that Bolshevism will gain for world- 
dominance. 

Let the foolish and press-hypnotized 
American people who are reading so 
much of Jajjau's militarism and imperialism 
endeavor to retain a few' grains of com- 
mon-sense — though they be but of mus- 
tard seed dimensions. Even with this 
slight leaven they might pull back to 
something like justice and refrain from 
making a fuss about the mote in their 
brother’s eye white the beam within 
their own is so large as to practically 
have destroyed its sight. 

Until tlic other nations stop their 
humbug and cant and begin to practise 
some of the fine Christian virtues they 
are so fond of professing, Japan would be 
as weak as they wish she were, if she 
ceased to continue military prepared- 
ness. In the names of Truth and Justice 
let people investigate Chinese and Korean 
matters for themselves without a mission- 
ary bias or a British or an American eye 
for commercial supremacy in China. Let 
them really read history a little and find 
out how well the European nations have 
kept their treaties; how all the high- 
sounding and ethical talk about the rights 
of small nations and the non-annexation 
of territory has been followed up in 
practice ; how the German atrocities 
in Belgium had been preceded by 
Belgian atrocities in the Congo, British 
atrocities during the Boer war, and 
followed, by the Amritsar massacre in 
India, the outrageous conduct of the 
French colonial troops in occupied Ger- 
many, and recent American oppression of 
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the most scandalous kind in Haiti and 
San Domingo. 

* If a healthy doubt might be born in 
the composite American mind as to the 
right its government has in insisting 
upon interference in Japan’s affairs in 
Mexico and South America, and in Korea, 
China and Siberia on this side of the 
world, Japan would probably put her 
pride in her pocket and endure exclusion 
acts with better grace. But when the 
press of America with a humbug maudlin 
sympathy for countries that can't govern 
themselves decides what Japan shall and 
shall not do in those countries it is 
touching upon the danger line, — especially 
when this touching sympathy is so swiftly 
followed by enormously rich concessions 
given to American capital in Siberia. 

Until the rest of the world becomes 


reasonable, just and honest, Japan will be 
forced to adopt the methods of the 
Christian nations. She* must meet diplo- 
macy with deeper diplomacy, be ready to 
meet force with force, and keep her 
scientists at research work that will enable 
her to destroy life with the same facility 
that Christian peoples have displayed. 
But — let the rest of the world call a halt 
to this kind of progress and Japan will 
be only too glad to follow suit. She may 
then, perhaps, fan back into flame the 
art, the love of beauty, and the fine 
honour that distinguished her ancient 
life — the precious immaterial things that are 
her heritage — and which if they can be 
conserved in some holy place through 
these disintegrating years, may finally be 
the torch that sliall light civilization back 
to Truth and Beauty. 


Japanese Contributions to California. 

By K. K. Kawakamf. 


During the month of July the House 
Committee on Immigration conducted an 
investigation into the Japanese question 
on the Pacific Coast, especially in Califor- 
nia and Washington. The Committee con- 
sisted of Representatives Albert Johnson, 
of Washington, Isaac Siegel, of New York, 
J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee, William N. 
Vaile, of Colorado, John E. Raker, of 
California, John C. Box, of Texas, and 
King Swope, of Kentucky. 

The Committee held public hearings at 
various important centers in Calfornia, 
summoning witnesses both American and 
Japanese. 

At the hearing held in Stockton, a 
prosperous agricultural centre in California, 
a lawyer appeared before the Committee 
to testify against the Japanese. 

“ Are you the gentleman,” asked Re- 
presentative Johnson, chairman of the Com- 


mittee, 41 who we understand criticised us 
for accepting Mr. George Shiina’s invita- 
tion to visit Stockton as his guests ?” 

“ Yes ”, replied the lawyer. 

Johnson sent a sharp glance towards 
the witness, then looked around and sur- 
veyed the audience. 

“ We want you, and all of you, to 
understand,” he said, apparently with some 
feeling, 14 that our Committee lias come 
to California not to inquisition but to in- 
quire. Our minds are open, we have no 
prejudice against anybody or any race, 
we would accept anybody’s hospitality and 
see what he had to show us if we had 
the time.” 

The audience smiled, and the lawyer's 
cars turned red. He must be either a. 
very big man or a very small man, if he 
didn’t feel embarrassed. 

George Shima, you understand, is the 
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Japanese “ potato king.” By common 
consent he is far and away the most suc- 
cessful Japanese in California. If you go to 
Stockton and stand at the waterfront, you 
will observe a dozen steamboats, barges, 
tugboats, and launches, all bearing the 
name of Shima. These are used in reach- 
ing his delta ranches ten to fifteen miles 
down the San Joaquin River from Stock- 
ton, and in shipping his potatoes to San 
Francisco. 

As the members of the Immigration 
Committee took one of these launches, 
and sped through the winding watercourse, 
delta after delta passed before their eyes, 
all developed or to be developed by 
Shima’s enterprise. It was a surprise to 
the gentlemen of the House. Obviously 
they did not expect such a triumphant 
achievement from any “ little brown man.” 
As the journey of inspection approached 
an end, one. of the gentlemen slapped 
Shima on the back in the typical Ameri- 
can fashion and said, “ Mr. Shima, this 
is a real case of 1 let George do it’.” 

One of the Japanese pioneers in the 
Ciolden State, Shima was up to a score 
of years ago little more than a labor con- 
tractor, supplying American ranchers and 
orchardists with laborers. lie had the 
foresight to sec a fortune in store in the 
apparently barren dalta of the San Joaquin 
River. In the neighborhood of Stockton 
this sheet of water is torn by numerous 
Islets, all covered with a dense growth of 
tule and other wild vegetation and usually 
inundated during winter months. Not only 
was the picture far from alluring, but the 
place was infested with malaria, and was 
considered altogether too unhealthy for 
farming. At any rate the delta had never 
attracted American farmers. 

But George Shima was not afraid to 
try his hand in the risky venture. Backed 
by an American firm which owned many 
.of the deltas, • Shima embarked upon a 
precarious experiment. First, he diked 
one of the islets and drained the soil 
inside by cutting a wide ditch across it. 


Superfluous water in the ditch was pump- 
ed out into the river by engine. Thus 
the land was made to yield to the plough 
operated by steam engine. After the first 
ploughing the virgin soil was allowed to 
lie idle for a year or two, so that the 
brush and tule would rot under the sod. 
The soil thus prepared was found excellent 
for the cultivation of potatoes, and Shima’s 
dream came true. The American land 
owners interested in the development of 
the delta found in Shima a thorough 
gentleman honest to the core, straightfor- 
ward in his dealings, yet alert and alive 
to the advanced methods of farming and 
business. In the ixist twenty years almost 
#8,000,000 has been paid to these land 
owners by Shima. In all the dealings 
involving the payment of this enormous 
amount of rents, not a single law-suit has 
been resorted to. It was George Shima's 
probity, coupled with' his business acumen, 
which won him the absolute confidence of 
his land-owners. To-day he is himself a 
millionaire and owns six thousand acres 
of delta lands, cultivating in addition seven 
thousand acres under lease. 

I have depicted a picture of the develop- 
ment of the delta lands by Japanese en- 
terprise because the false idea has been 
deliberately spread by designing persons 
that the Japanese are parasites and usur- 
pers, settling upon lands already opened 
by Americans. Governor William D. Step- 
hens, of California, in his letter to Secre- 
tary of State Mr. Colby, declares that the 
Japanese operate 458,056 acres of the very 
best lands in California. This statement 
is false both as to the figures and as to 
the nature of the lain! in question. Reser- 
ving the matter of figures for later discus- 
sion, let us prove by indisputable facts the 
fallacy of the latter half of this contention. 

If you go to Sacramento and stop at 
the headquarters of the California Anti- 
Oriental League, organized mostly by 
political aspirants, they will invariably 
advise you to go and visit Florin, a village 
fifteen miles off the capital, for, they will 
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declare with great emphasis, it is a con- 
crete example of the great menace that 
the Japanese are. They will tell you that 
the Japanese have all but monopolized the 
village, that they have driven out white 
farmers, and that they have destroyed the 
productivity of the soil and depreciated 
the value of the farms. When, in 1913, 
Mr. Bryan came to Sacramento hoping 
to forestall the enactment of an anti-Japan- 
ese land law, Mr. Hiram Johnson, then 
Governor of California, took the Secretary 
of State to Florin and reiterated the same 
story. Pointing to the berry-box factory, 
the Governor said to Mr. Bryan, “ 1 . 00k 
at that factory ; it used to employ Ameri- 
can labor, and nothing but American labor, 
now its working force consists entirely of 
Japanese. 1 ' The Governor omitted to in- 
form the innocent Secretary of State that 
before the coming of the Japanese the 
village had no berry industry anil therefore 
no box factory ! 

If one stops a moment and thinks of 
the history of Florin, it must immediately 
dawn upon him that the prosperity of 
Florin is entirety due to a new industry 
created by the Japanese. And be it re- 
membered that no American farmer, who 
had the will to develop the naturally poor 
soil by hard work, has quit the village 
because of the advent of the Japanese. It 
is an indisputable fact that the American, 
or Caucasian, population of Florin to-day 
is much larger than it was prior to the 
settlement of the Japanese there. Those 
who liavc left did so merely because they 
were lured by the temptations of city life, 
or found it more profitable to rent their 
farms to the Japanese. 

Years before the appearance of the 
Japanese vast fields in and around Florin 
had been sowed to grain, but the fertility 
of the soil was so limited that each suc- 
ceeding year diminished the return until 
the grain industry was no longer profitable. 
For the soil in this country was a shallow 
bedrock and abounded in slough. It was 
a soil hard to cultivate, let alone its natu- 


ral poverty. So grain culture had lasted 
only a few years; then the land was vir- 
tually abandoned and permitted to remain 
idle. 

And yet when the same land was pro- 
perly prepared and irrigated by means of 
artesian water conducted through ditches, 
it was found excellent for grape and berry 
culture. That, however, required conside- 
rable expenditure of money and still grea- 
ter expenditure of labor, and the Caucasian 
farmers, accustomed to the easier methods 
of grain culture, were not willing to 
apply cither money or labor to the new 
farming. But the Japanese were not afraid 
to work hard and sink the necessary capital 
for the boring of wells and the preparation 
of ditches. So the Japanese, hardworking, 
ingenious, practical farmers, came there 
some twenty years ago and took lands 
neglected by their Caucasian fellows. And 
what was the result? In a year's time 
the barren fields were changed into attrac- 
tive berry gardens, and in three years* 
time the grape vines they had planted 
began to yield handsome crops. To-day 
Florin boasts of shipping $300,000 worth 
of strawberries and grapes every year. It 
was the Japanese who put Florin on the 
map, an obscure, stagnant, declining village 
up to twenty years ago. 

Another striking example of Japanese 
contribution is seen in the development of 
Livingston in Central California. When 
the Japanese first appeared there some 
twelve years ago, they found the soil no- 
thing but shifting sand, blown by desert 
winds that sucked up . and whirled away 
every vestige of moisture. There were no 
shade trees, no sanitation, no schools, no 
churches. There was nothing to make 
life worth living; in fact, life there was 
believed impossible. 

An American colony had been planted 
at Livingston twelve years before, but after 
a brief struggle with hostile conditions, had 
vanished. It simply “ blew away ", its 
distant neighbors said. These Japanese 
were laughed at* when they announced that 
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they would settle at Livingston. Their 
own people laughed at them. They were 
told that they, too, would be blown away' 
by the fierce winds that whirled over the 
hot sands. But the Japanese were undaunt- 
ed, and by dint of perseverance and 
assiduity have succeeded in converting the 
desert into smiling gardens and flourishing 
orchards. As a result of this transforma- 
tion, the neighboring sand fields, which 
were once regarded as worthless, have 
suddenly enhanced in value and price. 

In the phenomenal development of the 
rice industry in Butte, Colusa, Yuba, and 
Sutter counties, we find another happy 
example of Japanese pioneering. Here 
the soil is not only charged with alkali 
but is packed so liard that few Americans 
ever thought of raising anything on it. 
Yet in this apparently forbidding country 
the Japanese saw an opportunity for pro- 
fitable rice culture. Although the Japanese 
was not the first to try rice culture in 
this district, it was he who made the 
industry a commercial success. While 
American pioneers wavered and abandoned 
the enterprise, the Japanese stuck to the 
job .and outlived the failures and disasters 
which had to be faced in the early stage 
of the venture. When the Japanese liad 
demonstrated that the rice industry could 
be made profitable, American farmers fol- 
lowed their example, profiting themselves 
by the costly experiments and disastrous 
failures of their Jajiane.se forerunners. To- 
day there are at least 140,000 acres of 
land devoted to rice culture, of which the 
Japanese farmers, after years of pioneering, 
operate only some 16,000 acres. 

I have proven the fallacy of Governor 
Stephens’ statement as to the nature of 
the land cultivated by the Japanese. His 
figures as to the acreage operated by them 
are equally inaccurate. Says the Governor : 

“ At the present time they (the Japan- 
ese) operate 458,056 acres of the very 
best lands in California. The increase in 
acreage control within the last decade, 
according to official figures, lias been 412.0 


tier cent. In productive values — that is 
to say, in the market value of crops pro- 
duced by them — our figures show that as 
against #6,235,856 worth of produce mar- 
keted in 1909, the increase lias been to 
#67,145,730, approximately tenfold.” 

These figures are inaccurate and are 
calculated to mislead public judgment. 

In the first place, the Governor tries to 
create the impression that the 458,056 
acres cultivated by the Japanese arc also 
“ controlled ” by them, for he refers to 
them as “ acreage control.” As a matter 
of fact, Japanese control does not go very 
far. Of the above-named total acreage 
(458.056), operated by the Japanese, only 
74,769 acres are owned by them. The 
balance of 383,287 acres are divided as 
follows: crop share contract, labor contract 
and lease by cash rent. 

Of these three forms of lease, crop sliarc 
contract and labor contract are not lease 
in reality. In either case the Japanese 
tenants have no control over the land they 
cultivate. In the case of crop share con- 
tract, the tenants are suppliers of labor 
and are .paid for their labor in crops, 
which is in most cases controlled by the 
landowners, not the tenants. Labor con- 
tract is another form of crop share contract 
in which the tenant's position is even more 
precarious. In the case of cash-rent lease, 
the tenants may be said to control the 
land for the period of lease which is res- 
tricted to three years. Under this last- 
named form of lease the Japanese operate 
213,000 acres. 

It conies to this, that out of the total 
of 28,000,000 acres of California's farm 
lands, the Japanese own 74,769 acres, and 
may be said to “control*’ 213,000 acres 
by tliree-year lease. 

In the second place, the governor's state- 
ment that in the past decade acreage con- 
trolled by Japanese increased 412*9 1 *^ 
cent, is wholly wrong. We may concede 
that his figures for 1919 arc correct, but 
life figures for 1909, which form the basis 
for his estimate of increase, arc far from 
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accurate.- If we accept these figures as 
accurate, then the increase in the last ten 
years is 413 per cent. Unfortunately ten 
years ago there was no authentic estimate 
for the acreage of farms operated by the 
Japanese. Those figures of the governor's 
are taken from the report prepared by 
the state commissioner of labor in 1909, 
but eveiyone in California knows that the 
report was based upon no thoroughgoing 
investigation. According to a more relia- 
ble source of information, the “ Japanesc- 
American Year Book ” for 1910 compiled 
by a San Francisco Japanese newspaper, 
farms cultivated by Japanese in 1909 total- 
led 195,948 acres. If wc take these figures, 
as we must, as the basis of estimate, the 
increase in the past ten years is 117 per 
cent, instead of the Governor's 412.9 per 
cent. 

But, you will interpose, even our revised 
figures show that the farms cultivated by 
the Japanese have more than doubled in 
the past decade. Yes, but there is a 
reason. Tf you will study the growth of 
Japanese farming carefully, you will observe 
that most of the increase in the farm 
lands cultivated by the Japanese appeared 
during the war. As a war measure both 
the Federal and the State Government 
encouraged the increased production of 
food materials. Appeal after appeal was 
issued by them and the Food Administra- 
tion, urging the farmers to extend their 
acreage and to increase their produce. 
The Japanese Association and the Japanese 
Farmer’s Organizations in California were 
repeatedly called upon to render their as- 
sistance in the execution of the war-time 
agricultural policy adopted by the authori- 
ties. These organizations translated and 
published in newspapers and in pamphlets 
the declarations and appeals issued by the 
President and the Food Administration. 
And the Japanese response was as prompt 
as it was sincere. Not only did the Japan- 
ese farmers extend their acreages but some 
Japanese, with no farming experience, 
embarked upon agricultural venture, from 


motives of public duty. Most of such 
inexperienced farmers lost heavily and have 
'already withdrawn from the field. With 
the restoration of normal economic condi- 
tion and the decline in the prices of food 
materials, the total acreage operated by 
the Japanese is bound to decrease. To 
take the rate of increase in the past decade 
as a standard for future increase is as illogi- 
cal as it is absurd. 

In the third place, the Governor's state- 
ment that in the last ten years the market 
value of crops produced by the Japanese 
increased ten times, is the corollary to 
his underestimation of the acreage cultivat- 
ed by the Japanese ten years ago and the 
value of crops then produced by them. 
Our own data, which we have every reason 
to believe are more accurate than those 
of the Governor, reveal that in 1909 the 
market value of crops produced by the 
Japanese amounted to $18,508,790, instead 
of the governor’s $6,235,856. If we take 
our figures as the basis of calculation, the 
increase of crops produced by the Japan- 
ese in the past ten years is not much 
more than threefold, instead of the gover- 
nor's tenfold. 

] efforts have been made to conjure up 
the bogie of Japanese control of food 
products in California. But remember that 
California’s food products are valued at 
$507,000,000 of which Japanese produce 
amounts to $67,145,000, a matter of only 
1 3 per cent, of the total. Remember also 
that out of the total of $67,145,000, re- 
presenting the value of Japinc.se produc- 
tion, 35 per cent goes to landowners as 
rents, 45 per cent to labor in the form 
of wages, leaving only 20 per cent to 
Japanese tenants or contractors. Does this 
justify the statement that the Japanese 
farmers control the farming enterprise in 
California ? Again, we must remember 
that, while the Japanese are producers, they 
have no power to control the price of 
their products. For fruits, beans, berries, 
and rice, in the culture of which the Japan- 
ese are interested most, growers’ associa- 
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tions have been organized to fix price and 
to protect the general interest of the 
growers, but in the direction and manage- 
ment of such organizations the Japanese 
have no voice, for they arc controlled by 
more influential American landowners and 
producers. Surely this does not justify 
the gloomy picture painted by alarmists 
and politicians for the American farmers 
in California. 

The increase of the Japanese population 
is a question as important as the increase 
of farms cultivated by the Japanese. The 
census of 1910 shows a Japanese popula- 
tion of 41,356 for the state as against 
the total population of 2,377,549, a xnatter 
of 1.7 per cent. The census of 1920 es- 
timates the total population at 3,426,536, 
but the census figures for the Japanese 
population alone are not yet available. 
But taking the figures of the State Board 
of Control for the Japanese population for 
1919, i. e., 87,279, as correct, the percen- 
tage of the Japanese to the total population 
is 2.5 per cent. As a matter of fact no 
one knows whether the Board’s figures are 
correct. The estimate made by the Japan- 
ese Association last year in coojjeration 
with.the Board, places the Japanese popula- 
tion at 78,628, making a percentage of 2.2. 

In discussing the Japanese population 
we must necessarily touch upon the ques- 
tion of the Japanese birth rate. 

Upon the authority of the California 
Board of Health we learn that in 1910 
Japanese births in California were only 
2.2 per cent of total births in California. 
In 1919 this increased to 7.4 per cent. 
This increase, great as it is, is not alarm- 
ing at all when analyzed carefully. In the 
first place, immigrants of all races have 
large families in the first generation, but 
from the second generation the birth rate, 
irrespective of race, begins to decline. 
The Japanese in California are no excep- 
tion to this general tendency. Their fami- 
lies, comparatively large at present, will 
soon (commence to diminish. 

Again, Japanese immigrants came to this 


country at first without wives. But in the 
past seven or eight years these Japanese 
realized the wisdom of establishing homes 
in this country, and invited their wives to 
come and join them. Sudden increase in 
Japanese births was the natural result. 
To compare the Japanese birth rate of 
1910, when only a few of the Japanese 
had their wives here, to that of 1919, 
when a majority of them were married, 
is not the right way of estimating the rate 
of increase in Jajxinc.se births under normal 
conditions. In the past decade or so most 
of the Japanese adults have married. As 
the average age of these adults is about 
forty, it is reasonable to presume that the 
birth rate among the Japanese will soon 
begin to decline. This decrease will be 
accelerated by the stoppage of 41 picture 
marriage.” If the negotiations now going 
on between Washington and Tokyo result 
in a new treaty, more effectively excluding 
Japanese immigration, the growth of the 
Japanese population will be checked or 
retarded. 

I have shown that the increase in the 
Japanese, birth rate in the past decade is 
abnormal and is bound to decline. Let 
me look at the matter from another angle. 
When we say that Japanese births in 
California have increased seven times in 
ten years, that may sound alarming, cs- 
pccially if we ignore the abnormal condi- 
tions responsible for the increase. But if 
we say that Japanese births, at their 
highest point of increase, do not exceed 
seven per cent of total birtlis and that 
90.8 per cent of babies born in the state 
are Caucasian, the figures take on quite a 
different meaning. In other words, figures 
for Japanese should not be considered 
independently, but should be considered 
in their relations with other births and 
the steady increase of the Caucasian po- 
pulation in California. 

There is no doubt that Washington and 
Tokyo are making earnest efforts to find 
a solution for the vexatious immigration 
question. Japan undoubtedly is ready to 
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go- a long way to meet the wish of the 
American Government in the matter of 
immigration, for she knows that more im- 
portant developments are taking place at 
her own door, in China and Siberia, where 
she intends to establish a position analo- 
gous to that of the United States in the 
western hemisphere. At the same time 
she would ask the American Government 
to find a way to safeguard the civil rights 
of the Japanese who have been lawfully 
admitted into this country. . What form 
this safeguard will take no one is at this 
moment able to say. It would be too 
rash to say that the extension of citizen- 
ship to the Japanese, in exchange for a 
more effective exclusion of immigration, 
has been discussed between the State De- 
partment .and the Japanese Ambassador. 
On the contrary, we have reason to believe 
that no such discussion has so far been 
entered into. 

Meanwhile the vigorous anti-Japanese 
campaign in California bids fair to secure 
the adoption of the most stringent alien 
land measure which is now before the 
people to be voted upon at the polls on 
November 2. This measure proposes (a) 
to prohibit ownership and leasing of farm 
land by Japanese, (b) To prohibit the 
acquisition of real property by American- 
born Japanese minors, who are American 
citizens, under the guardianship of their 
parents, (c) To deprive the Japanese 
parents of their natural right to be the 
guardians of their minor children owning 
real property, (cl) To escheat real property 
upon certain prima facie presumptions, (e) 
To prohibit the Japanese from taking any 
interest in any company or corporation 
owning real property. 

A comparison of this proposed measure 
with the land laws applied to aliens in 


Japan reveals an interesting contrast. In 
Japan foreign individuals are not allowed 
to own land in fee-simple, but juridical 
persons enjoy this right even though they 
include no Japanese members or interests. 
Again, foreigners, even as individuals, can 
lease land of any description for fifty years 
on an equal footing with natives, and can 
also hold the right of superficies for unli- 
mited periods. Superficies for one thousand 
years, for instance, is considered almost 
as satisfactory as ownership. In addition 
to these rights foreigners in Japan enjoy 
the right of lcase-in-pcrpetuity which was 
established in the days when Japan was 
still suffering from the inequities of exter- 
ritoriality. Under these liberal provisions, 
there is no doubt that American farmers 
will flock to Japan if Japan were so large 
and resourceful a country as America, 
were America so small and congested with 
population as Japan is. 

Unfortunate as the present anti -Japanese 
agitation in California may be, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the fact that 
no verbal abuse or physical mistreatment, 
such as was meted out to the Chinese in 
the historic days of the 11 sand-lotters 
has yet greeted the Japanese. In reading 
the history of Chinese exclusion one is 
shocked by the vile language heaped upon 
the Chinese and the vicious physical attacks 
made upon that race. 1 )oes the absence 
of such abuses on the Japanese of to-day 
indidate the measure of progress achieved 
by the sons and daughters of the Golden 
State on the path of civilization in the 
past thirty years? Or can it be that 
their estimate of the 11 little brown man " 
is a little higher than that of the “ heathen 
Chinese ”? 

(Note. — ! 'his article was written before the Novem- 
ber Election at which California's Alien laud iuiuntivc 
law was voted on,) 
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Some Answers to Hostile Criticisms 
of Japan 

By Lindsvy Russki.i.. 


Mr. Lindsay Russell, who founded the 
Japan Society of New York and was its 
President for ten years, wrote this article 
as a concise answer to the various attacks 
made on Japan and the Japanese. It has 
already been published in some American 
papers. — Ed. A. R. 

Public opinion is now passing judgment 
on Jai>an. Herein is the composite 
answer of many Americans, keen obser- 
vers uf the Ear East who have visited 
Japan within the last year, to each count 
in the indictment against Japan. 

Place yourself in Japan's position — 
economically and geographically. You 
find an empire smaller than the Suite of 
California and less than 30 per cent, 
of which can be cultivated ; a land almost 
destitute of raw materials necessary to 
twentieth century civilization; a country 
crowded by 57,000,000 people, increasing 
at the rate of 700,000 per year, who 
must be fed and employed. When you 
realize their position, you can better 
judge them. 

The Japanese welcome friendly criti- 
cism, but they heartily detest the patro- 
nizing and 11 holier than thou " attitude 
of many of their critics. 

The charge : Japan is assuming the 
ovcrlordshij* of Asia. 

The answer : From the coast ef Cali- 
fornia to far west of the extremities of 
China the wandering finger can find but 
one self-governing people. There are 
territories in a wallow of civil strife, 
disorder, revolution, chaos, and utter 
misery of millions — China, Russia, and 
on and on. But in all this space, com- 
prising more than half the population 
and territory of the globe, there is not a 
single self-governing constructive civi- 


lization but one, and that one is Japan. 

Whether or not one likes the Japanese 
it is difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion than that Japan is there the one 
stable nation and Government, and con- 
sequently the leader of civilization of 
Asia. 

If, then, Japan apjjears as the over- 
lord, it is because of realities rather than 
of designs. 

The charge: Japan is militaristic. 

The answer: Prior to 1853, when 
Japan, under the cannons of Commodore 
Perry’s licet, was forced to open her 
doors to foreign intercourse and submit 
to foreign consular courts and enforced 
commercial treaties, the empire had a 
record of more than 200 years of no 
wars, cither foreign or civil. 

Perceiving that the great nations of the 
world derived their power from a strong 
military, Japan set about arming herself. 
Commodore Perry presented to Japan her 
first guns; the United States sold Japan 
her first warship. In 1905 her military 
saved her from destruction by Russia ; in 
1914 it enabled her to eliminate Germany 
from the Ear East; today it qualified her 
to stand as one of the five great world 
powers. China, her next door neighbor, 
divided into spheres of influence, is an 
object lesson of a power unable to main- 
tain her own sovereignty. 

If Japan is militaristic it is primarily 
for defense and self-preservation rather 
than for aggression. Financial relief from 
the burden of armament would be wel- 
comed by the Japanese people. 

The charge: Japan is imperialistic. 

The answer ; Japan desires a food 
supply ; her own territory available for 
cultivation will not furnish it. She must 
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have raw materials to keep her industries 
going to occupy her people; these shjt 
largely must obtain abroad. No one will 
deny her people’s right to live and work. 
Imperialism is one solution of the problem, 
but wjiat Japan really wants is economic 
opportunity rather than a problem of 
governing additional territory and peoples. 

Question : What about Japan’s aggres- 
sions in China? 

The answer : Japan has soldiers sta- 
tioned in Manchuria, Shantung and 
Hankow, not to govern the Chinese, but 
to protect the lives and economic activi- 
ties of Japanese. The Chinese Govern- 
ment cannot give protection even to its 
own nationals. 

“ Aggressions ” of Japan in China do 
not compare with French or British ag- 
gressions there, anil any territory that 
Japan lias in China was acquired after 
European nations had begun the partition 
of China. Moreover, Japan’s aggressions 
have not been directed primarily against 
China, but rather against aggressions of 
other nations there. 

The very day that the European na- 
tions give up their territory in China at 
the request of America, that same day 
Japan will be only too glad to do the 
same. 

Japan should not be asked by Ameri- 
cans to subscribe to a different code of 
morals from those which the United 
States will recognize in dealing with the 
European nations. 

Question : What about Shantung ? 

The answer : Japanese Government of- 
ficials have stated that Shantung will be 
restored to China. It is well to remem- 
ber that the Japanese Government hits 
lived up to its international engagements. 

The charge: Japan is brutal to the 
Koreans. 

The answer: Many Japanese admit 
and deplore alleged Korean atrocities, 
but contend that such is inevitable in 
any country in the process of reorgani- 
sation.*^ same has occured over and 


over again in Egypt, India, Ireland and 
at times in the Philippines. Cumulative 
evidence of Japan’s alleged atrocities, 
gathered and preserved over a period 
of years by anti-Japanese, are produced 
and published at the psychological moment 
to make a case against Japan. 

Brutalities in the United States by 
individuals and mobs, if recorded over a 
period of five years, would be equally 
appalling. The several hundred lynchings, 
with the burning of* our own citizens in 
oil and at the stake in the Southen States, 
have never been equalled in Korea. 

The Japanese admit that unusuai 
punishments have been inflicted by the 
military, but they are not unusual to the 
Koreans, being such as they liave had 
inflicted upon themselves by their own 
Government. 

The charge : The Japanese are hated 
by the Chinese. 

The answer : International prejudices 
are not confined to China's dislike of 
Japan. The Mexicans hate the Amer- 
icans. Li Hun Chang said that the 
Germans hated the French, the British 
persecuted the Irish, the Americans enslaved 
the negroes, the Russians massacred the 
Jews, but they were all Christians when 
they came to China ! 

The Japanese admit that their Gov- 
ernment has been wrong at times in 
China, and that China is frequently 
overrun by a class of Japanese adven- 
turers who are beyond the control of the 
Jaj>anesc Government just as the carpet- 
baggers overran the Southern States after 
the civil war. The Chinese have never 
gotten over the hatred caused by the war 
of 1896, and in addition to all this there 
is a continual propaganda carried on with 
the object of keeping the Chinese and 
Japanese apart. 

The charge: The Japanese Govern- 
ment is an autocracy. 

The answer: The Japanese Govern- 
ment is not an autocracy, since the Em- 
peror has practically no powers. The 
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Government is an oligarchy, which, al- 
though but one step removed from au- 
tocracy, is, nevertheless, a step in the 
direction of democracy. The group mak- 
ing up the oligarchy is ever widening, as 
witnessed in the extension of suffrage in 
Japan and the increasing influence of 
public opinion on governmental policy as 
reflected in Cabinet changes. 

It is open to doubt whether democracy 
is the best form of government for all 
peoples of the world, especially for those 
who for ages have been governed with- 
out representation. Certainly Japan’s 
gradual change to democratic ways is 
far better than the sudden and disastrous 
plunge of Russia and China! 

The charge : The Japanese are sharp 
and untrustworthy. 

The answer : The testimony of Thom- 
as W. Lamont, Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
A. Barton Hepburn and many other 
Americans and leading business men is 
to the contrary. Japan’s vast import and 
export trade of a billion yen or more 
could never have been established except 
on an honest foundation. The charges 
that Japanese are so dishonest tliat 
Chinese tellers are employed in Japanese 
banks is yntrue. An investigation a few 
years ago showed that no Japanese bank 
employed a Chinese in any responsible 
position. The fiction grew out of the 
fact that in Japan there arc several 
international banks, foreign owned, which 
employ Chinese tellers because of their 
familiarity with China’s financial system 
and the multitude of Chinese coins in 
circulation. 

The charge: Japanese desire to over- 


run California. 

The answer : The Japanese were origi- 
nally invited and induced to come to 
California because local farmers could 
find no one able to work in the hot fields 
except the Japanese. The first opposition 
to them was on the ground that they 
accumulated wealth which they sent to 
Japan, and that, by working for low 
wages, took work away from American 
workmen. Later they were opposed 
because they invested their wealth in 
California. 

" The Gentlemen’s Agreement ” and 
Japan’s voluntary restriction of the issue 
of passports to “ picture brides ” will 
prevent any overrunning of California. 

There is, unfortunately, a racial and an 
economic prejudice against the Japanese, 
taking the form of a “ yellow peril ” 
bogey, which is intensive from time to 
time for purely political [and partisan 
purposes. 

Japan’s grievance is that 60,000 law- 
abiding and industrious Japanese in 
California should be singled out of 
8,000,000 unnaturalized foreigners here 
for unjust and unequal treatment. Surely 
the Japanese already in California should 
be accorded the same fair treatment and 
protection as given other nationals. 

It must, however, be apparent that until 
the Jaixmcse in California are assimilated, 
or in some way adapt themselves to local 
environment in a way satisfactory to 
California, it is neither to their interest 
nor the interest of California to liave 
their numbers there increased. In fact, 
such a course would tend to create an 
insolvable problem. 
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Yellow or Dark Peril ? 


Mr/Shoichi Mitoro, the Special Corres- 
pondent of the Tokyo and the Osaka 
Asahi in New York, dwells in his papers 
upon the dark peril which now confronts 
the United States. Before the European 
war, the yellow peril was a bogey with 
the Americans and the Europeans, but 
now, writes Mr. Mitoro, another peril has 
begun to loom on the American horizon, 
in the form of a menace from the colored 
People wh^ constitute one tenth of the 
American nation. 

The Americans are paying serious atten- 
tion to this question, whose magnitude has 
been intensified by the fact that a mo- 
mentous agitation is on foot in America 
for the foundation of a Greater Liberia 
Republic in Africa so as to realise the 
slogan, Africa for the Africans. 

It is true that the Negroes, indignant 
over the hideous discriminatory treatment 
meted out to them, had in the past also 
started campaigns for their emancipation. 
But it is the first time in the history of 
the Negroes that they have launched an 
agitation for recovering Africa and es- 
tablishing a Greater Liberia Republic. 

With this end in view, a convention of 
the Negroes was recently held in New 
York. It was attended by the representa- 
tives of four hundred million Negroes 
throughout the world. 

Until a few years ago, the Americans 
greeted with derision all Negro demonstra- 
tions, but now they have begun to attach 
great importance to the recent agitation of 
the Negroes, their former derisive attitude 
giving way to that of awe and apprehen- 
sion. 

This memorable convention was con- 
voked under the auspices of the Negro 
Improvement Society which has its hcad- 
quarter&.jn New York. The Society was 
foifnc^ed oy Mr. Marcus Garvey, a great 
Negro leader, who was formerly a journal- 


ist, and now runs a steamship line between 
America and Africa for the industrial 
development of the latter country. The 
convention was attended by about three 
thousand representatives of the Negroes 
throughout the world, discussing the or- 
ganisation and Constitution of a new 
Greater Liberia Republic. The significance 
of the convention may be clearly seen 
from the address delivered by Mr. Marcus 
Garvey, the organiser of the meeting, who 
said in part: 

“ We are assembled here today, because 
we believe it is high time that we were 
active for working out salvation for our 
own sake, like the other nations in the 
world who are subject to constant oppres- 
sion. 

“ In this western hemisphere, we, the 
Negroes, have been treated as slaves for 
the past three centuries, all the while being 
separated from our brethren in Africa, 
our home land. Now, however, all the 
represent itives of our bretheren are now 
assembled, yes, as free people, in order to 
claim equal rights with the other peoples 
granted by God who created the universe. 

“ We are going to establish a constitu- 
tion, a constitution which we are ready to 
vindicate with blood, for the sake of our 
four hundred million brethren. Now is 
time for all the peoples to fight hard for 
freedom, equality, and democracy. The 
time has come at last for us, the colored 
people, to put forth our last ounce of 
energy for the cause of freedom in con- 
junction with the peoples of Ireland, Egypt, 
India, and the smaller countries in Europe. 

11 We must combine our efforts and 
effect a strong union among ourselves for 
the establishment of a Greater Liberia 
Republic in Africa. Whatever develop- 
ment the Negroes may achieve in the 
white peoples, countries, it is unstable, to 
say the least Because the whites have 
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always destroyed our progress and develop- 
ment and are doing so still. 

" If the whites are possessed of the 
right to govern, the same must be claimed 
for the four hundred million Negroes who 
must be given the right to form their own 
government. 

“ Don’t fear, for there is no race, no 
nation in the world who can coerce us. 
The slogan for the new Negroes must be: 
Liberty or Death. 

" We are men. We had sent many of 
our brothers to the amphitheater of the 
great war to fight for the sake of demo- 
cracy, but we have not yet gotten 
democracy. We must continue our fight 
until wc have got complete freedom and 
democracy. We refuse to entreat or to 
flatter. We demand freedom and demo- 
cracy *as our birthright.” 

In an interview with Mr. Mitoro, the 
Special Correspondent of the Asahi , the 
Negro leader said resolutely: 

“ If all peaceful means prove of no 
avail, wc shall be obliged to resort to 
war. We are confident of our victory in 
a generation or two. The Americans will 
shed the last drop of their blood for 
upholding their constitution. So must we 
for vindicating our own constitution.” 

The new agitation of the Negroes is 
now being freely commented upon by the 
American press, but Mr. Mitoro informs 
us that two views prevail in America 
regarding the affair, one being optimistic 
and the other, pessimistic. Those Ame- 
ricans who entertain optimistic views 
believe in the ultimate failure of the new 
movement of the Negroes. They say that 
unless what is taught by history is a 
mistake, the Negroes have no qualifications 
for independence. They are predestined 
to remain under subjection. Therefore, 
there is no need for the whites, who are 
superior peoples, to fear the new agitation. 
On the contrary, they say, they should 
resolutely follow their past policy toward 
the colored people. 

An utterly different view, however, is 


taken by the pessimistic Americans, who 
note that the present claims of the Negroes 
are of a most dangerous nature, having, 
as they do, far-reaching effects. The 
Negroes aspire not merely for their own 
emancipation, but, further, for the union of 
all the colored peoples. By this union, 
they are bent upon retaliating the oppres- 
sions they have suffered from the whites 
for the past centuries. The American pes- 
simists adduce, as an evidence, the presence 
of the Japanese delegates at the Interna- 
tional Negro Convention which was held 
in January, 1919, in New York. They 
also point to an editorial of the Negro 
World which says in substance: 

" If our claims based upon justice be 
denied, the next war will break out bet- 
ween the whites and the Negroes. In 
that eventuality, victory will certainly be 
on our side, if Japan throws in her lot with 
us.” 

Again, the remarkable editorial has it: 

“ In view of the militarism which is 
growing in Asia and also of the militarism 
which is already in existence in Europe, 
all intelligent observers will see it is in- 
evitable that there will be war between 
the yellow and the white peoples. Then 
will be the golden opportunity for us, the 
Negroes, to gain freedom. Then all the 
Negroes, whether in America, West Indies, 
or in Africa, should be united in their 
dash for their absolute liberty.” 

The American pessimists, further, are 
alarmed by the phenomenal progress at- 
tained by the Negroes in America in the 
lines of education, industry, and politics. 
They are convinced that the Negroes will 
be a great menace to the Americans. 

Withholding his judgment as to which 
of these two views is correct, Mr. Mitoro, 
the Special Correspondent of the Tokyo 
and the Osaka Asahi , concludes as follows: 

“ Whereas the whites are now confronted 
with decrease in population, decline in 
industry, and deterioration of civilisation, 
the yellow peoples are blessed with teem- 
ing population, growing industry reinforced 
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by untold, undeveloped resources, and 
regenerated civilisation. It is clear even to 
the dullest intellect that the union of all 
the colored peoples including the yellow 
and the Negro races will create a serious 
.menace to the white people. Therefore, 


it is no wonder that a certain leading 
publicist of America urges .his fellow* 
countrymen to do everything in their 
power to frustrate the union between the 
yellow and the other colored races." 


The Chief of the Far Eastern Republic in 
Siberia Interviewed by Mr. Shinobu Tsukuda 


Mr. Tsukuda recently back from his 
hundred days' tour in Far Eastern 
Siberia, when interviewed by a represen- 
tative of the Asian Review, made the 
following observations: 

“ The strongest impression, which I 
received during the recent Siberian tour, 
is the betrayal of our usual expectation 
with regard to the true character of the 
Bolshevists. For us Bolshevism was 
synonymous with disorder and destruction 
and the term Partisans instantly brought 
before our mind brutality and infernality, 
but indeed it was a hell on hearsay and 
a paradise at sight. Though some of 
their fundamental principles can not -of 
course be approved, I found some doc- 
trines sound, and the Bolshevists were, to 
my surprise, sincere, enthusiastic and daring 
men. 

“Before I visited the Bolshevists at 
Chita, I went to Dovria to closely inspect 
the conditions of the Scmionov army but 
I found them to my regret, without power 
or capacity to accomplish their first ardent 
wish to revive Russia. The two thirds 
of the Semionov army arc really the 
Kappel army — the army organised by the 
late General Kappeh They are still 
unable to get rid of the evil habits of 
the former Russian army. Their discipline 
is greatly relaxed and the old Slavish 
caste system is still strictly maintained 
between officers and soldiers. As an 


example of the bad habits, I saw some 
generals abuse and insult field officers 
without restraint in my presence in the 
railway trains. Especially the indecent 
relations of men and women among them 
I blush to describe. In short my impres- 
sions of the Semionov army were unfortu- 
nately altogether unpleasant. The bacilli, 
which brought about the downfall of 
Russia, found still rampant as before in 
the Semionov army rather led me to 
conclude that her resuscitation at tlicir 
hand can never be realised. 

u It was only four days after my 
arrival at Chita, that political changes 
took place there. Loud commanding the 
Partisans who advanced from the direction 
of Nelchinsk to cut the retreat of Semi- 
onov, is a communist. He came to 
Chita soon after Semionov escaped by an 
aeroplane, and he was instantly appointed 
the Commander of Chita Government by 
the Assembly of Chita. As he strictly 
maintained public order in the city upon 
his appointment, order was sooji restored 
and peace was secured without any fur- 
ther disturbances. Before two days 
passed, the stores at the railway station 
and the public markets were reopened 
and business presented more activities 
than under the reign of Semionov. 

u There were, needless to say, no 
plunders and massacres committed during 
the time. Loud politely notified his 
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appointment to the Japanese Special 
officers and offered to place his guards to 
protect the wagons where they lived. One 
can see how he was self composed and 
-attentive even to minute affairs. 

“The day after Loud’s arrival, a pro- 
paganda train came up from Vcrkhne- 
Udinsk, and from the roofs of the cars, 
several speeches were made before the 
people, who crowded to the station and 
cried Urah ! Urah ! Two days after, Kras- 
nochkov, the Chief of the Far Eastern 
Republic, entered the city at the head of 
his Regular Guard. I could not help admir- 
ing the utterances and actions of the Bolshe- 
vist committees, officers and soldiers, who 
were found diligent, orderly and all well 
harmonised high and low, striking contrast 
with the Semionov men, who were eager 
to seek luxury and were always in 
utter discord. Then I found my views 
about the Bolshevists, shaken minute 
after minute, and at the same time I 
became convinced of .the necessity to 
study the Bolshevists continuously without 
intermission. This conviction was deepened 
when I saw Krasnochekov a few days 
afterwards. 

44 I saw Krasnochekov twice. I am 
glad to say, that he consented, busy as 
he was, to give three long hours to the 
second interview at my request, so that 
we were able on both sides to say and 
hear almost all what we wished for. 

Although he was in the dignified 
position of the premier, he was yet 
attired in the blouse, the peculiar costume 
common in Russia. While he was daily 
occupied with government afiairs, he used, 
whenever there was a leisure, to receive 
the visitors of the Labourers and Far- 
mers’ Party and to give them every 
satisfaction on all points. So it was too 
on the days, when I paid him a visit. 
He gave me the first impression, that he 
was rather a great patriot than a leader 
of the Bolshevists. At the outset of the 
interview, I told him that his attempts 
to prevent plunders and massacres and to 


rule peacefully had my heart-felt sympathy 
and then he answered me as follows: — 

4 1 thank you much for your sympathy. 
Though plunders and massacres were 
committed at the period of destruction as 
its unavoidable phenomena, now they are 
over and I think there are no such things 
to be seen in the European Russia too. 
I cannot but deplore that the despicable 
Right Party is given to calumny, and is 
deceiving foreigners by circulating the 
false and exaggerated news, that the same 
state of afiairs just as at the time of 
destruction still continues to exist.’ 

44 Our interview went on in this 
strain, and we talked over various topics, 
among which I may mention the following 
as the principal ones: — 

44 Tsukuda: 

1 Then I may be allowed to criticise 
communism. Is it not the most unnatural 
thing? Just as some of us are born wise 
and some foolish, some strong and some 
weak, so it is quite natural that some 
arc diligent and some lazy. Thus I think it 
most unnatural to equalise uniformly the 
remuneration and income of all human 
beings. Anything ynnatural cannot last 
for ever, temporarily though it may be 
enforced by human skill or power. I can 
never approve your communism.’ 

44 Krasnochekov : 

4 You are right. But such communism 
is still under trial and there is yet a long 
way before it becomes an established 
institution. I swear to you that our 
Government will never enforce commun- 
ism in the three Far Eastern Provinces. 
It is not that we are afraid of a Japanese 
protest, that we do not enforce it, but 
rather it is because we do not consider 
its enforcement necessary. Think for 
instance about the case of land. Supposing 
we give everyone of the inhabitants, men 
and women, young and old, as much land 
as is wanted by each east of the Baikal, 
to what area would it amount in all ? 
The three Far Eastern Provinces are too 
vast and extensive. If the Japanese 
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come, our government will not refuse to 
lease their land ; if the Chinese come, the 
same will be the case; and we will not 
refuse to distribute land to the emigrants 
from the European Russia too. I will 
never carry out the policy of the nation- 
alisation of land ? ’ 

“ Tsukuda : 

• Very glad to hear it.' I wish you 
to perform by all means what you toll 
me. Now though I am very much again- 
st communism, I do sympathise not a 
little with your principle of friendship. 
If it will be carried out completely and 
properly, I think it will be none other 
than this principle, that will lead to the 
revival of sound Russia.* 

11 Krasnochekov : 

4 I am glad that your observation has 
been directed to the right point. Mine 
too directs me to the same way, and I am 
hoping to see the principle realised in the 
administration/ 

" Tsukuda: 

4 But when your principle of friendship, 
admirable though it is, is compared with 
our doctrine of parent and child, how 
much inferior is yours. The last revolu- 
tion of Russia was for the overthrow of 
the Romanoffs, a false parent and an 
infernal parent, by the nation, his child- 
ren, and such a revolution might have 
been indeed inevitable in Russia. But 
there is nothing more absurd for you than 
to wish to apply the same course of 
things to foreign countries, especially to 
Japan. If you do so, it would be an 
outrageous conduct based on misunder- 
standing of the national polity of Japan 
and the character of her people, — just as 
to instigate the foolish sons of a neighbor 
against their parents. Japan has been 
from the beginning a country of parent 
and child, and in the most ancient times, 
the emperor was called “sumc mutsu** 
(signifying a parent who unifies us) and 
was really considered as the parent by 
the whole nation. 

“•Oar forefathers who established the 


empire, really lived as one family, and as 
they have continued to be multiplied and 
developed very peacefully and in good 
order, without suffering even once any 
invasion from outside for three thousand 
years, affection of parent and child has 
always existed between the sovereign and 
subjects, and the sovereign has loved the 
subjects as children, who have reciprocally 
loved the sovereign as their parent. There- 
fore though we are in the habit to use the 
terms, sovereign and subject and we call 
our country the empire of Japan it is 
nothing else than the unavoidable result 
of the introduction into our national langu- 
age of the Chinese characters, which have 
no more suitable words. Strictly speaking 
Japan has never been a country of sover- 
eign and subjects, has never been an 
empire, never a country with an aggressive 
policy which is an unavoidable attribute 
of Imperialism. I wish you to understand 
truly the polity and character of the 
Japanese nation, not only to positively 
stop the propagation of communism in 
Japan, but to expand further the principle 
of friendship by adopting the Japanese 
doctrine of parent and child in your efforts 
to advance the welfare of the Russian 
nation.’ 

“ Krasnochekov: 

‘ I thank you for your advice. I know 
well the national polity of Japan. That 
is the very reason, why my government 
will never carry out communism in the three 
Far Eastern Provinces and will welcome 
the entrance of the Japanese. If there were 
still any persons, who aim for propagation 
of the sort in Japan, it must be attributed, 
as I have already told you, to the distortion 
of facts by the Right party, who want 
to defame us, or they must be the acts 
of selfish propagandists. I wish you to 
well understand the position: 

11 Then our conversation turned to the ad- 
ministration of the Far Eastern Government 
and we had a heart-to-heart talk. When 
I bade him farewell and was about to leave 
him, he stopped me and $aid, ‘ I will give 
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Letter of Mr. A. Krasnochekov to Mr. Shintfiu Tsukuda. 
you a written statement of my sentiments have passed away and the roar of cannons 


in memory of the visit, with which you 
liave honoured me today and in a few 
minutes wrote down with case a letter 
which is simple and to the point and 
well represents the character of Krasno- 
chekov. It is translated below: — 

" “Chita, 15th November 1920. 

“ Dear Sir, 

I welcome you as the first representative 
of the Japanese society in the name of 
our Government, in the present visit, which 
you have undertaken in order to build up 
future friendly relations between the two 
neighbours. 

During the last two years, there have 
been several attempts to estrange the 
two nations, But let me announce the 
conviction, that the unfortunate days have 
already passed away, when wc did not 
believe in each other, and now wc sec 
before us the bright future of peaceful 
reciprocal relations. Please tell the people 
of Japan, that our government and nation 
firmly. Jtkdieve that foreign interventions 


and machine guns have forever given 
place to voices of civilization, friendship 
and mutual understanding. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant. 

A. Krasnochekov. 

Free Citizen, 

Chief of the Far Eastern Republic. 

To Mr. Tsukuda 

Citizen of the Japanese Empire." 

“ Before I left Chita for Vladivostok 
on the 17th of October, Goznikov, the 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
been appointed the Special Envoy to 
negotiate with the Commandcr-in-chief of 
the Japanese army at Vladivostok. He 
had been instructed to go there from 
Chita. Thus when I saw Krasnochekov, he 
mentioned Goznikov’s mission and asked 
me to afford him facilities. As I travel- 
led with him for eight days in the same 
train, we became friendly. He was only 
36 years old and as he was enlisted in 
Navy, he was always dressed in the sailor’s 
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uniform^ When Krasnochekov left Ver- . u So ended my Siberian tour which took 
kne-Udinsk for Chita, he was appointed me nearly 100 days. My observations 
the acting Premier. This fact itself speaks may be briefly summarized in three points, 
clearly of his ability and character. Soon Firstly as the Bolshevists continually 
after his arrival at Vladivostok, he saw change from hour to, hour, what was true 
and consulted with our Commander-in- with them yesterday would not hold today, 
chief General Oi. A few days afterwards Secondly as the accusations against the 



Mr. Goznikov, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


I left for home. The day before I 
embarked, I paid him a visit at his 
wagon, to take leave of him and at the 
same time hear about his interview with 
the Japanese Commander-in-chief. We 
had a long talk on various matters from 
6: 30 in the evening till 10. When I bade 
him farewell, he produced a photograph 
and presented it to me, saying, * This 
was taken while I was in the hospital 
after having been wounded on the battle 
field, when I fought as the commander 
of an army corps against Denikin. Allow 
me to present you this picture as a 
souvenir. 


Bolshevists by the Right Party are parts 
of propaganda the former have been 
misrepresented to us ; and consequently 
it is necessary |for us to study them 
without simply believeing in what the 
opponents of the Bolshevists say. Lastly 
as the financial difficulty of the Bolshevist 
Governments (chiefly of the Far Eastern 
Government) might lead to a complete 
destruction of peace and order, and the 
revival of anarchy, Japan should at the 
present moment advise and help them in 
order to maintain the stability of their 
finance. 
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Is Art Dead 

By L. N. 

The noble heritage in painting and sculp- 
ture that has accumulated through so many 
centuries for the Japanese people would 
lead one to think that art could never 
die from amongst them ; that in one form 
or another it would be conserved and 
when time was ripe would burst into a 
new glory. This has happened in the 
past, and Chinese, Korean and Indian work 
have all been influences that liave slipped 
into [the crucible from which the native 
art has emerged with greater dignity and 
beauty* than ever. But these were Orient- 
al influences, born of the Oriental mind, 
and belonging to Japan by, right of heri- 
tage. The subtlety of Oriental thought, 
its symbolism, its essential impressionism, 
where the relationship between tnc artist 
and the arl-lovcr was so assured ihat it 
required only the simplest materialization 
of the artist’s thought for appreciation and 
understanding, — these were of the very 
essence of the Japanese mind, and whe- 
ther from China, Korea, or India, belonged 
to it as it belonged to them. 

But Occidental art is a cloak that docs 
not fit, a means of expression that is not 
eloquent. Moreover, it was accepted 
under no compulsion as was the case in 
adopting the utilitarian contrivances of 
Europe and America. The latter was 
imperative, for if Japan had refused to 
become strong, as strength is measured 
by the West, her identity as a nation 
would inevitably have been destroyed. 

But for the artists — the seers of the 
land — to voluntarily desert what has been 
one of the supreme arts of the world, for 
an art that has evolved along entirely 
different lines and belongs to a distinctly 
lower development of feeling, — this is one 
oT the terrible spiritual tragedies of modem 
times. It was here that Japan could have 
taught the whole western world and should 


in Japan? 

Brown. 

never have been its pupil. The greatest 
artists of the Occident believe this, and 
probably no group of men deplores the 
acceptance of European art by the Japan- 
ese more deeply than the European and 
American painters themselves. 

The war has left a sick world, and not 
only character has suffered, but the modem 
art, much of the new music, and the vers 
libre in p.oetry show a tendency to break 
away from standards adopted when human- 
ity was saner and more reverent in its 
attitude toward the eternal verities. This 
bodes ill for the esthetics of the future. 
A Bolshevik art is springing up in a 
Bolshevik world and there is no health 
in it. 

True art is not garish and flamboyant, 
neither is it of a queerness that requires 
occult powers for its comprehension. It 
may defy analysis but the spirit in tune 
with Beauty knows it and is at one with 
it, for it is simple as Truth is simple. 
Unhappily the hysteria of recent years that 
has swept over the world of fashion, and 
manners, literature and art in the Occident, 
has invaded Japan, and the contagion has 
spread like the influenza. Both in designs 
and colours, at present, many of the Japan- 
ese fabrics are brutal and hideous — exhibit- 
ing the worst of western influence instead 
of the best. If the owners of the textile 
factories realized how much the great 
artists of Europe and America admired 
the best old Japanese designs, they might 
cease giving to their patrons the showy 
and garish materials -that one secs now 
in every shop window, and which are 
supposed to represent western taste. It is 
corrupting to the minds of the people who 
use them, and those who are easily led 
into strange paths under the belief that 
these paths lead toward advancement and 
progress are irretrievably wronged. Their 
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taste is vitiated and under the influence of 
designers and manufacturers,— who should 
know better, — they adopt, and probably try 
to like, what is so decadent and thorough- 
ly bad, that it should appeal only to sa- 
vages who love gewgaws and crude colours. 

With painting things seem little better. 
If this year's Teiten represents twentieth 
century art in Japan, then things look 
hopeless, indeed. The decline in the last 
six or seven years has been deplorable. 
My memory goes back to the Mombusho's 
exhibition of 1913 imKydto, when after 
five weeks confined to my room with ill- 
ness, I obtained the reluctant consent of 
my physician — (although I should have 
gone any way) — to spend one half hour 
there. Fortified with many coats I set 
out. The hotel saw me again toward 
dark, but during the four hours I had been 
gone, the enthusiasm and admiration be- 
gotten by those superb screens and panels 
had borne me along on a great wave of 
spiritual exaltation and I was well again. 

What does one see this year? Brutal 
landscapes, chiefly, painted according to 
European canons, in crude colours, cold 
shadows, and a ‘light that never was on 
sea or land and disgustingly ugly nude 
figures with a mottled and spotted flesh 
that looks like putrid meat hung up for 
view. 

I was told not long ago by a Japanese 
artist, that models for the nude are very 
difficult to obtain here. I should imagine 
that this might be so, for even the fattest 
and most gross of models might have 
some lurking remnants of feminine vanity, 
and rebel kt being exposed as a patient 
suffering from some strange skin disease. 
Have I read lately that pictures of the 
nude are to be prohibited by the Govern- 
ment ? If so, this edict, whatever it may 
be, is probably on the ground of morality, 
but I should like to ask if the supreme 
ugliness of the nude figures in this year’s 
Teiten is not quite as immoral as an im- 
morality that has to do with the delicate 
question of sex? If an artist feels an 


overwhelming call to paint the undraped 
figure, why not slender, lovely children, 
or lithe, tanned boys as one sees them in 
the summer days on the banks of every 
stream? This nudity is beautiful — it is 
Greek in feeling — and Emerson's ‘curve 
of beauty ’ is not hidden in avoirdupois. 
One wonders what colours go to make 
up the palettes from which these abomina- 
ble canvasses are painted. With pure 
colour, — yellow ochre, vertriillion, cobalt, 
it is difficult to understand the muddiness 
of the result. Even to Europeans who 
persist in regarding the Japanese as a 
coloured race, the warm red-brown skins 
of outdoor-loving boys, of fishermen, and 
of peasants, is luminous and beautiful. In 
my private gallery — which I carry with 
me all over the world because it is made 
up of vivid memories — I have more than 
one picture from the nude. My favorite 
is that of a lithe, muscular Japanese pea- 
sant, with a white towel bound round his 
black hair, who is working an irrigating 
wheel at the edge of a field, under a 
coloured paper umbrella fastened to the 
wooden framework. The figure is partly 
in sliadow but could have been painted 
in clear, flat tones, — ricli with colour, — 
and is a subject that would have made a 
Sorolla wild with delight. 

But among this year's decadent paint- 
ings at the Teiten, there arc oases of Truth 
and Sincerity. However much one may 
deplore the abandonment by Japanese ar- 
tists of their own wonderful art traditions, 
some among them have certainly achieved 
a marvellously fine technique in the handl- 
ing of oils and water colours. 

In the wind-swept landscape, by Hachiro 
Nakagawa, with its foreground of sedge 
and weeds, and the distant fields springing 
into a golden light as swift clouds open 
to the sun, there is not only admirable 
technique but sincerity and feeling. It is 
simple as Nature is simple and brings 
something of the longing and pain that 
the Scotch moors and the open spaces 
around Kanlisawa call up — a feeling not 
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to be defined or explained and belonging 
perhaps to a far-off nostalgia that we have 
almost forgotten except in dreams. This 
reaction to a picture does not come from 
the canvasses painted by men who cannot 
lose themselves in their subjects, and who 
are bent upon producing something new 
and strange. 

Among other works that stand out in 
relief from the strange background, is the 
upright pastel painted from one of the 
Tokyo bridges, by Chiyoji Yasagi. The 
colour is rich and pure, and it has the 
spontaneous feeling that a sketch done on 
the spot so often has, tliat no amount of 
studio work afterwards can give. 

The stormy lake shore, by Fusclsu Na- 
kamura, also impresses one with its sinceri- 
ty, as does the excellent still life of flower 
pots by Shiro Makino. The warm autumn 
afternoon sunshine in the upper part of 
this study and the foreground in shadow 
are admirably rendered in every way. 

The large water-colour of the edge of 
the forest near Nara, by Kdki Miyaki, 
shows an absolute mastery of a difficult 
medium. If one criticized it it would be 
to say that it is almost too perfect. 

Among the figure paintings, the portrait 
of a man reading, by 3YI. Tcrauchi easily 
takes first place. It is simple and direct 
and the composition, drawing and colour 
are all admirable. The portrait of Mr. 
Yahara, by K. Ishibashi also shows a fine 
feeling for drawing, arrangement and colour. 

The painting of a young girl against a 
brocade backgrc^nd, by Saburosuke Okada, 
was not exhibited in Kyoto, but from the 
reproduction it must be very charming and 
is decorative as well as sufficiently realistic 
to probably be an excellent likeness. 

Of the paintings by the men who have 
not been led to worship foreign gods, the 
pair of six-fold screens by Kwansctsu 
Hashimoto, with its perfect balance in 
composition and restraint in colour, is of 
first rank. One goes back to it with fresh 
admiration as one does to the two delight- 
fill Chinese memories by Seiho Takeuclii — 


utterly charming compositions that presup* 
pose, in their impressionism, some intelli- 
gence in the art-lover who lingers before 
them. 

The pair of screens representing the 
nunnery of Jakkwo — in half hidden in veils 
of mist, by Ryuho Totani also grows upon 
one, and the large decorative panels by 
Koyo Ishizaki, while in places somewhat 
hard, nny be the advance guard of great 
decorative work from this artist. 

The upright of the mother and child 
by Hanano HashinuJto, is also very fine. 
The composition and the balancing of the 
masses of blacks together with 'the har- 
mony of colour and excellent drawing 
m ike it a valuable addition to the exhibi- 
tion. 

Among the other works that impress 
one with their sincerity, are the pair of 
screens by Sliun-o Nakajima representing 
a Korean fishing fleet ; the four paintings 
by Kalio Kawahito, especially that of the 
sweeping rain storm ; the screens by Shuko 
Yoshida with their delicate coloring and 
interesting composition ; the long, narrow 
upright of a Chinese mother and child by 
Shujaku Suzuki ; the painting of the group 
of Chinese singing girls by Shuho Yama- 
kawa ; the panel of bamboos and leaves 
by Ryukei llotta ; the three tall panels 
in Nangwa style by Kakoku Sagawa; a 
harbour scene painted in clear, rich colour 
by M. Kobavashi ; a sea coast with boats 
in the offing by Yamamoto ; and the pair 
of beautiful screens of ducks on a gold 
ground by Ycishi Kato. 

The last is one of the few. things in 
the exhibition where the artist has not 
overfilled his space. In much of the work 
there seems to be a desire to crowd as 
much as possible into the paintings — a 
fault not found a few years ago, and 
which is directly attributable to European 
influence. This over-crowding is found in 
nearly all the work done in the Japanese 
style as well as tliat painted with foreign 
technique, and added to this over-crowding 
is a hardness in many of the pictures tliat 
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is most repellant. 

The absence of work by such men as 
Shunkyd Yamamoto, Okoku Konoshima, 
and others, is perhaps promising even if 
disappointing. It may mean that these 
really great painters have set their faces 
against the ultra-modern and ultra-ugly 
art of today and prefer to retire from the 
hysteria which is undermining not only 
the art of Japan but that of the West as 
well. 

In the depression and disappointment that 
the Teiten of this year has brought, the 
knowledge that tides mount again even 
after the lowest ebb, brings some hope. 


For surely, with the great past of Japan- 
ese art, when not only screens and fusuma 
and kakemono, but every slightest house- 
hold utensil manifested a living art cons- 
ciousness, the reaction against this atrocious 
latter-day work must come. Here and 
there must surely be men who will refuse 
to allow this unwholesome influence from 
the other side of the world to affect them, 
and who will keep their lamps burning 
to guide the sincere seekers for Truth and 
Beauty through the miasmal fog that en- 
velops the present-day literary and artistic 
world. 


How to Make Lepers the “Flowers of 
Paradise,” An Account of What 
is Being Done for Them 
in Japan. 

By Masujiro Honda, L. H. D. 


To the International Red Cross Con- 
ference held in Europe last summer, the 
Japanese delegates presented a resolution for 
an organized international work to elimi- 
nate leprosy from the world, as they had 
learnt that Italy was going to introduce a 
similar bill to wipe out malaria. We do 
not know yet the results of their delibera- 
tions but have no hesitation in asserting 
that both these proposals were entirely 
apropos, in 'so far as these devastating 
diseases are no longer a national or a 
racial problem. All nations since the war 
are endeavoring to solve international and 
inter-racial questions on the principles of 
human solidarity and progress. Europe 
and America once thought that leprosy 
was practically stamped out of the white- 
man’s countries. The unprecedented armed 
confjict with its social consequences has 


brought to the surface a hitherto unsus- 
pected number of lepers. In warmer 
Asiatic countries such as India, China, 
Japan and Korea, probably, there were a 
larger number of lepers to begin with than 
in the colder parts of the world. But in 
Buddhist communites at any rate no legis- 
lative measure was taken until recently to 
exterminate the incurable disease, because 
they had believed in not taking life at all 
even through mercy and in an indirect way. 
By “ an indirect way ” wc mean such 
dealing as interference in marriage and 
child-bearing of lepers. Some Buddhists 
still abhor in this enlightened Twentieth 
Century the methods by which the Occident 
stamped out leprosy. 

The Budget placed before the present 
session of the Imperial Japanese Diet con- 
tains an estimate for adding one more 
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national leper segregation hospital to those 
already established by the State. The 
question will naturally arise in the Budget 
Committee meetings whether this new 
hospital should be devoted to the exclusive 
use of women patients removed there from 
the other hospitals, so that more men 
patients might be taken into the existing 
institutions, or whether it should accom- 
modate men and women alike and segregate 
them only by separate buildings, as has 
been done hitherto. Most philanthropists 
seem agreed that sex segregation is as 
important as the segregation of the patients 
themselves. The general attention of the 
Japanese public to the problem of leprosy, 
however, was drawn by the noble example 
of Occidental philanthropists in this coun- 
try, particularly through earnest pleadings 
of an English lady to our public men and 
women. According to the police counting 
throughout Japan, there arc some 20,000 
leprous men, women and children of what 
we call vagrant or homeless class. But 
those in better class families can not be 
officially counted, because public exposure 
of one patient in a family often results in 
tragedies for the whole family and its 
relatives as well. The only thing that 
could be done, in a humane way, would 
be to prepare comfortable segregation 
quarters on an island in some far away 
place, where trained lepers could induce 
secretly under the cover of night the non- 
vagrant lepers to find shelter there and 
save the face of their relations. Even 
without such invitations, respectable patients 
would voluntarily exile themselves in res- 
pectable asylum, if they only knew that 
there was such. 

The only guess we 'can make at present 
of the approximate number of lepers in 
Japan is from the actual number of leprous 
youngmen who come every year to the 
physical examinations for military conscrip- 
tion. On this point a Japanese expert 
says, “ Supposing 1,470 new cases of 
leprosy appear every year, we can deduct 
this nuiober om the annual average of 


2,062 cases of leprous death and then infer 
that 23,680 lepers will entirely disappear 
in 40 years ; but if there are 100,000 
lepers, it will take 200 years for the disease 
to disappear.” Even though this latter 
figure be an exaggerated supposition, there 
is no doubt but that a very large number 
of lepers are dragging out a miserable 
existence in Japan, Korea, China and India. 
Japanese experts have been conducting 
careful research work. Reports of new 
cures and discoveries have come from 
various quarters of the globe, but from 
the time of the Old Testament or of the 
ancient Chinese classics the disease has been 
considered incurable — a sign of divine wrath 
or a form of heaven’s punishment. The 
only thing science has yet discovered is 
simply to arrest its progress in an early 
stage. But, Hugh of Lincoln (1168) said 
” Lepers arc the Flowers of Paradise, Pearls 
in the coronet of the Eternal King.” The 
Empress Komyo (760), a devout Buddhist, 
who was largely instrumental in founding, 
great temples and charity institutions at 
Nara in the reign of the Emperor Shoinu, 
is said to have once resolved to wash 
1,000 persons with her own hands in a 
public bath of Her Majesty's endowment. 
After the 999th bather, so the tradition 
has it, a leper appeared in a horrible con- 
dition and asked the benign Empress to 
suck the disease off his' back, which being 
willingly done the grateful patient an- 
nounced that he himself was the Buddha. 

Besides half a dozen national asylums, 
the Roman Catholics are at work at Go- 
temba, near Mount Fuji, and some English 
ladies are at work at Kumamoto and at 
Kusatsu also, where there is a hot-spring 
for lepers. There is an American institu- 
tion at Meguro, a suburb of Tokyo ; and 
three Japanese private institutions are found, 
one in Yamanashi Ken, one in the City 
of Tokyo, and one in Gumma Ken. Only 
a part of the vagrant class of lepers is 
kept out of the public's way. Every one 
of us admits that it is a big blot Ion the 
fair name of a civilizednn atlio to eave the 
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disease free to eat into its very heart. A 
sum of money enough for building one 
super-dreadnaught will suffice to provide 
both workers and means for wiping out 
the disease in two generations. Why then 
do we not put this noble idea into practice 
at once ? you would ask. The Government 
and the taxpaying public arc called upon 
to do so many other things which ap- 
parently are more urgent for the State 
than even the noblest of all humanitarian 
causes. One of thc. i e is the construction 
and maintenance of a mammoth navy, at 
the time when the whole world ought to 
agree upon a working scheme for the 
gradual reduction of armaments. In this 
connection again the extermination of 
leprosy demands the serious attention of 
the League of Nations. Physically or 
Physiologically speaking, an internation; 1 
aSpect of the question can best be illustrated 
by a case within the present writer's 
knowledge. A British sailor was tattoed 
► at Hongkong and subsequently became 
leprous, probably because the dittoing 
needle previously used was not sufficiently 
sterilized. This patient was in the Kuma- 
moto hospital for some years. 

To illustrate the point, that a public 
exposure of a concealed patient of ten leads 
to family tragedies, another case may be 
recounted here. A wealthy childless widow- 
er in a mountainous district of Japan 
seint his younger brother to an university, 
with the idea of making him the successor 
to the family estate. Before his gradua- 
tion, however, their younger sister develop- 
ed a sign of this horrible disease. The 
elder brother noticed it but kept it a secret 
between himself and the poor girl, because 
should it be known to others no woman 
would marry the second brother and so the 
family would become extinct. In due time 
the second brother was married and a 
bonny baby boy was born to his young 
wife. The baby was very fond of its 
auntie and would cling to her more than 
to its own mother. One summer day when 
the aunt was in a thin loose garment, the 


boy pulled her by the colly and her sister- 
in-law noticed leprous sores on her should* 
ers. The young wife hastened to her 
parents, demanded and obtained divorce. 
The outside world began to talk about the 
family being leprous and the brothers did 
not know what to do with their sister as 
the disease was in an advanced stage. 
The elder brother took her to a hospital 
in another Province for her failing eye- 
sight, which was pronounced an oculist's 
case and treated as such in the hospital. 
The rumour of the young woman being 
an inpatient for an eye trouble made the 
gossip believe for a time that after all 
that family was not leprous. Then came 
the fatal day when the hospital authorities 
wrote to the elder brother accusing him 
for concealing other signs of the disease 
and demanding an immediate removal of 
the patient. On their way home, to make a 
long story short, along a lonely mountain 
path, the poor woman with her eyes 
bandaged said, she could walk no further 
and begged the brother to kill her to 
prevent a revival of the awful reputation. 
A village wood-cutter one day in winter 
found her body and bandage among 
the trees, a mark on the latter was traced 
to the hospital, and finally the cider bro- 
ther was sentenced for man-slaughter. 

So, beside medical and sanitary measure, 
the general public must first be taught 
that leprosy is not hereditary but contage- 
ous, and that to stamp it out is to pro- 
mote national health and to ensure indi- 
vidual safety. To carry out such a cam- 
paign of enlightenment, says Miss Riddell 
of the Kumamoto leper hospital, something 
like a red cross society should be organized 
for that one special object, not only in 
Japan but in every leprous country. When 
an American publicist of international re- 
putation was visiting in Japan last spring, 
the present writer, with the permission of 
the Government authorities, gave all known 
data concerning leprosy in the'Far East 
at his request. 

These data were accompanied by 
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a letter in which the writer expressed 
the idea that they, if wrongly presented 
before the U. S. public, would only 
be used as another argument for ex- 
clusion of Orientals, but that if rightly 
presented his big-hearted countrymen and 
women would be roused to a great inter- 
national movement of humanitarian import. 
As it is, an American patient of Hawaiian 
birth is being taken good care of in the 
Kumamoto hospital, while good many 
American philanthropists have been helping 
this English lady’s work in Japan with 
subscriptions and donations. Japanese 
philanthropists, and local and central 
government officials, on the other hand 
have been helping, from time to time, the, 
French, English and American institutions 
for lepers established in this country. The 
Imperial court also recognized the meri- 
torious deeds of the foreign workers in 
this field with appropriate decorations. 

The present writer had the good fortune 
of being in Kumamoto when in 1892 Miss 
Riddell asked him and another Japanese 
gentleman to accompany her in a visit to 
Hommyoji Temple, two miles outside the 
city, where a large number of vagrant 
lepers used to congregate to beg for aims 
of the Buddhist worshippers. When Miss 
Riddell made up her mind to do something 
for the Japanese lepers, the writer came 
to Tokyo to consult public men and 
medical authorities 011 the possibility of a 
leper hospital ; from Tokyo he went to 
Gotemba to see what was being done by 
he Romanists there. When a lot was 


secured and hospital built, he was made a 
member of the Japanese committee for 
legally holding the property. On visiting 
the hospital at Kumamoto last spring, 
after a lapse of 15 years, he found a 
hearty welcome given him by several 
patients who had been there for 25 years 
and knew the writer from the time the 
hospital was established. Most of the 70 
patients there are educated men and 
women ; the beggar class of lepers would 
not stay, unless compelled to do so, as 
they prefer a free immoral life. As soon 
as they heard of the writer’s arrival in 
Kumamoto, they sent him a message and, 
asked him to address them on international 
affairs. They seemed to enjoy his talk 
with such keenness that for the moment 
they forgot their afflictions and were again 
scholars, teachers, officers or whatever they 
had once been. The next morning another 
message came from them inviting him to 
give them one more lecture before leaving 
the city. A list of questions was await- 
ing the lecturer and he entertained the 
patients on such subjects as the future 
governance of Korea by Japan, the true 
import of the League of Nations, the 
Japanese immigrants in the U. S., the 
Irish-Amcrican relations with Great Britain, 
and similar topics. Physically speaking 
three patients combined serve one person’s 
purpose; intellectually and spiritually 
however every man or woman has the 
title to a seat of honour. It thrills our 
hearts to realize that they arc our brethren 
in the estimation of God. 
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Effects of the Preservation of Natural 
Monuments on Japanese Science 

By Manabu Miyosiii. D. 55c. 

Professor of Botany, in the College of Science, Imperial Unversity, Tokyo. 


In Japan, the Law for the Preservation 
of Historic Sites, Beauty Spots and Natural 
Monuments was promulgated on the 9th 
of April 1919. Since then the preserva- 
tion of those places has become a national 
work. 

The principal benefit, which the preserva- 
tion of natural monuments bestows upon 
science, is the prevention of the extinction 
of peculiar kinds of animals, plants (fauna 
and flora) and minerals. Such individuals 
or groups are valuable materials for science, 
for they serve as examples of forms, 
structures, living conditions, etc., or as 
important evidences as to their geogra- 
phical distribution within a certain country 
or over the whole world. Some of them 
are also important as materials directly 
useful to human life. As for instances in 
, the Japanese botanical world, we may 
mention the Pendulous Chestnut (Castauea 
publnervis C. Schn. var pendula Miyos.), 
found growing wild in the mountains of 
Shina.no Province and a few other districts, 
which are rare monstrosities of natural 
pending branches. Koshinsd ( Pingnicula 
rdmosa Miyos.) found in a district of Shi- 
moisuke Province, Hananoki ( Acer rubrum 
L. var pycnanthum (C. Koc/i.) Mak.), and 
Sakuraisd ( Rtrosavia Miyoshia-Sakuraii 
(Mak.) Pilg), in the eastern part of Mino 
Province, Budger's tail (Aldrozwnda vesicu- 
losa) in some districts in the provinces of 
Musashi and Kozuke, and Green Ball 
(Aegagropila Sauteri) in the Lake Akan 
In Hokkaido are important from the stand 
point of their geographical distribution or 
as rare endemiemic plants of this country. 

Marshy plains, where carnivorous plans 
grow abundantly. Sand hills, where seashore 
vegetation grows rank and mountain 


plateaus luxuriantly covered with Alpine 
plants are of course important objects for 
ecological study. The plages specially 
known for an abundance of species of 
trees in the mountains of Moiwa and 
Maruyama in Hokkaidd or the places 
renowned as the northern limits of subtro- 
pical plants (e. g. the Mount Nachi in Kii 
Province) are also -most valuable as eviden- 
ces of ' the geographical distribution of 
plants in Japan. 

Among plant formations there are not 
a few necessary to be preserved. As 
remarkable instances, we may mention the 
primeval forests. Among various kinds of 
primeval forests, those peculiar in nature 
from the stand point of systematic botany, 
geographical distribution and ecology, are 
most important. The above mentioned 
forest in Moiwa in Hokkaidd, which con- 
sists of numerous species of woody plants, 
is worthy of notice and certain primeval 
forests which are found in some districts 
in Oshima and Shiribeshi, Hokkaidd, are 
also important to geographical botany, as 
they show the northern limit of the dis- 
tribution of beeches. 

Besides them, the primeval forests of 
various districts, e v . g. the forests of Sagha- 
lin Fir (Abies sachalittensis ), of Glem Spruce 
(Picea Glehni), of Red Larch (Larix 
Dahurica var. japomca\ of Broad Leaved 
Oak (Quercus Dentata ), etc., found in 
Hokkaidd, primeval forests of Camphor 
tree (Cinnatnotnum camphora ) in Kyushu 
and Formosa and forests of Sugi (Crypto- 
tneria japonid) in Yaku Island, are most 
remarkable. All these virgin forests clearly 
show their peculiar flora and the investiga- 
tions of them lead to the discovery of 
the history of the geographical distribution 
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of plants in these districts which may be 
compared with the distribution pf the 
same kind in other districts. 

The preservation of peat bogs or moors 
also will be scientifically of a great impor- 
tance, as a peculiar case of plant forma- 
tions. In Japan, such peat bogs arc found 
in Hokkaido, Saghalin, etc., and .some of 
them have an extensive area. Their nature 
varies in the different districts ; the high 
moors are especially remarkable. They 
consist mainly of species of Sphagnum, 
together with various kinds of flowers and 
grasses and it is not rare to find trees 
growing on the moors. These moor vege- 
tations are peculiar in many cases and are 
quite different from the vegetations in low 
plains, in the absorption of nourishment, 
transpiration of water and other physiologi- 
cal functions. 

The vegetation of the moors contribute 
to the formation of peat and their carbon- 
izing operation has continued from the 
geological ages to the present day. The 
degrees of carbonization vary according to 
the part of peat buried from the bottom 
to the upper part, near the surface which 
lias living plant. They furnish not only 
important materials for investigation, but 
sometimes plant remains of ancient ages 
are discovered buried in the interior. 
For instance the trunks of “ Eibe ” (Taxas 
baccata) dug from the moor at I.ueneberg 
and its neighborhood in northern Germany, 
may be said to be a valuable evidence to 
show that the trees now almost extinct in 
Germany were growing every where in 
former times, though the age itself was 
not so, very ancient. 

Besides, these scientific purposes, the pre- 
servation of moors has come recently to 
attract more attention, for the investiga- 
tion of peat has been begun as it furnishes 
materials for chemicals and industrial 
purposes. People have begun to think 
that they should consider well, before they 
ctestroy the moors for the peat beds are 
the' result of natural operations ac- 
complished during millions and millions of 


years. It is impossible to restore them 
again in any country. Therefore in Europe 
moors are preserved as natural monuments 
on the one hand and used for scientific 
investigations, while on the other their fur- 
ther utilization is studied and carried on. 

The moors in the northern part of Japan 
present a sight, not to be seen in the peat 
bogs of Germany, Austria and other Euro- 
pean countries, on account of their rich 
flora. In summer, we see there high gras- 
ses covering the moors and flowers bloom- 
ing luxuriantly. Even considered as beauti- 
ful sight only, they are remarkable. 

There are many other natural tracts 
which are scientifically important as they 
are minutely enumerated in the “ Epitome 
of Historic Sites, Beauty Spots and Natural 
Monuments to be Preserved ” promulgated 
by the Department of Home Affairs (see 
the Official Gazette of the 16th of February 
1920), we will not give here any further 
information on those items, and will simply 
notice a few actual instances of scientific 
benefits derived from the work of preserva- 
tion, which lias been just commenced in 
Japan. During the summer of 1919, the 
writer was accidentally informed, that a 4 
grove of the Pendulous Chestnut was to be 
found in the mountain where is the vil- 
lage of Nishiuchi in Shinano Province and 
immediately he went there to inspect the 
locality. When the account of his obser- 
vations was reported in the newspapers, 
more information reached him, that the 
same kind of tree was to be found growing 
wild at Tenguhara, in Ono village, also in 
the province of Shinano, so a visit was 
made there. 

The Pendulous Chestnut at Tenguhara 
forms a forest of its own and presents a 
wonderful sight. During the autumn of 
the same year, the writer was informed 
again of similar chestnuts in Shidzunami 
village in Mino Province, which were found 
to be growing wild, when inspected by . 
him. ‘ Besides them, many wild trees of 
the same kind have been found in Take- 
hara village in Hida Province. As to the 
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Pendulous Chestnut of Ono village, they the discovery of wild Hananoki (Acer 
are mentioned in “ Gravels of the Chiku- rublum var. pycnanthum ). This beautiful 
tna M written by Keichu Seshimo and maple (red flowers, red fruits and red 
published in 1753, but they were hardly autumnal leaves) existed from ancient times 
known to the public or even to botanists, as the big trees at Hanazawa in Omi 
.Nevertheless, once the fact of their ex- Province have been held precious by the 
istence was made known, information about inhabitants of the district. Smaller trees 
similar trees came to the writer from of Hananoki are cultivated . also in Gifu, 
various localities and he lias been enabled to Nagoya and other places. But the original 
find their geographical distribution. These locality where Hananoki was growing 
Pendulous Chestnuts are not only rare wild, was unknown. Although in the 
monstrosities, but they are valuable for a “ Illustrated Flora of Japan ” (Part II. 
scientific research, because the form of 'frees) by Yokusai Iinuma and also in the 
pending branches does not, as in most “ Natural Resources of Japan 99 by Keisuke 
cases, appear in horticultural plants, but Ito, it was mentioned as growing in the 
in those of an entirely wild growth. The eastern part of Mino Province, strange 
pendulous branches arc rare plicnoinon, so enough the exact locality was not known 
the 7th item of the above mentioned until recently. When Mr. Genichi Koi- 
Epitomc published by the Department of zumi obtained in 1912 for the first time 
Home Affairs says, “ Wild trees presenting the specimens of Hananoki from Sakamoto 
remarkable monstrosities.” It mentions village in Mino, it was confirmed that the 
as an instance the Pendulous Chestnuts in tree was endemic to Japan, yet the natural 
Ono village. The writer has also been conditions of its occurrence were not widely 
informed of the existence of similar trees known, until the writer went to the 
in a district in the Prefecture of Okayama, village at the beginning of November 1919 
not yet had an opportunity to inspect them, and inspected them. 

As another example, wc may mention There were more than 20 trees growing 
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wild in a spot and some of them were to 
say the least huge. As it happened to be 
the season of crimson foliage, their leaves 
were tinged beautifully red and could be 
distinctly recognized from far off. They 
grow on wet soil among Sphagna and 
their living conditions very much resemble 
those of “ Benikaycde ” ( Acer rubriitri ) 
found in the south eastern part of North 
America; they are considered by some 
botanists to be of the same species; but 
the writer thinks they are more properly 
a variety (A. rublum L. var pycuanthum 
C. Koch, Mak.) of the American red male. 
The Hananoki in Sakamoto village has 
been prescribed by the Government as a 
natural reserve at the same time with the 
afore mentioned Pendulous Chestnuts. 
After the fact of natural growth of 1 lana- 
noki in Sakamoto village was ascertained, 
the Prefectural Government of Gifu to 
which Mino Province belongs, instructed 
all the common schools of certain districts 
in the prefecture, to report on the existence 
of the trees and it lias been found that 
they grow wild also within a small zone 
in Yenagun in Eastern Mino. Hcsides, ac- 


6 ? 

cording to the information obtained by the 
writer, they seem to be found also in a 
mountainous district of the Province of 
Mikawa and the writer has ascertained 
the existence of wild Hananoki in the 
western part of the province of Shinano 
too. All the new localities are in the 
proximity of those which were hitherto 
known. From these facts there is reason 
to believe that the only natural habitation 
of Hananoki in Japan is to be sought in 
those districts which lie around the bottom 
of Mt. Ycna in the provinces of Mino, 
Shinano and Mikawa. 

Though the above mentioned facts are 
but a few instances of the kind, they are 
enough to show, that the commencement 
of the preservation of natural monuments 
in Japan has already led to bring to light 
many facts which hitherto have remained 
unnoticed. 

Though it is only a short time since 
this kind of preservation work has been 
embarked upon in Japan, still we arc glad 
for the sake of science to say, tliat many 
valuable plants, animals etc., are already 
being made known and preserved. 


Why is There a Difference in the 
Color of the Skin? 

By Dr. Fijmto Kitagawa. 


Generally speaking, the color of the 
human skin may be divided into yellow, 
white and dark. This gives rise to the 
differentiation of human races into the 
yellow, the white, and the Negro. The 
question naturally arises: Why is there 
the difference in the color of the human 
skin? 

* The easiest solution of the question lies 
in the dissolving of pieces of human skin 
and the chemical examination of the pig- 


ments extracted from them. But it is no 
easy work, involving diabolical processes. 

Without resorting to such an inhuman 
method, there is a simple ‘and easy solu- 
tion of the question. Now the hair as 
well as the nail is a part of the epidermis, 
consisting of the corneous matter. There- 
fore, if we study the pigments of the hair 
wc can know the coloring matter of the 
skin as well. 

First, the liair must be washed in a 
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solution of soda and then of chloric ^cid, 
for the purpose of clearing it of the ferric 
matter. Then it must be treated with 
alcohol. When it is boiled in a diluted 
solution of soda, it becomes a dark mass. 
After it is filtered through glass cotton, 
it must be treated with a centrifugal 
machine for about half an hour. Then we 
can extract the pigments of the hair. 

The pigments thus extracted are golden 
.granules, when they arc inspected by the 
microscope. According to the quantity of 
the pigments, they present the color of 
white, yeHow and dark. Therefore, the 
golden hair of the Europeans is due to 
the fact that it contains but little quantity 
of the pigments, whereas the darkness of 
the hair of the Japanese is caused by the 
abundance of the pigments. 

The constitution of the coloring matter 
in the hair of the Europeans and of the 
Japanese is absolutely the same, there being 
no difference whatever. The difference in 
•the color of the hair is caused by the 
quantity of the coloring matter contained 
in the hair. This also accounts for the 


difference in the color of the skin too. 

In other words, the white peoples have 
white skin, .because their skin contains but 
little pigments, while the negroes have 
dark skin, because of the abundsuice of the 
coloring matter in their skin. The yellow 
skin of the Japanese and other Orientals 
is due to the moderate quantity of the 
pigments, modified by the system of veins 
and corneous matter of the skin. 

Of course, the difference of races is not 
caused by the color of the skin alone; 
this variation is also due to physique and 
other factors. But in point of color, there 
is no question of superiority or otherewise 
setting aside the question of racial pre- 
judices. 

So far European scholars luive not yet 
succeeded in getting a pure extraction of 
the pigments of the hair. The coloring 
matter that I have extracted from the 
hair consists of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur. A pure extraction 
can not be gotten under any condition, it 
being colloidion and negative, having the 
nature of electricity. 


New Year’s Day in Japan. 

By 1 )ac;yo Ozawa. 


The Japanese arc trained from ancient 
times to be careful with the beginning of 
every thing. Indeed the well known and 
time honoured proverb, that “one should 
lay in the morning a plan for the day 
on the New Year’s Day for the year and 
in youth, for the life ” may be said to 
express this common sentiment. It is 
based on the idea, tliat on New Year’s 
Day, the first day of the calendar, all the 
Japanese people, high and low, rich and 
poor, take rest, forget the troubles and 
sufferings of the past year and refresh 
energy in order to be ready for the happy 
life in the year to come. 


Probably this custom was introduced 
from China, as is the case with many 
other usages. We find this custom to 
keep a festival on the first day of January, 
recorded for the first time in our ancient 
writings as an event in the nth year of 
the Emperor Suiko (603 A. D.); and it 
was in the next year, that a calendar was 
composed after the Chinese fashion and 
published for the general use of the people. 
Although there were various ranks of 
officials prescribed by law at that time 
and for each rank there was a fixed court 
dress, yet on the New Year’s Day alone 
these newly instituted court dresses were 
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The Housewife Busy Preparing for the ’Advent Drawing the .First water of tlie New 

of tlie New Year on the New Year's Eve. Year or Wnkamuu. 


not used but the ancient custom to wear ceased to be kept except among old 
“ Uzu ” on the head is said to liave been fashioned families, but with regard to the 
followed. Uzu was a kind of decoration New Year’s Day, the time honoured usage 

on the head and those for nobles were is still maintained by the nation at large; 

made in gold. But in order that all the and just as in Christmas among the wes- 
nation in general could use a common and tern peoples, the Japanese celebrate the 
similar Uzu on tlie New Year’s Day as day socially, worship at ancestral tombs 
much as possible, a branch of an evergreen and all the members of the family assem- 
was used on that day. ble in a happy circle, merrily drink “Toso” 

When the Emperor Moinmu enacted (a Kind of spiced wine) and eat “Zoni. 
new laws based on the institutions of the (rice-cake boiled with vegetables.)” Boys 
Tang dynasty of China, in the 2nd year fly kites and girls play at battledores and 
of Taiho (702 A. D.), tlie 3rd of March, shuttlecocks. In short on the New Year’s 
the 5th of May and the 7th of July wore Day, the people forget and forgive all 

also made the Festival Days of the year; their wrongs. 

and during the reign of the Em^ror Tlie entrance of every house is decorated 
Kwammu (782-806 A. D.) the 9th of with ” Kado-matsu " (Cate-pines) set up 
September was added and they were called at each side of the gate, and “ Shimena- 
the 5 Festival Days. After the Great wa ”, a sacred cord of straw tasselled 
Restoration of Meiji, these Festival Days with cut paper, is suspended. Shimenawa 
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originates in an old Japanese mythological the occasion of Japanese festivities and it 
legend. It is said that the merciful Em- was believed that demons could not enter 
press Tenshodaijin, the ancestress of the inside the sacred rope and no vice could 
Japanese imperial family, was grieved at be perpetrated within. For. “ Kado-ma- 
the cruelly and tyranny of her brother, tsu ", two sorts of pine trees, called male 
abd retired into a secluded cell. The and female by the Japanese, are used in 
world became for the ruler-less people as order to celebrate the blessing of married 
dark as if the sun were lost. They assem- couples. It is based on the idea that all 
bled before the cell, and played and the good of a family is derived from the 
danced in order to console her. When, happy union of man and wife and the 
attracted by the merry and amusing sound, good of families make up the peace of 
the Empress opened the door a little and the whole country. 

peeped out, a strong man, waiting at the On New Year’s Day, the Japanese take 
side of the door, seized her hand and a special diet called “ Zoni." It is a kind 
drew her out. Then he suspended a of soup with 44 Mochi ” and sometimes 
sacred straw rojx: “ Shimenawa " on the vegetables in it. The usual translation 
door way and requested her not to enter of 44 Mochi " as a rice cake would not 
inside. Thus she was obliged to retake convey any proper idea to foreigners who 
the reins of the administration; the tyran- liave not seen it. It is a kind of dumpl- 
neous brother was driven out of the ing prepared with glutinous rice, which 
country by the common resolution af the has been steamed and pounded. Usually 
people and peace was restored. Since the soup is flavourless and contains no 
then Shimenawa has come to be used on other mixture, either vegetables or meat. 



Military and Naval Officers Proceeding to* the Palace to Pay Their Respects tp the 
Emperor oi tlie New Year's Day. 
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Playing Koto cm tho New Year’s l>ay. 


Another name of 14 Mochi ” is “ Kachi-ii ” 
or 44 Kachin,” and signifies the overcoming 
of all obstacles and misfortunes. (“ Kachi ” 
means “ to conquer ”, while 44 ii ” means 
rice prepared for a diet). Besides “ Zoni,” 
various kinds of food are taken on the 
New Year’s Day and most of them are 
tpkens of felicitation for the occasion. 
For instance the indispensable 14 Kazuno- 
ko,” herring roe preserved with salt, im- 
plies from its immense number of roc, 
multiplication and prosperity of posterity. 
Now this special diet for the New Year’s 
Day is prepared in the same way by every 
family, whether poor or rich, low or high, 
the Imperial palace or the humblest cot- 
tage. This diet is called “ Secchi ” and 
intended for the festival to be equally 
celebrated by all the people. This custom 
has been retained from the time of the 
ancient period of aristocratic oppression to 
the present day of constitutional govern- 
ment* 

.On New Year’s Day, the Japanese drink 
“ Toso " m It is derived from the Chinese 


tradition, according to which it drives 
away every sort of irestilencc through- 
out the year. In Japan, “Toso” is pre- 
pared with an aromatic, 14 Mirin ”, a sweet 
wine, so that all may take it, whether 
wet men or dry men, adults or children, 
men or women. To drink 44 Toso,” a 
ceremonial set of 3 cups is used, one put 
upon another, the lowest cup being the 
largest and the upper two being smaller. 
Among the Chinese, it is customaiy for 
the youngest member of the family to 
drink first and for the oldest to take the 
last drink with the largest cup. But in 
Japan this order is not always followed. 
In certain districts the head of the family 
tests the first drink and in others the 
oldest member takes the first cup. 

We have mentioned above, that it was 
during the reign of the Emperor Suiko, 
that the Chinese calendar was used for 
the first time. Though so stated in the 
authentic annals, we may show from an- 
cient mythological legends, that -a system 
of a Japanese calendar existed prior to 
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Girls Playing at Battledore and Shuttlecock on the New Year’s Day. 


the introduction of the Chinese institution. 
According to the legends, the moon 
(“ Tsuki 99 in Japanese) was called “ Tsuki- 
yomi” and was considered the God of 
agriculture. u Tsuki-yomi 99 means 44 to 
read or count in order,” and as the moon 
grows from the first day of the lunar 
month up to the fifteenth day and again 
wanes from the fifteenth day, the number 
of days in a month were known from the 
form of the moon. 44 Haru,” the Japanese 
for the spring, signifies the season when 
trees bud or spring out. (“ Haru ” is the 
Japanese verb 44 to spring out.”) 14 Natsu ” 
the summer, is derived from 44 Atsui,” 
hot or warm in Japanese. 44 Aki,” the 
autumn, comes from the term “Te-aki” 
(literally translated, 44 hand-free ”) signify- 
ing that one is free after the crops have 
been reaped. 44 Huyu ”, the winter, is 
derived from the Japanese “Hiyuru” mean- 
ing “cold”. All these names imply the 
regular change of seasons and they were 
very often used for the names of men or 
gods in the ancient times. The Japanese 


word “ Toslii ” for the year comes from 
the name of a noble family called 44 (5- 
toshi,” who rendered distinguished servi- 
ces with regard to the calendar and 
agriculture, when the brother of the im- 
perial ancestress 44 Tensho ” governed the 
country with his seat in the province of 
Izumo, while her family lived in Kyushu, 
till after many generations the first emperor 
44 Jimniu ” conquered the whole countiy 
and ascended the throne 2580 years ago, 
according to our tradition. Everywhere 
in Japan we find this O-toshi deified and 
worshipped as the Guardian-God of Agri- 
culture. 

Though it is mentioned in the authentic 
annals, that the Korean priest Kwanroku 
imported the Chinese calendar in the reign 
of the Emperor 44 Suiko,” the geographical 
relation of Japan and China leads us to 
believe that the intercourse between the 
two countries should have commenced 
long before that time, and it is most* 
probable that the family of O-toshi in- 
troduced the system of the Chinese yearly 
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The Beggar Too is in Her New Year Altirc The Fair of the New Year, 

on the Gay Occasion. 


calendar at a very remote period. ’ Apart son. Besides, in 41 Kojiki,” our most 
from the authentic annals in Japan, wc ancient authentic annal, the year (29 B. C.) f 
find in the Chinese classics a record, that when the Tenth Emperor u Sujin M died, 
in the 2nd year of Yeisho Yang Ch’u in is mentioned with reference to the Chinese 
the reign of the Emperor An of the 1 Ion- way of the sexagenary cycle. As these 
Han Dynasty the crown prince of our events took place many centuries before 
Eighth Emperor 44 Kogcn ” (214-157 B. the reign of the Emperor 44 Suiko ”, the 
C.), who became afterwards the Ninth use of a calendar in Japan should be said 
Emperor 44 Kaikwa,” visited China in per- to have dated much earlier. 
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Shigenari Kimura, a Typical Samurai. 

By Kei-u Kuzuu. 


About three and a half centuries ago, 
Japan was in the Vortex of civil wars, 
and brave and powerful warriors maintain- 
ed political independence in various provin- 
ces and were engaged in constant strifes 
with one another for territory and power. 
At last Hideyoshi Toyotomi succeeded to 
unify the whole country and took the 
entire power into his own hands. His fame 
spread far into foreign countries. 

After the death of Hideyoshi, taking 
advantage of the youth of his successor 
Hideyori, Iyeyasu Tokugawa, who took 
the reins of the government as his regent, 
and entertained a secret ambition to over- 
throw the Toyotomi dynasty and to usurp 
its power, endeavoured to weaken the au- 
thority and prestige of Hideyori whenever 
there was an occasion for it. 

As Hideyoshi well fondled his vassals 
during his life time, there were many 
loyal and heroic warriors, who remained 
faithful to their dead chieftain, and brought 
up his orphan, to oppose the influence of 
Tokugawa clan. Yet as Yodogimi, the 
mother of Hideyori and the beloved mis- 
tress of Hideyoshi, was surrounded by a 
band of flatterers, who used to abuse her 
power, and did not listen at all to the 
voice of loyal councillors, the general 
trend of affairs could not be turned to the 
favour of Toyotomi clan, which was at 
last overthrown by Tokugawa family. 

Among the vassals of Hideyori, there 
was a young noble and warrior called 
Shigenari Kimura. He was a man worthy 
to be admired as the typical representative 
of Japanese Samurai. 

Shigekore, the father of Shigenari, was 
a loyal adviser to Hidetsugu, who was 
Hideyoshi’s nephew and succeeded to his 
office as his adopted son. As Hidetsugu 
did not listen to the admonitions of Shi- 


gekore and reform his too profligate life, 
Hideyoshi was enraged and ordered his 
successor to embowel himself and then 
Shigekore faithful to his responsibility as 
an adviser died by emboweling himself too. 

The mother of Shigenari, who became 
afterwards the nurse of Hideyori and was 
named Ukyo no Tsubonc, was a lady with 
rare wisdom. Shigenari, whose infant 
name was Haruo, was quite a baby when 
his father committed suicide and his mo- 
ther took him to her retirement to be 
brought up there secretly. A few years 
afterwards, she asked his uncle Yoshisato 
Rokkaku to take him under his care and 
educate him. The youth who had in his 
veins the blood of the wise parents and 
was trained by his stern uncle, diligently 
devoted himself to the study of scholastic 
accomplishments and warlike arts ; and at 
the age of 16, he was admirably provided 
with all the requisites of a military chief- 
tain. 

At that time his mother Ukyo no Tsu- 
bone was living in the castle of Osaka 
and serving as the nurse of Hideyori, suc- 
cessor to the deceased Hideyoshi. When 
Yoshisato was satisfied of Shigenari ’s ma- 
turity, lie instructed his nephew to go to 
his mother and gave him a letter addres- 
sed to her. Finding him grown up an 
admirable samurai of extraordinarily strong 
build, she was exceedingly delighted in her 
heart. 

When the youth was received ill audien- 
ce by Hideyori, the latter was greatly 
pleased with him, especially as they were 
brothers brought up by the same breasts, 
and immediately ordered him to change 
his name to Shigenari. He was appointed 
his attendant and received special favour.* 
He served his lord with the determination 
not to hesitate to go through fire and 
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Water for liis sake. but express to Shigenari her sentiment of 

The next year, with the permission of gratitude as her saviour, 
his lord and of his mother, Shigenari After Shigenari came to Osaka, his 
visited his uncle, to whom he was indebt- character and personal beauty became re- 
ed for his education, and expressed his nowned throughout the castle and there 
gratitude. Informed of his nephew’s being was no young lady who was not lucky 
in a great favour of his lord, Yoshisato enough to catch a glimpse of him and 
was very much delighted and advised him was not burnt with an ardent love for him. 
to serve with more devotion and fidelity. When Shigenari rescued Aoyagi and 
He earnestly spoke of the exemplary deeds returned to Osaka, her father Yorikane, 
of patriotic vassals and filial sons in the who had been admiring him for a long 
olden times to stimulate his nephew. time and praying to get his beloved daugh- 



Tlic Marriage of Shigenari 


Shigenari, on his way back near Yodo- ter married to him, did not fail to avail 
gawa, rescued a young damsel, who was this opportunity and to ask for his hand 
threatened with . violence by a ruffian, immediately through a friend, on the pre- 
Both of them were found to be in service text tliat the adventure was nothing but 
in the castle of Osaka. The girl was God’s will to introduce the young couple 
Aoyagi, the daughter of a chieftain called to each other. Shigenari, well aware of 
Yorikane Mano, and the ruffian was no the personal beauty and virtuous character 
other than Sliumc, the depraved soil of of the lady, did not dislike her at all, 
Harunaga Ono, who was behaving tyran- but as he secretly hoped to achieve some 
nically under the shelter of the favour of deed for the future of his lord, he refused'' 
Yodogimi. Shume was deeply in love the offer for a while. Nevertheless forced 
with the young lady, and attempted to by the earnest request of the fond father, 
gratify his passions. But he was severely at last Shigenari gave his consent to marry, 
chastized by Shigenari and ran away ut- It is needless to say that the young lady 
terly discomfited, without accomplishing was overwhelmed with joy, and every one 
his villainous object. The lady could not who knew them blessed the peerless couple. 
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The satisfaction of Yorikane was unbound- 
ed and he paraded about and boasted that 
he had found the best son-in-law in whole 
Japan. 

Hideyori’s affection for Shigenari in- 
creased day by day together with his 
fame in the castle, and soon he came 
to be admired by many as a young chief- 
tain. But at the same time there were 
not a few envious of him. Especially the 
jealousy and rancour of Shume Ono, who 
failed some time ago, thanks to Shigenari, 
to attain his violent object near Ycxlogawa, 
cut deep into his heart. 

Throughout the feudal period, there was 
a class of servitors with sliaved head called 
u Chabozu ”, whose duty was to attend to 
feudal lords, to serve tea and to minister 
other miscellaneous services for them and 
their vassals. Though their position was 
very low, they were often self-willed, be- 
cause of the privilege of constant atten- 
dance upon the person of the masters. In 
the castle of Osaka too they were ramp- 
ant, and as it was the age of civil strifes, 
there were many violcnt-tempered men 
among them, who boasted that their sinews 
were tested many times on the battle 
fields. One of them, San-ami by name, 
was much displeased to see still boylike 
Shigenari without the exploit of a single 
battle, monopolizing the popularity of the 
multitude. He used to vaunt and say 
“ How can a chicken which can be blown 
away with a breath be of any use?” 

Shume, who harboured a grudge against 
Shigenari for the miscarriage of his love- 
plan and was waiting for an opportunity 
of revenge, was glad to find out San-ami \s 
attitude and soon took it to his head to 
put Shigenari to shame by instigating 
San-ami, who was stupid enough to be 
fmposed upon and proudly promised to 
fulfil what he was told. 

Once Shigenari, suspecting not a bit of 
such a plot, was about to turn the corner 
of a room in the castle. Then the chabozu 
who had been waylaying him, purposely 
dashed against him, and accused him of 


rudeness. Though Shigenari was angry 
at San-ami’s outrage, he controlled his 
rage and politely apologised. But as it 
was a premeditated plot, the chabdzu did 
not listen to him and flew in the face of 
Shigenari in a defiant manner. At last 
the matter was compromised by Shige- 
nari's consenting to accede to the unrea- 
sonable demand of the antagonist, and to 
allow his head to be beaten with {he 
boasted fist of San-Ami as a token of 
apology. This scene having been perform- 
ed in presence of many of Shigenari 's 
comrades, San-ami went round, bragging 
“ I low can a youngster like Shigenari 
keep his head erect before brave men like 
me ?” Shume declared that “ A carpet 
knight like Shigenari so disgracefully han- 
dled even by a chabozu is a sinecurist 
unworthy to be treated as an equal among 
us samurai ”, and circulated the news ih 
such a way that it sooin reached the ear 
of his father-in-law Yorikane Mano. Thus 
it created a sensation everywhere in the 
castle and the fame of Shigenari as a 
typical young chieftain l>egaii to be ques- 
tioned. Here and there voices were heard, 
sneering at him as “a coward betraying 
his fame.” But he calmly continued as 
ever to devote himself to his duties in the 
castle, just as if such talk had not reached 
his ears at all. 

When Yorikane Mano, simplicity itself, 
heard the rumour at first, he did not lend 
his ears at all, as he believed such a 
cowardly act to be impossible on the part 
of his son-in-law so nuch trusted by him. 
But as soon as the fact was confirmed, 
he became furious and went to see Shi- 
genari aad accused him of cowardice with 
hot words and manner, which even suggest- 
ed that he would demand the divorce of 
his daughter. Shigenari calmly answered, 

“ Mine is a valuable life offered to my 
lord. When an emergency occurs, I 
would sacrifice it with a good grace for 
his sake, but it would be a very much 
disloyal act to risk a scuffle on account 
of a private sentiment. Such a chabozu 
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like San-ami is nothing but a fly. A fly 
sometimes touches the crown of the Em- 
peror or the cap of the Sh5gun and yet 
no one would rebuke it.” Yorikane 
listened to him with admiration and went 
away. More than satisfied with the ans- 
wer of Shigenari, he proudly advertised 
it to his colleagues, adding “ Why would 
I fail in the choice of a worthy son-in- 
law ?” The news was circulated again all 
over the castle, and the credit of Shige- 
nari was soon restored. The nick name 


provided for promiscuous bathing of all 
knights. One day a youth was taking 
bath in one of the corners of the room 
filled with vapour. San-ami, pretending to 
bathe too, approached him, and suddenly 
struck the back of his head with full 
strength of his closed fist. The youth, 
mistaken for ^Shigenari, happened to be 
Kanesuke Susukida, renowned to be peer- 
less in personal prowess in the castle. 
On finding the mistake, San-ami turned 
I>ale immediately, and hastened to apologi- 



Halb5/.u Chastised by Kanesuke Susukida 


of “ Haibozu (Ha i is the Japanese for a 
fly) became a laughing stock in the castle. 
Learning this turn of affairs, San-ami was 
niad with anger again, and declared to 
strike Shigenari dead with his fist the 
next time when there would be an occa- 
sion, for which he was waiting with im- 
patience. 

Now the bath room of the castle was 


se. But when hot tempered Kanesuke, 
who was a bosom friend of Shigenari's, 
learned that lie was mistaken for his chum, 
his rage was increased, and without listen- 
ing to humble apologies, his famous fist 
was soon seen swung over the head of 
San-ami, who swooned at a blow on the 
floor. The bystanders, fully aware of the 
insolence of San-ami, considering that it 
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served him right, roared in laughter, and 
none of them attempted to help him. 
When San-ami came to his senses a few 
minutes afterward, and opened his eyes, 
Shigenari, whom he was up to the mo- 
ment looking upon as an enemy, was 
found, to his amazement, kneeling beside 
him, and nursing him wjjh a smiling 
countenance. 

The human nature is good. Smitten 
with conscience, San-ami could not but 
feel ashamed toward Shigenari. Abruptly 
he raised himself, and formally prostrating 
himself before Shigenari, sincerely begged 
for pardon. He urged Shigenari to be- 
head him, as there was no other way to 
indemnify his wrong. The latter told him 
in reply, how vassals should behave them- 
selves, especially at that time, when a 
great crisis for the family of their master 
was at hand, and none of them should 
make light of their own lives. He ended 
in earnestly admonishing the indiscretion 
of San-ami, who repented more and more 
on hearing Shigcnari's advice, and could 
not help being struck with his character. 
He asked Shigenari with tears in his eyes 
to make him Ills vassal. But Shigenari 
said, that as the cliabozu was the retainer 
of his lord, just as he himself was, lie 
could not take him at all to his own 
vassalage, and exhorted him to make ef- 
forts for loyalty, now that his eyes had 
been fortunately opened to his duty. Ne- 
vertheless as San-ami persisted in his re- 
quest, Shigenari gave his consent at last 
and made him his vassal with the permis- 
sion of his lord. 

Since then San-ami became the retainer 
of Shigenari and served him loyally in 
constant attendance. This cliabdzu was 
none else than the knight San-ami Misaki, 
who fell fighting before Shigenari, when 
he was killed, a few years later, on the 
battle field of Wakaye-Tsutsumi. 

While Hideyoshi, the deceased father 
of-Hideyori, was a hero of sanguine na- 
ture, ambitious and enterprising, and fond 
of shows and brilliant deeds, crafty Iye- 


yasu Tokugawa, on the contrary, always 
prefered substance to title. Professing to 
stand for humanity, justice and peace, and 
avoiding to resort to arms as much as 
possible, Iyeyasu designed to rob Toyo- 
tomi family of the reins of government 
through cunning intrigues. 

With the death of Hideyoshi, Iyeyasu 
became, in obedience to the will of the 
deceased, the regent of the Shogun for a 
short time, and then retired from active 
political life, resigning the regency to his 
son Hidetada. Still he continued to scheme 
to overthrow Toyotomi dynasty and to 
grasp its political power forever for his 
own family. Therefore though he profes- 
sed to be friendly to Toyotomi, at the 
bottom of his heart he was anxiously wait- 
ing for a suitable opportunity to strike. 

The 3rd of August of the 19th year of 
Kcicho was announced as the day for a 
religious mass in celebration of the com- 
pletion of Daibutsudcn in Kyoto, a Bud- 
dhist temple, which llideyori continued to 
construct in pursuance of the wish of the 
late Kita no Mandokoro, the wife of his 
father. When the building was finished, 
the opening ceremony was decided to be 
held with most grand solemnity and magni- 
ficence, under the direction of the Chief 
Commissioner, Katsumoto Katagiri and 
Yurakusai Oda. The people flocked in 
from far and near to be present at the 
festival, and there was an unprecedented 
tumult. 

When the time assigned for the opening 
of the ceremony approached, suddenly a 
messenger arrived at the scene with Toku- 
gawa's instructions to prohibit the festival. 
It was contended, according to his message, 
that on the bell to be hung on this occa- 
sion, there was an. inscription which was 
most abhorrent to Tokugawa family, as 
it was considered to be in reality designed 
by Toyotomi family for their malediction. 
This groundless charge staggered Katsu- 
moto and his colleagues, and though he 
argued, and begged the envoy with humble 
language to permit at least the ceremony 
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to proceed, all was in vain. The envoy 
refbsed to listen, and hastened to take 
leave, after having declared, that his duty 
was no more than to give the message 
of his lord, Tokugawa, and if there were 
any^explanattons to be offered, Katsumoto 
should directly negotiate with his master. 

Thus Katsumoto mortified as he was 
to the core of his heart, was forced, to 
suspend the religious mass. Not only was 
the indignation of Osaka party furious, 
but the multitude numbering tens of thou- 
sands were compelled to go home, unani- 
mously blaming the injustice of the Toku- 
gawa clan. 

When the news reached the Osaka 
castle, a council was called immediately, 
and Katsumoto was sent to Sumpu, the 
castle where Iyeyasu resided, to explain 
him the affair and to ascertain his will. 

At the interview with Katsumoto, lye- 
yasu accused the Osaka party of severe 
misdemeanours and made the following 
three demands: firstly llideyori shall remo- 
ve from Osaka, secondly he shall swear 
fealty to Jyeyasu’s son Hidctada as his 
vassal, and lastly ‘Yodogimi, Hideyori's 
mother shall be surrendered as a hostage 
to the side of Iyeyasu. Katsumoto, all 
the more astonished with the injustice of 
such demands, tried to yindicate the action 
of Osaka with utmost effort, but he was 
unable to turn the scale of the affair. 
Ultimately he promised to urge the ful- 
filment of the third condition, though he 
could not give an immediate reply as to 
the first two terms, and returned to Osaka. 

Needless to say, Tokugawa party was 
at that time zealously looking for events, 
which would cause an internal discord in 
Toyotomi party and lead to self-destruc- 
tion. Yodogimi was indulging in self- 
willed measures at the instigation of her 
favourite courtier Harunaga Ono, and the 
advices of loyal and sagacious generals, 
of whom there were many, were not 
"adopted at all. This was exactly , what 
Tokugawa plotted for, Katsumoto, loyal 
as he was indeed to Toyotomi family, was 


a troublesome nuisance for the faction of 
Yodogimi, and at fhe same time a eye- 
sore for Tokugawa parly. 

At this crisis, when the destiny of To- 
yotomi family was to be decided, it was 
due to a plot kept secret in the bosom 
of Katsumoto, tliat he promised to deliver 
Yodogimi as a hostage, a measure most 
abhorrent to her faction. But Iyeyasu, 
quick enough to take the initiative, avail- 
ed of Katagiri’s own plot to bring about 
dissension among Osaka party, and caused 
a false report to be circulated, that Ka- 
tsumoto was betraying Toyotomi party, 
in collusion with Iyeyasu. This anti -plot 
met with an immediate success, and Kata- 
giri fell its victim. Thus when he came 
back to Osaka, and reported the result of 
his mission, Yodogimi ordered her minion 
Harunaga Ono, to accuse him harshly of 
his treachery. His earnest explanations 
were not accepted, and he was obliged to 
resign his office, and to retire to his own 
manor. At the instigation of Yodogimi *s 
faction, it was decided that a party of 
troops should be sent against Katsumoto 
as a traitor. But Shigenari, well aware 
of the loyalty and faithfulness of Katsu- 
moto, earnestly asked the council to sus- 
pend the expedition, and to give him the 
mission to ascertain the mind of Katsu- 
moto. If lie would find the latter trea- 
cherous, he would stab him instantly on 
the spot at the peril of his own life, to 
get rid of future troubles. As there were 
not a few chiefs in the council in sympa- 
thy with Katsumoto, at last his request 
was granted. Thereupon lie went alone 
to call on Katsumoto and sounded his 
mind. It was found out that he did not 
entertain any hostile idea, but on the 
contrary, deeply lamenting the grievous 
situation of Toyotomi family, he broke 
into tears with Shigenari hand in hand. 
The latter persuaded the veteran general 
to come back again to the office, and to 
exert himself for % the sake of their lord, 
but he answered, that being more than 
seventy years old, and moreover being 
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unable to keep back the declining tendency most tragic sensations in the {chivalrous 
of the day any longer by his own efforts, soul of the Japanese nation, 
he was determined to retire, and earnestly Meanwhile the thoughtless bluff of Yo- 
asked Shigenari to take charge of the dogimi’s faction overwhelming the anxious 
future of his lord’s family. advices of the loyal chieftains, the nego- 



Shigenari Bidding Farewell to Katsumoto, Who Saw 
Him Off on tlie Embankment of Niagara. 


The interview lasted from the evening 
to the early morn, and Shigenari rode 
back to the castle of Osaka, under the 
fading moon beams in the twilight, escort- 
ed by Katsumoto on horseback for some 
distance. This was a scene known as 
“ Farewell on the embankment of Nagara”, 
so often depicted by historians, to rouse 


tiations with Tokugawa at last fell through' 
and war came to be declared. But when 
warlike operations actually commenced, 
the faction of Yodogimi lost courage, and 
lured by the plan well calculated by crafty 
Iyeyasu, was induced to conclude peace. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Tibetan Question 

(Statement by the Chinese Foreign Office) 

( Continued from the previous number ) 


(3) The negotiation on the 
Tibetan Question Since the 
Establishment of the Republic 
of China. 

(A) The Anglo-Chinese Confer- 
ence on the Tibetan Question. £ 

The Tibetans taking advantage of the 
effect of the Chinese revolution on the 
Chinese soldiers in Tibet, had driven 
away the Chinese officials stationed in 
Tibet and raided the provinces of Szech- 
wan (E!JI|) and Yunnuan, (?J>|fj) and 
England intervened under the pretext of 
mediation. 

On the 17th August, 1912 (the list year 
of the Republic), the British Minister pre- 
sented a memorandum to the Chinese 
Foreign Office making the following 
demands : — 

1. The British Government cannot al- 
low China’s interference in the domestic 
affairs of Tibet. 

2. The British Government objects to 
Chinese officials arbitrarily exercising the 
right of administration in Tibet and they 
also object to China treating Tibet as 
though it were one of her provinces. 

3. The British Government docs not 
approve of Tibet allowing numerous Chi- 
nese troops to be stationed in her territory. 

4. * England will recognise the Republic 
of China on condition that she accepts 
the proposals referred to above. 

5 . Communication (with Tibet) through 
India is for the time being considered 
suspended. 

The Chinese Foreign Office had pro- 
tested item by item against these demands; 
but since the Republic had not yet been 
recognised, England taking advantage of 
it, declared that unless China signed the 
above mentioned memorandum, she would 
not recognise China, and threatened that 
unless China immediately opened a negotia- 
tion with her on this question, she would 
conclude a treaty direct with Tibet. Under 


the circumstances prevailing then China 
could do nothing but to meet the British 
demands. Accordingly, China had sent 
her envoy to Simla where he conferred 
with the British delegate, and a Tibetan 
delegate had also participated in the con- 
ference. 

'(B) The British and Chinese 
Claims at the Simla Conference. 

At this Conference the Tibetan Dele- 
gate proposed to determine the Sino- 
Tibetan boundary, and the British Dele- 
gate tried to establish Inner* and Outer 
Tibet and to annex to Tibet part of 
Szechwan and Yunnan, and the whole of 
Tsingliai (Wife). 

The Chinese Delegate Chin, however, 
declared that Tibet being Chinese territory 
it was not necessary to establish a bound- 
ary between that country and China, and 
tint if Tibet desired to establish autonomy, 
the territory west of Kiangta QlM) which 
was the farthest point where the troops 
of Chao (towards the end of the Ching 
Dynasty) had reached, would be placed 
under Tibetan jurisdiction. Subsequently, 
the British Delegate presented a draft 
agreement consisting of 11 articles, and 
tried to induce China to sign it, pointing 
out tliat by that agreement England would 
recognise Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, 
the stationing of Chinese officials in the 
same country and other claims which 
China regarded as very important. But 
the opinions of the three delegates being 
at great variance, there was no way of 
settling the dispute except by mutual con- 
cession. Accordingly, on the 18th March 
the 3rd year of the Republic the Chinese 
Delegate made the following concessions:— 

The territory cast of Ngukiang (River) 
(Still) wherein prefcctural administration 
has already been established will be placed 
under Chinese jurisdiction, and in the 
territory between Ngukiang and Kiangta 
the old system of administration under the 
Ching Dynasty will be maintained and 
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new prefectural administration will not be 
established. The Tapu-Mongolian (gg# 

and San Shihchivtsu (H-hJtJJO 

will also retain the old system. 

Again on the 28th March the Chinese 
Delegate made the following concession: — 

Tanta (JtSfg) will be made the boundary 
of Szechwan and Tibet, and in the terri- 
tory between Ngukiang and Tanta the 
old system of administration will be main- 
tained. 

Yet again on the 3rd April the follow- 
ing concession was made: — 

The Ngukiang will be made the bound- 
ary between Szechwan and Tibet, and 
the territory cast of the Ngukiang be 
placed under Chinese jurisdiction and that 
west of the same river be made the sphere 
of Tibetan autonomy. But China declares 
that Tibet, still being Chinese territory, 
is placed under Chinese jurisdiction as 
well as Outer Mongolia, Tsinghai and 
Sanshihchivtsu. In the last named region 
the old system of administration will be 
maintained and new prefectural government 
will not be established. 

On the 17th April the British Delegate 
presented the following counter proposal: — 

“ That part of Tsinghai which is north 
east of Hangse-toling, Kinch- 

wan, (&JI|) Tatsicnlu, (|jjSJ8t) and Atan- 
tzu will be separated from Inner 

Tibet and added to China ; but Chantui 
(SftSf) and Tcko be added to Inner 

Tibet.” 

On the 20th Aprils the Chinese Dele- 
gate for the fburth time made the follow- 
ing concession: — 

1. That part of Tsinghai which is 
north of Tanglaling, (ffitfr.St) Atuntzu, 
Botany (ElUff) and Litang (Jgftlf) belongs 
to China proper and will as before be 
placed under Chinese jurisdiction. 

2. The territory east of Ngukiang, 

Teko, Chantui, Chiatnto, and 

Sanshihchivtsu will as before be made a 
special zone under the generic name of 
Korn. 

On the 27th April the British Delegate 
again made the following counter pro- 
posal:— 

“The territory north east of Paikan, 
Putolin, and Amimaching- 

ling (WimmW be added to Tsinghai.” 


The same day the Chinese Delegate sent 
to the Foreign Office the following 
telegram: — 

“ The Tibetan Delegate lias already 
signed the draft agreement presented by 
the British Delegate, and the Chinese 
Delegate lias been informed that should 
he refuse to sign the agreement, articles 
2 and 4 of the draft would be removed, 
and England would conclude a separate 
agreement with Tibet, without consulting 
the Chinese Delegate. 

The attitude of England seemed very 
firm and therefore the Chinese Delegate 
was obliged to sign the agreement in 
order to avoid the breaking off of negotia- 
tions.” 

Since, however, this agreement was 
most detrimental to China, the Chinese 
Government on the 1st May informed the 
British Minister that although China would 
agree to most of the items enumerated in 
the agreement she could not assent 
to the paragraph concerning the boundary. 
But the British Minister, holding that 
the agreement was permanently valid, 
demanded tliat the Chinese Government 
sign it. 

The Chinese Government nevertheless 
refused to sign it and the negotiations 
were consequently suspended. At the same 
time the Government informed the British 
Minister that China could not recognise 
the Anglo-Tibetan agreement, and would 
not regard it as valid even when it u r as 
signed by the British and Tibetan dele- 
gates. The Chinese Minister in London 
w r as also instructed to inform the British 
Government that China refused to recog- 
nise the agreement. 

(C) The Proceedings of the Simla 
Conference. 

The following is the resume of the 
proceedings of the Simla Conference which 
was prepared from the telegrams sent by 
the Chinese Delegate Chin: — 

On the 13th of November in the 2nd 
year of the Republic (1913) the conference 
on the Tibetan question was held at Simla. 
The Tibetan Delegate presented six 
demands, and the Chinese Delegate 
made seven counter-demands. The British 
Delegate, suggested that since the opinions 
of the Chinese and Tibetan Delegates 
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were at great variance they should hold 
an unofficial meeting beforehand to discuss 
the point at issue, but his efforts were in 
vain as late as Dec. 18th. 

On the 1 2th of January in the 3rd year 
of the Republic (1914) the British and 
Chinese Delegates presented their pro- 
posals to the plenary meeting. 

On the 17th of February the British 
Delegate proposed the division of Inner 
and Outer Tibet. 

On the nth of March he presented a 
revised proposal consisting of 11 articles, 
notifying the Chinese Delegate tliat if he 
should give no answer within a week, the 
negotiations would be broken off. After 
a series of negotiations had been held, on 
the 15th of April the Britisli proposal was 
discussed item by item, and the situation 
had somewhat changed. At a conference 
held on the 23rd April, when the Chinese 
Delegate announced th.it his government 
could not accept the British proposal the 
negotiations were nearly broken off. 

But as the result of a subsequent 
negotiation which was carried out with 
more conciliatory spirit the British Dele- 
gate gave the Chinese delegate five days 
grace. On the 27th April the Conference 
was resumed, and all the Delegates signed 
the following draft agreement with maps 
showing the boundaries. 

X. All the treaties mentioned on the 
attached list shall hold good unless they 
are revised by the present agreement or 
unless they conflict with the provisions of 
the present agreement. 

2. The British and Chinese Govern- 
ments recognise Tibet as a State which 
is under the suzerainty of China and 
has the right of self-government in 
Outer Tibet, and they hereby agree to 
respect the integrity of her region. They 
also recognise that the Lassa (tfrjRQ Gov- 
ernment should undertake the adminis- 
tration of Outer ' Tibet; and neither 
England nor China shall interfere in the 
aforesaid domestic administration. The 
Chinese Government agrees to refrain 
from making Tibet one of her Provinces, 
and England pledges that she shall not 
&nnex any part of Tibet. 

3. The Chinese Government recognises 
Englands’ special geographical relations 


with Tibet, and desire to have a substan- 
tial government established in Tibet and to 
maintain peace and order on the Indian 
frontier and in the regions adjacent to 
Tibet; and accordingly, China shall not 
station in Tibet her troops or military or 
civil officers with the exception of those 
mentioned in Article no. 4 and she also 
undertakes not to send her emigrants to 
Tibet. If the troops referred to in this 
Article be present in Outer Tibet at the 
lime this agreement is signed they shall 
be withdrawn within three months. The 
British Government, also shall refrain 
from stationing in Tibet their military or 
civil officers except those referred to in 
the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty of the Septem- 
ber 1904, or their troops save only the 
trade officials* guards. They also under- 
take not to send their emigrants to Tibet. 

4. The Chinese Government is not 
bound to refrain from stationing at Lassa, 
a representative who is accompanied by a 
number of guards, in compliance with 
laws hitherto in force; but the number 
of such guards should not, under any 
circumstances, exceed 300. 

5. In compliance with the aforesaid 
Tibetan Treaty, the Chinese Government 
undertakes not to conclude any treaty 
with foreign Powers, except with those 
referred to in the Anglo-Chincse Treaties 
of the 7th September 1904 and of the 
27th April 1906. 

6. Article no. 3 of the; Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty of the 27th April 1906 lias been 
abolished. “ Foreign ^Powers ” referred 
to in Article no. 9 of the Anglo-Tibetan 
Treaty of the 7th September 1904 do 
not include China. The trade of Eng- 
land should not be given treatment inferior 
to that accorded to the trade of the 
“ most favoured nations." 

7. (A) The Commercial treaties of 
1893 and 1908 have been abolished. 

(B) The Tibetan Government agrees 
to conclude with the British Government 
a new commercial agreement, and 
carries into effect the 2nd, 4th and 
5 th paragraphs or the Anglo-Tibetan 
Treaty of 1904. The aforesaid new 
treaty cannot alter the present treaty 
without the sanction of the Chinese 
Government. 
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8. The British officials stationed at V investigate and execute the conditions. 
Gyangtze, having found it impossible to ] The Chinese Resident General referred 
settle by correspondence matters referred to in Article no. 4 shall be allowed to 


to in the Anglo-Tibetan Treaty of the 
7th September 1904, may, when they are 
obliged to negotiate direct with die 
Tibetan Government at Lassa, proceed 
thither, accompanied by their guards. 

9. Now that the present treaty has 
been concluded die Tibetan frontiers and 
the boundary of Outer and Inner Tibet 
should be marked in red and blue colours 
on the attached map. The rights now 
held by Inner Tibet and her control of 
religion, temples and priests should in 
no way be affected by the present treaty. 

10. English, Chinese and Tibetan texts 
of the present Treaty shall be prepared, 
and should a difference of opinon arise as 
to the interpretation of the Treaty, the 
English text shall be regarded as the 
standard. 

11. The following covenants shall come 
into force on and from the day when the 
present Treaty comes into force. 

(1) The Contracting Parties recognise 
that Tibet is a part of Chinese territory. 

(2) When die Dalai-Lama lias been 
elected, the Tibetan Government will 
inform the Chinese Government of his 
election, and the Chinese Resident General 
at Lassa sliall officially confer upon the 
Dalai-Lama die title granted by the 
Chinese Government. 

(3) Officials in Outer Tibet shall be 
appointed by the Tibetan Government. 

(4) Outer Tibet shall not be represented 
in the Chinese Diet or any similar 
assembly. 

(5) The number of men serving as 
guards for British Trade officials stationed 
in Lassa shall not exceed 75 per cent of 
the number of men detailed as guards 
for the Chinese Resident General at 

Tiwsa. 

(6) The Tibetan-Chcminglisiung (part 
of Kashmir) frontier question referred to 
iii Article no. 3 of the Anglo-Cliinese 
Treaty of the 17th March 1890, shall 
henceforth have no bearing on the Chinese 
Government. 

(7) With regard to the matters referred 
to in Article no. 3 of the present Treaty, 
the Contracting Parties shall despatch 
their officials to Tibet in order to 


enter Tibet. 

In compliance with the instruction issued 
by the Chinese Government on the 28th 
April, the Chinese Delegate refused to 
sign the above-mentioned agreement ; and 
the Peking Government also informed 
the British Legation to the same effect. 

On the 2nd July the British Delegate 
informed the Chinese Delegate that the 
final Conference would be held on the 3rd 
July ; and the Chinese Delegate having 
replied that he could not sign the 
agreement, only the British and Tibetan 
Delegates signed it at the final Conference 
held at eleven o'clock on the night of 
the 3rd July. 

(D) The Anglo-Chinese Negotia- 
tions After the Breaking Off of the 
Simla Conference. 

On the 6th June the British Minister 
informed the Chinese Foreign Office as 
follows : — 

11 The draft agreement signed by the 
British, Tibetan and Chinese Delegates 
at Simla on the 27th April, being 
the only possible means of solving the 
Tibetan question, should the Chinese 
Government refuse to sign it, would 
forfeit the interests it secured under the 
treaty of the Tripartite Conference 

On the 1 3th the same month (June) the 
Chinese Government handed to the British 
Minister the following memorandum upon 
tile Tibetan boundaries : — 

I. The boundary of Inner Tibet, 
starting from a point Lat. 36° N., Long. 
86° K. extends eastward along the 
Kwcnlung Mountain range, and turning 
to the south at Bitoling (Mountain) Off 
it reaches Amimachingling (Moun- 
tain) (MXAS&Xnfl) and thence running to 
the south-east to Tatsienlu, (ffJKW) it 
approaches Lat. 30° N., Then turning to 
westward it reaches Ningchingshan (Moun- 
tain) ( 4 t ftp ill) of Batang, and runs 
southward along the Kinshakiang (River); 

j£) and then turning northwest* 
it extends to Menkong (FJI) and then 
running up along «the Ngukiang river, it 
reaches Tangtaling (Mountain), (ffi&JB) 
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and thence running westward, it stops at 
a point Lat. 36° N., Long. 86° E. at 
the foot of the Kwenlung (Mountains) 

OMBll).. . 

2. Within the boundary of Inner Tibet, 
China shall be at liberty to carry out 
her enterprises, and her military and civil 
officials stationed there shall exercise their 
rights as before. 

3. The Dalai-Lama is empowered to 
send his high priests and to maintain his 
religious privileges in Inner Tibet. 

4. The boundary of Outer Tibet starts 
at (Mcnkong), (PIT.) and running upwards 
along the lower waters of the Hgu River 
it reaches Tanglaling (Mountain), (ftitfit) 
and then running N. E. it stops at a 
point Lat. 36° N., Long. 86° K. i. e. 
at the foot of the Kwenlung Mountains. 
The territory to the west of this line is 
the self-governing zone of Outer Tibet. 

On the 25 th of the same month (June) 
the British Minister again presented the 
following note : — 

“ The position of China in Inner Tibet 
may continue to be maintained by her 
Government, but England can never 
approve of her fixing the boundary of 
Inner Tibet at a point not farther than 
200 miles from Lassa. If China, while 
refraining from the discussion of the 
frontier question on an entirely new 
basis, desires only to change the northern 
boundary and fix it at the Kwenlung 
Mountains in lieu of Artintaifu (WMT^ 
g), and to have the above boundary 
agreement immediately signed without 
any revision England would try to 
persuade Tibet to comply with Chinese 
demand. But if under present circum- 
stances China should refuse to sign the 
Draft Agreement before the end of the 
present month, England would conclude 
a separate agreement with Tibet, and then 
China would forfeit the interests she lias 
obtained under the preliminary Agree- 
ment, signed by the British, Tibetan and 
Chinese delegates and furthermore, England 
would assist Tibet in checking Chinese 
aggression.” 

The Chinese Government, being anxious 
•to avoid the breaking off of negotiations, 
had tried its hardest to reach a compromise; 
and on the 29th of the same month (June) 
they proposed to the British Minister 


concessions connected with Sanshihchiutsu, 
etc. But these overtures had all been 
rejected, and several months had elasped 
in the meantime and now it was the 4th * 
year of the Republic (1905). 

In June of the 4th year of the Republic 
(1915) the Tibetan Affairs Conference 
was held at the Foreign Office, where the 
Simla Draft Agreement was discussed 
and after extensive amendent it was 
presented to the President for his examina- 
tion. 

On the 28th the same month (June) 
Dr. Wellington Koo, Councillor to the 
Foreign Office, was ordered to confer 
with the British Minister, and he made 
the following three proposals: — 

1. If the paragraph that “Tibet is 
part of Chinese territory ” should be 
inserted in the " principal ” agreement 
instead of Ihe supplementary Covenant 
to be exchanged, the Chinese Government 
would agree to include Chiamto in the 
self-governing zone of Tibet, and would 
prepare for the withdrawal of the Chinese 
troops and officials stationed at Chiamto 
within one year. The remaining portion of 
the boundary could be determined in 
accordance with the final proposals made 
by China last year. 

2. At Chiamto, Gyantsc, Chashihlunpa, 
Atung, Katak, and other trade marts 
which arc to be opened in the future, 
Chinese officials shall be stationed, their 
ranks and the number of their guards to 
be the same as those' of British officials 
stationed there. 

3. A clause recognising the suzerainty 
of China over “ Self-Governing Tibet ” 
shall be inserted in the principal agree- 
ment. 

To the above-mentioned proposals the 
British Minister replied that although he 
was prepared to revise the Draft Agree- 
ment, in order to solve the pending ques- 
tion he could not re-discuss the whole 
matter. 

On the 1st July the Chinese Foreign 
Office again held a conference with tire 
British Minister to. discuss the three pro- 
posals referred to above. At the same 
time the Chinese Minister in London was 
directed by telegraph to ask the British 
Foreign Office whether they were inclined 
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to resume the discussion of the Tibetan 
question. 

On the 13th of July the Chinese Minis- 
ter telegraphed the following reply:— 

“ The British Foreign Office is not in 
a. position to publish its policy, but as 
to the question whether negotiation can 
be held in London or not, they will 
give an answer after they have given the 
matter full consideration.” 

On the 7th August again lie despatched 
the following telegram: — 

“The British Foreign Office have re- 
plied that upon consideration they have 
found that they cannot revise the original 
agreement with regard to Tibetan affairs, 
and that although they are prepared to 
carry out minor alterations to this agree- 
ment they decline to discuss the whole 
question again.” 

So for the second time the negotiations 
came to a deadlock. 

The Chinese Government, being desirous 
of maintaining friendly relations with Eng- 
land in regard to the Tibetan question, 
had not only agreed to the eleven Articles 
referred to before with only very slight 
alteration, but also made further conces- 
sions in their last proposal with regard 
to the Frontier question, in order that 
the outstanding questions might be settled 
without further loss of time. 


These concessions are as follows: — 

1. The regions which belong to the 
three territories of Tatsienlu, Litang, and 
Batang shall be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of Szechwan. 

2. The regions which belong to Chiam- 

to, Pasu, Leiuchi Hutu (ftp?®) 

and Sanshihchiutsu (H"k;/L ®0 shall be 
annexed to Outer Tibet. 

3. The Chinese Government, being 
anxious to reciprocate the goodwill of the 
British Delegate who proposes to place 
under the jurisdiction of China those por- 
tions of Tsinghai and Sinkiang (ffSS) 
which arc situated to the north of the 
Kwenlung Mountains, proposes to annex 
to Inner Tibet Tanglaling Mountain 

#0 to the south of the Kwenlung Moun- 
tains, Sanshihchiutsu (HTJUK-)* Chiamto, 
Teko, and the district to the south of 
Tsinghai and to the north of Tusu (±J3j). 

4. . The boundary of Yunnan and Sing- 
kiang shall be the same as before. 

5. "Inner Tibet” shall be renamed 
Kantsuang (/JS 0 J). (This document was 
prepared in the 4th year of the Republic 
(1915), and after it had been examined 
by the late President Yuan, Councillor 
Dr. Wellington Koo was sent to the Brit- 
ish Legation, where he briefly explained 
it to Minister Jordan.) 


Establishment of An Indian League for 
the Equality of Races. 


By Paul 

The Origin of the League 

The League for the Equality of Races 
was born of the war — of that war in which 
all the races mingled their blood; the 
proudest calling to their help the most 
humble; in which all the cultures were 
confounded — these rising, those sinking; — 
in which all the peoples inflicting on each 
other a common ruin, all men in a mutual 
slaughter, came to understand their strong 
solidarity, and learnt that a durable peace 


Richard. 

and the safety of all depend on their 
respect for each other — on Equality. 

The league for the Equality of Races 
first took birth in Japan. At the moment 
when there met what was thought to be 
the Conference of Peace at Paris, thirty- 
seven great Japanese associations, repre- 
senting all the forces of the nation, 
assembled with the intention of supporting, 
the claim made by the delegates at the 
Conference in the name of the oppressed 
races of the world. * 
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At its first meeting, the League thus 
formed, under the Presidency of M. Teiichi 
Sugita, Member and former President of 
the House of Peers, addressed to the Peace 
Conference the following message: 

Tokyo , February nth 1919. 

The Allied Nations now assembled at 
the Peace Conference are endeavouring to 
establish a League of Nations and found 
the permanent peace of the world. 

We Japanese, whole-heartedly approve 
of this effort, and anxiously await its 
realisation. 

But seeing that the racial discrimina- 
tory treatment in international intercourse, 
which still exists, is against all principles 
of liberty and equality, and forms a cons- 
tant root of conflict between peoples; 

That so long as this remains unchanged, 
all peace conferences, leagues and agree- 
ments will be as a house built on the 
sand, and that no true peace can be 
hoped for: 

We, representatives of thirty-seven large 
Japanese associations, call upon the nations 
of the world to found a permanent i>cacc 
on justice and humanity; and, to this end, 

Declare : 

The Japanese Nation expects of the 
Peace Conference the final abolition of all 
racial discrimination and disqualification. 

The a League at its second meeting, on 
the 23rd March 1919, informed of the turn 
of mind /that reigned at the Conference, 
decided on the dispatch of the following 
telegram to its President : 

The Japanese Nation is entirely opposed 
to any League of the Nations founded 
upon the maintenance of Racial Discrimi- 
natory Treatment. 

It is well known what was the fate that 
befell, in spite of the efforts of the League, 
the amendment proposed by the Japanese 
delegates to the text of the Covenant, 
in regard to the question of the races. 
Although it secured a majority of the 
votes, it was nevertheless declared to have 
been rejected, by the President of the 
sitting, Mr. Wilson, under the pretext that 
unanimity was necessary for the adoption 
of amendments of this kind. 

After this check, the League sent to the 
members of the Peace Conference at Paris, 


its solemn protest, as expressed in the 
following message : 

We, representatives of thirty-seven So- 
cieties in Japan — political, religious, press, 
army and navy veterans associations, etc. 
— held a third meeting in Tokio, on the 
24th of April 1919, concerning the ques- 
tion of racial discriminatory treatment, at 
which the following declaration was passed: 

Declaration 

The Japanese nation refuses to join a 
League of nations founded upon the main- 
tenance of racial discriminatory treatment. 

But the ill-success of its efforts, far from 
discouraging its resolution, imparted to it 
a greater strength. The League decided 
to give permanence to its organisation and 
to extend it to other countries. Its isola- 
tion was the cause of its weakness. The 
federation of the races of Asia and of the 
world will make its strength and assure 
its victory. 

It is at the request of its founders, with 
whose work I have been closely associated 
in Japan, that I have consented to under- 
take, with the help of my Indian friends, 
the organisation of the League for the 
Equality of the Races, here in India. 

General Object of the League 

To proclaim the principle of Democracy 
as between the races : the equality of 
rights, the right to equality, not only of 
the individual in the Nation, but of the 
peoples and races in Humanity. 

To assure respect for human dignity in 
every man, whatever be his race or colour 
— and thereby the progress of all the 
races, of the more advanced as of the 
more backward ; enlightening the pride of 
the former the humility of the others; 
elevating all above that real barbarism 
which consists in the want of mutual 
understanding and fraternity. 

For Asia 

To serve the moral and material unity 
of Asia by offering to her peoples and 
her races a basis of permanent agreement 
and common interests. 

To prepare, by the development of 
interasiatic relations, the League and the 
Congress of the nations of Asia. 
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To favour by the free growth of the 
races of Asia their harmonious relations 
with the other races of the world. 

For India 

To offer to India a wider basis for the 
vindication of her rights to racial eqality 
by associating her own particular problem 
with the larger issue of the Equality of 
all races in Humanity. 

Practically, to assure means of regular 
inspection, as well as of permanent assis- 
tance and protection to the Indian com- 
munities in the colonies beyond the seas- 

Organisation 

The sections of the Lertgue arc constitut- 
ed by the adhesion of associations as well 
as of individual members. 

The resources of the Indian section are 
provided by donations, subscriptions and 
voluntary contributions. 

The administration of the League is 
conducted in India by a committee of 
directors and of representatives of its con- 
stituent Societies. 

An international bureau is organised for 
expansion and propaganda, each section 
contributing to the expenses according to 
its means. 

The basis of adhesion to the different 
sections of the League and the principle 
of their action are determined by the 
following declaration : 

Declaration 

In the name of History which all times 
and all races have written,- — history that 
shows us all the families of men mounting 
and descending, across the Dawns and the 
Evenings of Time, and taking by turns 
the lead of human Progress ; 

In the name of Science, daughter of all 


the civilisations of the earth, light of all, 
that brightens and grows in each, and 
teaches that the races .of men are made 
one from the other, for never in the course 
of ages have they ceased to exchange their 
thoughts, and to mingle their blood; 

In the name of the Religions, to which 
all the races give their saints, revealers 
and guides, in the name of the religions 
which say to us : 

“ In all living beings the Being one and 
changeless, in all separate beings the Being 
indivisible.” (Bhagavad Gita, 18-ao.) 

" This world is a Republic of all whose 
citizens are formed of one and the same 

substance.’ 1 (Epictetus. Conversations, 14-24.) 

“ We are every one members of ano- 
ther.” (Epistle to the Romans. 12-5.) 

“ You are all issued one from the other”. 

(Koran). 

“To love one's neighbour as oneself”. 
(Confucius, Luu— Vu. I. IV. 5.) 

“ To do towards others as we would 
that they should do towards us”. (Dhamma- 
pada, 129). 

“ Five continents — one family.” (Chinese 
Bhudclhistic Inscription). 

In the name of Humanity, multiple and 
one, whose whole body feels the injury 
done to a single one of its members, in 
the name of Humanity rich by the diversi- 
ty, strong by the solidarity of its races ; 
progressing in the progress of them all 
and in all the free development of their 
forms ; 

In the name of Human Peace — for 
without mutual respect there is no peace ; 

In the name of the Reason — which tends 
towards Unity, and of the Soul — which 
lives by love, 

We Declare and Proclaim the 
Universal Equality of the 
Human Races. 
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Education is Best Weapon to Employ 
Among Koreans 


Baron Saito, the Governor-General of 
Korea, at a meeting cf the Seiyukai early- 
last monh, told the political investigation 
branch of the Saiyukai Party of what the 
Japanese administration is doing in Korea 
and its hopes for the ultimate betterment 
of the political and social condition of the 
Koreans. The statement of the Governor- 
General comes at a very opportune time 
and is an effective rejoinder to those pre- 
judiced persons who try to find blemishes 
in everything that has been done by 
Japan in Korea. 

“ As was announced by an Imperial 
Edict,” said the Governor-General, “ the 
fundamental policy on which the admin- 
istration of Korea is based is to accord 
to all in the Peninsula equal treatment 
with a view to promoting the interests 
and the welfare of the Koreans. This 
policy has been followed by the Gov- 
ernor-Generals who were in the country 
before I went there, so that it is not since 
I took up the reins of Government that 
this was done. The abolition of dis- 
crimini nation is to remain for ever, but 
this cannot be done at once. It has to 
be done gradually, and already the good 
work has commenced. The Government 
General of Korea will do its utmost to 
further the eradication and removal of all 
discriminatory treatment. 

“ On account of its vital necessity for 
die improvement of the people, the Go- 
vernment General is making great efforts 
to diffuse education. With this object in 
view, the Korean authorities will ask the 


Imperial Diet, when it next meets, to es- 
tablish an Education Invcstigaton Society. 
Special attention is also being paid to 
sanitation and a plan is on foot to estab- 
lish a number of hospitals in various 
districts, while a charity hospital has 
already been established. 

" As previously announced, in every 
province, county and prefecture efforts are 
being made to set up a system of self- 
government for the people, with a view 
to training them to more responsible 
duties and in order tliat they may under- 
stand the administrative ' policy of the 
country. 

" The development of means of com- 
munications is engaging the Government's 
attention, and the Government-General is 
so anxious that means of communication 
be extended that it has granted permission 
to a private company to establish a rail- 
way line. This plan, however, has not 
matured owing to the present inactivity 
in financial circles. 

“ The suppression of the outlaws to be 
found in certain districts of Manchuria, 
Chientao, Shanghai and in Vladivostok is 
very difficult, but the Government General 
is taking every possible opportunity to 
end their activities and is acting with the 
Foreign Office in this connection. Peace 
and order have been restored in Korea 
Proper, except a region where there 
is always unrest. But it may be con 
fidently expected that w r hen the police 
force has been brought up to full strength, 
these districts will also be won over.” 


Census in Japan. 

■ The population of the Japanese Em- Bureau of National Power Investigation 
pire on October 1, 1920, was 77,005,510; as the results of the census taken this year, 
that of Japan proper, exclusive of Korea, Both these figures are less by more 
Formosa aad Saglialien, was 55,961,140. than a million than the estimated popu- 
These figures were announced by the lation of 19 18. The population of the 
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Empire was then estimated, from a com- 
pilation of local registers, to be 78,261,- 
856. For Japan proper the 1918 estimate 
was 57,070,936, or 1,109,796 more than 
the 1920 figures. The decrease for the 
Empire is 1.6 per cent; for Japan proper 
it is 1.9 per cent. 

The decrease is due not to an actual 
loss of population but to the inaccuracy 
of the former method of enumerating the 
subjects of the Empire. The 1920 census 
is the first ever taken by modern methods 
in Japan. The method used since the fall 
of the Tokugawas has been the compilation 
of figures from local registers. Duplica- 
tions were frequent under this system, 
which also permitted the counting of 
persons long dead. 

An interesting feature of the figures 
published yesterday is the fact thet Kobe 
is now the .third city of the Empire, 
having replaced Kyoto. Tokyo, of course, 
is first and Osaka second. Nagoya goes 
into fifth place, ahead of Yokohama, 
which drops to sixth. The population of 
all but three of the large cities of Japan 
decreased as the result of the census. 
The three which showed gains were the 
northern cities of Hakodate, Otaru and 
Sapporo, their growth being a part of 
the general increase of population in the 
northern island. 

There arc 124,841 more males than 
females in Japan Proper. The males 
number 28,042,995 and the females 27,- 
918,154. The total number of families 
in Japan Proper is 11,222,053. 

Table of Cities. 

Following are the 14 largest cities of 
Japan, the figures for both 1918 and 1920 
being given: 

Population, Estimated, 

Gty 1920 1918 

Tokyo 2,173,162 2,363,729 

Osaka 1,252,9/2 1,041,580 

Kobe 608,628 613,102 


Kyoto 


670.357 

YokoCma 


430,009 

Nagasaki 

Hiroshima 

Hakodate 

Kanazawa 


447*4*3 

.141*38 

lfe.391 

*33.698 

*58.% 

itA 

Knre 


Sendai 

Otaru 


122,720 

rn9 

Sapporo 


94.674 


Asakusa Host Populous Ward. 

The announcement of the Census Bureau 
shows that the most populous wards 
of Tokyo are those known as the 
slum wards, Asakusa and Honjo, the 
former with 256,209 and the latter with 
25Si I 4 I * Akasaka, the residential ward, 
and Kojimachi, center of business and 
governmental activities, are the lowest in 
the list. Akasaka has 56,924 inhabitants 
and Kojimachi 60,036. The population of 
Tokyo by wards follows: 

Asakusa, 256,206; Honjo, 255,141; 
Shitaya, also a u slum '* ward, 183,184; 
Fukagawa, across the Sumida River, 
178,964; Shiba, 178,204; Kanda, 151,617; 
Koishikawa, 146,184; Kyobashi, 140,788; 
Ilongo, 135,565, Nihonbashi, 124,841; 
Ushigome, 123,353; Azabu, 86,993; Yotsu- 
ya, 70,109; Kojimachi, 60,036; Akasaka, 
56,924. 

Males outnumber females in Tokyo by 
152,108. There arc 452,959 households 
in the city. The total population of 
Tokyo Prefecture is 3,699,283. 

Below arc given the figures for the 
various parts of the Empire, the census 
returns for 1920 being compared with 
the estimates for 1918. The figures for 
Korea in bqth cases arc taken from local 
registers. 


Population, . Estimate. 
1920 1918 

Japan Proper 55*961,140 57>°7°*93 6 

Korea 17,284,207 17,412,871 

Formosa 3» 6 54»398 3*698, 9* 8 

Saghalien 105,765 79,131 


Japanese Empire. 


77f005,5io 78,261,856 
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Federal Council of the Churches issues 
Statement on Californian Question 


“The Christian, attitude on the Cali- 
fornia-Japanese question 99 is outlined in a 
comprehensive statement prcj>arcd by 
the Commission on Relations With the 
Orient of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which 
has been received here. The statement, 
signed by leading members of the Church, 
follows : 

Japan and California are both intense- 
ly aroused over the problems, discussions 
arid political programs connected with 
the presence of Japanese in Calfornia. 
This Commission was established by the 
Federal Council in 1914, in order to ex- 
amine the entire question of American 
relations with Asia and Asiatics from the 
standpoint of Christian principles with a 
view to promoting a solution in accord 
with these principles. For six years it has 
been steadily dealing with this problem. 

It is pertinent, therefore, for this Com- 
mission to call upon all men of good 
will both in America and Japan: 

1. To refuse to be stampeded into 
precipitate action by the votecatching 
propaganda of the politicians who appeal 
to race prejudice and strive to arouse 
mob feeling. 

2. To urge that all the facts be taken 
into consideration. Partizan statements of 
any group arc to be discounted. 

. 3. To await the results of the Con- 
ference of their responsible representa- 
tives in Washington and Tokyo. 

To Amenicans this Commission stated: 

1. While the local stress of the Japan- 
cse problem in California is not easily 
appreciated by States not similarly affected, 
we should all remember that the question 
has international aspects of the gravest 
import in which the whole nation lias a 
right to be heard. California’s legitimate 


ends can best be secured through Wash- 
ington. We therefore urge California to 
work out its local problem in the closest 
co-operation with the Department of State. 
Any other method is bound, sooner or 
later, to involve our country in inter- 
national complications. 

2. Only the patient exercise of the 
principles of honor, justice and fairplay 
between nations and races can afford any 
real or permanent solution to a confes- 
sedly difficult problem. We wish to urge 
every effort to avoid humiliating race- 
discriminatory laws which will only ag- 
gravate the situation. 

3. The victory of the growing liberal 
movement in Japan, which has been bat- 
tling valiantly against a long dominant 
aibitrary military bureaucracy, is essential, 
if Japan is to enter into right relations 
with the rest of the world. Yet that victory 
is endangered by unjust anti-Japanese 
agitation and legislation in America. 

4. Americans should keep clearly in 
mind certain important facts. The total 
population of California, for instance, has 
increased in ten years by 1,048,987, while 
the Japanese population there has increased 
about 38,500 chiefly by births. This is 
3.6 per cent of the whole increase. The 
entire Japanese population in California 
(approximately 80,000)- is but 2.3 per cent 
of the whole population. Out of 11,389, 
894 acres under cultivation, Japanese own 
74,769 acres which is six-tenths of one 
per cent (.00G). They also cultivate on 
lease or crop-contract 383,287 acres which 
is 3.3 per cent. As for Japanese births in 
California in 1917 they numbered 4,108 
to 47,313 whites, or 8.7 per cent. Such 
facts do not warrant the assertions of 
agitators. 
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Japan is not Fortifying Any of the 
Mandatory Islands 


"Any report to the effect that Japan 
is fortifying any of the islands in the 
Pacific over which this country holds a 
mandate, or planning to fortify any of 
them* or establish naval bases on these 
islands is wholly and completely an inven- 
tion devoid of any truth," says Captain K. 
Nomura, aide to Admiral Yamamoto, 
Minister of the Navy, to Kokusai. 

A Kokusai-Associatcd Press dispatch, 
quoting Congressman Leonidas Dyer of 
Missouri, who said in an Armistitice 
Day address at St. Louis that Japan is 
erecting “ gigantic fortifications " in the 
Marshalls, Carolines and Lad rone Islands, 
was shown to Captain Nomura. 1 lis 
comment was as quoted above, with the 
statement that he might be quoted as 
speaking in the name of the Minister of 
the Navy in this matter. 

" There have been numerous reports of 
this nature," he said, “ mainly in the 
Hearst papers, and all pure and simple 
inventions. Japan is acting strictly and 
honourably in accordance with the mandate 
conditions laid down in the League of 
Nations Covenant and its annexes, which 
obligate the respective mondatorics of 
Pacific islands not to use them in l any 
■way for the strengthening of the military 
or naval power of the respective manda- 
tories. Japan is, accordingly, keeping only 
such minor forces on the mandate islands 
under her charge as may i be necessary to 
deal with such local disturbances as may 
occur. These are policing forces only. 

" There is no man in the Japanese 
Navy who is thinking of any aggressive 
war against the United States. Our naval 
men arc studying all the time how best 
to defend the shores of Japan in the 
event of a war, and there is nothing in 
our defensivb schemes that calls for the 
fortification of any of the mandated 
islands, even were we permitted to. fortify 


them. 

" Again, while there are numerous 
places which serve as harbours in these 
islands, there is, so far as I know, no 
really good harbour capable of being deve- 
loped into a great naval base, such as the 
American Navy has, for instance, at Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, or Cavite. 

“ We have not even a coaling station 
nor a submarine supply base on any of 
these islands, because to have such would 
be to use the islands for our military 
advantage, such as is forbidden. 

In view of all these absurd reports, 
I have already suggested to Captain 
Watson, the American Naval Attache, 
somewhat in the nature of a joke, that 
he should make a tour around these is- 
lands and see for himself what we are 
doing, or rather what we are not doing. 
As a matter of fact, although permission 
would have to be secured from the Naval 
Department, there is nothing to stop any 
independent investigator from visiting 
these islands. The trip is made by re- 
gular steamers, under contract with the 
Naval Department, but naturally these are 
not first class liners. 

" While we regard these islands, for 
administrative purposes, as an integral 
part of Japan, making it essential that 
foreign ships secure permission before 
touching at the islands for trading pur- 
poses, there have been a number of 
Australian schooners trading in and out 
of the islands of the various groups, and 
if we had been erecting fortifications we 
could not have kept the matter secret. 

" But, I repeat, any report that Japan 
is doing any of these things in the man- 
date islands which the Hearst papers, for 
instance, keep repeating that we are 
doing, is an invention without the 
slightest basis in truth." 
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An Anti-Opium Association in Japan 

The fallowing correspondence lias I>een exchanged between the General Secretary of the International Anti- 
Opiam Association of Peking and Mr. Ryohci Uchida, President of the Kokuxyukai, regarding the proposed 
organisation of an anti-opium association in Japan : 

(The Letter from the General Secretary of the International 
Anti-Opium Association in Peking 
to Hr. Ryohei Uchida of the Kokuryukai) : < 

INTERNATIONAL ANTI-OPIUM ASSOCIATION, PEKING. 

Mr. Ryohei Uchida, 25 October, 1920. 

27 Tameike Akasaka, 

Tokyo, Japan. 

Dear Sir : 

The Board of Directors of the International Anti-Opium Association has instructed 
me respectfully to bring before your attention the campaign against the misuse of 
narcotics in which this Association is taking a leading part. 

The necessity for such an organization as this is evidenced by the fact that in 
all countries at the present time there exists legislation for the strict control of the 
trade in narcotics ; and by the further fact that the Articles of the Hague Convention 
of 1912--1913 have been included in the Treaty of Versailles. The League of Nations 
also lias undertaken to deal with this trade as a traffic dangerous to humanity, an<£ 
one which should be controlled by international agreements. 

The chief aim of this Association is to promote the control of the opium and 
narcotic evil by international legislation. It emphasizes the fact that this end will be 
attained* only when the production of opium and other narcotics is limited at source. 
This Association recognizes the legitimate use of nai colics for medical purposes, but 
it also believes that the production and trade in them should be limited to known 
medicinal requirements. 

The Association has received much encouragement in its efforts to put a stop to 
the widespread traffic in opium and other narcotics because it constitutes a menace, 
not only to the peoples of Asia, but to the peoples of Western nations as well. 
Recently, the Imperial Japanese Government, through Ilis J Excellency, Mr. Obata, 
informed this Association that it had definitely decided entirely to abolish the opium 
monopoly system in Kwantung Leased Territory and Tsingtao in the course of this 
fiscal year. This action on the part of the Imperial Japanese Government is the 
direct result of the efforts of this Association. 

Legislation has also been passed recently both in the United States and Great 
Britain to further control the trade in narcotics, and we hope eventually to secure 
the necessary international agreements which will strike the evil at its rojt. 

It seems very desirable to this Association that an organization similar to ours 
should exist in Japan, and your name has been given to us by Mr. IS. W. hrazaras 
.one who might be interested in creating, or helping to create such ail organization. 

We are also, at Mr. Frazar’s suggestion, writing to His ISxcolIency, Marquis 
Okuma,' H. E. Baron Sakatani, H. E. Baron Shibusawa, and Professor Aneziki, of the 
Imperial University, as well as to Dr. C. S. Reifsnider, Professor J. f. Swift, Mr. G. 
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N. Mauger, Mr. Paul Messer, and Mr. J. Struthers, all of Tokyo, in the hope that 
something may be done in Japan towards the suppression of this illicit trade in 
narcotics. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, • 

Your obedient servant, 

Sd. (Illegible) 

General Secretary. 


* (The Beply of Mr. Ryohei Uchida of the Eokuryukai to the 
General-Secretary of the International Anti-Opium 
Association in. Peking.) 

THE ASIAN REVIEW 
Tameike, Tokyo. 


The Secretary, 

International Anti-Opium Association, 
Peking. 


November 9, 1920. 


Dear Sir : 

Your esteemed favour of October 25 is duly to hand, and I beg you to accept 
my deep appreciation of your noble efforts in the cause of humanity. I have not 
recently had opportunities of seeing Marquis Okuma, and other persons mentioned by 
you, but I may draw your attention to the fact that there is practically no case of 
drug habit in Japan, nor is there any manufacturer of opium and its derivatives. This, 
coupled together with the abolition of the opium monopoly and the rigid control over 
the opium trade in the Kwantung leased territory and Tsingtao raises the question : 
Is it really necessary for this country to organise an anti-opium association ? Hut we 
shall study every factor bearing upon the question and try to ensure the realisation 
of your laudable suggestion. 

I venture to take occasion to assure you that we arc keenly interested in the 
Anti-Opium campaign. This is the reason why we reviewed Mrs. Da Motte’s “ Opium 
Monopoly" in the May number of the Asian Review and editorially commented on 
the opium manufacture in England in the July issue. We heartily sympathise with 
your association. 1 shall use every means in my power to ensure the abolition of 
the illict opium trade, whether an anti-opium association is established in this country 
or not. 

In this connection, however, it is a great mystery to us how the enormous demand 
for qpium and its derivatives in China is met. There is no denying that the past 
opium monopoly system in the Kwangtung leased territory and Tsingtao has been 
on a scale too limited to satisfy it. We suspect that there lias been and still is a 
great mysterious channel for catering to the enormous demand of opium in China, 
from England and America, which arc the chief producers of opium and its deriva- 
tives in the world, there being no opium manufactory in Japan. 

Accordingly, it is our firm belief tliat there will be no improvement in the opium 
situation in the Far East and in other parts of the world, unless and until the sources 
and channels for the supply of the pernicious drug be destroyed once for all. In this 
case, as in others, any attempt to whitewash will not do. 

I hope, therefore, that you will devote your attention not only to the enactitient 
of an international legislation for the regulation of opium trade but furthermore to 
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the destruction of the sources and channels for the opium supply. 

Again offering my admiration for your noble fight against the enemy of humanity. 
I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ryohei Uchida, 

President of the Kokuryukai 

and Chief Editor of the Asian Review. 


Japan's Adverse Trade Balance for 
November. 1920. 


The trade balance of Japan during 
November last was adverse; both exports 
and imports failed to register their normal 
gains which had been witnessed even in 
times of depression. The total, value of 
exports for the month was as low as 
¥ 104,605,000. The figure was a decrease 
of ¥114,009,000 as compared with that 
of the same month last year. It is to be 
noted that tlie rate of decrease is more 
than 48 per cent. 

The month's imports were valued at 
Y 108,029,000, which was also a decrease 
as compared with the corresponding month 
last year* the magnitude of the recession 
being, however, as small as ¥85,272. This 
difference in the magnitude of the declines 
in exports and imports rendered the 
month’s balance unfavourable to Japan. 

Some principal exports of the month 
together with those of the same period 
last year are given below : 

November. 1920 November 1919 


Keans and peas... ¥ 

215,000 

¥ 1,455,000 

Tea 

357.°°° 

1,283,000 

Refined sugar 

620,000 

1,042,000 

Waste silk. 

1,460,000 

3,018,000 

Goal 

4,005,000 

5,024,000 

Timber 

1,789,000 

3,006,000 

Raw Silk 

13,586,000 

63,236,000 

Cotton yarns 

8,825,000 

8,280,000 

Braids 

614,000 

2,43^000 

Matches 

1,663,000 

3>783 *°oo 

Silk tissues 

9,164,000 

21,977*000 

Cotton tissues 

21,693,000 

25,680,000 

Woollen tissues... 

1 | >312,000 

794,000 

Cotton knit goods. 

1,676,000 

6,116,000 

Hats and -caps ... 

280,000 

1*762,000 

Buttons 

431,000 

1,265,000 

Papers 

1,441,000 

3»55 3 j°°o 


Porcelain **537*o°o 2,467,000 

Gass and glass 

ware 1,366,000 2,656,000 

Toys 1.070,000 1,689,000 

In imports raw cotton witnessed one of 
the heaviest decrease. Oil cakes also fell 
off by 50 per cent, However, iron and steel 
witnessed not quite heavy declines. Almost 
all important foodstuffs such as rice, sugar, 
beans, and peas all registered heavy de- 
clines. Machinery, woolen cloth, cotton 
cloth, and coal were on the other hand 

on the increase. 

The values of some important articles 


the import list 

are given 

below : 

November 1920 

November 1919 

Rice ■ 

V 369,0cm 

Y6, 547*000 
3,896,000 

Beans and peas ... 

2,096,000 

Sugar 

3,967,000 

7,613,000 

Skins and hides... 

676,000 

1,961,000 

Rubber 

607,000 

1,136,000 

Colton 

9»389 »«oo 

41,282,000 

Ilemp and (lax... 

2,032,000 

2,382,000 

Wool 

2,019,000 

2.528,000 

Oil-cake 

5,229,000 

12,144,000 

Coal 

1,968,000 

1,837,000 

Ores 

1,169,000 

2,174,000 

Caustic soda 
and soda-ash... 

270,000 

1,201,000 

Dyes 

328,000 

923, (XX* 

Iron ingots 
and dabs 

4.773*ooo 

4,824,000 

Iron bars, sheets 
and plate 

*3*3 *4.000 

16,238,000 

Pipes and tubes... 

1.180.000 

1.938.000 

1,145,000 

Kails 

3,iit,ooo 

Dead 

635,000 

1, 5 18,000 

Petroleum 

2,598,000 

2,309,000 

Cotton cloth 

2.273.000 

2.844.000 

686,000 

Woolen cloth ... 

1.150.000 

1.625.000 

Paper 

950,000 

Machinery 

10,628,000 

6,993,000 
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The following is a summary of the 
eleven months’ trade : 

Jan. to Nov. 1920. Jan. to Nov. 1919. 


Exports ¥1,860,990,000 ¥1,821,889,000 

Imports 2,231,063,000 1,948,326,000 


The adverse balance of the present year 
came up to ¥370,046,000 against ¥126,- 


437,000 for the same time last year. 

The movements of bullion during 
November were in favor of Japan. While 
there was no- export made the import of 
gold amounted to ¥ 73,026,000. The 
total arrival of gold reached ¥ 306,411,000 
against ¥ 196,196,000 for the same time 
last year. 


The Japanese Press on Racial Equality 
Proposal at the Geneva Conference 


Most of the Japanese dailies announced 
their views on the question of racial 
equality, as soon as the news that 
our representative Viscount Isliii had 
referred to the subject in liis speech 
before the Geneva Conference, was received 
here. 

The Osaka Mainichi of the 6th Decem- 
ber in its leader under the title, “ The 
Fate of Racial Equality Propositon ” 
refers to and approves, in general princi- 
ple, the declaration by Viscount Ishii, 
that “Japan has decided not to bring 
forward at this general meeting a concrete 
proposition of racial equality, and to 
wait for a proper opportunity in future, 
as wc think that the present conference 
should, in view of the actual condition of 
the League of Nations, pay attention 
exclusively to the aim to strengthen ii, 
and should not be engaged in a discussion 
of its fundamental principles, wliich may 
cause a revision of its articles/' But the 
paper thinks the cable report should not 
be passed over without criticisms. Viscount 
Ishii said (in his interview with the Geneva 
correspondent of the Evening Post of 
New York) in explaining this proper 
opportunity in future to bring forth the 
racial equality proposition, that he meant 
by it tlie time, when the educational 
movements of our emigrants in California, 
Canada and Australia have accomplished 
their end, and the apprehensions of foreign 
countries against Japan have been; swept 
away. The Osaka paper .cannot believe 
Viscount Ishii to have uttered such 


inadvertent words, and considers the report 
most probably to be incorrect, or a dis- 
tortion of facts by the Evening Jbst 
correspondent. If unfortunately Viscount 
Ishii did thus express his intent, he would 
be guilty of a slip of the tongue, which 
would specially destroy almost forever 
our position taken since the Conference 
in Paris, or at least he must be said to 
have put a great obstacle to the future 
of the racial equal it}* proposition. ' When 
will, the educational movements of our 
emigrants in California and other countries 
be accomplished, and the ground to 
exclude our emigrants on the part of 
these foreign nations be entirely removed ? 
It is a matter almost impossible to be 
realised; and if such an opportunity ever 
arrives, it wilj be the time, when the 
necessity to propose racial equality before 
the League of Nations will have already dis- 
appeared. In other words, what the purport 
of the Viscount’s interview means is to post- 
pone the proposal of racial equality until 
it becomes no longer necessary to propose : 
there is nothing more absurd than this, 
Wc do not mean not to recognise the 
necessity to promote the social position 
of our emigrants, and to accelerate their 
cultural movements. Nay, we are always 
asserting the importance of our exertion 
in those directions. But the present 
question is not simply a question of 
reforms iii the social status of emigrants. 
As we find in the inborn prejudice of the 
above mentioned peoples agninst non-white 
races and nations, the main cause of all 
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unfair treatment and absurd exclusion, 
Japan, as the representative of these 
races and nations, has proposed the 
abolition of racial discrimination. How- 
ever strenuously we might exert for 
educational movements of our emigrants, 
and however advanced their social position 
might be, so long as differences will con- 
tinue to exist between oriental and ' 
occidental peoples, in the nature of their 
civilization, in their customs and in their 
habits, so long the perverse Americans 
and Europeans may persevere in their 
exclusion agitations on the pretext of 
such differences. 

The importance of seeing the principle 
of racial equality embodied in the Articles 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
lies in the necessity to sweep away the 
great stain of civilized world by virtue 
of a regulation, which will give a vigorous 
blow to the very foundation of such pre- 
judices. Japan has become one of the 
five great powers in the Conference at 
Paris, partly because she is trusted with 
a great mission to contribute to the 
destiny of the world, as an advanced 
nation representing the so-calleil non- 
white races, and consequently her attempt 
to participate in the advancement of the 
peace of the world by a dignified decla- 
ration of racial equality and other sound 
principles, as the fundamental problems 
of international fraternity, irrespective of 
the immigration question and other matters 
just at hand, is nothing but her exertion 
to properly fulfil her responsibility. At 
the conference of Paris, our delegates 
endeavoured te explain, that the racial 
equality proposition is a matter entirely 
distinct from the immigration question, 
and that the object of the former is the 
establishment of a funclamenal principle, 
which will add to the dignity of the 
League of Nations, while the latter is a 
question to be arranged and solved as an 
internal affair by the countries directly 
involved in it. Though from the nature 
of the tw T o matters, every one can of 
course perceive the existence of a very 
close relation between them, yet neither 
dur governmeat nor our nation is so short 
sighted as to think it possible to solve 
immediately the immigration question by 


bringing forth the racial equality propo- - 
sition. Consequently any language liable 
to mislead others to consider the motive 
of the proposal of racial equality on our 
part, simply as an expedient to solve the 
immigration question by combining the 
two, must be said to be a preposterous 
blunder. Wc regret very much, concludes 
the Osaka Maimchi , the report that our 
representative Ishii referred to the cduca- * 
tion of our emigrants .and other kindred 
matters, in explaining the reason for not 
bringing forth the racial equality propos- 
ition before the present session. 

The Tokyo Asahi publishes in its issue 
of December 4th, a leader entitled, 
“Racial equality proposition and .Japan : 
a declarction by Viscount Ishii.” After 
citing tlie Geneva cable above referred 
to, the paper reminds the readers of the 
past history of the proposition, which was 
withdrawn from the Peace Conference by 
our envoy Baron (now Viscount) Makino 
on 28th April 1919, on the understanding 
that it shall be reserved as a question to 
be solved in future by the League of 
Nations. At the same time he declared 
that Japan would endeavour to urge the 
League later on to adopt it. He took 
this step, because in view of the adverse 
situation in the Committee Conference of 
nth April 1919 and the Envoys Meeting 
of 28th April 1919 he concluded that 
there was no hope for an unanimous vote 
on account of the opposition of England, 
the United States, Roumania, Brazil, 
Poland and others. Therefore it was 
rather a matter of course, that the 
proposition should be brought forward 
before the present session. Why is it 
then, that Viscount Tshii declared its post- 
ponement ? Perhaps it was due partly to 
the fact, that as the United Stales did 
not participate in the present conference, 
it lacked the courage to revise the 
Articles of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. As already referred to in the 
former issues of the Tokyo Asaki , the 
General Conference has been unable not 
only to decide the restriction of armament, 
but it has made no progress about the 
question of International Arbitration Court. 
Nay the conference has even decided not 
to revise any important articles of the 
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Covenant, and this postponement of posal of the principle of racial equality, 

revision was no doubt due to the intention Never mind that England and the United 

of England and France, who paying States do not wish it. As long as various 

regard to the sentiments of the United countries are united in their desire to 


States, and eagerly desiring her entrance 
to the League, preferred to make, after 
her participation, such amendments as 
would meet with her approval. Under 
the circumstances, to adopt or to consent 
* to adopt, on the part of the conference, 
without waiting for the participation of 
the United States, the principle of equal 
treatment of races, opposed by America 
in the conference of the last year, was a 
matter which England and France would 
be most unwilling to do, and here 
we may easily find the reason why our 
representatives have announced the post- 
ponement of the proposal. But the Hara 
cabinet must have felt what a ship in distress 
would feet at the sight of a rescue boat, 
when his government found itself enabled 
to take advantage of such external 
circumstances in postponing the propos- 
ition, and to put a good face before the 
world, under the pretext of a simple and ab- 
stract argument based on humanity. When 
the Hara cabinet proposed the equality of 
races before the Peace Conferncc of the 
last year, it had no firm confidence in 
the success of the proposal. Then finding 
the proposal opposed by England, the 
United States and some other nations, 
and moreover encountering the charge of 
a certain section of the Japanese, that it 
would stimulate anti-Japanese agitations 
in the United States, the government was 
alarmed and on the present occasion of 
the General Conference of the League 
of Nations, it seems to have been at a 
loss what to do with the proposition. 
But very fortunately for the government, 
we must say, there arose circumstances and 
causes out of its own control, which were 
availed of to tide over the difficulty. It 
was not its own faith, or exertion, but 
merely a good luck, that the present, 
indecisive and temporizing cabinet relied 
upon. It is a matter of great concern 
for the. people. After thus expressing the 
impressions given by the announcement 
of Viscount Ishii, the Tokyo Asahi 
emphasizes, in conclusion, that Japan 
should never abandon in future the pro- 


devise the realisation of world Paradise, 
it is the duty of Japan to obey the com- 
mand of the cause of justice and humanity, 
and to advocate racial equality. Especially 
so, as Japan is the sole great power 
outside of the white peoples, and the 
responsibility to advocate the principle 
naturally falls on her shoulders. As to 
the contention to attribute the recent 
anti-Japanese .agitations in the United 
States to the proposal, the Tokyo paper 
would consider it to be a sciolous criticism, 
not in touch with the true phase of the 
matter. 

The Tokyo Nichi Nichi says in its issue 
of December 4th, that " Ambassador 
Ishii, our delegate to the Conference of 
the League of Nations, delivered a speech 
before the Plenary Session held on 
November 30th, and announced that both 
the government and the people of Japan 
were not a little disappointed, because 
they were unblo to insert in the Articles 
of the covenant the principle of racial 
equality, and that Japan intends to bring 
forward its proposal again before the 
Conference of the League at a proper 
future opportunity. We agree entirely 
with him in this view. The spiritual 
blow, which the Japanese nation received 
in the rejection of the racial equality 
proposition, was pretty severe, because 
the emancipation and liberty of all races 
in the world can not be expected to be 
realised, as long as the principle is not 
recognised. It is for this very reason, 
that the Japanese nation had strongly 
asked the government to bring forward 
the proposal at the present Conference. 
We do not understand what Viscount 
Ishii means by’a proper future opportunity/ 
and 4 though proposed, its passing may be 
difficult/ But it is necessary for the 
Empire, to propose it in all cases, and 
to go to full length in clearly defining 
its contention, without any regard to the 
prospect of its success or failure. It is 
an unnecessary concern, to take into 
consideration the feelings of other nations*, 
and to postpone the proposal to the next 
session.” 
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The Kokumn says, in its issue of 
December 4th, under the heading “ The 
Proposal of Viscount Ishii,” that the 
proposal by Japan to abolish racial dis- 
crimination before the Peace Conference 
of the last year was really the result of 
our national movement, in which the 
whole realm united itself in forcing the 
governnient to bring it forward. But in 
spite of the support of this proposal 
based on justice and humanity, by the 
majority of the representatives of all 
nations, Mr. Wilson of the United States 
alone contended that it shuuld not be 
carried through, unless assented to by an 
unanimous vote, and the proposal was 


rejected. It was the oppression of Mr. 
Wilson, an oppression of majority by 
minority, and deep disappointment and 
sympathy were felt by the representatives 
of the nations except the whites. Now 
that our delegate Ishii is reported to have 
given a preliminary notice of the proposal* 
to be brought forward sometime in future, 
we feel, says the Kokumin % just as if we 
hear and see beyond thousands of miles, 
a storm of applause and a scene of 
enthusiasm, caused by his speech among 
all non-white delegates. We cannot' 
pray too earnestly for the adoption in the 
near future of this proposal founded, as 
it is, on justice and humanity. 
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No More Race Discrimination 

• (From the York Nation J 

Tile people of C difurnia seen determined lo raise 
once more ihc question of Japanese immigratio i. 
Petitions for a law depriving Jap .ne.se of th: rij^lit lo 
hold or leas? land in the State, and taking away from 
Japanese parents th? legal guardianship of minor 
children who have probity rights in land, are l>eing 
circulated, and a referendum vote 0:1 Lh : proposed law 
will lie taken at th? November elcetio i. Governor 
Stephens, in a lett :r to Secretary of State Colby made 
public at the time of the Democratic convention in San 
Francisco, has called atle.il ion to the fact llv.it the 
Japanese populatioi of California, which amounted to 
41,356 in 1910, is now 87,279. lie alleges that the 
existing Stale law which forbids Japanese aliens to hold 
land is Iieing evaded, partly by vesting the title in 
minor children born in th? United Suites, who under 
the Conslitulio 1 arc citizens but who-*? legal guardian- 
ship it is now projxised the State shall assume, and 
partly by ths formal ioa of dummy corporations con- 
trolled by Japanese but with whit? officials. Some 
28,000 acres of land in the State, it is said, are at 
present owned by Japanese and soin 1 250,000 acres more 
are leased. Senator Phelan, whose implacable o;ip.Kilion 
to Japanese immigration on any terms is well known, 
is reported to lie planning to introduce in the next 
session of Congress a resolution for a Constitutional 
Amendment which would in th? future deny to 
American-born Japanese the right of citizenship which 
the Fourteenth Amendment now gives them. 

Governor Stephens, to his credit be it said, recognizes 
that the question is a national and an international 
one. Although his s/mpithies arc plainly with th? 
r -strictionists, he is frank enough to admit that the 
controversy is not 01c which the Stale of California 
can settle for itself. Unfortunately, such is not the 
general opinion, if indeed it he the majority opinion, 
of the State. A large and powerful section of the people 
of California is prepired now, as it has been prepared 
whenever th? question of Japanese restriction his I>een 
raised in the past, to take the malt r into its own hands 
and to adopt any kind of a restriction policy it sees 
fit. Constitutions, laws, treaties, or “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” to the contrary notwithstanding. For the sake 
of ridding tlie State of a class of persons whose pre- 
sence it lias adjudged undesirable, California is apparently 
once more making ready to disregard the Federal 
Constitution, violate international agreements which the 
United States, in the exercise o r its proper constitutional 
authority, has made, fore? out the Jajxiiese now in 
the State and prevent others from catering, and defy 
the Federal Government to interfere. 

The constitutional issue admits of no argument. 
There is no constitutional warrant for such action 
regarding the Japanese as the people of California are 
likely to be asked to take next November, any more 
than thesis for much of the acton 0:1 the same subject 
which they Iiave taken or attempted on various 
occasions in the post. No; is the statistical argument 
worthy of se.iuus attention. A State which imagines 
that a Japanese population of 87,279 in a total 
population of 3,200,000 threatens the destruction of its 
social order, or that the control and cultivation byt 


Japanese of 278,000 acres of land out of a total os 
18,000,000 or more acres of arahl? land in the State 
menaces its economic prosperity, is suffering from a lead 
case of “ nerves.” Th? primvr/ question, a* id in 
practice the only one of importance, is that of race 
antagonism. On this subject California still lives, os 
some otlver sections of the country still live,, in the 
dense and heated atmosphere of a by-gone time. It 
assumes without delxit? that the white rac? is superior 
aid Llvit all other races are inferior; that people of 
different me* do not mix; that the presence of any 
appreciable numb?: of aliens with different, and hence 
presumably lower standards of living inevitably tends 
to pull down the standards of citizens whose plane 
living is higher; and that racial intermarriage fi 
unthinkable because it is certain to produce a low 
quality of children. Hence the war-cry, reverberating 
from the anti-Chinese days of Denis Kearney and th 
San Francisco suid-Iots to th? anti-Jap ines? days of 
Senator Fhclin, 11 The Japanese must go.” 

It is time that the American people faced squarely 
this whole question of race. In th: years when nations 
mat!? much of their so-called sovereignty, and arrogate d 
to themselves such positions in tlie world a* by hook 
or by crook they were able successfully to assert, there 
was, perhaps, justitieatio 1, alb?it of a specious kind, 
for the policies of discrimination or exclusion which 
they practised in regard to jicoples of other races* or of 
inferior strength. There is still juslificatioi fo* exclud- 
ing from a country aliens who are physically or 
mentally difcctivc, or who are likely for any reason 
to swell th? ranks of criminals or become a 
public charge. There is still reason why aliens 
should not Ixs imparted under contract for the clear 
pur|xue of displacing citizen wage-earners who are 
higher paid. 13 ut as lo other restrictions and diserimi- 
nalio is the world lias changed. Two of th? professed 
aims of the great war which has just been f aught have 
been th? recognition of the right of small nations and 
racial groups to independence and .self-dctennin.il ioi, and 
the union of all ]>eoplc.s in a world league in which 
the nations should lx! equal ; anil while those principles 
have as yet been honored more in the breach than in 
the observance, the principles themselves abide. 

Now thiL the question of race is again on the eve 
of being raised, and in a form in which it cannot well 
b? dodged, the American people should make their 
position clear. The challenge which California is 
preparing to throw down should 1>? met as any other 
disloyal manifestatio 1 by a State should be met — by a 
firm assertion of Federal authority coupled, of course, 
with' frank recognition of the difficulties of tlie California 
situation. With that, however, should go also the adoption 
of th: only ratio xal principle up an which a modern nation 
can safely stand, namely, the entire abalilioi of race 
discrimination. Subject only to the common-sense 
exceptions which wc liave mentioned, the United 
Slate* should throw down tlie bars. It should make 
an end of silly and mischievous talk about white 
superiority, and ceas; waging social war against 
resident aliens whose labor is contrilrutmg to the 
nation's wealth. It should cease doing homage to the 
notion that because tlie spawn of a Japanese prostitute 
and an American roustalxmt of tlie lt Harliary Coast ” 
may be of poor mental or moral quality, all interracial 
marriages should be prohibited. The perverted sense 
of national importance which from time immemorial 
lias plunged nations into war is the same which still • 
cherishes racial antagonisms ; and tlie sooner the 
whole unworthy structure of restrictions is swept away’ 
lie better. 
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The Unity of Asia. 

(From the Bombay Chronicle India). 

By V. B. Metha. 

Tliis is th :ond time during this century, tliut 
Asia is discovering her unity. A*ii w.is si mill »;ring 
from the eighteenth century until the hat J ? of the Valu 
in 1904. Tint halt! 1 tin. sub- ju -til bitlle 01 
land and sea tint oil owe it i:i tii Ku-si-Japauesc 
\Var t filled the whol: of eda with gran joy. Tim 
Turks, the Mercians, and ( llii.i s •, w re as mu h 
thrilled by tin lews of Japanese i: lories, as th* 
Japanese tlieinselvcs The vi> lories of Japan were not 
merely of national nport. They had a rottiimlal 
significance, for, they w -re a I'oulimiilioi of the 
historic du.-l Infwcei Mast and West. And now, at 
this moment, tiie whole of .\sia Soils at the brutal way 
in wliieli the once mighty Turkish Empire is dismem- 
bered. It is not right to say, tliat it is merely the 
Sunni Mahomeduns who arc bewailing ihe down-fall 
of M urkc »' . I’he Slii.ih, and the Sunni Mahoincdans, 
the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Japanese, all feel 
the ruthless partition of the Ottoman Empire us a 
personal insult. They sec dearly that the Europeans 
are unfair to the lurks, simply because they are 
Orientals. 

Asia lias always been one fundamentally. Superfici- 
ally, she might liave lieeii divided up into dilTcrcnt 
groups, on account of different religions, but the ancient, 
immutable Oriental soul underlay all tlie.se different 
religions. Itefore the birth of [sl im, the lands in Central 
and Western Asia, were 1 radically Inhabited by men 
wlio worshipped different Nature- Forces. Tli;sc Nature- 
Forces were also worship{>cd by th? Hindus and the 
Chines?. What arc the Vedic hymns and Taoism, but 
the inevitaix? expressions of tiie Oriental's passion for 
Nature? The sun and the star- worshippers, the creators 
of lieings, Asfartc, Us has, and Indra, were expressing 
in a different nirfnncr, the essentially same (hrieutal 
temperament. 

In the wars between Asia and Europ?, the Mercians 
§ re the first leaders of Asia. Then came tiie Islamic 
peoples, the Arab*, the Mamelukes, tiie Seljuks, and 
the < Ottoman 'Murks, each of them keeping up the glory 
of Asia. An - 1 then came the Hark Ages, when Europe 
triumphed over Asia. And it is during these Hark 
Ages, that Asia lias beau discovering intellectually, the 
temperamental unity of the Asiatics. It is during this 
period of a little joy and much sorrow, Lliat we arc 
feeling that Turkey, India, and Jap.111 arc but different 
manifestations of the same vast Asiatic Soul. 

I11 what docs tiie unity of Asia consist? There is 
something in common between the different types of 
Asiatfc dress 3, which distinguish the 11 from the 
European dress. The manners and customs of the 
Asiatic countries have very much more in common with 
each other th 11 any of them have with thoic of 
Western countries. - Tiie instinct for naluroworehip 
invariably lakes a pantheistic form in Od/ntal literature 
and art. What are Sufism,’ Vcdaulism, and Taoism, 
hut the outcome of Oriental Manllicism? 'The arts of 
India, Persia, Arabia, and China, arc full of symlxilism, 
the sense of the infinite, and at the suite time of d?co- 
rative elements — for, tiie Oriental Is nothing if not 
luxuriant in his fancies ! Europe had to try lvard to 
understand Classical Japanese Art, when it was first 
brought to its notice, but an Oriental nation, like 
the Indians, understood it at once by intuition. So 
too, the poetry of Doctor Rabindranath 'Tagore was 
admired in the West, because of its novelty, hut it was 


admired in Japan, Iiecause it expressed the longings 
and aspirations of the Japanese p?oplc thimsdves. 

In former times, the s.-ns? of Asiatic unity was sub- 
conscious, Imcuus: it w;us 1110s ly spiritual aiul a rsthetic. 
Hut now, it is becoming coi.s.ious, I>ccuu-c it is based 
on s iciii injustice and pilitical wrong.-,. In old days, 
it wis mured by th: crcatio 1 of :-■-?■» 1r.1t ?<1 religious 
groups. Islam and the I iin Iu-i».iildhi..iic com.trics were 
outwa dly enemies then, oliliough by in-linct and 
temperament, th.-y wen th 1 clu.*c.-t «»f friends. Hut the 
unfairness. Hie arrogance, and the i.np Ttiucncc of 
European nations towards Asiatics, an: bringing toge- 
ther th: Hindu, the Mo-lcm, the liuddhid, aiul the 
Znroislrian. 'The results of this re-a wakening of Ada 
can h.: seen now, in the admiring way in which the 
Jaj wines'? study Islamic civili/. iti-ai, the Moh miedans 
study the philosophy and art of the Hindus, and the 
Hindu artists sit at the feet of the Japanese masters. 


Latest Light From India. 

(From Young InHa , U. S. A.) 

Developments in the political situ ilioti iu India today 
arc most interesting and significant. From the meager 
reports that have b^en received here alxmt the progress 
of the non-coop oration movement it n evident that the 
general unrest in India is growing daily. The Chicago 
Tribune recently scut a correspondent to India, to 
investigate conditions there and his telegraphic reports 
are astounding revelations of the complete metamorphosis 
that India is undergoing. Thruout the reports runs the 
one ]iotcnt fact, that Indian unrest is more widespread 
and significant than ever liefore and that the whole 
foundation of llrilish rule in India is exceedingly 
unstable. 

Analyzing the present labor situation, the correspon- 
dent writes ; 

“ Strikes are now on in practically every Indian city. 
Hoinhay is plunged into darkness through a strike of 
gas workers. Tost office and telegraph employees are 
also out. In Calcutta, 1,500 street car men struck work, 
won all demands, and relumed to w rk. To the north 
of th? city native tea pickers have figured in many 
revolts. Buildings have been burned and Englishmen 
attacked. In Madras, there are now 27 lalwr unions, 
with 60,000 memlierc. 'Two years ago there was not 
an effective lalxir organization in all India." 

The correspondent gives but a partial list of India’s 
strikes. 

“ Although appearing as pure economic strikes," lie 
continues, “ they have a deep political nteani-.g as a 
part of the general unrest and they arc a physical revolt 
ngain^L the jx>Iitieal as well as economic coalitions." 

It is not only industrially that great dissatisfaction is 
Tiling evidenced, the reports disclose. 

“ The whole foundation of Hriliah rule i:i India aud 
the whole present day structure of Indiin life is being 
eaten by while h?at revolution — political, social, ei-o- 
nomic, industrial, religious and artistic revolutions. 
Everything Is changing. M present all lhc.« revolutions 
are centered along political lines, but once this is settled, 
new India will go ahead with the rest of her revolu- 
tionary program with a great social and economic 
upheaval at the bottom of all." 

One of the strongest expressions of India’s disapproval 
Is lieing exhibited, in the opinion of the correspondent, 
with regard to th? new Reform Act, the provisions of 
which will go into operation shortly. 
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“ A few yean; ago, when tlie new reforms were given, 
the Indian leaders, while disappointed, were willing to 
enter the new legislative councils to cooperate with 
Greht Britain. Early tliis year, when the Hunter 
Commission refused to )iuni.sh persons re.s]X>nsll)h for 
the Amritsar shooting, bitter feeling replaced, almost 
overnight, the old spirit of cooperation. One is not 
prophesying, but m-ir.dy is recording pia : n fa- Is when 
he states that tlic new reforms will bj overwhelmed by 
a fliud of unresL w'-icli is already sweeping all Indii. 

“Anti-British bill rness is growing, flic nationalist 
spirit is gaining strength, and general unrest is luinilVsl- 
ed cv ry where, giving cVilmce that thi entire scli.-m* 
of the new Reforms lias failed to touch the popular 
imagination." 

The great strength of the movement for non -coopera- 
tion lies in the fact tliat the unity b.*twe*n Moslems and 
Hindus is stronger than ever before in India's history. 
A prominent Mohammedan said to the J rilnme cor- 
respondent : 

“For 150 years we have been the victims of the old 
British game to divide and rule. Wc have fought the 
Hindus always, but now wc know liettcr. Wc: are 
solidly united with them now for nationalism. We will 
never quarrel again." 

It is this unity which will ultimately make for the 
success of the “ non -cooperation ” movement. 'Hiis, and 
the fact that the movement has I»ecn taken up by tlic 
masses of the people, is the most hoj>cfuI asjv?ct of tb ; 
situation. 

■ “ Until recently the nationalist movement was entirely 
controlled by educated and conservative men,” writes 
tlie correspondent, “ but now the extremists, who know 
no limit, have the whip in hand. Next the street mass’s 
and unlettered peasants will show their power." 

Outside India, til!: situation, as summed up by the 
correspondent, is equally serious. “In Mesopot unia, 
the British are fighting tlie native population and have 
been at war with tlicm since last winter. In Persia, 
British influence is threatened by the Russian menace. 
On the Afghan bonier, a state of armed watchfulness 
exists. Co-operation between the .Afghans and the 
Bolsheviks has b^en noted." 

Since the Indian National Congress in September last 
voted no longer to coo[Karate with the British govern- 
ment, one of tlie most remarkable national movements 
in the history of peoples has developed, according to 
other reports from London. Less tlian a year ago the 
Viceroy of India wrote to Ixjrd Meston a messige to 
be delivered to tlie I louse of l<onLs in which he said: 

“ Forces which formerly had Iieen largely subterranean 
ami invisible arc now covering the country with a Hood 
which it is impossible for us to stem, even if we wished 

to do so What lies liehiiul and below the whole of 

the political difficulties in India is a spirit of Nation- 
alism, nurtured by our methods anti examples, a spirit 
bred in the soil and spreading rapidly through all* ranks 
and classes of Indian society. It permeates the profes- 
sional classes, with whom it originated. Il is also 
ggoing deep into the trade and moneyed classes and it 
is spreading to the land classes. It is an ujKin secret 
that most of the progressive and enlightened princes of 
India are deeply in sympathy with all that is h.st in 
the Nationalist movement.'' 

As to tlie altitude of the Br.tish in Indii, a corre- 
spondent of the Afanc/uster Guardian recently said: 

“ Residence in India sterns incompatible with a 

Democratic outlook The British in India do not 

think of the Indians as fellow subjects. They instinc- 
tively assume the cheapness of Indian lives. It semis 
to them natural and fitting that hundreds of Indian lives 


should be taken in reprisal for one English life To 

suggest tint the Hero of Jalllanwalla (General Dyert 
who was responsible for the Amritsar massacre) was no, 
a public !>cncfactor, and Lite savior of India was to 
court expulsion from every club and general ostracism. 

“A feeling of ins’eurity remains throughout India. 
Not since the Mutiny days has the exiguity of the 
garrison in Indii been more vividly rcalis-d. No man 
fears for himsdf, but he is slightly uneasy when he 
realises tluU his wife and children are frequently unarmed 
■nul alone, amid strikers, rioters, passive registers and all 
the inflam.ihle material of the Indian bazar. 

“ Fortunat *ly for his peace of mind he does not 
realise the virulence or prevalence of the attack (anti- 
British propaganda). Tlie vernacular press has become 
a powerful factor in the public life of India. Every 
village has its subscrilicrs to violently anti-Government 
papers, 'l'lic village Viscacres read these aloud to the 
illiterate, uml mere school l xjys learn to denounce the 
di abolical efforts of the faitl.Icss alien rulers to annihilate 
religion and liberty ! The British officer in every service 
is now everywhere looked on as a callous foreigner, a 
hear l less despot wlio is out to tyrannize over a helpless 
p ople, and is op|Xised to every legitimate attempt at 
progress and enlightenment. Never a word is heard on 
the other side." 


Reorganizing India’s Military 
Strength. 

(From Youfig Ithiia, l?. S. A.) 

England's present policy in Mesopotamia, and her 
use of Indian troops in Lite Middle East campaign are 
but part of an ciilxiratc plan to atmex India’s man 
power to the British Imperial forces. This plan is 
revealed in the report just published of the recommenda- 
tions of the Esher Committee, appointed to investigate 
and report on the reorganization of the Indiau army. 
The C mimittcc's recommendations, if carried out, would 
virtually place India’s man power and money at the 
mercy of a contemplated Military Council in England, 
aiul would be available for use uot only iu India but 
in the Near and Middle East . Considering India's 
]>otontial strength, the scheme presents grave danger to 
the entire Middle East, including Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, Central Asia, Afghanistan, etc. The idea of 
buperiulising India’s forces will be regarded in India as 
nothing short of a definite step toward new conquests 
and annexations to the British Empire on the Asiatic 
continent. Tlie report clearly says: 

“ Novel political machinery cresited by the Peace 
Treaty has enhanced the importance of the army in 
India relatively to the military forces in other parts of 
the Empire, and more particularly those of the British 
Isles. Tlie war has left Eastern Europe, and what is 
commonly called the Near And Middle East, in a 
condition of gfcwe unrest, with consequences to India, 
especially as regards her military ami financial resources, 
th.it we are unable to ignore. 

“ It is therefore necessary to recognize that the 
responsibility of tlie Indian army is greatly widened and 
it can no long.t lie regarded as a local force whose 
sphere of activity is limited to India anrl the surround- 
ing fro . tier territories. It must rather be treated a.\a 
port of an Imperial Army, ready to give service ip any 
part of the world. It follows that the organization of 
its auxiliary services should, if confusion is to be avoided, 
coiifo in closely to that of the rest of the Empire. 
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“ The center of gravity of military operations has 
shifted from West to East and in the future we must 
contemplate the possibility of our armies operating in the 
Middle East, based partially on India and partially on 
home (England)." 

To this end the Committee pro;x>*cs a plan whereby 
the chief of the Imperial General Staff will lie the sole 
adviser of tlie Military Department, of the Secretary of 
State for India’s office, and his plans and policies will 
be carried out over the decisions or tli: wishes of either 
the Viceroy of India or the S; rolary of S ate for India 
in London. The plan proposed includes also the division 
of India into fourteen military districts, which will each 
be under tlie subordinate command of a military officer, 
fully acquainted with local conditions and ready lo 


grapp’e with any situation that may arise. 

The |X>licy of the British Government since the 
armistice, in securing the mandate over Mesopotamia 
and signing a treaty with Persia, has Iran given added 
strength by the proposed militarization of Indian man* 
power for Imperial purposes in Asiatic territories. The 
effect of the report on India will lie to add fuel to the 
llnmc of unrest which already enveloj>cs tlie country. 
Following tlie decision of the Indian National Congress 
at its sjraial session on September 4th, committees arc 
licing organized throughout India to carry into practice 
the provisions of the boycott plan against the British 
Indian Government. Among the provisions is 011c for 
tlie withdrawal of labor and military strength from tlie 
Imperial campaigns. 


By K E. Kawakami. 

Japan in World Politics, Price $1.50 
„ and „ Peace, „ „ „ 

.Asia at the Hoor , „ „ „ 

American- Japanese Relations, ,,2.00 
Mr-. Kawakami is a noted publicist of international 
fame. Tlie above Iiooks by him deal comprehensively 
witli the Far Eastern questions from the viewpoint 
of Asia and contain a mine of information hither to 
1111 published. To the students of Asian politics they 
will prove of immense help, and we heartily recom- 
mend them to our readers. 
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Notes and News 


Three Stages Planned for 
Disarmament. 

It is reported from Genevi that tlvc progress of 
. disarmament will be in three stages. This is the substan- 
ce of the roemnm nidation which llie Committee on 
Disarmaments will make to tit; Assembly. The first 
stage will lie marked by an agreement among the 
powers not to increase further their armaments. The 
second stage will be a gradual reduction by all in 
existing jflrmam-nls an. I the third st igc will l*a general 
and complete disarmament by all nations except what 
may b; ncccs ary to retain for police purposes. 

Viscount Ishii and Japan’s 
Disarmament. 

Speaking for Japan, Viscount I"liii» sii'l tliat Japan 
would refuse to limit her expenditures for annunwits 
or for prepar.itim for war as long as one great Tower, 
remaining outside llie league — lie referred to the United 
States — was not bound by the same conditions. 


Vicsount Ishii on Racial Question. 

A Geneva dispatch reports that Viscount Ishii, Jiipm- 
ese Ambassador in Paris and del legate to the 1 a_y guc 
Assembly, lias informed ihe assembly tluit lie will sei/c 
a favourable opportunity to rais: again llie question of 
racial equality, liecau.o; “the Japanese governmenl and 
people have b.?cu not a litil; alfetlcd by the failure to 
secure recognition of the racial equality principle in the 
League covenant. 11 

Viscount Jshii laid cmpliais on Ihe difficulty encoun- 
tered hy tlie Japanese; delegates in attending die yearly 
assembly of tlu; league, owing to llie distance; and the 
difiiculti s of travel. Hut Japan had agreed to the pro- 
posal of the yea ly nesting, he continued, and “Ja- 
pan is firmly resolved always to loyally carry out her 
international obligations.” 

The ambassador, continuing his * pooch, which was 
ddive.ed before the first commission of the assembly, 
said Ir was a magnificent spectacle to see important 
questions of international interest daily treated h. 
representatives from all over llu world, in a s.rious and 
conciliatory spirit. Tlie annual meeting oft he assembly 
means, lv; said, tluit Japuicse representatives inu-t lx; 
absent live montlvs from Ja|xm f and accordingly Japan 
may be compelled to select representatives already in 
Europe, but this would not indicate lack of interest in 
the League. Japan had sent a large delegation to 
Geneva, desiring tlie Jajxmese people to understand their 
government’s profound confidence in this new attempt 
to develop international j^ace and good will. Japan also 
desires to educate the largest jia^iblc limnlicr of young 
men for the moot colossal lade undertaken by 
humanity. 

Mandates on Former German 
Possessions Settled. 

It is reported from Geneva that Japan again proved 


bar loyalty to the League* of Nations by bowing gra- 
cefully to the ruling made by tbe League Council over 
the objections of the Asseinbly in approvin' all class 
mandates. By this ruling the Cbundl gives the mandate 
fo * all ( Germany’s former Pacific po sessions north of 
the Equator to Japan; the mandate for Samoa to New 
Zealand, that for all former German islands south of 
the Equator lo Australia with the except ton of the rich 
phosphate island of Nauru, just below the Equator, 
which is alloted to the British Empire. Tne mandate 
for German Southwest Africa Is allotted to the South 
African Union. 

This ruling gives to Australia the power to restrict 
the immigration of Japanese in o the islands allotted to 
her and to curb their rights in llios : islands. According 
to Article 22 of the Covenant, class C mandates are to 
b.; •• administered under the laws of the mandatory as 
intergal parts of its territory,” subject to safeguards in 
the. interest of the indigenous population. 

In reply to tlie announcement of this decision, the 
Japanese delegation mule tlie following statement ; 

“From the fundamental sprit of tlie League and as 
a question of the interpretation of the Covenant, His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government luivc a firm conviction 
of the justice of their claim for the inclusion of a clause 
guaranteeing equal opportunities for Iradc and commerce 
in all class C mandates. From a spirit of conciliation 
and co-operation, however, and a reluctance to see this 
question remain unsettled any longer, they have decided 
to agree to the issue of the niuiula cs in th ir present 
form. This decision, boa ever, should not be considered 
as acquiescence o:i the part, of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Government in tie submission of the | apauesc subjects in 
territories under mandates to discrimination and dis- 
ndvatagcoiis Ircutuv'iit, nor do a the Japanese (Government 
thereby discard its claim that tlie rig' Us and interests 
enjoyed by Japmcse subjects in these territories in tlie 
jxist sliall lie duly rcsjx_*cte«l.” 

Germany Refuses to Abide by. 
Colonial Sections in Versailles Fact. 

A Geneva dispatch Tcjxirts that Germany has noti- 
fied the Assembly of the league of Nations that she 
no longer considers herself bound by the colonial clauses 
of the Treaty of Ve!sailles. 

Lloyd George On Kaiser’s 
Extradition. 

With regard to the non-fulfilment of his promise to 
firing the former Kaiser to justice, a l^ondon dispatch 
repot ts dial Premier Lloyd (George replied, to a corres- 
pondent, explaining tint the Alii *s twice notified the 
Netherlands Government, demanding his extradition. 

The Nctlierl inds Goveriimcii' iwice refused, insisting 
that it was their right and duty to give him asylum 
and consequently the former Kaisx’s surrender wa 
diplomat icolly unsccur.ihlc. 

l lie Premier pointed out tliat when the promise wa* 
given lie did not comcmplate the extremity of war with 
Holland over tlu; matter. 

1 le conculded that the re ponsibil ty now rests with 
die Netherlands (Government for his permanent safe 
custody, and no greater or more enduring punishment, 
could be imposed thau the Allies* action had seemed. 
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The International Communication 
Conference and the 
* Island of Tap. 

The cables, in the Pacific ami Atlantic formerly 
possessed by Germany, were the subject which attracted 
the most serious attention at the International Com- 
munication Conference at Washington in America. The 
American (Government tried hard to secure the control 
of the cables landed at Yap, but its contention together 
with its claim to the old German cables in tlie Atlan- 
tic failed to get the approval of the Allies. Seeing 
that it would be difficult to realise its object, the 
American Government is said to liavc declared the 
adjournment of the Conference. 


Proposed Raise in International 
Postal Rates. 

A sharp increase in all international postal rales is 
forecasted in a message just received in Tokyo from 
Madrid, where tin International l'oslal Union is now in 
session. The rates on printed matter and postcards are 
to I)e trebled* and on letters to be doubled. 

If the new scale goes into the effect the rate on 
letters from Japan to foreign countries will lie 20 sen 
for the first ounce instead of 10 sen as at present, and 
12 sen for each additional ounce, instead of 6 sen; the 
rale on postcards will l>e 12 sen each instead of 4 sen, 
tlie present rati ; ami the rate on newspapers and other 
printed matter will be 6 sen for each 2 ounces, instead 
of 2 sen as at present. 

This decision will, if approved by the general office 
of the Union, be put into c'fcct alxmt April of next 
year. 

The new rate scale will make it necessary to change 
the colors of stamps .of the denominations to be used 
on letters, postcards and printed matter in tlie foreign 
mails. Tlii international agreement calls for red slanqis 
to be used for postcards, blue for letters of one ounce 
or less, and green for the denomination used on each 2 
ounces of printed matter. This means that for Japm 
the 20 sin stamp will be change 1 to bflie, the 12 sen 
stamp to re. I and tlie 6 sen stamp to green. At present 
the 10 sen stamp is blue, the 4 sen red and tlie 2 
sen green. 


Settlement of Adriatic Quarrel. 

The long controversy between Italy and Yogoslavia 
has been settled. The settlement is along th: following 
lines : 

(1) Fiume is to be an independent city, but with 
territorial contiguity to Italy. Otherwise tlie dispute 
regarding the Austrian frontier in the former province 
of Istria has been decided according to the claims of the 
Yugoslavs. 

(2) Zara, former capital of the Austrian province 
of Dalmatia, will become autonomous, but u-uler ItUian 
suzerainty. 

(3) The islands of Ciierso, Lussian and Unic, in the 
Gulf of Guarnero, and the island of Lagosta, far to 
tlie south in the Adriatic Sea, are assigned to Italy. 

This solution has satisfied the Italian people in general, 
but the patriotic poet has stoutly opposed it. Therefore 
the Italian Government has been obliged to declare a 
bockade against Ficune. At the same time, however, 


some dozen Italian deputies are said to liavc hurried to 
Fiume to urge upon the necessity of a reconsideration of 
his stand. 


Britain Advises Persia 

It is reported that the British Minister to Persia has 
recently addressed a note to the Persian Government 
containing a well reasoned expose of t'ie critical 
situation of the country. 

He points out that the Cossack division now opposing 
the Bolsheviks on the Caspian Sea front is utterly 
incapable of defending the country, while at the same 
time it was swallowing up an enormous sum of money. 
British troops, lie said, were unable to remain in Persia 
indefinitely, while British public opinion will not consent 
to bearing tlieir burdens for Persia, who apparently is 
making no efforts to help herself. 

Tlie British Government, tlie note stated, desires the 
immediate assembling of the Persian Parliament, wliich 
must decide whether it wishes an agreement with Great 
Britain or not ; but even if it meets within a month as 
requested it is impossible to hope that it will dispose 
of the proposed agreement in a favorable sense quickly 
enough to enable a force to be organized in time to 
meet tlie present emergency within the country and the 
external menace. 

The British Minister, tlierefore, proposes the imme- 
diate formation of the Cossack Division and the Central 
Brigade into one force under British officers. This 
would lie apart from the national Persian force which 
is provided for in the proposed agreement. 

If this pnq>osal is not accepted British troops will be 
withdrawn and Persia must face the future alone. 

President Wilson advocates 
Philippine Independence. 

A recommendation that independence lie granted to 
the Philippine Islands was contained in the message of 
President Wilson, which was read for the President 
before both Houses of Congress on 7th December last. 

In tlut section of the message dealing with the 
Philippines, the President pointed out that tlie Philip- 
pines had fulfilled tlie conditions set by the United 
States at tlie last time that the .American Government 
took action on the Philippines problem. “They have 
succcded, moreover, in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment,” said tlie President. It is now our duty and our 
privilege to keep our promise to th; people of those 
islanls by granting them tlieir independence.” 


The Progress of the Californian 
Question. 

Tlie Anti- Japanese law in California which wa 
brought into existence by a general referendum on 
November 211- 1 and became effective on the 19th of tlie 
same month. Although negotiations are being carried 
on between Baron Shideliara representing Japan, and 
Mr. Colby tlie Secretary of State and Mr. Moms, tlie 
American Ambassador to Japan, representing the United 
States, for the purpose of a satisfactory solution of the 
question by a treaty, it is not likely that the matter 
will bj solved before the inauguration of the next 
administration. However, the anti-alien Land Law of 
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California Is in direct conflict with the provisions of tlie 
treaties existing between Japan and America, c.g. — 

z. It violates Art. II of the Japan- American com- 
mercial Treaty which relates to the protection of 
life and property. 

a. Japan is treated as the most favored nation, Imt 
the anti-Japanese land law does not agree witli 
the most favoured nation clause. 

3. The right of “leasing land” is protected in the 
Japan-American commercial and navigation treaty 
but the new law infringes upon the right. 

Federal Council of Churches in 
America on Immigration 
Question. 

American Christians should take every legitimate step 
to promote good will in America towards both Japan 
and China, says a statement recently issued in Boston 
by the Commission on Relations with the Orient of thj 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

For the last 50 years, the .stalciuuut continues, the 
Asiatic question lias Iicen used “ for ijcrsoiml and party 
interests.’* A Law to liar children of Asiatic parentage 
from American citizenship, now proposed, is more 
dangerous than any that lias thus far been passed. It 
threatens injustice to the Japanese and may embroil 
American relations with Japan. If it b* enacted it will 
create among us an evergrowing group of Asiatics, who 
must perforce lie loyal to foreign Asiatic governments, 
instead of to the land where they are born. 

Until the Japanese question is settled 01 Christian 
principles it will grow increasingly diliicult and more 
dangerous, according to the statement. 

The Commission concludes by saying that the 
regulation of immigration is a national a*ul not a local 
problem and should be liandlcd on th2 same general 
principles irrespective of race. The standards required 
for admission should lie raised and thm applied indis- 
criminately to all who can qualify. 

The State of Washington Starts 
Another Anti-Japanese Movement. 

The Anti-Japanese Association in the State of Wa- 
shington with a view to bring forward an anti -Japan- 
ese mod law similar to that of the Stale of California, 
before the State assembly in this month, has com- 
menced to get the signatures of the people on a petition. 
This petition becomes valid when it has ihe signature 
of one tenth of the total numlier of qualified voters. 

The Anti-Japanese Movement and 
the Bate of the Increase of the 
Japanese. 

The New York World of November 1 8th says: 
"According to the census taken in January this year, 
the total population of California is 3,426,861 of whom 
only 70,196 axe Japanese ; Washington has a population 
of 1,356,621 of whom the Japanese number 17,114, 
and the State of Oregon has a population of 782,389 
with 4,022 Japanese. Since 1910 the rate of increase 
of the Japanese in California is 69^, that in Washing- 
on 32# and that in Oregon yj% making a total 


increase of only 33,629. This is only one-third of the 
European emigrants who came into the United States 
in the course of one month before the war. 

Ignoring all these plain facts, the anti-Japaneal 
movement along the Pacific coast seems to be getting 
worse under the thin mask and pretext t hat nationalism 
is being endangered.” 


General Obregon Takes Oath as 
President of Mexico. 

A message from Mexico City dated December 2 
reports tint General Obregon took his oath on the first 
of December in tlie presence of the Japanese and the 
Chinese Charge d’ Affaires, and other members of the 
diplomatic corps. 

Indians in America Fledge Support 
to Non-Co-operation Movement. 

Emphatically repudiating the right of England to 
rule over India and scathingly denouncing tlie British 
barbarities in that country, a mass meeting, in 
Sacramento, California, U. S., of nlrnut 1,000 Indians 
representing all provinces unanimously passed the 
following resolution in support of the Non-Co- operation 
Movement : — 

" Whereas, the jieople of Tndia have condemned the 
action of the British Government to carry its unlawful 
warfare and to massacre tlie unarmed people of India, 
and have registered their opposition to destruction of 
indejxjiK lencc of Torsi a, Egypt, Ireland, to dismember- 
ment of Turkey, uiul to extension of British Imperialism 
in various parts of the world. 

"Be it resolved that the llinduslhanees in America 
assembled in a mass meeting held in Sacramento, 
August 8, 1920, do licreby dcclirc that they subscribe 
their hearty support to the program of non-co-operation 
inaugurated by the people of India through various 
represen lal i\\; organizal ions. 

“Be it alsi resolved lint we urge tlie people of 
India at home and abroad to exert every effort to 
discourage the Indian soldiers to serve under the British 
Government and carry on any aggressive warfare against 
any nation. 

"Be it further resolved that we urge tlie people of 
India noi to carry arms, ammunitions and military 
forces to b; used against Torsi a, Egypt, Ireland, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, Russia, China and other 
countries. 


Indian Press Act in Operation. 

The Government of India has ordered the forfeiture 
of Mr. 1 ryudmau’s Iiook Tho AWftlCOllillg Of Aflift 
(Boni anil T.ivcright, New York.) 

The Governor of Bengal has ordered forfeited all 
copies of the Hartal program leaflet in Bengali issued 
by Mr. Mahamad Akram Khan, Secretary Bengal 
Khilafat Committee, and all the copies of the newly 
started vernacular daily " Kavayug ” of July 26th. The 
government states that the leaflet has a tendency to 
excite disaffection towards the Government. 

The Indian Tress of Delhi has bren closed by order 
of the District Magistrate, pending the- deposit of a 
security, for printing a Khilafat petster objectionable to 
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the alien government. 

Notices of forfeiture of security of the “ Mohammud ” 
and u Navayuga ” presses were served on the pro- 
prietors, In consequence these two papers will cease to 
appear unless fresh security is dqxjsitcd within ton 
days, 

The City Magistrate, Karachi, has called upon Kazi 
Abdul Rahman, B. A. f owner of the “Awahid” 
Electric Printing Press to deposit at once a security. Mr. 
Kazi the ditnre is, printer and publisher of the “Awahid,” 
an Anglo-Sindhi daily papier. 

The government of India lias ordered the forfeiture 
of all copies of the pamphlets, “the Day of the Martyr” 
“The Present Time " and “ Invincible India ” published 
by the ITindusthan Gadar Party of 5 W ood Street, San 
Francisco, California, U. S. A. 


Indians Kill British Official. 

Deputy Commissioner Willoughby, of the Indian 
Civil Service, has been killed by throe Indian Muham- 
medans. When the accused were arrested, they 
boldlly declared that they committed the act, b?caus: 
they considered all Englishmen as the enemies of Islam 
on account of the unjust and humiliating treatment 
accorded their Khalifa by Hie British Government. 


India and the Philippines. 

In the Philippines, under American rule, seventy per 
cent (700 in a thousand) of the poulatiou aliove leu 
years of age can read and write. In India under British 
rule 10 r/ 2 per cent of the men (106 in a thousand) 
and one per cent of the women (ten in a thousand) 
can read and write. Yet Indian civilization is thousands 
of years older than that of the Philippines, though 
Indian people are much the more intellectual race, and 
England lias had 160' years to build up education in 
India, whereas the United States lias had only a little 
more than twenty years to work in the Philippines. 


Dr. Tagore in America. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who for time time has 
been in England, lias just arrived in the United States 
where he is to remain until March ncxl, delivering 
lectures principally upon Indian literature and philoso- 
phy. lie will also explain more fully tlian lias yet 
been done, his plans for an Indian University and an 
exchange of professors and students between India ami 
America. 


Non-Cooperation Movement, 
in India 

A New York message reports that a meeting of the 
Hindu residents in America was held in New York on 
December 5, in celebration of the nan-cooporation 
movement in India. It was attended by many prominent 
Indian residents in America. The meeting passed the 
following resolution: 

4 “ The Indian Liberty Safeguarding League conveys 
a* message of congratulation and encouragement to the 
Indian people and the leaders of the non-cooperation 
movement which aims at frustrating the alien admin- 
istration in India." 


The Failurfe of General Wrangel. 

General Wrangel, the central figure of the anti- 
Bokhcvick army in Southern Russia, has not been very 
fortunate in his campaign, and he was defeated at 
Scbustojxjle by the Bolshevicks and rumour is in the air 
that he made his escape good by a French man-of- 
war. 


The Defeat of General SemeonoflL 

Mr. Eitaro Seo who went to Chita on November 18th 
with General Semeonoflf to negotiate with the Far 
Eastern Republican Government and who was attacked 
by the Bolshevicks on his arrival there, and consequently 
had to return to Manchuria practically continuing his 
journey on foot, arrived at Shiinonoseki on the 17th 
ultimo with Colonel Macomacf, evidently bearing on 
important message from General Scmeonoff. Among 
other things, lie descrilxxl the event in the following 
strain : 

“On the 1 6th ultimo General Scmeonoff and his party 
left Tavlia to negotiate with the Far Eastern Government. 
On the 1 8th, when the party arrived at Chita, it was 
discovered tliat the city had already been surrounded by 
the Bolshevicks. (icncrul Scmconolf retreated to 
Tavlia evidently with a view to get his soldiers in 
order and start again for Chita, but the railways about 
2 miles east of Chita had liecn broken up by th 
Bol see vicks, s') tliat lie was completely surrounded by 
the Bolshevicks, and had to make his escape on an 
aeroplane. By m\*ins of the siding line we got a few 
grouj>s of our men together, and leaving Chita on foot 
on the 20th we went to the Mongolian lxmndary whence 
by means of wagons ami liorse-carriages we arrived at 
Manchuria af cr 18 days. Chita is now the headquarters 
of the Eastern Bolshevicks. The Far Eastern Govern- 
ment lias Mr. Crasnosicikof as the Premier and Mr. 
Ekiehosof as the Minister of Home Affairs so that it 
lias a look of being the outstation of the Soviet 
Government in the East.” 


Confirmation of Vanderlip 
Deal in Russia. 

On his arrival at Stockholm, Washington Vanderlip 
is slid to have confirmed tlie reports that he has leased 
large tracts of land in Russia fur an American 
syndicate. 

But lie issued a statement in denial of the intimation 
tint he had been in Moscow at Hie instigation of Pre- 
sident-Elect Harding endeavoring to bring abjut United 
States' recognition of Russia. 

I lc announced tliat he liad leased for a western 
syndicate, for 60 years, 400,000 square miles of 
Russian territory, obtaining the agreement of the Russian 
Government to purchase in America in three years 
$3,000,000,000 worth of merchandise, for which they 
oiicr payment in gold, platinum, and other products. 
11c asserted that conditions will soon be normal for the 
movement of goods. 


Threatened Attack on Riga. 

A Chinese official dispatch from Urga states that the 
danger there is not immediate, although strong rdnfor- 
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cements have arrived for the attackers, these reinforce- 
ments consisting of Russians. 

Another official report received in Japanese quarters 
here states that the situation at Urga is the most dan- 
gerous it has ever been, and tlic Japanese Legation 
has asked the Foreign Office here to see that steps are 
taken to protect the ten Japanese subjects there. 

It is further reported that the Russians and Mongolions 
in Urga ore under strict surveillance of the Chinese au- 
thorities. 


China Taking Steps to 
Recognize Soviet. 

A Peking message says that tlie Chinese Foreign 
Office has practically adopted a plan for the re-establish- 
ment of Russo-Chinese commercial relations on con- 
dition that the Russian Far Eastern Republic should 
agree to the fallowing four points prior to the opening 
Of negotiations: 

“ I. The Far Eastern Republic should refrain from 
carrying out Bolshevist propaganda in Chinese territory.” 

“2. The Far Eastern Rqmblic should shoulder 
responsibility for the loss sustained by the Chinese 
nation through the rouble paper currency. 

“3. The Chinese residents in Siberia should not 
receive any maltreatment.” 

“ 4. All the treaties and agreements, recently 
concluded between Russia and other Towers, should lie 
shown to China.” 

The plan also stipulates that the possible new Russo- 
Chinese commercial treaty to be concluded in the future 
should be made within the following limit : 

“ I. Russia can not claim the rights on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway possessed by the old Russian Govern- 
ment. 

“ 2. Russia should abandon the right of extra- 
territoriality. and all oilier rights, and licr rights in any 
new commercial treaty with China can not exceed the 
rights given to Bolivia and Persia in the commerical 
treaties concluded recently lietwecn them and China.” 

**3. The conditions of the new treaty should be 
like those of " the agreement concluded between the 
Sinkiang Province and Turkestan.” 

Concerning the proposed resumption of diplomatic 
relations between China and Russia the French minister 
is said to have expressed the ojjposition of his home 
government. But it is not thought that the French 
opposition will carry any great weight in the Chinese 
politics. On the other hand, in view of the far-reaching 
effects which the reported resumption of Russo-Chinese 
relations exercise on the policy of this country, Mr. 
Obata, the Japanese minister, is said to have asked the 
Chinese Foreign Minister for full information on tlic 
subject. 


Japan and the New International 
Banking Consortium for China. 

The following statement lias teen issued by the 
Japanese Foreign Office under date of Noveubar 20, 
1920, regarding the formation of the new international 
loan consortium for China : 

The Japanese Government is gratified to learn that the 
agreement tentatively adopted in May. 1919, at 
Paris by representatives of the investing public of Ame- 
rica, Great Britain, France and Japan covering the 


formation of the new Consortium for the of 

China has now baen confirmed by the signature of the 
four banking groups. This international association thus 
coming into existence under the name of the four 
Governments *and in the Iielief by them that the inte- 
rests of the Chinese people can best be served by the 
co-operative action of their several banking communities 
to the end that the Chinese Government may be able 
to procure (through loan agreements involving the issue 
for the subscription by the public of loans to the Chinese 
Government or other agencies involving a guarantee by 
the Chinese Government or Chinese Provincial Govern- 
ment) the capital required particularly for the con- 
struction of improved means of communication and 
transportation. It is thus hoped to assist the Chinese 
people in tlieir efforts toward a greater unity and 
stability and offer to individual enterprise of all nation- 
alities equal opportunity and a wider field of activity 
in the economic development of China. It is furtlier 
believed tliat through such co-operative action a greater 
degree of understanding and harmony with reference 
to Far l£astcm matters may be reached among all five 
of the nations involved. 


The Settlement of the Foochow 
Affair. 

Tlic Foochow affair which had Iieen pending for a 
long time lias at last teen settled. The terms of the 
settlement are as follows : — 

1. The Japanese government expresses its regret for 
the casualties in councltou with tbs collision tetween tlic 
Japanese and the Chinese. 

2. The Chinese government expresses its regrets 
for the damage sustained by the Japaucss merchants, 
os a result of the anti -Japanese boycott movement. 

3. The Japanese government shall pay to the 
wounded Chinese a sum of 1,300 dollars as consolation 
funds an 1 800 dollars by way of relief*. 

4. Both the governments shall punish the gui’ty 
party after a thorough investigation of the case. 


Soldiers Looted Japanese Store. 

Military disturbances broke out at Icliang, Hupeh 
Province, China, on November 30, says an official 
dispatch to the War Office. T wo Japanese stores were 
lotted and destroyed and the warehouses belonging to 
the Sino-Japanose Shipping Company were also looted. 
Among the casualties arc two Japanese residents. 

Nothing definite is known yet as to the cause and 
extent of the disturbance at Ichang, state the authorities 
in the General Staff, blit it may be attributed to an 
anti-Japanese movement, or to the exclusion of General 
Wang Cheng-yuan, or it may be a question of the 
Chinese Iraqis failing to receive their pay. Perhaps 
the last may lie the direct cause, in view of the fact 
that the troops under General Tsou Hgun have not 
been paid for the past eleven months. 

At any rate, a later report says tliat th; Japanese 
have suffered most as usual. 


Japanese Relief Fond for Chinese * 
Famine Sufferers is Growing. 

Nearly half a million yen had bren donated by th 
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Japanese public towards the Chinese Famine Relief 
Fund up to December 10. The Nikka Kyokai (Japan- 
China Association) which is collecting the fund expected 
to raise one million yen by the end of Decemljer. 

Donations are coming from every section of the 
country, and foreign residents are not behind the 
Japanese in sending in their checks. The largest 
donation so far is V 100,000 from the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, but small donations arc most 
numerous and school children are sending their 
few sen. 

It is not yet decided, according to tire Nikka Kyokai, 
whether the fund will be sent to China in cash, or 
some other methods will be taken in giving relief to 
the famine sufferers. In giving effcciivc relief, a plan 
is suggested to co-opcrate with the Japan Red Cross 
Society, which plan is being considered by many as 
the ideal method in giving the most needed relief to 
the sufferers. 

The Nikka Kyokai was to close the first collection of 
the fund at the end of last year, but taginning with 
the Year, they will collect the second fund. Any 
amount above one yen which will give food to more 
than one family for a day will be welcomed by the 
Nikka Kyokai, Mitsubishi Building, Marunouchi 

Tokyo. 


Alien Land Law in Japan. 

Now that Japan is taking a resolute stand for race 
equality, it is incumbent upon this country to grant the 
right of land ownership to the aliens. It is authorita- 
tively stated that the Govcrmn.-nt will introduce into 
the current session of the Diet a proposal for the 
revision of the alien land ownership law i 1 order to 
grant tire privilege of the ownership of land not only 
to the foreign residents in this country, but to other 
aliens who do not reside in Japan. This measure is 
said to have no direct liearings upon tlic anti-Japanese 
land law in California. 

Civil t Appointments for 
the Koreans. 

In view of the dissemination of education in Korea, 
the Privy Council is now discussing the proposed 
extension of the civil appointments to the Koreans. So 
far, there are only five Koreans who have graduated 
from the Imperial Universities, but it is expected that 
Lire number will greatly increase in the near future. 
Therefore, the Japanese Government proposes to give 
more liberally civil appointments to the Korean young 
men who have good education. 

Election of Prefecture! Advisory 
Council Members. 

A Seoul dispatch reports that tlie elections for the 
prefectural advisory councils for Korea show the number 
of Koreans elected much smaller than expected. In 
the more important provincial districts the Japanese and 
Koreans elected respectively, were : Chemulpo— 10, 6 ; 
Cunsan — 11, 1 ; — Mokpo— 9, 3 ; Fusan — 16, 4; Bosan 
— 8, 4 ; Pyengyong — 13, 7 5 Chinnampe — 10, 4 ; Shin- 
gishu — 9, 3 » beichin — 8, 4* 

The report adds that the most : alient and satisfactory 


feature of the elections was the absence of any irregu- 
larities, they being carried out without any hitch. 


The Budget for Next Tear. 

According to the decision reached recently by the 
Government, the total budget for tlis next fiscal year is 
¥1,562,000,000, or an incercasc of ¥227,000,000 over 
the present fiscal year. The budget will l>e presented 
to the Imperial Diet for approval sliorlly after it 
convenes, December 25. So-cal'ed “ ordinnry ex- 
penditures ” will require ¥1,236,000,000 of this amount, 
the remaining ¥326,000,000 going to 41 extraordinary 
expenditures.” Ordinary revenue will jirovide ¥903,- 
000,000 and extraordinary revenue ¥659,000,000, 
according to Viscount Takahoshi. 

The Viscount, in giving the figures to the press, 
explains tliat the Government attempted to retrench in 
every way possible, in view of the prospect of decreas- 
ed taxes and existing high prices. Four liond issues 
are under contemplation by the Government, lie says. 


Japan's Revenue. 

The revenue of Japan for the present financial year 
to the end of Octoiier displays an increase of ¥179,- 
120,506 over the amount for the corresponding period 
of the last fiscal year, but recessions have lieen registered 
in several important items. 

The total revenue received up to the close of October 
reached ¥1,014,352, 4&t, against ¥835,231,978 for the 
corresponding time last year, according to a report 
published by the Finance Department yesterday morning. 
The ordinary account revenue reached ¥341,710,685, 
against ¥311,045,477 for the corres[)onding period last 
year, the increase being ¥30,665,207. The extraor- 
dinary revenue reached ¥672,641,799, against ¥524,- 
186,500 for the same period last year, exhibiting an 
increase of ¥148,455,298. 

Tax receipts reached ¥216,063,672, against ¥195,- 
632,484 for the corresponding time last year, making 
a gain of ¥20,431,188. This is a fair record com- 
pared with past year, but it must be noted that the 
income tax receipts which have been increasing at a 
rapid rate so far are now ¥2,676,535 less than at the 
same date last year, apparently 011 account of the 
revision of the Income Tax law. Import duties also 
register a decrease of ¥3,707,054 as compared with the 
same time last year, evidently a result of the rapid 
decline in the import trade since the middle of March. 
All other taxes show gains, but the magnitude of their 
increases is comparatively small. In the Sugar Con- 
sumption Tax the gain is but ¥199,253, demonstrating 
the fact that bad times and the maintenance of com- 
paratively high prices have decreased the consumption 
of sugar in Japan. 

The receipt of stamp duties reached ¥40,984,297, 
against ¥36,812,373 for the corresponding period last 
year, registering a gain -of ¥4,171,923. The smallness 
of the gain is apparently due to the decline in 
incorpora'kms and declines in trade. The receipts of 
state enterprises registered a gain of ¥4,209,741. Forest 
receipts registered a decrease. 

Under the extraordinary account revenue, War Profit 
Tax receipts reached ¥12,910,435, against ¥35,537,- 
285 for the same time last year, there being a decrease 
of ¥22,626,850 Miscellaneous extraordinary revenue 
also showed a decrease of ¥3,128,149. 
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Naval Changes are Announced. 

The following changes in naval apjxnnlments have 
bsen officially announced by the Naval Office: 

Admiral Hayao Shimamura, former chief of the 
Naval Commandant Staff, to lie a Naval Councillor; 
Admiral Gcntaro Yamashita, to lx: the Chief of the 
Naval Commamlant Staff and a menilier of the Naval 
Officer's Council ; Admiral Arima to lie a member of 
the Naval Officer’s Council ; Admiral Kaueo Nomaguchi 
to be Chief of the Naval Educational Department and 
a member of tlic Naval Officer's Council ; Vice-Admiral 
H.I.H. Prince 1 liroyasu Fushiiui to lie a Naval 
Councillor; Vice-Admiral Kan tiro Suzuki and Vice- 
Admiral Kozahuro Oguri to lie Commander-In-Chief of 
the Second and Third Squadrons, respectively ; 
Vice-Admiral Isamu Takcshita to I12 a member of tlie 
Naval Officer’s Council and a staff officer of the Naval 
Commandant Staff; Vice-Admiral Chijiro Chisaka to hi 
Commander of the Naval Cadet School ; Vice-Admiral 
Kazuyoshi Y.imaji to b.i Coininan !cr of thi Cl&inhai 
Naval Port ; Vice-Ailmir.il Kcsalaro Kawahara to lie a 
member of the Naval Officer’s Council ; Kear-Aduiral 
Taniguclii to bj Commander of tlw Mako Naval Port » 
Rear-Admiral Nakagawa to lie a member of the Naval 
Officer’s Council ; Rear-Admiral (Engineer) lliratsuka 
to !>c Chief of the Mai/uru Naval Arsenal ; Rear-Admiral 
Yosliikawa to lie Commander of the Naval Torpedo 
School ; Rear-Admiral Furukawa to lie Commander of 
he Kurc Naval Corps. 


Change in the Mayorship 
of Tokyo. 

Assuming tlys responsibility for th» corruption of 
Tokyo officials. Viscount lnajiro Tajiri, Mayor of 
Tokyo, tendered his formal resignation as mayor, to the 
Department of Homs Affairs. Mr. Nagai and Mr. 
Tono, assistant mayors, have also shared tlic respon- 
sibility and resigned, tlw Municipal Assembly elected 
Baron Goto Mayor wiLhout a ny dissentient voice. At first 
the Baron refuse dto accept the notninatnions. Owing, 
however, to the persuasion of Viscount Shibusawa, 
Mr. Yamagata, and tin influential citizens of Tokyo, 
he at last accepted the nomination. 


Condemning Anti-alien Law. 

Denunciation of the alien luid liw adopted by 
California in a referendum vote last month as a serious 
oiatacie in the way of friendly relations between Japan 
and America, a demand that this legislation be repealed 
and opposition to any agreement absolutely prohibitng 
Japanese immigration into the United States were cabled 
on the evening of Dcccmlicr 11 to the State Department 
at Washington and to influential men in America by 
the League of Associations for the Study of Japanese- 
American Qcstions. 

The league, which was only recently formed by a 
consolidation of numerous organizatons with similar 
purposes, mrt on the evening of Dcccmlicr 11 in the 
Tsukiji Seiyokcn Hotel, when a resolution cmbqyding 
these principles was adopted. The meeting was 
addressed by Doctor Soeda, oie of the promoters of 
the league ; Mr. Tagawa, member of the Imperial 
Diet; Marquis Okuma; Doctor Ancsaki, professor of 
the Imperial University ; Mr. Bunji Suzuki, president of 


the Yuaikai Workmen’s Association, and other prominent 
Japanese. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

(1) Tha league Judges the anti-Japanese land law 
to b: a violation of the principle of international justice 
and tliat it constitutes a serious obstacle in the way 
of friendly relations between the two countries, and 
demands tlic repeal of the unjust legislation. 

(2) The I^eague hereby records its opposition to the 
carrying on of negotiations which may result in the 
signing of an agreement providing for the absolute 
prohibition of Japanese immigration. 


Mr. E. A. Zeilinga. 

( Pfddent of the Bank of Java ) 

M. E. A; Zeilinga who visited this country In 
October last, as the head of the Dutch Industrial 
mission, returned to Java on Novcmlicr 16, after receiving 
an enthusiastic reception from the people as well as from 
the government of this country. Before his departure 
he was invited to dinner by Mr. Tokonami, Minister 
of Home Affairs, when Braon Den, Governor-General 
of Formosa and Consul Matsumoto were also present. 

Japanese intellect and capital will both be welcome 
at all times in the Dutch-East-Indies in order to help 
the Dutch capital in a quicker development of the rich 
resources in that country, said Mr. A. Zeilinga, 
responding for the visitors to the address of welcome 
of Count Soyejima delivered at a reception held by the 
Nanyo Kyokai (The South Seas association) on his 
arrival in Tokyo. Mr. Zeilinga expressed the pa ty’s 
thanks for the magnificent rccep ions it has reeived in 
Japan. 


New Japanese Ministers to Spain, 
Turkey, Siam, and Chill. 

Count Kinjiro Hirosawa has recently been appointed 
Minister to Spain ; Mr. Sadatsuchi Uchida, to Turkey ; 
Dr. Tokichi Masao, to Siam ; and Mr. Rokuro 
Moroyc, to Chihli. 


New Chinese Minister to Tokyo. 

Mr. IIsu Wei-tei, new Minister from China to Japan, 
arrived in Tokyo on December 7, with Mrs. IIsu 
Wei-tei and tlieir family. Mr. Hus has been here 
before, has served for sonic time with the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in Pricing, and previous to that time 
was Chinese Minister to Paris, lie received his 
appointment to Tokyo three months ago. 

New Chihlian Minister. 

It is reported that Mr. Lovrc has been apponited 
Chihlian Minister to Japan in succession to Mr. Liva. 

The Death of General Tsnohiya. ’ 

General Milsuharu Tsuchiya died at Okazaki on 
Novamber 16 after a prolonged Illness. Daring the 
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war with Russia, he distinguished himself by his yen has been paid up. At tlic end of the hist term, 

valor, as the commander of the 11 th Division of Army. the Company appropriated 1,985,000 yen for the 

After the war, he was appointed to the Commander of redcm P tlon a, '<l tlie reserve fund* amounted to 

the 24th Division and later of the 4th Division. After 933 »°°° yen. Again at the first year of 1920, the 

he retired from the service, he had been devoting Company carried forward its profits amounting to 1,070, 

to the cause of various public bodies. 000 y en to the next term. This demonstrate.* clearly 

how prosperous th: Company is and how sound its 
foundation is. 


The Death of the Rev. Sodo 
Ishikawa. 

The Rev. Mr. Sodo Ishikawa, the abbot of the 
Tsurmi Sojiji, the cathedral of the Zen sect of Budd- 
hism, died on Novemcr 16 at the Zen temple in Shiba 
Park. lie had been su'Tering from influenza and later 
his condition was complicated by pneumonia to which 
he at last succumbed. lie was eighty years old. 

The deceased was born in Owari Province in 1841. 
When quite young, he took the holy orders. I11 1905, 
he was elected the abbot of the Sojiji cathedral. I le 
was granted the most honorable priestly title by tlie 
Emperor. He established eight new temples and 
converted more than half a million people into Buddhism. 


The Increase of Specie. 

Recording to the investigation of the financial Depar- 
tment, at the end of November, the amount of specie 
was 2,089,000,000 yen wliich shows an increase of 
17,000,000 yen compared with the figures of Nov- 
ember 15th. 

Particulars are as follows: 

(¥100 Unit) 

Tojal amount: — ¥2,089,000 ¥17, 000 (Increase) 

According to Owners: 

ToJ government : ¥888,000 

The Bank of Japan: ¥1.202, 000.. .¥27,000 ,, 

According to the locality : — 

Domestic : Vi ,018,000 ¥ 42 , 000 ,, 

Foreign: ¥1,071,000 ¥25,000 (Decrease) 


The Electric Chemical Industrial 
Company. 

(DENKI KAGAKU KOGYO 
KAIiUSHIKI KATSUA) 

The Electric Chemical Industrial Company was 
promoted in May of 1915 with a capital of five 
mimillion yen by the busincr* men connected with the 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha and other business circles 
in this country. It was intended to make the patent 
taken fay Mir. Tsuneichi Fujiyama the nucleus of its 
enterprise. Mr. Tsuneichi Fujiyama is the most disting- 
uished authority in this country on tlic nitorgen 
industry. 

Tlie Company increased its 'capital to 12,500,000 
yen in November of 1919. Mr. Fujiyama is tlie Mang- 
ing Director of tlie Company, which has two great 
factories, one at Omuda in Kyushu and another 
at Tomakomachi in Hokkaido. Its annual pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonium amounts to thirty 
thousand tons, while at tlie same time it manufactures 
and deals in cement, liquid ammonium, carbonate of 
lime, and lime nitrogen. 

Of Its total capital of 12,500,000 yen, 6,850,000 


Who’s Who Among Our 
Contributors. 

Mr. Tsunego Bab.i is an editor of the Kokumin 
S/iiniftttn. I Ie takes a keen interest in International 
affairs. Tie attended the Peace Conference at the 
Versailles, as the correspondent of the Kokumin. 

Mr. Kyoslii Kawakami is a close student of 
the A in erica- Japan question, and the author of 
many liooks (in English) on Japan. 

Dr. Fumio Kitagawa is the vico-President of 
the Koscikwan Hospital in Nagoya. He lias 
lie.m granted the degree of doctor of medicine 
fnr his research work cm tlie col ring matter of 
the liair by the Imperial University. 

Mr. Surcndr Karr, M. A., a graduate of an 
American University is close student of Asian 
politics, lie is at present tl&c chief editor of the 
"Independent Hindustan ” published from San 
Francisco, U. S. A. 

Dr. Manbu Miyoshi is the Professor of tlie 
College of Science in the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. He has charge of the laboratory in the 
Koishikawa Bolauical Gardens. He is a distin- 
guished authority on botany in this country. 

Mr. Tathcr Mohomadi, M. A., I.. B. is 
a distinguished lawyer of Bombay, India, he is 
at present sojourning in England. 

Baron Yoshiro Sakalani is a well-known 
authority on economies in this country, being a 
great advocate of the promotion of friendship 
between Jajian and America. 

Mr. Artemio Kiearte Vibora is a Filipino gen- 
tleman at present living in Japan. 

The other enutributors have previously written 
for the Review. 

Corrections. 

The article entitled “ Tlie Preservation of His- 
toric Sites, Beautiful Spots and Natural Monu- 
ments in Japan, 11 which appeared in tlie last 
issue, was written by Dr. Maiibu Miyoshi, and 
not by l)r. lliizu Miyake as printed in the 
previous numlier. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Beduction The proposal for a 
of Armaments, general disarmament 
originated in America 
when President Wilson announced the 
idea of a League of Nations. Although 
provisions were made in the Versailles 
Treaty for compelling the enemies to 
reduce their armaments to the limit 
prescribed by the victors, no steps were 
taken for ' bringing about a restriction of 
armaments amongst the Allies, although 
President Wilson's declaration was meant 
for application to “ friends and foes 
alike.” In the meantime American politics 
underwent a great change. President 
Wilson, the one time idol of the people, 
became a lost leader. The Peace Treaty 
and the league Covenant were killed by 
Congress. Popular opinion favoured the 
creation of a strong navy in order to 
contest the English sujyemacy on the 
seas. England, placed ^economically in 
an almost bankrupt condition and con- 
fronted with numerous political problems 
at home and in overseas possessions, 
could not afford a naval race with Ame- 
rica. She threw out “ feelers ” to ascer- 
tain the attitude of America towards a 
naval holiday. This had the desired effect 
and the American public is looking with 
favour upon the question of limitation of 
armaments. 

Whatever may have been the underlying 
motives of Great Britain, her proposal 
has certainly done a great good, in that 


it has aroused the people of the world 
to the fact that unless a halt is made in 
the extension of armaments, the world 
must face another horrible conflagration. 

Japan is a poor country. It would be 
sheer madness on her part to attempt to 
engage in a naval race with any first 
class power. Although her navy is quite 
insignificant, when compared ^with tliat of 
either America or Great Britain, she will 
gladly subscribe to any measure calculated 
to lead to the establishment of a perma- 
nent peace. She heartily welcomes the 
proposal for a naval holiday, because she 
is sure to derive the greatest amount of 
benefit from such an agreement. 

Civilising Processes We were told 
at Work in Africa, during the last 
war that the Ger- 
mans were guilty of gross ill-treatment 
towards the natives in German Africa. 
Volumes of evidences were adduced and 
circulated broadcast to prove German 
cruelty to the black people. It was given 
out at the time that in order to rescue 
them from the frightfulness of the Germans, 
it was absolutely necessary tliat German 
rule must end. The allies won the war. 
German Africa came into their possession. 
It was however not very long before the 
Africans and their European sympathisers 
found out that the black people had been 
thrown out of the frying pan into the 
fire. It was a case of a change of. 
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masters only. The Ckurch Times of London 
has very clearly described the situation. 
We quote the following passages from 
it: 

“ In Butler's Hudibras we can read of 
those men who. 

Compound for sins they've got a mind to 

tty damning those they’re not inclined to. 

Such conduct is bad enough. The ugly 
trail of hypocrisy lies over it. But what 
are we to say about those who damn in 
others at one time the very practice they 
are themselves inclined to at another 
time? For that is the position into 
which the British Government seems to 
be getting itself with regard to the labour 
question in East Africa. During the war 
no words were bad enough to be used 
concerning the German treatment of natives. 
Blue Books appeared on the subject, and 
published to the Bishop of Zanzibar's pam- 
phlet, as part of the Government propagan- 
da, the title of ‘The Black Slaves of Prussia ' 
was given. We were made to understand 
that the black man loathed and dreaded 
the German, and was entirely happy under 
the beneficent and paternal British rule. 
Now, when the German has gone, we 
find that the British Government is 
beginning a system of forced labour, or 
what is indistinguishable from forced 
labour, in the East African colonics. A 
largo number of white men, ex-officers 
for the greater part, have been encouraged 
to emigrate to Africa, and have become 
owners of plantations which can only be 
worked by native labour. A sufficient 
supply of voluntary cheap labour is not 
to be obtained. Great pressure lias 
therefore been brought to bear on the 
Government by these white men, though 
till lately the Government withstood the 
pressure. Now, however, it seems to 
have yielded, as appears, first, from the 
White Book on Native Labour presented 
to Parliament last August ; secondly, from 
a long and important article in a Sunday 
paper by Sir Harry Johnston, who knows 
the circumstances of East Africa as well 
as any man living ; and, thirdly, from the 


new pamphlet of the Bishop of Zanzibar, 
entitled ‘ The Serfs of Great Britain/ 

“ Forced labour is, in itself, wrong 
and immoral. Even if the prosperity of 
the East African Colonics were dependent 
upon it that would not be sufficient excuse 
for its introduction. The raison detre of 
the African negro is not to procure 
wealth for the white man. Nor can we 
allow the distinction which some make 
between forced labour for the Government 
and forced labour for private owners. 
Forced labour for the Government can 
be easily managed so that the private 
employer gets as much as he wants. It 
is only necessary to make Government 
work sufficiently disagreeable and to 
release from it all who are willing to 
work for private employers. Yet that 
these white men should be provided with 
cheap black labour in order to help the 
white man to make his fortune is intole- 
rable. Unfortunately, Africa is a very 
long away. The cry of the oppressed 
negro does not reach to the pleasant 
homes of England unless there is some 
political axe to grind. There are many, 
too, who hardly look upon their dark- 
skinned brother as being of the same flesh 
and blood as themselves. ‘ These lazy 
niggers must be forced to work,' that is 
their sole formula for the situation. A 
generation or two ago their grandfathers 
were saying the same about the British 
working man. But cruelty and inhumanity, 
like curses and chickens, come home to 
roost." 

The last war was announced to be a 
war for liberation. All peoples, great and 
small, black and white, were promised pro- 
tection and freedom by the Allies. Like 
the rest of the now disillusioned non-white 
people the Africans too were expecting to 
share the "glories of the new world. But 
a terrible disillusionment has come upon 
them, and that with a vengeance. Instead 
of liberation they find themselves subjected 
to a more violent and soul-deteriorating 
form of slavery. During the German 
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occupation a man had to submit to 104 
days’ forced labour every year. Under 
British rule he will be liable to do at 
least 84 days’ forced work, apparently as 
the price of his liberty bestowed by his 
new master. Fomerly he could remain 
at home with his wife and family. But 
under the new system inaugurated by 
British administration he will be separated 
from his home and consequently his 
household will be in danger of disruption, 
for he will not submit his wife to the 
dangers of camp life, nor can they both 
leave their fields unless they and their 
children are to starve. It is one of the 
glaring illustrations of England’s notion 
of “ protecting the weaker races ” ! 

Canard of America- Some of the Lon- 
Japan War. don papers are 

now busy dis- 
claiming any obligation on the part of 
Great Britain to come to the aid of Japan, 
in case of war between America and Japan. 
One paper says that there is no need to 
cmpliasize the point that British sympathy 
will be wholly “ with our cousins across 
the Atlantic ” with whom “ we have tics 
of blood and undying war comradeship.” 
Those who are well-acc juainted with the 
present trend of public opinion in the 
United States will not be surprised at the 
sudden manifestation of love by the British 
jjcoplc for their American cousins. The 
reason for such an attitude of England 
towards America is not Jar to seek. 

•During the last few years the Wilson 
administration was very cleverly exploited 
by Great Britain for the furtherance of 
her imperialistic designs. The recent vic- 
tory of the Rupublican party is an expres- 
sion of the resentment of the public against 
the policy of the present administration, 
which played a second fiddle, to Great 
Britain. It equally demonstrates that the 
American people are not going to allow 
the policy of their country to be dictated 
to by a foreign power. An opinion is 
gaining ground there that in view of the 


increasingly aggressive attitude of England, 
a situation may arise in future which may 
compel America to draw the sword again 
for the liberation of humanity from the 
yoke of another Inijierialism. 

The jingoes of Great Britain are at their 
wit’s end at such an unexpected turn of 
events. They arc exerting their utmost to 
placate the Americans and thereby keep 
their path of further aggrandisement 
smooth. This is the reason that has led 
them to invent the bogey of Amcrica- 
Japan war and then curry favour with the 
Americans by telling them that in such a 
war the British sympathy will be wholly 
with their American cousins. The majority 
of the public of both countries are well 
aware of the past career of John Bull. 
They also know how the British imixnrial- 
ists are milking strenuous efforts to spend 
America against Jafxm so that England 
may have the undisputed control of the 
world. They are therefore not likely to 
be taken in by such mischievous pro- 
paganda. The British jingoes should know 
that it is too late in the day for the 
success of such sordid tactics, and that 
no amount of manifestation of affection and 
the invention of canards will avail. If 
Great Britain pursues her time-honoured 
policy of aggression in future too, an 
Anglo-American war is a certainty ; and in 
such a war Japan’s moral sympathy will 
be with the United States, because she can 
never forget the numerous services rendered 
by America during her period of infancy 
and because she firmly believes that Ameri- 
ca has already contributed much to and will 
do so in future too for, the uplift of 
humanity. Undoubtedly she has her faults 
and defects, but these, when compared 
with those of the European nations who 
are guilty of monstrous outrages upon the 
majority of human beings, pale into insig- 
nificance. 

Anti-Japanese Land The Anti-Alien 
Law in California. Land Law passed 

by the State of 
California has imposed serious disabilities 
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upon the Japanese residents. We have 
already noticed in our last issue the 
outrageous provisions of the I -aw, which, 
if not repealed at a very early date by 
the Federal authorities, will cause immense 
sufferings to our countrymen there. It is 
one of the most unjust and discriminatory 
pieces of legislation ever conceived. In 
the interests of humanity and the long- 
standing friendship between the two 
countries, it is absolutely necessary for the 
Federal Government to take early steps 

• for nullifying it, and thereby restore the 
already shaken confidence of the Japanese 
people in the American sense of fairness 
and justice. 

A very pertinent article on the enormity 
of the injustice done to Jajxm by this 
legislation appears in a recent issue of 
the New York Nation . It writes: 

“ By a decisive majority California lias 
made it law that Jajxmcsc can own no 
land, can lease no land, cannot act as 
guardians for their American-born children 
in whose name land is held, and cannot 
own any sliare in American-controlled land 
owning companies. That this legislation 
constitutes the gravest injustice to the 
Japanese residents of California few will 
deny. In that State America’s traditional 
sense of fair play lias been swept away 
in a ferment of race prejudice and cam- 
paign buncombe. The notion that the 
Japanese land ownership constitutes a 

* menace ' in tlie sense employed by anti- 
immigrationists is entirely refuted by the 
facts. Of the twenty-eight million acres 
of farming area which compose one-fourth 
of the State's total acreage, only 458,000 
acres, or 1.6 per cent, arc under cultivation 
by Japanese. But this is not all. Of this 
ridiculously small proportion not over 
twenty-seven thousand acres — less than 
one-tenth of one per cent — arc owned by 
Japanese, the balance being made up of 
lands cultivated by Jajianese under leases, 
under crop share contracts, under labor 
contracts, and finally, of 48,000 acres owned 
by American corporations with some Japan- 


ese shareholders. The California verdict 
serves merely as the basis for wholly 
justified Japanese indignation. As such, it 
is worth the earnest consideration of all 
who in time of peace would prepare to 
avoid war. For while no differences exist 
between the two nations tliat cannot be 
settled by amicable arbitration despite the 
efforts of racial jingoes on both sides of 
the Pacific, it is America, speaking through 
California, that has committed the first 
overt act of unfriendliness. Let us hope 
that saner counsels may yet prevail and 
a way be found to emerge with justice." 

India and the India is a member 
League of Nations, of the League of 
Nations. To the 
Geneva Conference she sent three delegates, 
who were all selected by the Indian 
Government, anti the people as a whole 
had no voice in the matter. Miss If. M. 

1 lowsin, Author of “ Indian Nationalism " 
and associate editor of the Venturer , con- 
tributes a very interesting article on the 
subject, in the course of which she writes: 

11 India was made an original member 
of the League of Nations, but as long as 
she is represented at the Councils of the 
League by nominees of the British Govern- 
ment, as long as she is a subject and not 
a free nation, so long is her jiosition not 
only untenable but a menace to the integri- 
ty of the league itself, since she is merely 
a 'convenient pawn in the hands of Eng- 
land and a means of doubling the British 
vote. It is significant that no other subject 
nation has been elected a member of the 
League. It is implicit in the very con- 
stitution of such a League that its mem- 
bers must be free to discuss and vote as 
their conscience and judgment dictate. 
Neither slaves nor slaveholders arc logically 
eligible, and their presence is both an 
anomaly ail’d a serious hindrance to the 
successful development of the League and 
its legitimate aims. England herself lias 
no moral right to be a member as long 
as she retains despotic rule over India. 
The moral invalidity and precariousness of 
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her position was exposed in the House of for frightfulness because g if a plebiscite were 
Commons at the Amritsar debate by taken in India to-day the withdrawal of 
General Surtees, who, speaking in defence the British from India would be decided 
of General Dyer, explained the necessity by an ovcrzvhclming majority .” ’ 


The Harmonization of Oriental and 
Occidental Cultures. 

An Essential Concomitant to the Maintenance of Peace * 
By Takashl IIara 
Prime Minister of Japan 


It is a great happiness to greet the 
third year of peace for mankind, after the 
great world conflict. The peace treaties 
are in operation, international relations are 
resuming their normal state, and the misery 
of actual strife has almost ceased. While 
there remain some post-bellum problems to 
be settled, they are more or less local in 
scope, and do not menace the world as a 
whole, nor can obstruct the advance 
of nielli’s civilization. The epoch of world 
peace has begun, and it is the duty of 
humanity to itself, 1 believe, to strive with 
the utmost endeavor that this epoch shall 
continue through the years to come, to 
ensure the welfare, safety, and progress of 
all nations, and that the abolition of war 
shall be more firmly guaranteed than ever. 

While peace exists at present among 
the nations, keen obscqyers, in Japan as 
elsewhere, are convinced that its perma- 
nency is still to be achieved. 

The five years of war sacrificed about 
ten million lives, and if those maimed and 
otherwise disabled were added, the total 
number of human wrecks would reach 
between twenty to thirty million. All 
together, the populations that, in one way 
or another were drawn into the vortex of 
the terrific whirlpool, formed one-third of 
the whole human race, while the treasure 


that they poured out has been estimated 
at 5 00, 000, 000, 000 yen. This tremendous 
sacrifice was made during the spice of a 
few short years in waging battles with the 
sole result of desolating mankind, and 
nothing in the way of productive achieve- 
ment. 

This brought about a deficiency of 
unprecedented proportions in both human 
and material resources. In the result of 
this tragedy, so inconceivably vast, a hiatus 
has been cloven in the continuity of the 
thoughts of men and women. This disloca- 
tion of ideas and principles has created a 
spiritual malady, the unchecked spread of 
which is a dangerous menace. 

When the war ended, the minds of all 
peoples, ardently longing for a new ideal 
and a new civilization, partly due to the 
desire to fill the void caused by the sacrifices 
of the war, and jiartly to the sudden rise 
of ideas reacting in abhorrence of war, 
strove desperately for something to satisfy 
that longing. So when an American 
statesman proposed new principles of peace, 
voices throughout the world echoed him; 
and when a new panacea was shouted from 
Russia, all eyes and ears were turned 
toward it. The cry for reconstruction, so- 
called, became the fashion, and the demand 
for a league of nations became insistent. 


* This article hasTirai translated into English for the Asian Review and is published with the permission 
°f the Triine Minister. Editor. 
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The }>cace conference thus began amid 
bright prospects and hopes unprecedented 
in history, and finally the treaty of peace 
was established on the foundation of the 
League of Nations, which is to enforce 
peace in the world. But it was impossible 
to concentrate the whole intellect of 
mankind, as the nations, both east and 
west, were unable to throw off the excite- 
ment of reaction. Moreover, the scheme 
was too new, and too vast, to allow its 
full scope to be brought into operation. 
Though the treaty is being enforced, and 
strife lias almost ceased, the wound to the 
human mind lias not yet healed, the com- 
motion of thought has not yet subsided : 
the world is still looking for an indefina- 
ble something and for the appearance of 
one who will give it that for which it 
yearns. 

What mankind is in search of, to heal 
the gaping wounds of the great conflict 
is the key to a new civilization — the 
foundation of permanent peace. It is not 
to be worked out by scholars, nor may 
it be a temporary expedient. It must 
originate in the very souls of the nations, 
striking a chord common to the hearts of 
all peoples. Such a new goal of human 
advance cannot be found by any limited 
number of men, — unless, indeed, supermen 
could be conjured up for the task. 

It is a work which the mutual under- 
standing of all nations, the harmonization 
and reconciliation of the oriental and 
occidental civilizations, alone can achieve. 

Hitherto, the standard of world civiliza- 
tion has been set by the white race, and 
the ideals of mankind and the preservation 
of peace have been in its keeping. We 
do not hesitate to recognize that the white 
race is a little ahead of us in its civilization, 
especially in scientific culture. 

But when we consider that the great 
war found its origin in the defects of that 
very civilization, we cannot but be con- 
vinced that the future maintenace of peace, 
is the common charge of ail nations and 
the responsibility equally of the two 


civilizations, oriental and occidental. All 
nations and all peoples owe the duty and 
liave the right to contribute their ideals of 
civilization toward preserving peace. 

The fundamental principle of the League 
of Nations is justice and humanity, and 
universal fraternity; it exemplifies the law 
of causality. Such ideas, however, arc 
nothing new: they were taught in oriental 
civilization thousands of years ago. 
Though we do not intend to claim credit 
for the origin of the League of Nations, 
we can easily point to the fact that the 
fundamental moral laws of the league, 
which has now been invented through the 
agency of the civilization of the white 
race, impelled by the tragedy of the 
greatest of all wars, arc nothing other than 
the humanism fostered in the Orient for 
ages past. 

So we think it will not be so difficult 
to discover the new ideal and the new basis 
of peace, longed for by the nations, by 
gathering the essence of oriental civiliza- 
tion, and harmonizing it with occidental 
civilization. Western Europe's civilization 
has been refined by the fiery ordeal through 
which it has passed. We believe it to be 
the duty of the present generation to 
combine with that culture the character- 
istics of oriental culture, to harmonize the 
two in spirit, to weld a new civilization 
as one compact whole, thereby establishing 
the sure foundation of permament peace. 

The characteristics of oriental civilization 
are not, of course, to be described in a 
Word. In China is the most ancient 
culture, and preeminent and sublime ideals 
are to be found in it. Some part of China’s 
civilization have been perfected in Japan, 
while others have flowered in Japan only, 
their spirit having been lost in their original 
home. We cannot admire too highly the 
French statesman, M. Painleve, who dis- 
cerned the importance of the principles of 
oriental civilization and attempted to, 
combine them with those of the West. 

Without dwelling on the lofty doctrines 
of Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, 
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there arc other more homely examples. 
For long enlightened men of the west 
have found great interest in Japanese color 
prints and admired the superiority of our 
swords and other arms. Not only that, 
but recently, they arc giving their attention 
to our textile fabrics, our literature, and 
our theatrical art. But these are merely 
minor achievements of Japanese culture, 
and its fundamental principles, which are 
deeply rooted in the innermost spirit of 
the nation, arc not in any way inferior to 
the corresponding elements of the West. 

I ardently wish European and American 
nations to understand the nature of oriental 
civilization by investigating its spirit, and 
I likewise hope that oriental peoples, 
especially the Japanese, will voluntarily 
make clear the essence of their own 
culture, contributing with those of the 
West to the advancement of human progress 
and the peace of the world. 

The Japanese are not adept at display- 
ing their true selves, and their real worth 
has hitherto been doubted, often leading 
to misunderstandings. Europeans and Ame- 
ricans, not having been sufficiently in 
contact with oriental life, have not 
endeavored, apparently, to assimilate its 
good qualities. 

Just as the rivalry of nations professing 
civilization of the same nature has often 
caused war, in the same way estrangement 
and lack of mutual understanding between 
countries of different civilizations make the 
breaking of peace more possible. But if 
civilizations of different natures, on the 
contrary, reciprocally adopt and utilize 
the strong points of each other, through 
mutual contact and appreciation, it would 
not only abolish the cause of war, but 
would promote the welfare* of the nations 
of both races, and enrich the spiritual life 
of mankind. 1 

The present situation should not be 
•viewed in the light of a problem of the 
Occident against the orient, nor of Japan 
against some other country. The mind of 
the present generation has experienced 
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unprecedented commotion and thoughts 
are brought to a deadlock hitherto unex- 
ampled, by the breach created by the war, 
by the reaction against war itself, by the 
spiritual agony of yearning for a new 
ideal, by the inexpressible longing for. 
permanent peace. 

It is not too much to say that future 
war or peace in the world depends on 
bridging over this breach, and fulfilling 
this ardent desire. The enlightened men of 
the world, therefore, should, without loss 
of time, cooperate to establish a new ideal 
by harmonizing the civilizations of the 
East and the West, making it the basis 
for permanent peace, and the abolition of 
war. 

Each nation of the world has its own 
culture. It is not to be wondered at that 
Japan, whose civilization has been in being 
for three thousand years, maintains a 
peculiar national polity, unpcralleled in the 
world, and is proud of the pure, unadul- 
terated spirit of the nation, the natural 
result of her history and polity. Accord- 
ing to Japanese ethics, loyalty to the 
sovereign and patriotism are of the same 
principle as freedom and equality, while 
independence and obedience are manifesta- 
tions of the .same spirit. 

Just as a Western philosoper has said, 
the ideal and perfection of morality is the 
supreme command of conscience, so is the 
patriotism of the Japanese nation the 
supreme command emanating from the 
kingdom of the heart of each individual, 
and is never conceived as a duty compiled 
by external force. It is, rather, the 
manifestation of an instinct unalterably a 
part of the blood of the nation. 

The Japanese are a people ruled by the 
principles of independence, freedom and 
equality. As such a nation, the consum- 
mation of its instinctive life manifest itself 
in loyalty to the sovereign and patriotism, 
and when the supreme command, issuing 
deep from the bosom of each individual* 
is outwardly displayed, it assumes the form 
of the virtue of submission to the state. 
In Japan there is neither compulsion, op- 
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pression nor tyranny, and, in fact, such 
things, can never exist here. The state is 
the nation, and the nation is the state. 
The country and its people are one and 
the same organism, interdependent, with 
their life-blood in common. There is ho 
command or servitude between the two. 
The laws of the state are nothing other 
than the consummation of the supreme 
command of each individual member of 
the nation, and when the highest morality 
of the state is animated in the innermost 
depths of the nation, it is displayed in the 
rise and development of the national des- 
tiny. Therefore, the state of Japan can 
do no wrong ; a wrong by the state must 
be, internally, tyranny and externally, 
unjustifiable aggresession. These being 
Japan's ethics it is absolutely impossible 
to obtain the assent of the whole nation 
to the commission of such wrongs : their 
intuition and intelligence would never permit 
it. Those foreigners' who regard Japan 
from afar, and call her a despotic state, 
or an aggressive nation, are guilty of too 
much misunderstanding of the fabric of 
the Japanese nation. In every fiber, Japan 
is, internally, a state ruled by the principles 
of freedom and equality; and, externally, 
a state adhering to peace and harmony. 
All political, deplomatic, economic, and 
social questions and measures are treated 
in this moral conviction. There is, thus, 
in the life of Japan constant elasticity, and 
we are not threatened* as arc some other 
powers, with perilous class feuds, nor are 
we menaced with schemes endangering the 
very structure of society. 

The foregoing relates to only a single 
phase of Japanese culture, yet the majority 
of Europeans and Americans do not 
rightly understand even this simple pliase. 
If one of the defects of western civilization 
is the lack of spiritual consolidation, due 
to uncontrolled currents of thought, a 
study of Japanese culture would surely, 
we think, not fail to offer things of good 
promise to occidentals. 

Though the characteristics of the 


Japanese culture lic^in its ethic and solid 
unification, yet it is not in its nature to 
cling to international isolation, self-grati- 
fication or non-assimilation. We believe 
tliat our civilization can contribute some- 
thing of value to the world's civilization, 
and that Japan should exert herself to 
contribute to the world’s peace and the 
advancement of mankind, through cooper- 
ation with and the adoption of the white 
race's civilization. 

No one should be allowed to deny 
Japan's contribution to the cause of the 
allies. No power lias entered the league 
of Nations and international conferences 
more seriously and earnestly than Japan. 

It is Japan’s sincere and heartfelt wish 
that the powerful ones of the world 
should adopt the spirit of Japan's culture 
and utilize it in the promotion of the 
common good of the world, by earnest, 
correct understanding and appreciation of 
J apan. 

The peace of the world can never be 
achieved unless the substance of the life 
of mankind is improved, and its hollows 
filled up, through the contact and mutual 
understanding of all nations and through 
the combination of their cultures. Steps 
should be urgently taken in this direction, 
t& harmonize and reconcile Eastern and 
Western cultures. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of the peace of the world arc 
guarantees for the welfare, safety, and 
advancement of each nation. To this 
end, I believe in the necessity for pre- 
liminary measures to study the essential 
characteristics of the several cultures, to 
abolish discriminating conceptions, both 
material and spiritual, caused, in the 
past, by mutual ignorance and misunder- 
standing. 

That the covenant of the League of 
Nations is • the Magna Charter for the 
world, I believe today as strongly as 
ever. I3ut in order tliat the league of* 
Nations may realize its prospective ideals, 
through the application and cultivation of 
its fundamental principles, the international 
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movement I have mentioned should be 
the first step and strictly adhered to, and 
the cultures of the world should be 
mobilized, thereby curing past deficiencies 
and mutual ignorance. 

We declare that Japan has a tempera- 


ment suitable to enable her to contribute 
to this great work, and she sincerely 
wishes to contribute to the world's peace 
by the utilization of that temperament; 
and we demand equality of treatment and 
opportunity in all cases. 


Democracy and Despotism. 

By Dr. Hidkjiro Nagata, Member of the House of Peers. 


Just as stones, precious and otherwise, 
are burnt when a mountain is ablaze, hu- 
man thoughts in the world have been 
disturbed through the conflagration of the 
great war which threatened to destroy all 
and every thing on earth, whether good 
or othewise. Now the world is confront- 
ed with the frantic advocacy of democracy 
and Bolshevism. 

The world is treading the same steps 
as it did after -the French revolution. 
When France had passed through a scries 
of revolutions, other countries became sub- 
ject to upheavals, whether great or small, 
and freedom and equality, the keynote of 
the French revolution asserted itself in 
them, imparting almost an irresistible im- 
pulse to them for reconstruction. Just in 
the same manner, it is certain that demo- 
cratic and Bolshevik sentiments, generated 
by the great world war, will affect the 
world at large, whatever impure elements 
they may contain. 

When America joined the war on the 
Allied side, President Wilson declared 
that the issue was between democracy and 
militarism. Of course, he did not mean 
to advocate the republican form of govern- 
ment. But monarchy was the form of 
government . which prevailed in Germany 
and Austria; while America was a repu- 
blican country, adopting the principle of 
the government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, as asserted by 
Lincoln. This is the reason why the 


memorable declaration of President Wilson 
was interpreted as signifying that the issue 
was between republicanism and monarchy. 
And that is why people began to regard 
monarchy with misgivings, considering it 
to be too antiquated to hold rank with 
republicanism which was the requirements 
of the times. The overthrow of the 
Ching dynasty of China, the Romanoff 
dynasty in Russia, the Hohenzollerns in 
Germany, and the Hapsburgs in Austria 
added to their misgivings regarding monar- 
chy. 

As the foundation of the Japanese Em- 
pire is quite different from that of those 
countries, it is hardly necessary to mention 
tliat there is no fear about the future of 
the Japanese nationality. But it is most 
regrettable to note that there are many 
foreign critics who are utterly unacquainted 
with the nationality of Jajian, and yet do 
not hesitate to misrepresent it as they 
please. In writing the plain feet and 
theory about the Imperial dynasty, it is 
my humble intention to illustrate on what 
true political basis the Japanese Imperial 
dynasty and nationality have been founded, 
for the enlightmcnt of those foreign critics. 

It is true that the revolution and the 
collapse of the monarchy in Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, consequent upon the 
great European war, have added to the 
popular misgivings about monarchy; but 
this does not mean that monarchy is so 
conservative and so antiquated tliat it is 
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not fit for today, or that republicanism 
is so progressive and so modern that it 
is the only form of government for this 
ever-progressing era. 

Since the human races entered into so- 
cial relationship tens of centuries ago, their 
political systems have undergone a scries 
of changes according to the countries as 
well as according to the times. Therefore 
the theory can not hold good that such 
and such a form of government is modern 
and also that such and such a form of 
government is conservative. The form 
of government, whether republican or mo- 
narchical is a question to be solved by 
taking into consideration the customs, 
manners, history, and other conditions pe- 
culiar to the country in case. It is by 
no means a problem wliich involves the 
merits or demerits of any particular form 
of government. The late Mr. Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, the founder of the Keio Uni- 
versity, discussed in his essay on politics 
the necessity of monarchy for this country, 
reading a lecture to those who were under 
the mistaken conviction that monarchy was 
antiquated. He judged that the republican 
nation respected their constitution just as 
the monarchical nation respected their sov- 
ereign. And he concluded: 

" England is governed in the name of 
the Queen, while America is administered 
in tiie sacred name of the constitution. 
But the only difference between them is 
that one adores an image, whereas the 
other worships a mere title. Now people 
are obsessed with conflicting motives, one 
being selfish and the other public-spirited. 
Therefore they could not be governed ex- 
cept by endowing either a person or a 
charter with mysterious power and inspira- 
tion.” 

This will prove a reminder to those who 
take a superficial view of the monarchical 
form of government, and believe that 
republicanism is the best form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Fukuzawa discussed the question 
from the theoretical point of view, but I 
propose to study the question in the light 


of history and facts. 

The ancient history of Europe shows 
that almost all the sovereigns conquered 
their people by force. And when they 
grew in influence and power, they became 
despotic invariably. This always led to 
the opposition from the propertied and 
intellectual classes. And the ensuing strife 
between them usually resulted in aristo- 
cracy. As aristocracy is a class rule after 
all, paying no attention whatever to the 
welfare of the people in general, the aris- 
tocracy in the various countries in Europe 
has precipitated class strife, leading to 
popular government. It is a feet that 
any republic based on popular government 
is apt to be exploited by demagogues. 
Thus it will be seen that the so-called 
popular government too often degenerates 
into a despotic government. This is the 
reason why the ancient philosophers of 
Greece preached the necessity of the* rota- 
tion of government. On the other hand, 
Aristotle, the celebrated philosopher ad- 
vocated the mixed form of government, a 
theory which aims at the administration 
of a country by the cooperation between 
a monarch, and the legislature. 

In such a small town as Athens in 
ancient times, the rotation of government 
could be realised without involving any 
difficulty. But it could not be done so 
in large countries in modern times, without 
entailing indescribable confusion. In this 
connection, however, it must be noted that 
the mixed form of government as advocated 
by Aristotle lias been realised in modern 
times as the constitutional form of govern- 
ment, though it was a mere vision of a 
philosopher in Ancient Greece. This fact 
alone is strong enough to refute the allega- 
tion that monarchy is antiquated and re- 
publicanism is modern and progressive. 

Take the history of France for instance. 
France adopted the republican form of 
government as the result of her bloody 
revolution, only however to be replaced 
by a monarchy under Napoleon I. 
When Bonaparte wa? gone, France was 
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again placed under the rule of the Borbon 
dynasty, Louis XVIII being enthroned. In 
1830 when another revolution broke out, 
Louis Phillip was chosen sovereign of 
France. Later in 1848, still another re- 
volution swept over France and the French 
people adopted the republican form of go- 
vernment again. In 1852, however, France 
again became a monarchy under Napoleon 
III. In 1871, France was changed into a 
republican government again, as the result 
of losing her war with Prussia. Since then 
France continues as a republic. But a 
certain cynical critic says that France is 
a republic until it is overtaken by revolu- 
tion. This instance of France makes us 
doubt which is modern or which is anti- 
quated, monarchy or republicanism. It 
reminds us of an old Japanese saying: 
“ Don't hurry, travellers, for fear of get- 
ting wet, because the shower will stop by 
and by.” Therefore we urge the necessity 
of patience and perseverance, for the fa- 
shion will change in due course, and what 
is antiquated today will become modern 
tomorrow. 

Generally speaking, monarchy will prove 
the most ideal form of government when 
it is headed by a wise and saintlike 
sovereign; but it will work indescribable 
havoc, when it has a despot at its head. 
In order to avert this danger, absolute 
monarchy is now out of fashion with all 
the civilised countries, which have adopted 
in its stead a constitutional monarchy or 
republicanism. But it must be remembered 
that even these two forms of government 
also will often be prostituted to a base 
purpose. Because the popular government 
is apt to degenerate into irresponsible go- 
vernment or government by the mobs, 
where the people are not sufficiently train- 
ed for self-government. This is the reason 
why the celebrated Grecian ifliilosopher 
Bolybius said: “The ruin of Greece is 
due to popular government. Greece is, as 
it were, a ship with no captain.” Thomas 
Hobbes, the celebrated English philosopher 
said : “ Popular government is oligarchy 


by demagogues.” 

Again, Burke said: “ Democratic des- 
potism is the most dangerous of all the 
despotic governments, because there is no 
way left for protest against the despotism 
by the majority.” All this criticism brings 
into limelight portions of the shortcomings 
democracy is guilty of. 

Whenever I read the history of the 
various countries, I am strongly impressed 
with the fact that society derives identi- 
cally the same benefits when under the 
government of a wise sovereign at the 
head of a despotic monarchy, that it does 
when under the administration of a wise 
president at the helm of a republican 
government. 

When a wise sovereign governs a coun- 
try, he places the popular interests first 
foremost, regarding the wealth of the na- 
tion as his own wealth, while he holds 
himself responsible for all the maladminis- 
tration, and takes trouble for hearing and 
redressing the grievances of the people. It 
is foreign to the administration of a wise 
sovereign to keep the people in utter igno- 
rance and only govern them, making them 
entirely dependent upon his rule. A true 
sovereign never dares to deprive the people 
of their self-consciousness. Therefore, 
what he is functioning is that which 
should be expected of the wise president 
of a republic. In other words, the true 
sovereign is the public servant of the 
people, pure and simple. 

On the other hand, the administration 
of any wise president of a republic is 
formally based upon the will of the people, 
but what he does actually closely resembles 
the action of a despot. For instance, 
Greece flourished as a republic, under Peri- 
cles . But the wise President was endowed 
with power stronger than tliat wielded- by 
a despot. Therefore, the celebrated histo- 
rian Thucydides said: “Athens is enjoying 
popular government in name only, but in 
fact it is under the government of its 
foremost citizen.” 

Again, during the great European war, 
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the democratic government of England 
invested Lloyd George with absolute po- 
wer. Setting aside the - formalities, it is 
no - exaggeration to say that both the 
democratic and the monarchical government 
is one and the same thing in essence. 

Some may contend that the essence of 
the monarchic and the democratic govern- 
ment resembles each other, but their spirit 
is quite different. Democracy is the go- 
vernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the ]>coplc. Therefore, it is no 
democratic government, unless the govern- 
ment is conducted for the interests of the 
people and in accordance with the will 
of the people. Especially, democracy lays 
stress upon the government by the people, 
because the administration of civilised and 
progressive peoples must be based upon 
self-consciousness, which develops with 
their self-government. Accordingly, what- 
ever good administration may be done 
by a sovereign, who governs the people 
without letting them participate in it, it 
is not a good government, since it imparts 
no sclf-consciousncss to the people. There- 
fore the better government a sovereign 
conducts, the worse is the administration 
for the people, since it aborts the self- 
consciousncss of the people. 

This contention is beyond our concep- 
tion, because a true monarchy was never 
intended for depriving the people of their 
self-consciousness. This may however be 
left for later discussion. But what is meant 
by the government by the people ? It is 
needless to say that it is impossible for 
the majority of the people to conduct 
their government by themselves. There- 
fore the so-called government by the peo- 
ple may signify a representative govern- 
ment of the people, who send their repre- 
sentatives to the legislature by means of 
elections and give them power to parti- 
cipate in the government If so, both 
constitutional and democratic governments 
amount to one and the same thing in 
the end. Now England claims that she 
is under democracy, while America also 


holds that her government is democratic- 
The American contention is based upon 
the fact that the Americans elect their 
president. To the casual observer, this 
may appear important, but when we reflect, 
it becomes soon clear that this theory lias 
no value. Taking the case of America, 
those Americans who voted for President 
Wilson may think, and justly, that their 
own representative is governing them. But 
how could those Americans who voted for 
Wilson's opponent, convince themselves that 
they are under the administration of their 
own representative, elected by them accord- 
ing to their will? Certainly they could 
not unless they recognise the representative 
of the majority as their own representative 
too. But it often happens that the so- 
called majority docs not represent the true 
majority of the people, in fact. For 
instance, at the Presidential election, in 
1912, Wilson scored only 6,160,000 votes, 
while the Republican candidates got no 
less than 8,140,000 votes, though the votes 
were divided among Taft and Roosevelt. 
In addition, there were more than three 
million votes waived by the people. If 
this figure shows anything, it shows un- 
mistakably that the Democratic candidate 
who scored two milion votes less than 
the Republican candidates, was elected 
President, simply because there was a fatal 
split in the Republican camp. It is strange 
to note tliat the votes scored by the 
Democratic candidate were only one-third 
of the total votes. But the Americans 
shut their eyes to this paradoxical fact, 
and rest content with the makebelief that 
their President was elected in accordance 
with the desire of the American people. 

Again according to the American Con- 
stitution, the tenure of oflice of the Presi- 
dent is four years, while general elections 
for the House of Representatives take 
place every two years, and those for the 
Senate every two years to replace one; 
third of its members. It often happens, 
therefore, that, in the course of two years, 
the government party in both the House 
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of Representatives and the Senate becomes 
a minority party. Nay it is extremely 
rare that the Government party commands 
a majority in Congress after two years. 
Considering this, the President of America 
does not represent the American nation, 
theoretically or actually. Rut the Ameri- 
cans do not complain, as it can not be 
helped, since the present system is regulat- 
ed by their Constitution. 

Conceding for the sake of argument, 
that the President of America represents 
the people in spite of flagrant inconsis- 
tencies, what is, however, meant by the 
fact that the President, who should repre- 
sent the Americans, often vetoes the mea- 
sures passed by Congress, an assembly 
which surely is representative of the Ame- 
ricans? The history of America reveals 
that there have been so far 276 bills 
vetoed by the American presidents since 
the time of George Washington, the first 
President of the republic. Of them, no 
less than sixty-eight have been vetoed on 
the ground that they would contravene 
the Constitution. 

Thus those advocates of the government 
by the people exonerate Pericles, though 
he wielded such depostic power, now would 
they dare to blame President Wilson who 
has exercised unquestionably a despotic 
power and vetoed bills more than a dozen 
times a year. This may be a revelation 
to those who blindly admire democracy 
which is advocated by Americans. 

In short, with regard to cither constitu- 
tional monarchy or republicanism, there is 
no criterion of judging whether they are 
modern, progressive, or a’ntiquated. The 
question is not an issue of merit, but on 
the contrary it should be settled in taking 
into full consideration the nationality and 
history of the people in case.' 

In addition, democracy mepns republi- 
canism in America, but it is not so in 
.England. Therefore the essence of demo- 
cracy must be a government conducted in 
the interests of the people as well as in 
deference to the popular will. It is 


evident, there is no cause whatever to feel 
any anxiety about the nationality and the 
form of government in this country. 

Now let us study the other aspects of 
a popular government. The Soviet Go- 
vernment of Russia is an extreme form 
of popular government. But it must be 
remembered that it is also based upon 
class system, and what is worse, a rigid 
one, that no voting rights arc given to 
the people except to the workers, peasants, 
and soldiers. In other words, it is a 
form of dictatorship, since it is governed 
by the central commissaries while the 
whole Russian Assembly is not in session. 
In Russia as is in other countries governed 
by dictators, the leaders of the dictators 
are holding the actual reins of the admi- 
nistration. They are Lenin and Trotsky. 
This shows in no unequivocal terms that 
extreme popular government is identical 
with extreme despotic government. 

On the other hand, democracy of the 
labor unions also exists in name only. It 
is professed that all the members of the 
unions enjoy the same rights and privi- 
leges, but the administration of the unions 
eventually passes into the hands of a 
leader or leaders, with the result that 
they go on strike at the command of 
their- leaders, as if they were an organised 
army. Just as the federation of labour in 
America is actually governed by Samuel 
Gomi>ers, the coal miners in England are 
under the control of their leaders, who 
exercise almost undisputed power. 

Again, the non-partizan alliance in 
North Dakota one of the United States 
adds considerable interest to the question. 
The majority of the people in the state are 
farmers, but they have lost utterly their 
confidence in the parties already in exis- 
tence, and therefore have organised a 
neutral alliance, holding no allegiance to 
them. The alliance has grown strong 
enough to hold the administration of the 
state in its power. Democratic as it is, 
however, the alliance is entirely at the 
command of its leader, Townley. The. 
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adherents of the alliance contend that there 
is a great difference between democracy 
and the army needed for its safeguarding. 
“ In order to enforce democracy ”, they 
go on to say, “ we stand under the neces- 
sity of supporting an army. Now an 
army must be conducted by despotism. 
Therefore it is inevitable that we should 
resort to despotism.” 

This explanation offered by the non- 
parti zan adherents gives us the impression 
that democracy in the true sense of the 
word does not prevail in America owing 
to party corruption, the reason why the 
non-partizan alliance was born in America, 
and also that this alliance is a parti zan 
organisation, though it professes to be 


non-partizan. This reminds us of the well 
known denunciation of liberty uttered by 
Madam Roland before her execution dur- 
ing the reign of terror consequent upon 
revolution in France : 

“ Oh Liberty: What crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name?” 

I should like to borrow her assertion 
and say : 

“ Oh Democracy: What crimes are 
committed in thy name?” 

.He it far from me to imply, however, 
that true liberty is bad, nor is it my in- 
tention to denounce pure and just demo- 
cracy. My intention is to denounce 
despotism enforced under the pretext of 
liberty as well as despotism veiled with 
democracy. 


How Japan is Being Affected by the Post 
Bellum Thought Wave of the World 

By Dr. SuiTClURO Tanaka, Professor of Keio University. 


Restlessness consequent upon the great 
war is in evidence in the thought of the 
peoples throughout the world. There is 
no denying that the thought of • the 
Japanese is similarly affected. This 
phenomenon docs not permeate the Japan- 
ese nation as a whole but is limited 
rather to those literati who swallow 
European learning without digesting it, 
forgetting the position of Japan. They 
carry with them another section of 
the people, namely, those who arc more 
or less influenced by these agitators. 
Therefore, there can be no greater mis- 
understanding than to take for granted 
tliat this unrest prevails throughout the 
various strata of the Japanese society. 

As a member of the Japanese family, 
I shall here discuss the relations between 
the great war and the consequent upheaval 
in the thought of the peoples of the 
world. 


The unprecedentedly great war just 
concluded is called by some "the war 
for German supremacy, ” and “ the Kaiser's 
war ” by others. But the Allies hold 
that it has been a struggle for supremacy, 
between democracy and militarism. If 
the Germans had won the war, militarism 
would fiave been in the ascendency. As 
it is, however, the Allies claim that 
democracy undeniably prevails in the world 
since they themselves have emerged 
victorious. 

Now what is militarism and what is 
democracy ? It is said that the essence 
of democracy consists in the right-is-might 
theory, while militarism is based upon 
the might-ir-right theory. This has been 
reiterated time and again since the begin- 
ning of the war. I, for one, think that, 
this is the simplest and perhaps the best 
explanation. 

The Allies assert that democracy has 
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won in the contest, since they have 
defeated the Germans. But I can not 
subscribe to this view, because England 
and America even though they have 
worsted the Teutons are now obsessed by 
extreme militarism. I do not mean that 
their armaments which are being extended 
on a giant scale savour of militarism. Nor 
do I think that democracy has been defeated 
by militarism in the great war. On the 
contrary, it is my conviction that democ- 
racy has got the better of militarism. 
Nevertheless I should hesitate to make 
the statement that there has been a 
signal defeat of militarism by democracy, 
or, in other words, that the might-is-right 
theory has completely given way to the 
right-is-might theory. 

It is too premature to suppose that the 
right-is-might theory lias completely 
replaced that of might-is-right. Nor is 
it warrantable to take it for granted that 
the time has come at last for the dis- 
pensation of national defence and arma- 
ments. 

The acid test is not far to seek. It 
lies in the League of Nations which lays 
so much stress on pacifism and interna- 
tionalism. If the League of Nations were 
based upon the right-is-might theory, 
armaments might be immediately abolished 
once for all. But unhappily the absolute 
reverse proves to be the case. 

Now there are two classes of countries 
in the world. One includes those nations 
who have vast territories, while the other 
comprises those countries which liavc 
limited territories. A limited territory 
will quite suffice a nation whose population 
shows no marked increase, or whose 
population is on the decrease. The trouble 
is, however, that there arc nations whose 
population increases at a rapid rate in spite 
of the fact that their territony has been 
utilised to its last resource; whereas 
there are other nations who are possessed 
of vast territories, which arc but sparsely 
populated. 

If the more sparsely populated countries 


refuse entry to the immigrants from those 
countries which have a teeming popula- 
tion, they are open to the charge of 
denying justice to some worthy members 
of the international family, and also of 
refusing to acknowledge the legitimate 
rights of such members. Seeds for 
international complications are sown by 
acts of this kind. If the League of 
Nations takes adequate measures for 
removing such causes of international 
embroglios, we can then for the first 
time hope for a lasting peace as well as 
for the abolition of armaments. 

It seems quite obvious that the League 
of Nations lias been organised in antici- 
pation of war rather than of peace. The 
League of Nations has been organised 
in recognition of the juxtaposition of the 
various states, it not being an organisa- 
tion formed under the rigid rules of 
internationalism. As this is the case, 
there is no occasion for any foreign 
criticisms on the policy of Japan. 

A portion of the Japanese people 
repose implicit confidence in the Anglo- 
Japancsc Alliance, but the British attitude 
on the pact seems to have undergone a 
great change, judging by their policy 
toward this country. The British laborites 
show no sympathy whatever toward 
Japan, while the British Liberals, whose 
most influential organ is the Manchester 
Guardian , have a sort of antipathy to 
this country. It is only the Unionist 
ranks and files who desire to cooperate 
with Japan, because they find it subservient 
to their policy to do so, being, as they 
are, Imperialists, pure and simple. Even 
the view point of these conservatives lias 
changed remarkably. For instance, the 
Quarterly Rwicw, one of the leading 
conservative organs, raised a pertinent 
question under the caption ‘Japan and 
War’ in its October issue, last year. 
The query is none other than this, * Is the 
Anglo-Japancsc Alliance able to safeguard 
the peace of the Far East?’, public 
opinion to contrary, notwithstanding. 
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The journal concludes its anti-Japanese 
article, by referring to Karl Pearson's 
Yellow Peril. 

If we are to know why such a change 
has cotne in the public opinion of Eng- 
land, we must remember that England is 
no longer the England of yore. It is 
true that she is still strong enough to 
make her influence felt in Europe, but it 
has grown difficult for her to carry out her 
Imperialism by force. She may be able 
to pursue her Imperialistic policy toward 
her colonies and dominions, but she is 
no longer in a position to apply it to 
foreign countries. This is largely due to 
the ascendancy of the Liberals in England 
and also to the rise of the laborites who 
are deadly opposed to the prosecution 
of any Imperialistic policy. The day has 
already passed for England when she can 
lead European politics as she was able 
to do in the days of Cromwell and Pit. 

The British people attack Japan as the 
Prussia of the Far luist, nay as the 
successor to Prussia in world politics, be- 
cause they think that Japan's policy is 
militaristic. This anti -Japanese sentiment 
is readily supported by the blind 
admirers of Europe and America in this 
country who do not in the least refrain 
from saying that Japan is hopelessly under 
the thumb of militarists. These agitators 
are unable to find adequate satisfaction 
in the repetition of foreign criticisms 
only and hence they go one step further 
and seek for flaws in the national spirit 
of Japan. 

As mentioned above, the great war is 
called by some people 44 the war for 
German supremacy,” because of the German 
attempt to disseminate German kultur 
throughout the world. Now the Ameri- 
cans believe that they joined the war on 
the Allied side, because it was their 
mission to sow the seeds of democracy 
in the world and weed out German kultur, 
just as the followers of Lenin are bent 
upon the propagation of Bolshevism 
because they consider it as absolutely 


necessary for the good of the world. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that there is a wide difference 
between the American and the British 
democracy in the minds of individuals. 
The American democracy means nothing 
but the republican form of government. 
There are many Japanese who liaving 
studied in America unquestionably believe 
tint republicanism is the best form of 
government. 

It has been rumoured that the contents 
of the peace treaty with Austria were 
not known to the delegates of Rumania, 
one of the Allies, at the time the treaty 
was handed to the Austrian delegates for 
tlicir signature. Reports also have it that 
President Wilson refused fair treatment 
to the Rumanian delegates, because their 
country had not yet adopted a perfect 
democracy. Wc must not pass over this 
American propaganda without giving it 
serious attention. 

The great European war was waged by 
the Allies in their efforts to frustrate the 
Germanisation of the world. Not only 
the late war, but all the wars in the 
annals of human struggles have been 
let loose by the force which has dared 
to dominate other nations. It is the 
common aspirations of all the nations 
on earth to enjoy national independence, 
just as each individual desires for freedom. 
It must be acknowledged, therefore, 
that it is the wish of the majority of 
human beings to develop their civilisation 
along their particular lines. Accordingly 
if a nation dares to force its dogma 
upon another nation, the latter will rise 
in opposition to it. And yet in the face 
of all that history reveals, America is 
trying to coerce the world to adopt her 
own democracy. In this audacious attempt, 
the Americans are attacking the na- 
tionality of this country, conjointly with 
Great Britain who at present is powerless 
to dominate the world. 

Wc, Japanese, should take a resolute 
stand against their challenge and should 
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do everything in our power to safeguard 
our own nationality. Foreign critics may 
hurl all sorts of invectives against us, but 
we need not pay any attention to them. 
On the contrary, there should be no 
relaxation of our efforts in the repletion 
of the national .defence. Justice is the 
basic principle for both human and inter- 
national intercourse. There can not be 
two kinds of justice; one for the Occident 
and another for the Orient. What is just 
for the West must also be just for the 
East, and vice versa . Therefore, there is 
no warrantable interpretation that all 
things done by the Europeans arc just, 
and all things done by the Japanese are 
unjust. Inasmuch as the European and the 
American nations are determined to 
maintain their nationality, the Japanese 
must erfiploy all possible means to 
safeguard their nationality. 

Possibly both the Europeans and the 
Americans believe that the above-mention- 
ed literati of this country constitute the bulk 
of the Japanese nation or that they are 
influential to the degree of directing the 
thought of the Japanese as a whole 
against their time honored national spirit 
and that they have thereby necessarily 
prodded a radical change in the national 
mind. If this is the conviction which the 
Europeans and Americans hold concerning 
the present state of affairs in Japan, it 
goes without saying that their inevitable 
disillusion will cost them much. 

Recently I have had occasion to see a 
letter written by the late Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa, the founder of Keio University, 
written to his friend about 1897. In this 
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remarkable letter, the distinguished educa- 
tionist wrote the following: 

“ The funds for Keio University are 
running short. Will you kindly tell me 
wliat I shall do ? If no funds are forth- 
coming, I shall have to close the university. 
But I am grieved to sec many deplorable 
tendencies in this country. In the near 
future, the people will be troubled with a 
foreign war, while in the remote future 
the Japanese will suffer from the agitations 
for communism and republicanism. These 
will prove a great menace to this country, 
to avert which we must take adequate 
precautions. This is the reason why I 
should like to save the university, and it 
is also the reason why I want money 
sufficient to keep the institution, though 
I can not tell whether it is not a mere 
nightmare which haunts aged folk.” 

It is needless to say that the belief of 
the Japanese jjcople in their own nation- 
ality is as firm today as ever, while the 
so-called militaristic party in this country 
is no longer an influential body ; its 
following has steadily decreased of late 
years. But it is worthy of special notice 
that the Japanese have a grim determina- 
tion to safeguard their nationality at all 
costs. Conceding for argument’s sake 
that from the viewpoint of the Europeans 
and Americans the nationality of the 
Japanese is an unimportant consideration, 
there is no denying that it is the wish 
of the majority of the human races to 
give equal rights and privileges to the 
heterogenous elements on earth, so as to 
enable them to maintain their existence 
on an equal footing with the others. 
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The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the League of Nations 

By Tsurutaro Senga, L. L. D. 


Although the league of Nations was 
formed simultaneously with the conclusion 
of the Peace Treaty, it is still doubtful 
whether the United States will join it or 
not. If die docs not become a member, 
the League cannot but be reduced to a 
moribund state. Supposing, however, that 
she will enter it, we should like to be 
permitted to express our views upon the 
point, as to whether the League will really 
contribute to the happiness of mankind 
and to the maintenance of the peace of 
the world. 

Some people seem to consider the 
League of Nations useful. But judging 
from the text of the present covenant, wc 
think it cannot but be harmful to certain 
powers, though it may be very useful to 
others. First, one of the avowed objects 
of the League is to settle all international 
disputes by peaceful means as far as pos- 
sible. For this purpose it provides that 
no nation should appeal to arms or assume 
a defiant attitude toward the other party 
involved in the question. It takes upon 
itself the task of adjudging all such matters 
and rendering decisions which the parties 
concerned are in duty bound to submit to. 
But the difficulty is that international laws 
Hhve no prescribed rules and regulations 
fbr the guidance of the adjudicators. There 
is no standard whereby to decide the 
justice or otherwise of the claims of the 
litigating nations. 

For instance, there is no law to cover 
the case, where a certain power considers 
itself entitled for the sakrf of self-defence 
to intervene and prevent its neighbor from 
transferring or leasing to a third power a 
part of its own territory. To cite an 
example, the Russo-Japanese War was 
caused because Japan intervened between 


Russia and Korea. Russia under a certain 
pretext, intended to make an agreement 
with Korea in order to control certain 
parts of the latter's territory and there- 
by fulfil her own ambition to make 
Korea her tool and thus utilise, for naval 
ports, the Korean habours. Thereupon 
Japan was obliged to intervene, as such 
a state of affairs would extremely en- 
danger her own self preservation. Japan 
was anxious to solve the question as 
amicably as possible and conceded even so 
far as to agree to make the northern half 
of Korea the sphere of Russian influence, 
keeping the southern half for her own 
sphere of influence; but Russia would not 
listen to such a proposal and come to a 
peaceful settlement unless the whole of 
Korea was made her protectorate. Thus 
began the war. 

Supposing that the League of Nations 
was in existence at that time, would it 
have supported Japan ? Or would Russia 
have been permitted to lease Korea which 
unquestionably would have menaced both 
China and Japan and given Russia in the 
end the undisputed supremacy of the Far 
East? % 

The above is simply an instance of the 
kind and in all such important questions 
the views of publicists vary very much. 
Consequently though brought before the 
League of Nations, it is not certain how 
they would be solved. This is one of the 
defects of the League. Secondly, in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations it is 
prescribed that the internal affairs of a 
state shall not be brought before the 
League. This, at first sight may seem 
quite right, but it is not really so. Inter- 
national Law has noj laid down any definite 
distinction between internal and external 
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affairs; therefore there is a great conflict 
of views on the subject. How is the 
League to decide what belongs to internal 
affairs and what falls within its jurisdiction ? 

Thirdly the Covenant of the League of 
Nations prescribes that the Monroe Doc- 
trine shall be recognised and the League 
shall have no power to take any action 
which is in conflict with this doctrine. 
The so-called Monroe Doctrine is very 
very vague. The Message of President 
Monroe to the Congress declared, in a 
nutshell, that while the United States 
shall not interfere on one hand with the 
affairs of the European countries, the latter 
shall not be allowed, on the other, to 
interfere with the affairs of the American 
Continent. At that time no one thought 
about Asia, and therefore no words are 
mentioned in the message about the con- 
tinent of Asia. But considered from the 
present state of affairs, the spirit of Monroe 
makes us think it proper to substitute the 
expression 44 European countries ” with 
44 European and Asian countries ” or 
" countries outside of the American Con- 
tinent.” Thus according to one phase of 
the Monroe Doctrine, the United States is 
not to interfere with any country outside 
of the American Continent. Monroe's 
idea was that his country did not get 
itself involved in troubles outside of the 
American Continent ; that it did not go 
to war tor the sake of such troubles; and 
that it did not pursue the policy of ex- 
pansion beyond the American Continent. 
This should be the proper interpretation 
of the doctrine. But how. does the United 
States stand at present? Is she sticking 
to this doctrine? No, she has already 
broken the Monroe Doctrine by partici- 
pating in the Great War of Europe. She 
seized Philippine Islands by fighting with 
Spain. This usurpation of th<? Philippine 
Islands is indeed in opposition to the 
Monroe Doctrine. Again her present 
attempt to control the cables of the Pacific 
Ocean is nothing but a violation of the 
Doctrine. All these facts appear to show 


that the United States itself has abandoned 
the Monroe Doctrine. Then There is 
another phase of the Doctrine, which is 
not to allow any country outside of the 
American Continent to interfere with the 
affairs of the Continent. Monroe seems 
to liavc wished all countries outside of the 
American continent to take just the same 
United States, as she herself should take 
toward them. But now the attitude of 
the United States itself has become am- 
biguous, and it is not clear what attitude 
she desires other countries to take. There- 
fore whenever a new question comes up, 
the United States may refuse to have it 
brought before the League under the 
pretext of applying the Monroe Doctrine; 
and even supposing that it be brought 
forward, the League would find it very 
difficult to decide whether it is in accor- 
dance with the Monroe Doctrine or not. 

Fourthly, under such circumstances, in 
order lliat the League of Nations may 
decide all international troubles and effec- 
tively prevent war, it is necessary as a 
preliminary measure that all those im- 
portant and practical questions in inter- 
national law, should be solved by the 
League fairly, minutely and in progressive 
spirit. To sum up the questions to be 
solved, we may mention first the question 
when intervention is justifiable and when 
not, second the distinction between internal 
and external affairs, and third the question 
what is the Monroe Doctrine. These 
three questions are the most important of 
all and sccording to our view, the solution 
of the first question may crush rhe terri- 
torial ambition and unreasonable expan- 
sionist policies of nations. All country we 
think would be enabled reciprocally, 
through the solution of the second question, 
to treat equally the subjects of other 
countries. As to the their question the 
proper solution of the first and second 
questions would solve it ; rather in that 
case it would cease to be worth while to 
need consideration. 

If such solutions are possible, then there 
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would be no room for serious international 
complications and even in case when some 
complication occurs, the League would be 
able to arbitrate easily and fairly. There- 
fore we hold the view, that unless these 
prelimiuary problems are decided by the 
Covenant, the establishment of the League 


alone would be utterly useless, as it would 
lead only to recurrences of troubles. The 
result would be nothing else than the 
abuse of the League by one or two great 
powers in order to promote own self 
interests. 


India Enmeshed in Imperialism 

By Sukkkoua Karr, M. A. 


What is Europe? A puny state. 

A so-called Continent - would-be great; 

A part of the Earth? Why, so is a 
stone — 

But in my eyes, it is none. 

Where India sweats, ncath the lash of the 
Briton, 

That's the spot for the worldruling spider 
to sit on. 

There my eagles shall go — please note 
my candor — 

There uniting the power of Charlemagne 
and Alexander. 

— Hauptman in the Masque . 

When the European nations emerged 
from medieval darkness, a throbbing pas- 
sion of a new awakening was urging them 
to co-ordinate forces and factors in build- 
ing up a new nationalism that was to 
dominate the spirit of Europe, and India's 
position in the World-politics has been a 
very important factor in contribution to 
the growth of that nationalism. 

The rise and growth of this nationalism 
was due to various forces. With the 
increase of population a desire naturally 
is awakened to see that the food supply 
is insured for the growing population. 
Secondly, they try to develop the produc- 
tive capacity of the community by (a) 
intensive cultivation, and (b) by expansion. 
Thirdly, a time comes when they want to 
increase the wealth by extensive trade and 
commerce, profits from which can be 


secured through the control of trade routes* 
Modern nationalism, then, has been the 
product of all these forces — namely, (a) 
insurance of food supply, (b) development 
of productive capacity, (c) control of trade 
routes. 

The most important of all these forces 
is the control of trade routes around 
which have been staged severe struggles. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, the Mohammedans closed the ‘land 
route to India after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. This led to the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus, who was 
impelled by a desire to find a water route 
“ to shake the pagoda tree of India.” 

This begins a new era in the colonial 
system in which nationalism was nurtured. 
Modern nationalism has three characteristic 
stages — first, protection of industry; second, 
competition of the markets of the world, 
i. e. export of goods; third, the export of 
capital, which brought about the last 
inevitable war. 

It is then evident that the war was 
caused by the opportunity of exploitation 
of the industrially backward countries by 
the ruthless and extreme system of imperi- 
alism whose main pillar is capitalism. 

Possibility of India’s markets for the 
British goods was one of the main factors 
in industrial revolution in England. En-» 
gland became freetrader after she built up 
her industrial system through protection. 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
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of the arguments of the Coldenian School 
of Manchester, it is certain that England 
adopted the system of free-trade when 
she found it to her best interest, after 
having wrested a large part of her world 
empire from her competitors. 

The English went to India first to trade. 
From trade they secured the power of 
administration, when India, during the 
period of transition, was making an effort 
toward the reorganization of the political 
system. With the help of political control, 
which is a story of intrigue, fraud and 
forgery, the English have built up on a 
solid basis their own trade, commerce and 
industry. British policy in India is avowed- 
ly British trade. 

“ And so well is England’s position,” 
says Dr. Reinsch, u entrenched on account 
of the fact that all threads of the com- 
mercial system are in the liands of the 
British merchants, that it will be impossi- 
ble for any other nation to supersede 
British trade to any appreciable amount, 
so long as the industries of Great Britain 
and her commercial organisation retain 
their efficiency.” 

What an important position India occu- 
pies in the economic life of England will 
be evident from the declaration by Lord 
Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, who says: 

“ One-tenth of the entire trade of the 
British Empire passes through the seaports 
of India; and this sea-borne trade is more 
than one-third of the trade of the Empire 
outside the United Kingdom. It is greater 
tlian that of Australia and Canada com- 
bined, and within the Empire Indian sea- 
borne trade is second only to that of the 
United Kingdom. India has become the 
largest producer of food and raw materials 
in the Empire and the principal granary 
of Great Britain, the imports into the 
United Kingdom of wheat, meal and Hour 
from India exceeding those of Canada, and 
being double that of Australia.” 

India thus is the strongest pillar upon 
which the British Empire rests, and from 
the standpoint of India, the imperial policy 


to a great extent is formulated. 

“ India has” says Prince I-azarovich- 
Hrcbelianovich of Serbia in his “ The 
Orient Questions,” created “ the British 
Empire. Without India, England might 
be only the United Kingdom with some 
colonics in the Americas. But India and 
the protection of India, forced England to 
acquire Malta, Cyprus and Egypt; to seek 
the hegemony of the Eastern Mediterranean 
and its coasts, Suez and Red Sea; to 
acquire the Cape of Good Hope, the 
islands on the west coast of Africa, the 
islands and coast-line of the cast coast of 
Africa; to acquire possessions in the East 
Indian Archipelago, Burma, Singapore, 
Hongkong — to extend her dominion and 
colonics Australia and New Zealand. 
Without India, England would not have 
gone into the Southern Pacific, where, to- 
day, she watches with keen eyes the de- 
velopment around and at the Panama 
Canal.” 

It is due to India, Great Britain is able 
to control, rule, and exert spheres of 
influence over the following territories in 
Asia and near Asia: 

(a) Union of South Africa, German 
East Africa and Egypt (consummation of 
the idea of Cape to Cairo and Cairo to 
Calcutta Railroad thereby becomes a 
possibility); (b) Hedjas, a newly created 
independent Kingdom, under the mandate 
of Great Britain. This includes most of 
the F rench zone given by the Sykes-Picot 
treaty of 1916; (c) Mesopotamia; (d) 
Persia (Soviet Russia has long since re- 
nounced its interest in Northern Persia); 
(e) Beluchistan; (f) India; (g) Thibet; (h) 
Burma; (i) Malay Peninsula; (j) the 
Szechewcn and Yunan Provinces and the 
Kwantung region forming the littoral of 
Canton, China; (k) Hongkong; and (1) 
Wei-Hai-Wei. 

To safeguard the interests of these 
territories, Britain maintains strong strate- 
gic positions which encircle the globe. 

The Southern or Cape Route to the 
cast is well fortified. The stations of 
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Cape Town are Sierra Leone, St. Helena 
and Mauritius. Along the principal route 
of the Far East, there are heavily fortified 
stations, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Trincomabc, Singapore, Hong- 
kong and Wci-Hai-Wci. In Occanica 
there arc also fortifications at King 
George’s Sound, Thursday Island, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Auckland, Ilobart, Ade- 
laide, Wellington and other places. 

Thence eastward across the Pacific are 
more stations — Vancouver and Esquimalt 
in the Northern Pacific. Crossing the 
American Continent there is Halifax on 
the North Atlantic and southward the 
Bermudas and St. Lucia, Jamaica and 
other stations in the West Indias. In the 
Southwestern Atlantic, the Falkland Is- 
lands arc held by the British. 

The Indian Ocean is a point of strategy 
for naval action in the Western Pacific, in 


the South Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
It thus lias a direct influence over the 
defense of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. South Africa, India and Australia 
are at the three corners of the triangular 
Indian Ocean and India is at the vertex. 

India is the connecting link of all these 
fortresses, and she holds the thread of 
hegemony of the British Empire. 

While the Nations have been debating 
on the League of Nations, Great Britain 
was strengthening her control over Asia. 
Dismemberment of Turkey gives her an 
opportunity of extending the boundaries 
of India. And there is no one to dispute 
England's mastery over the territories 
extended from Cape to Cairo and Cairo 
to Calcutta. Such an expansion of im- 
perialism is only possible by perpetuating 
tlie rule over India. 


America and Japan 

By Soiio Tokutomt, Proprietor and 
Editor-in-Chief of The Kokutnin. 


The great world-war lias served to add 
to the influence of America in every direc- 
tion and to enhance her international 
status. Her pressure upon Japan, there- 
fore, has been the more rigorous. The 
prevailing Amcrican-Japanese question is 
not the simple problem of immigration in 
California, but rather a momentous issue, 
menacing the. national existence of this 
country. We heartily deplore the fact 
that the relations between America and 
Japan have been more seriously aggravated 
since the war. 

It needs no reiteration here that Japan 
has been in the past both assiduous and 
loyal in the promotion of friendship with 
America by seeking to reach an honest 
understanding with her and by trying to 
retain America’s good will. This accounts 
for the fact that Japan allowed America 


to annex the Hawaiian Islands with its 
one hundred thousand Japanese immigrants 
as well as the Philippines which arc peri- 
lously near Formosa. At the time when 
America proposed the neutralisation of the 
South Manchuria Railway, a move which 
threatened to nullify the fruits of our war 
with Russia, the safeguarding of her posi- 
tion by making arrangements directly with 
Russia was the most that Japan did. 

There is all the difference imaginable 
between the annexation of Korea by Japan 
and the occupation of the Philippines by 
America. If America had not occupied 
the Philippines, the independence of Ame- 
rica as well as her national existence 
would not have been affected in any wa y m t 
whereas Korea under any foreign domina- 
tion except that of Japan would have 
spelt ruin to this Country. The defence 
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of Korea is the defence of Japan ; Korea 
gone, and there would be no independence, 
no national existence for this country. 
This must be clear to all the people of 
the world, the Americans included, of 
course. 

Japan has all the while respected the 
susceptibilities of America. Though the 
American missionaries have resorted to 
movements in contravention of Japanese 
laws, the treatment given by the Japanese 
authorities to these spiritual leaders has 
been what one gives to a spoiled child. 
They have been humoured and indulged to 
an amazing extent ever since Korea has 
come under Japan. 

In 1908, when America had planned a 
cruise for a fleet of sixteen battleships to 
the Far East, the Japanese Government 
invited the fleet to Japan and extended to 
it a warm reception. This concourse of 
ships arrived at Yokohama October 18th 
and left the port on the 25 th of the same 
month. The enthusiastic welcome the 
American fleet received from the Japanese 
Government and the people may be under- 
stood from the letter sent by President 
Roosevelt to the Emperor Meiji. “ Every- 
where,” wrote the President, “ the Ame- 
rican fleet has received a welcome, but 
never has it been given a reception so 
cordial and so enthusiastic as it has been 
given in Japan.” 

About a month later, that is, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1908, important notes were 

exchanged between the American and the 
Japanese Governments regarding the 
maintenance of peace in. the Far East. 
These memorable notes provided that in 
order to encourage the free and peaceful 
development of the two countries in the 
Pacific, the status quo be maintained in the 
Far East; that the principle of equal op- 
portunity be maintained in China; and 
further that in case of an emergency, 
views be exchanged between the two 
Governments so as to effect satisfactory 
negotiations.. 

This was indeed a negative arrangement 


creating no new development in the situa- 
tion, but it was thought that it would 
ensure perpetual friendship between the two 
countries. 

During the great European war, or, 
more particularly speaking, in July, 1917, 
the Japanese Government sent Viscount 
Ishii to America who succeeded in con- 
cluding the famous Ishii-Lanshing Agree- 
ment. 

The Agreement provides that both the 
American and the Japanese Governments 
acknowledge the special relations between 
their countries and propinquous territories, 
and that therefore the American Govern- 
ment recognises that Japan has special 
interests in China, especially in those parts 
of China contiguous to the territory of 
Japan. 

This Agreement lias been given whole- 
hearted approval by the Japanese people, 
since through it the American Government 
lias recognised Japan's special position in 
China. However, the American Govern- 
ment has refused to translate the Agree- 
ment into action, giving 110 recognition, in 
fact, to Jajianese special position in China. 
Wliat is more serious, America lias gone 
a step further, and has behaved as though 
she, being an old republic, holds by right 
a special position in China, the young 
republic. 

This may be due to a request from the 
Chinese Government but, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that America has long regarded 
China as her special sphere of activity, in 
which she will figure in the most important 
role. 

America is not content with her activity 
in China, but she has tried to dominate 
Siberia as well. It is no new story, that 
America used her power to secure the 
control of the Siberian Railways as well 
as to get for herself enormous concessions 
in that part of Russia. For instance, Elihu 
Root and his party proceeded direct to 
Siberia without so much as touching this 
country en route . From Siberia he pro- 
ceeded to the Russian capital. There he 
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planned to ! conclude an economic league 
between America and Russia. Considering 
this it is easy to imagine the motive of 
Colonel Steven’s expedition to Siberia, 
with a staff of two hundred railway experts. 

At the close of the great war, America 
proposed a joint expedition to Siberia un- 
der the pretext of giving relief to the 
Czecho-Slovaks. But when she withdrew 
her troops from Siberia, she failed to con- 
sult the Japanese Government and did not 
even notify Japan of her evacuation until 
it had been completed. It is true that 
the American diplomacy has always been 
marked with audacity, but the Japanese 
did not expect that their cooperator would 
act contrary to the spirit of cooperation. 
The self-assertiveness of the Americans 
may be forgiven as long as it docs not 
force trouble upon other nations, but it is 
quite unwarrantable for the Americans to 
attempt to compel other nations to obey 
them. 

America regards both North and South 
America to be within the sphere of her 
Monroe Doctrine. Being not content with 
this territory alone it appears that she is 
trying to include Asia in the purview of 
the Monroe Doctrine. This is the reason 
why she is conscious that Japan is an 
obstacle which must be sooner or later 
removed. 

As for the so-called Shantung question, 
it was a drama staged by the Chinese 
diplomats, Dr. Wellington Koo, and Wang 
Chcngting in conjunction with Mr. Lansing, 
the then American Secretary of State. 
But the drama proved a miserable failure 
at the Peace Conference of Versailles. 
This is due hot so much to the diplomatic 
victory of this country, as to the fact 
that the question is too clear to admit of 
controversy. 

It may be seen from the above-mentioned 
fact that the anti-Japanese feeling in 
America is deep-rooted and far-reaching. 
It is not an endemic limited to California 
alone, nor is it an epidemic destined for 
a short duration. 


If we take a calm survey free from 
all prejudices, we shall be able at Once 
to see the relations prevailing between 
America and Japan in their true perspective. 
There can be ho whitewashing of the 
fact that the relations between America 
and Japan arc anything but smooth and 
friendly. Americans arc carrying on 
their anti-Japanese agitation not only in 
their country, but furthermore in the 
foreign countries too. In their national 
policy they are determined to exclude the 
Japanese immigrants, and their international 
policy is bent upon the exclusion of the 
Japanese people as a whole. 

"Some may contend that the anti- 
Japmese agitation is evidenced only 
among the laborers and among those 
demagogues who are catering to the 
prejudices of the laborers so as to gain 
their influence. 

Others may say that the anti -Japanese 
sentiments are confined to the Republican 
ranks — the out and out nationalists — while 
scarcely a vestige of the anti-Japanese 
thought exists in the minds of the Democ- 
ratic i>arty. 

The contentions are fairly plausible, 
and we arc also aware that there may 
exist various sorts of reasons for the 
anti-Japanese movement in America. But 
we also know that the anti-Japanese 
agitation is now nation-wide in America. 
Furthermore we know that the anti- 
Japanese agitation in America is not 
based upon flimsy sentiments, but on the 
contrary on a national impulse. Wc can 
not help, therefore, feeling that the 
relations between America and Japan are 
growing to be not unlike those that 
subsisted between Persia and Greece and 
between Carthage and Rome in ancient 
times, and in later times between France 
and Germany, Russia and Britain; — 
countries whose ambition for national 
development and expansion precipitated 
disastrous wart. Will this ominous ten- 
dency be checked and effectively so by 
an usual hand-shake, a complimentary 
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koutous; or a sycophantical policy? 

Promoters of friendship between America 
and Japan are emphasizing the necessity 
of a conciliation and compromise. Cer- 
tainly their efforts call for admiration, 
but shall we suggest tliat their efforts 
will be abortive until both sides have 
something to concede. Now what has 
Japan conceded to America? It will be 
seen on a reference to the history of 
Japan’s diplomacy that she has approved 
of almost all the proposals made by 
America. It is true tliat the Jajianc.se 
Government lias some times made 
representations to the Washington Govern- 
ment, but none of these representations 
have been given a fair hearing by the 
latter, while this nation has been com] idled 
to pocket heaps of insults. I11 short, the 
policy of Japan toward America has 
invariably been marked by concession, 
while the American attitude toward this 
country lias been out and out high-handed- 
ness. Is it then possible to expect any 
mutual concession or compromise between 
America and Japan? 

In order to humor America and to 
win her favor, and what is more, to obey 
her dictates, we have thrown off our 
overcoats, and then our coats too. Now 
all tliat remains on our body is under- 
wear and skin. Arc the Americans going 
to snatch from us our underwear and 
then finally force us to peel oft our skin 
too ? The prevailing question between 
America and Japan is no problem of 
prestige or amour propre % but quite to 
the contrary it is the serious issue of a 
national existence for this country. 

A plea may be offered for the sake of 
America that the mammoth naval program 
of America is intended for gaining naval 
supremacy over Great Britain. This may 
be true. However, ever since Colond 
Roosevelt was elected President, why 
has America found it necessary to expand 
her Pacific fleet? Again for what purpose 
lias she excavated the Panama Canal ? 
And why does she hold absolute control 


of the Canal herself? Further, why are 
influential Senators such as Lodge 
and Smith advocating the necessity of 
constructing a big Pacific fleet ? And 
again, Secretary Daniels of the Navy has 
proposed to Congress that Pearl Harbour 
of Hawaii be extended so as to give 
accommodation for all the Pacific fleet; 
that a repair dock and shipbuilding yard 
be established at Guam; that Santiago be 
made the naval training base for the 
south; that bases for destroyers be 
established at Los Angeles ami Astoria, 
and further that a fuel station be estab- 
lished in Alaska. In making such pro- 
posals, by what motives has the Secretary 
been actuated ? There i ? 5 no denying that 
all these new equipments arc intended for 
a remarkable extension of the Pacific 
fleet. 

What is more significant is that America 
has begun to establish great military 
works on the Pacific coasts at an estimated 
cost of three hundred million yen the 
construction of which will be spread 
over five years. Why are such big 
military plants necessary for America ? 
I11 January, 1921, America is going to 
hold a big naval manoeuvre in the Pacific. 
Again for what purpose ? We can not 
help thinking that the naval program of 
America is not designed against Britain 
alone. 

The unpleasant situations in the world 
have been aggravated by the great war. 
It is often said that the world war lias been 
waged to end all future wars, but in 
reality, it lias laid a number of seeds 
for future wars, seeds too easily nurtured 
by rancour. Under these circumstances, 
we can not believe that America alone 
lias escaped the world tendency and has 
been able to transform itself into a happy 
paradise, because America is propagating 
the gospel of peace on the one hand, 
while on the other she is doing everything 
in her power to extend her armaments on a 
mammoth scale. What is the purpose of 
these armaments ? Are they for ornament 
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or have they become the American hobby ? 
Or are they to satisfy America's vanity? 
Certainly not. We cannot believe that 
any one of these is the ultimate object. 

It is inevitable that we should feel 
pressure of the American Navy whether 
it be intentional or not on the part of the 
Americans. We cannot console ourselves 
with the make-believe profession that the 
extension of the American Navy is design- 
ed against the British Navy alone. 

The first secret of dealing successfully 
with the international situation is not to 
deceive oneself. The second one is not 
to deceive others. It will never do for 
us to carry out the policy of an oppor- 
tunist, by idealising America; simply be- 
cause wc do not like to believe otherwise. 
Nor will it do for us to conceal the true 
state of affairs in our country and deceive 
the Americans, letting honeyed words fall 
from our lips simply because wc do not 
like to do otherwise. Present fact as fact. 
If fact be taken as fact the present rela- 
tions between America and Japan do not 
warrant an optimistic view, notwithstand- 
ing the assertions of the pro-Americans 
and the pro-Japanese to the contrary. 

Let me tell the Americans frankly and 
candidly, whether they be anti- Japanese 
or pro-Japanese. It is true that there arc 
a few admirers of Germany in this country 
as there arc in other countries. It is also 
true that there are some admirers of Eng- 
land and America in this country. But 
the majority of the people do not look 
upon German militarism as an ideal, nei- 
ther do they regard American democracy 
as being an ideal. The most powerful 
influence in Japan does not rest with the 
bigoted militarists, nor with the frivolous 
pro-American or the pro-British advocates 
in this country ; but it rests with the ma- 
jority of the nationals who are sound and 
sane in their principles. The Japanese 


nationals arc not Germanised, nor are they 
Americanised. They are sticking fast to 
their own Japanese nationality and arc as- 
siduously endeavoring to develop it to the 
point of perfection. 

If any nation, therefore, should dare to 
trample upon the prestige of the Japanese 
and to destroy their interests, they should 
reckon with the Japanese nation as a whole 
but not with the Japanese militarists. That 
which is of supreme importance to the 
Japanese as a nation is neither Germany, 
nor Great Britain, nor America, but their 
own country Japan. The so-called mili- 
tarists and pro-Americans in this country 
arc a mere fraction of the people. 

The Japanese arc a peaceful nation, 
peace being dearer to them than anything 
else in the world. They arc always for- 
bearing in spirit. But it must be remem- 
bered that they have courage enough to 
defend the cause of justice. Therefore so 
long as America refrains from challenging 
this moral courage of the Japanese, the 
relations between America and Japan 
will proceed smoothly and friendly. We 
do not expect much of the American 
people. But if they arc as true to Chris- 
tian ideals as they certainly profess to be, 
we implore them to make a practical 
application of the fundamental teaching of 
Christ “ Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you ” to this inter- 
national situation. This is the key — which 
should padlock the two nations in a never 
ending friendship. 

We do not ask America for more than 
an equal treatment with other nations; 
to borrow the expression of Dr. Sydney 
Gulick, the “ same treatment with the 
Turks, Persians, Russian Tartars, Mexicans, 
Zulus,’ Hottcnttots, and Kaffirs.” Should 
the Americans deny to the Japanese na- 
tion the treatment given to the other 
nations ? 
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How Professor Fenollosa Came to Appreciate 
the Art of Japan. 

By Viscount Kkntako Kankko. 

(An Address delivered at the unveiling ceremony of tlie inonuiiient in 
Jionour of Professor Fenollosa in the compounds of the 
Tokyo Fine Art School, Uycno Park.) 


I have been asked by the Committee 
to speak concerning Professor Fenollosa in 
whose honor we are assembled here today 
to unveil a monument. But I am afraid 
that it would take too long a time for 
me to tell you all about how much the 
late Professor has contributed to the 
cause of art in this country. I think 
however tliat I was the first among the 
Japanese to make the acquaintance of 
Professor Fenollosa. I had the pleasure 
of enjoying his friendship for no less 
than twenty-eight years. 

It was in June 1878 that I graduated 
from the Harvard Law College; the same 
year Mr. Fenollosa graduated from the 
College of Literature at this well known 
university. But strange as it may seem 
we had never met. A few days after 
the graduation a friend in Boston invited 
me to dinner and it was at this friend's 
house that I found Mr. and Mrs. Feno- 
llosa. The host introduced him to ine as 
one of the new graduates who was going 
to Japan as a professsr of Literature, 
liaving been engaged by the Tokyo 
Imperial University. So I think I was 
the first Japanese to make his acquaintance 
in America before he came over to this 
country. He also said that I was the 
only Japanese whom he knew at that 
time. 

Professor Fenollosa came to this country 
two ships earlier than I. *Upon my 
return, I called on him. He was then 
living in an official residence on Kai-Zaka 
in Hongo ward, Tokyo. 

I shall make a brief survey of his 
invaluable services to tlie cause \>f Japan- 


ese art, and confine my lecture gn this 
occasion to his contributions so far as they 
concerned the introduction of our art to 
the outside world. 

One Sunday, about a year after his 
arrival in this country, I called on him.' 
I found his room crowded with half a 
dozen curio-dealers each of whom had 
brought a large bundle. One dozen 
pictures had been hanging on the walls of 
the room, which the Professor had been 
interest. He said to me that he had 
bought the kakemonos while he was 
looking at with a keen taking a stroll 
through Kotokuji street, believing them to 
be the masterpieces of Japanese art. At 
that time, the Kotokuji street was lined 
with curio shops on both sides. He added 
that the curio-dealers had come that day too 
with their stock. lie asked for my judg- 
ment on the merits of the pictures which 
hung on the walls. I was rather a stranger 
to art, but fortunately I had had frequent 
opportunities of seeing and handling 
pictures at home as my father was very 
fond of pictures and often told me to 
hang them for him. The names of such 
masters as Shubun, Motonobu, Tanyu, 
Okyo, and Keibun were not unknown to 
me, as I had often heard my father’s talks 
on Japanese painting. 

I could therefore judge whether the 
pictures collected by the Professor were 
genuine or spurious. I told him that the 
majority of his collection were spurious 
ones, and advised him not to buy them, as 
they were by no means representative of 
Japanese art. Thereupon, the Professor 
asked 111c how he could recognise the 
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genuine pictures, and if there was a 
connoisseur. But there was no connoisseur 
simply because of the fact that there 
was but a scanty demand for pictures 
and other objects of art in those days 
which had hardly emerged from the 
turbulent period consequent upon the 
Restoration. 

At that time many artists toiled hard 
to eke out their living, there being no time 
left for them to devote their attention 
to the paintings. For instance, Mr. 
Zeshin Shibata was then painting fans 
for the restaurants which used to distribute 
them gratis among their customers, 
getting 25 sen per fan. Again Mr. Gaho 
Hashimoto was in the service of the 
Hydrographical Department of the Navy, 
his daily wages being 25 sen. And still 
again, Mr. Hogai Kano had no regular 
employment, while Mr. Masao Gejo was 
also in the service of the Navy, as a 
paymaster. They were the great masters 
of the Meiji Era, their works being repre- 
sentative of the art of that period. And 
yet they could not support themselves as 
painters when Fcnollosa came to this 
country. 

Such being the ease, I could not recom- 
mend any picture connoisseur to the Pro- 
fessor. Therefore, I suggested to him a 
plan by which to improve his knowledge 
of painting, and that was to see a repre- 
sentative collection of Japanese and Chinese 
pictures. Of course, there was no museum 
or picture gallery in Japan at tliat time. 
So I introduced him to Lord Nagahiro 
Kuroda, the grandfather of the present 
Marquis, and asked him to show the 
Professor his collection of pictures. 

Lord Kuroda was not only a connoisseur, 
but a painter himself, drawing excellent 
pictures. He was kind enough to grant 
my request. One day 1 took the Professor 
and Mrs. Fcnollosa to Lord Kuroda's 
residence and he showed the Professor 
about ten pictures by Okyo, Keibun, and 
Tanyu. The Professor was struck by the 
sight of those pictures. lie said that tlicy 


opened his eyes on Japanese arts and tliat 
he would not buy the pictures from the 
curio-dealers in Kotokuji street any more. 

The Professor was immensely delighted 
when lie learnt that there were even more 
fine pictures which would be shown to him 
afterwards. About a week later, I took 
him again to Lord Kuroda’s house, 
where he was shown about a dozen 
pictures of Sesshu, Shubun, and other 
masters. Mr. Fcnollosa was convinced that 
Japan abounded in great pictures. At our 
third visit to Lord Kuroda's the Pro- 
fessor was shown the pictures by Chinese 
masters, such as Tsung Yuan, I dang Kai f 
and Emperor Chitsung, whose famous 
pictures simply electrified the Professor. 
He realised tliat his past method was a 
mistaken one and asked ine how to study 
Japanese .art. Thereupon I recommended 
Mr. Nagao Ariga, who was versed in 
Japanese and Chinese classics as well as 
in English, though he was then a pupil of 
the Professor. I told the Professor to 
make Mr. Ariga translate all important 
chapters, bearing upon art from the history 
of Japan. 

As for the theory of painting, I recom- 
mended to him the “ Garon,” a book on 
the Chinese painting. F or about six 
months after that, lie did not buy a single 
picture. One day he called upon me and 
showed me a leaflet, saying that lie had 
discovered the secret of the study of 
Japanese art. It was a chronological table 
of Japanese and Chinese artists compared 
with the European painters. Therefore 
when we glanced over it we were able to 
see at once when masters like Shubun, 
Sesshu Kano, Keibun and Okyo were born 
and died and to compare them with such 
European masters as Raphael Angells, 
Fischer, and Eugel. 

This valuable table is quite likely to be 
in the hands of the professor’s family. 

lie also brought another table, classify 1 
ing various schools of Japanese painting. 
It was a genealogical tree of the jiaintcrs 
in Japan. It showed who was the founder 
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of such ami such a school, who were his 
noted disciples, and who were his succes- 
sors. 

The Professor told me that these tables 
were compiled with the assistance of 
Messrs. Nagao Ariga and Mayori Kuro- 
kawa, joyfully adding that he would make 
his study of Japanese art by these tables. 

At that time, there was neither a mu- 
seum, nor a gallery, nor an exhibition. 
So he was obliged to visit old temples 
and the residences of nobles to see the 
pictures done by the old masters. On such 
occasions, Messrs. Ariga and Miyaoka 
acted as his interpreters. Indeed such was 
his zeal for paintings that all his spare 
time was devoted to visiting old temples 
and the residences of nobles not only in 
Tokyo but in Kyoto, Osaka, and in other 
parts of this country. 

It was entirely due to his memorial to 
the government that the Government decid- 
ed to establish the Fine Art School of 
Tokyo. In about 1887, Baron Hamao, and 
the late Mr. Kakuzo Okakura were order- 
ed by the Government to Europe where 
they inspected the representative museums 
and galleries in the various countries. 

When the Fine Art School of Tokyo 
was established, Professor Fenollosa was 
appointed a lecturer and gave lectures on 
aesthetics. His activity was not limited 
to the school and . the University alone. 
He rendered invaluable services to Japan, 
and there are many things which relate 
his activity. But I shall omit them for 
fear that it will take too much time to 
tell them. 

It was during his first sojourn in Ja^in 
tliat he began to write his short history 
of the fine art in the Far East, for the 
purpose of introducing Japanese art to the 
outside world. When his term of office 
expired, he returned to Amurica, where 
he continued his study of the Japanese art. 

. On his second visit to this country, he 
lived next door to the official residence of 
the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
As it was very near to my house, the 


exchange of our visits grew more frequent. 
By this time he had become so well 
acquainted with Japanese paintings that he 
began to paint Japanese pictures himself. 
It was at this time that he borrowed a 
picture of “ Jurojin '* from Marquis Hachi- 
suka and copied it. His reproduction was 
a fine success. After a stay of a few 
years, lie returned to America. 

Upon the outbreak of the Russo-Japan- 
ese war, I was sent to America on a 
certain mission by the Government. Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa was then living in a lodg- 
ing house in New York, and came to see 
me when he learnt of my visit to America. 
Our conversation was naturally centered 
on the war between Japan and Russia. 

Later, when I saw the late President 
Roosevelt, he saked me if I knew Profes- 
sor Fenollosa. My reply was in the 
affirmative. The President then proposed 
to invite the Professor to the White House 
and ask him to give a lecture on Japanese 
art before a select circle of Washington 
.society in order to win their sympathy 
for Japan. As I accepted his proposal 
with deep appreciation, the President at 
once wrote to Professor Fenollosa and 
asked him to give a lecture at a meeting 
of the ladies and gentlemen of Washington. 
It may not be too much to say tliat his 
lecture delivered at the White House 
exercised no small influence upon the atti- 
tude of the Americans toward the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Later on when he called upon me, he 
brought with him the manuscripts of his 
history 011 the Oriental fine art, but he 
said tliat they were still incomplete for 
publication. 

In accordance with his request, I intro- 
duced him to various universities and 
associations, where Professor Fenollosa 
delivered many lectures on the fine art of 
Japan, by which he made his fellow- 
countrymen acquainted with the cultural 
side of Japan. 

Before my return to Japan after the 
conclusion of the war, I called upon him 
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at hi’s lodgings, where I found a pile of 
research materials. I was told that it was 
his first intention to limit his history of 
the Oriental fine art to Japan only, but as 
he studied on he found it necessary to 
cover China also. Pointing to the pile he 
said that they were largely those bearing 
upon the fine art in China, borrowed from 
a German Professor of Columbia University. 
I was told that the German Professor made 
an exclusive study of philosophy, being at 
the head of the department of philosophy 
and was well versed in Chinese art. 

Further, Professor Fcnollosa told me 
tliat he was going to Europe with those 
manuscripts to make necessary addition 
and improvement by studying at the 
European museums. On his return from 
Europe he would publish his works in 
New York. 

I encouraged him and wished him suc- 
cess in his great enterprise. I left New 
York in October, 1905, when he was kind 
enough to see me off at the station. This 
proved to be the last time that I shook 
hands with him. 

Soon after this Professor Fcnollosa went 
to Europe. But the tour was a most 
pathetic one, because on the eve of his 
departure for America, having finished his 
researches, he was attacked by cerebral 
hemorrhage to which he succumbed. This 
was in 1908. 

I made my first acquaintance with him 
in America in 1878 and had the last 
handshake with him in October, 1905, at 
the Central Station in New York. When 
I remember my long and constant friend- 
ship with him, before the monument erected 
in his memory, my heart becomes over- 
whelmed with sorrow. 

Before closing my address, let me again 
have a word upon the valuable services 
rendered by Professor Fcnollosa to Japan. 
If there had been no Fcnollosa, perhaps 
the Japanese fine art would not have 
been known to the outside world, as it is 
now. Be it remembered in this connection, 
that the words, fine art, were foreign to 
our people in 1878. Indeed there was 


no word in the Japanese language 
corresponding to the fine art at that 
time. 

Who would have imagined that the 
pictures picked up by Professor Fcnollosa 
would prove an enliving stimulus to the 
development and popularisation of Japanese 
fine art? Therefore the Japanese nation 
should never forget the services rendered 
by him to the cause of their fine art, 
the priceless heirloom handed down from 
their forefathers. It was entirely due to 
the earnest efforts of Professor Fcnollosa 
that Japanese art has been introduced to 
the outside world and is now enjoying 
its hearty appreciation, to say nothing of 
the Fine Art School of Tokyo which 
was established at his instance, as well 
as of hundreds of artists trained at the 
Institution. 

It is my firm conviction tliat the 
Europeans and the Americans have come 
to understand and appreciate Japanese fine 
art through the lectures and essays of 
Professor Fcnollosa. In this connection, 
it may be well for us to remember that 
the Professor introduced the fine art of 
Japan to America first, through America 
to the rest of the world. Therefore, we, 
the Japanese, should feel extremely 
grateful to him; because lie made Japanese 
Fine Art known all over the civilized 
world. 

I have no doubt But that so long as 
this monument stands in the garden of 
the Tokyo Fine Art School, so long 
will the friendship between America and 
Japan remain cemented adamantine, and 
their intercourse as pleasant as the artistic 
bonds which bind America and Japan, 
thanks to the Professor’s efforts. 

This monument, unveiled today in 
memory of Professor Fenollosa, may be 
a piece of stone, but it .will prove a 
powerful link in the bonds uniting the 
two natiorifc on each side, of the Pacific. 
And I think that it has been erected at 
a most opportune moment. This is the 
reason why I have indulged in paying 
tribute to the memory of Professor 
Fcnollosa (Cheers , 
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Henry P. Bowie, Skilled in our 
Art and Calligraphy. 

By Masujtro Honda, L. H. D. 


The Kokufii or National Poetry- Art- 
Calligraphy Association, o-ganized by 
Ilaruchiyo Uji for the purpose of foster- 
ing the Japanese spirit or yatnato-damashii 
through the cultivation of these genteel 
accomplishments, presented in December, 
1919, a hanging scroll each to T. I. M. s, 
the Emperor and the Empress anil It. I. 
II. the Crown Prince, through Viscount 
Hatano, Minister of the Imperial House- 
hold. The scroll contained three tanka 
poems beginning with the three different 
ideographs standing for yaniato-damashii , 
composed by Mr. Uji and written in the 
revsho calligraphy by Mr. Bowie. Among 
the patrons of the Association we find 
the name of this American artist and 
connoisseur, besides Japanese representa- 
tives of aristocracy, of the learned pro- 
fessions, of poetry and art, and of other 
public interests. The Association has 
issued a pamphlet soliciting subscriptions 
to be used in donating duplicates of the 
scroll to the Japanese schools of all grades. 
In this pamphlet Mr. Bowie is described 
as follows: 

Though born in a foreign land, Mr. 
Henry P. Bowie is a gentleman who 
reveres our Imperial House, admires our 
national character and understands and 
appreciates the true spirit of Japan. lie 
comes from San Mateo, California, U. S. 
A. He lias once represented that State as 
.a Congressman. When at home he prac- 
tises law. As there is no need of his 
relying upon his profession for a living, 
he lias for many years directed his attention 
to Oriental Culture, finding particular 
interest in Japanese art and Chinese cal- 
ligraphy. His first master in the art of 


brush-writing (25 years ago) was the 
famous Ichiroku Iwaya of Tokyo; later he 
studied the same with Ko-u Tsuji and 
Ko-niu Kimura and is skilled in both the 
kats/10 or square style and the reis/10 or 
flowing style. His first master in painting 
was Torci Nishikawa of Kyoto; since 
coming to Tokyo he has studied with 
Bciscn Kubota, Sckko Shimada, Bokuscn 
Shimada and others; his attainments in 
this line cover all the three fields of 
11 flowers-and-birds,” “ mountains-and-wa- 
ters ” and “ human-figures ” (portrait paint- 
ing). VII is artwork was graciously re- 
cognized and accepted by the Mciji Emper- 
or and the Empress. Awards were often 
given him at the various Japanese Art 
exhibitions. 

Mr. Bowie’s first visit to Japan was in 
1S93, ;in d in October, 1918, he came to 
this country for the sixth time (staying in 
Tokyo until his return home in October, 
1920). Whether in America or in Japan 
he has never relinquished the practise of 
his art and calligraphy. Aside from this 
he has through all these years been study- 
ing the Japanese language, (the etymology 
of the Chinese ideographs) and Japanese 
arts and crafts in general. But this is 
only one side of his personality. Tliercx 
is another, which is that lie has been a 
staunch friend of Japan (ever since he 
first read about this country in Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s writings). Our late Emperor 
decorated him with the Fourth Class of 
the Rising Sun and the present Majesty 
raised it to the Third Class. This was in 
recognition of the meritorious services 
rendered Japan by Mr. Bowie. 

For instance, . he was instrumental in 
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organizing the Japan Society of San Fran- 
cisco, of which he was President for eight 
consecutive years. In this capacity and 
in others he has done much to smoothc 
the relations of the Americans and the 
Japanese in California. It was lie who 
appealed to the public opinion and senti- 


ment of that State concerning the Japan- 
ese school children question, the question 
of the Japanese ownership of land, and 
the like. After the Russo-Japanese war, 
a triumphal arch was erected before his 
house at San Mateo to congratulate and 
commemorate Japan’s victory in a per- 



loiur Ideographs in the Reisho Style Mean : Pare Light is I-ovable. As a Framed 
Decoration of a Room, the Expression Suggests the Esthetic Qualities of the Hmsc 
or its Surroundings. 


manent way. It was 
of purely Jaimne.se 
architecture, and all 
the materials and arti- 
sans went from this 
country. The unveil- 
ing of this memorial 
structure was done by 
Viscount Shibusawa, 
the leader of the 
business men’s party 
then on a tour through 
the United States. 

The members of the 
party were all invited 
Jto attend this cere- 
mony. When our 
late Emperor died 
Mr. Bowie delivered 
a speech on the life 
and work of the 
Mciji Tenn5 before 
thousands of men and 
women of all natio- 
nalities, who had MV* Henry P. Bowie on the Eve of leaving 
gathered in one of the Tokyo for America. 



largest theatres of San 
Francisco to do honor 
to our late Majesty. 
Mr. Bowie probably 
was the first American 
who was able to ex- 
pound the unique re- 
lationship existing 
between the Ruling 
House and the people 
of Japan. 

A few more facts 
may be added here 
by the present writer, 
who has inserted some 
in formation al ready 
in the above quota- 
tions. Mr. Bowie’s 
parents went to the 
United States from 
Scotland when he 
was a young child. 
His father was a 
surgeon in the British 
Navy and his ship 
was oneiof the earliets 
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vessels of any nationality 
to steer through the 
Golden Gate when Cali- 
fornia began to attract 
the world’s attention. Mr. 
Bowie’s father resigned his 
post in 1848 and six years 
later from Baltimore the 
Bowies removed to San 
Francisco where Dr. 
Bowie practised medicine. 
In 1855 the little Bowie 
made his first acquaintance 
with a Japanese, the well 
known Joseph^I Ieco, / who 
used to bring messages to 
Dr. Bowie from Beverley 
Sanders, a collector at 
the Port of San F rancisco. 
Mr. Bowie, now over 70 
years of age, still remem- 
bers how this strange 
Japanese boy drew a 
picture of sampan to 
amuse himself, the Ame- 
rican boy. When the 
Lords Oguri and Mura- 
gaki's mission went to 
Washington several years 
later, Mr. Bowie was at 
Georgetown College and 
saw Heco act as an inter- 
preter for the two-sworded 
top-knotted samurai . This 
last mentioned incident 
Mr. Bowie recounted to 
the Asiatic Society of 
Japan last year, when 
President Katnada of the* 
Kei-o University read a 
paper at the American 
Embassy, Tokyo, on Lord 
Muragaki’s* diary of 
that mission. Curiously 
enough, the two volumes 
of Joseph Heco's Ameri- 
can diary were found in 
the possession of “ Mr. 
James at Shinagawa ” 



when Mr. Bowie came to 
Japan for the first time. 

“ On the Laws of Japan- 
ese Painting," which Mr. 
Bowie wrote and publi- 
shed in San Francisco a 
few years ago, embodies 
the results of his quarter 
of a century's study and 
practise of the Shijo and 
Kano schools of Japanese 
art. Both styles are il- 
lustrated by the kakemono 
pictures which are repro- 
duced in these columns and 
which he made specially 
for the writer as farewell 
gifts. The picture of 
Takayama Hikokuro, a 
fervent royalist, who is 
seen bowing with his face 
turned toward the Imperial 
Palace, at the foot of the 
Sanjri Bridge, Kyoto, is 
according to the Shijo 
School. This school origi- 
nated in that ancient 
capital and it was this 
school that began to draw 
from life. This picture is 
indeed a life-like study of 
a Japanese in whose bosom 
smouldered a volcanic 
indignation against the 
feudal eclipse of an Im- 
perial Luminary. The 
black-and-white or India- 
ink picture of sansui or 
“ mountains -and - waters ” 
is according to the Kano 
school which was pat- 
ronised by the succes- 
sive courts of the Sho- 
guns from the time of 

A Haiku line reading: Getsp- 
zen ni Niju-hasshuku Hoabi no 
Ume. It means that white plum 
blossoms in a moon-light night 
look like 28 constellations of stars. 
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the Ashikagas at Kyoto. 
This particular work 
illustrates the principle 
of hatsuboku (pohmoh 
in Chinese) or “ bold 
ink-spreading” in the 
canons of Chinese art. 
The horizontal piece of 
calligraphy shows Mr. 
Bowie’s skill in writing 
an elegant hand in the 
reisho style, while the 
kakemono writing repre- 
sents both his ability to 
compose haiku or 17 
syl table Japanese poems 
and his beautiful hand- 
writing of Chinese and 
Japanese letters in a 
cursive style. Gaho 
Hashimoto, the greatest 
exponent of the neo- 
Kano or Bijutsu-in 
school of Japanese art, 
was Mr. Bowie's last 
master. Baicn Sato, 
who is giving lessons in 
calligraphy to Japanese 
and Occidental pupils in 
Tokyo and Yokohama, 
continued to write copy 
books for Mr. Bowie 
till he sailed for Ame- 
rica. During the pre- 
sent sojourn in * his 
country he may find time 
to write another volume 
on liis art experiences 
and impressions while 
in Japan. 

Notes on the pictures : {7 he 

ftcturc-at the Left) A Land- 
sea^ Kakcnior.o in the Kano 
Style, Illustrative of th': lVin- 
ciplc of Hold Ink-Spreading in 
llie Chinese Art. • 

{The picture at the Right ) : 

A Shijo School Picture of 
Tukayama IlikokurS, a Devoted 
Royalist and Anti-Feudal Patri- 
ot, Bowing and Doing Homage 
to the Imperial Palace. 
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There is yet another branch of the Far 
Eastern lore in which Mr. Bowie has 
acquired no small amount of knowledge. 
The etymology of ideographs, called by 
sinologues setsunwn or ,f interpreting their 
component parts,” is a study of endless 
interest as the Chinese characters comprise 
three different origins, namely, convention- 
alized forms of objects, compounds of 
pictures conveying meanings, and words 
standing for sounds and not based on 
ideas or objects. Through writings by 
Chusliu Takata, perhaps the greatest 
living Japanese authority on setsumon , Mr. 
Bowie has learned what a great majority 
of the Japanese, Korean and Chinese people 
do not know at all. He will tell you, 
for example, that a conventionalized picture 
of a foot with toes means the verb ” to 
stop ” and that, if you add a left-side 
“ radical ” standing for " foot ” to this 
“ body 99 or right-side part, the compound 
character signifies the “ sole ” or stopping 
part of the human body. In a similar 
way, “ man ” represented by two legs anti 
u mountain 99 represented by three peaks 
and a horizontal line, put side by side, 
make a compund word meaning “ hermit; ” 
while a man in a valley or low place 
signifies “ vulgar 99 or “ common people.” 


Another mode of compound-formation is 
by means of ' a kammuri or “ crown,” 
instead of putting two component parts 
side by side. A pig under a roof kam- 
muri, for instance, makes up the character 
for u house ”; some archiologists trace this 
to a cave-dwelling period when domesti- 
cated animals alone lived under a man- 
built roof. 41 Water ” on one side and 
11 sheep 99 on the other form a word stand- 
ing for ” ocean,” its ordinary explanation 
being by the third theory of phonetic 
representation. According to this theory, 
ocean was known to the ancient Chinese 
by the sound yang which also stood for 
sheep, so the young of the water forma- 
tion came to mean ocean when ideographs 
were coined. But our American student 
of the subject suggests, as mcr mounton 
and similar other expressions arc found in 
the Latin languages, that a common psy- 
chology of mankind may have identified 
sea, waves, white horses and flocks of 
sheep. Whatever be the scholastic value 
of this particular suggestion, the fact 
remains that one can not profitably discuss 
the present and the future of the Far 
Eastern culture without carefully studying 
and duly appreciating all its sources and 
their true bearings. 


Japanese Animal Pictures. 
Their Morals. 


By JIlKOTSUGU Komori, Curator of Okura Sluikokwan* 


Introduction. 

As Japan is rich in fine and beautiful 
scenery and unhaunted by fcVocious ani- 
mals, the natives arc used to love nature 
•and to be fond of animals. This senti- 


ment is revealed in Japanese pictures since 
the ancient times. Just as among Japan- 
ese poems a small portion deals with a 
simple description of natural scenery only, 
while most of them are subjective lyrics 
inspired by nature, so our animal pictures 


♦Okura Shukokwan is a" museum’ established in September 1917 by then Mr. now Baron Kihachiro Okura 
and opened to the public in May 1918. The line arts collection endowed by the Uiron was valued by the 
experts at 10 million yen at the time of llic establishment. 
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are in most cases used to allude to* some 
ideas or notions, besides the mere repre- 
sentation of the material themes, and to 
thereby attract poetical interests. 

The most ancient specimen of Japanese 
animal pictures is found in the “ Mitsuda ” 
painting on the pedestal of the famous 
“ Tamamushi Zushi ” (Chrysochroa Ele- 
gans Shrine) enshrined in the “ Kondo ” 
(Golden Temple) of Hdryuji.* This Zushi 
or shrine is traditionally said to be a 
work of the Suiko Era (539 A. D . — 661 

A. D. so called after the name of the 
Emperor reigning in the middle part of 
the era.) The painting on the left side 
of the pedestal represents the Prince Ma- 
liasattva sacrificing his own body to feed 
a hungry tigress with seven cubs. The 
Prince was reborn, according to Buddhistic 
scriptures, as Buddha, a recompense for 
this benevolent act. No doubt it was 
painted after the story mentioned in the 
“Throwing one’s own body to feed a 
tigress” scripture or in the “affinity of 
the wise and the fool" scripture. 

Japanese animal pictures from the most 
ancient times may be classified as follows; — 

A. Those satirizing certain human 
affairs. 

B. Those aiming at realistic painting 
from life. 

C. Those suggesting certain notions. 

Animal Pictures Satirizing 
Certain human Affairs. 

Among this class of animal pictures we 
may mention as famous examples, the 
“ Choju-Giga-Makimono " (a roll caricature 
of birds and beasts) and the “ Junirui- 
Yekotoba.” (pictures of 12 horary signs 
with explanations.) 


The tradition ascribes the roll caricature 
of birds and beasts to the brush of the 
famous master Toba-sojo. The roll pre- 
served in Kosanji, a Buddhist temple at 
Toganoo, has been prescribed by the Go- 
vernment as one of the national treasures, 
according to the Special Protection of 
Buildings and National Treasures law. 
Originally the whole roll must have be- 
longed to the temple, but we may say 
that its two fragments were sold before 
the Law was issued; and one of them is 
now ' held by the Tokyd Museum of the 
Imperial Household and the other by Ba- 
ron Masuda. 

The original roll of 12 horary signs 
with explanations consists of 3 scrolls and 
is said to be owned by a certain member 
of the House of Peers, but unfortunately 
the writer has not seen it. Its copy is 
kept at the Tokyo Museum of the Impe- 
rial Household. According to some au- 
thorities, the pictures of the original scrolls 
were painted by Ycdokoro-Azukari Ukon- 
shogen Yukihiro (Ycdokoro-Azukari is the 
title given to the Member of the Imperial 
Court Studio and Ukonsliogcn is an offi- 
cial title); and the “ Kotobagaki ” (expla- 
natory notes) of the first roll were written 
by the Emperor Gosu kwo-in (1372-1456 
A. D.) and those of the second and the 
third rolls by the Priest Prince of Imperial 
Blood, Shorcnin-no-Miya Sondo (1332- 
1403 A. D.) 

The Caricature of Birds and Beasts is 
painted in black and white with a subtle 
style, and though it is traditionally believ- 
ed to be a satire of the spirit of the age 
in which the painter lived, it is very Iiard 
to ascertain his intent at present, as there 
is no explanatory note attached to it. In 


♦IJoryuji is the famous Buddhist temple at Nara which was built by the Prince Shotoku and finished in 
607 A. D. It is renowned for its architecture and an inestimable collection of artistic treasures preserved in it. 
The temple consists of 7 buildings, of which the Golden Temple is the main one. The whole height of the 
Tamamushi Zushi is 7 feet 8~ indies, of which tlie pedestal occupies tlie greater portion. Both the shrine 
and the pedestal are square in form and made of black varnished wood. Their edges are framed with a row 
of the rail wings of the insect chrysochroa elegans, pressed down by an ojienwurk of gilt bronze. The shrine,* 
popularly named after the Insect, is mentioned in the still existent “ShizaichD” an inventory filed by the Temple 
at the Imperial Gjurt in 747 A. D. The Mitsuda painting is a kind of oil painting done with an oil pigment 
called “Mitsudaso.” Upon tlie authority of this Mitsuda picture on the pedeshff, some archaeologists maintain, 
that oil paintings were known in Japan prior to Llieir being known in Europe. 
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the roll kept by Kosanji, we see pictures 
of* monkeys, hares, foxes, frogs, etc., 
playing and amusing themselves. One 
picture represents a frog sitting with his 
legs crossed on the stand for Buddha and 
a monkey in priestly garments, together 
with his attendant disciples, a hare and a 
fox, standing in front of the stand and 
offering mass. In the roll kept in the 
T5kyo Museum of the Imperial Household, 
there is a picture of a procession, in which 
a frog is shown to take the lead as a 
guard, with a leaf of lotus for his hat 
and a pampas grass on his shoulder. After 
the frog, a naked monkey marches, wear- 
ing an u Eboshi ” (a court hat) and hold- 
ing up a branch of wisteria with both 
hands. Then follows another frog holding 
up high over his head a leaf of lotus as 
an umbrella. In the roll owned by Baron 
Masuda, a hare riding on a fox and a 
monkey riding on a deer are engaged in 
a race and a badger, a heron, a tortoise, 
and a duck arc playing the part of spec- 
tators. 

With regard, to the 12 Horary Signs, 
as there arc fortunately explanatory notes, 
the design of the painter can be clearly 
understood. The gist of the painting lies 
in the phrase of the Buddhist Scripture, 
“ Thus beasts have become Buddhist con- 
verts.” 

While all the animals in the above 
mentioned Caricature of Birds and Beasts 
are painted quite naked with a few excep- 
tions, those in the 12 Horary signs arc 
depicted each in human garbs, such as 
“ Kariginu,” " Shitatare (both ancient 
garments of gentlemen, not worn by com- 
mon people), armours, priestly gowns, etc., 
and all are painted in gorgeous colours. 

A brief synopsis of the rolls is as fol- 
lows: The “ Tatsu ” (Dragon), as host, 
held a literary meeting of all the members 
of the 12 Horary Signs that they might 
compete in poetic skill. The Deer, invit- 
ed as the umpire, attended the meeting, 
while the Badger acted as his subordinate. 
The members of the 12 Horary Signs gave 


a sumptuous banquet and treated the Deer 
hospitably. The “ Saru ” (Monkey) danc- 
ed the “ Ennen-no-Mai ” (Dance of Longe- 
vity) to contribute to the merriment. The 
meeting went off without any mischance^ 

When the second meeting was held at 
the foot of Momijiyatna (Maple Hill), the 
Dragon again invited the Doer to be 
present as the Judge. But the latter 
modestly excused himself. Then the 
Badger, forgetting his social status as an 
attendant, secretly announced himself as 
the representative of his master, the Deer; 
but when he came to the foot of the 
Maple Hill, an unexpected and bitter for- 
tune fell on him, and he was driven off 
disgracefully. 

Inflamed with resentment, the Badger 
conspired with the birds and beasts outside 
the clan of the 12 Horary Signs, such as 
the Wolf, the Fox, the Owl, etc., to take 
revenge upon them. Here ends the first 
roll. 

The 12 members immediately detected 
the conspiracy and made a counter-attack 
unexpectedly upon the Badger, and defeat- 
ed his party. Then upon the advice of 
the Kite, the Badger schemed another 
attempt. Gathering his party and steal- 
thily surprising the 12 members, while 
they were celebrating the victory with a 
banquet, the Badger’s army conquered the 
enemy completely and taking the advan- 
tage of the victory fortified a fortress on 
the At'igo Hill. Here ends the second 
roll. 

After a short time the 12 members laid 
siege to the strong-hold, in order to re- 
venge their defeat and at last captured 
the fortress. Resigned to his unlucky fate, 
the Badger disguised himself as a priest 
and concealed himself under the floor of 
the Temple of Tsukinowa for a time. But 
embittered with deep rancour in his heart 
he at last transformed himself into a demon 
and attempted to devour the 12 members. 
Nevertheless his natural sliape was unmask- 
ed by the Inu (Dog) and then the plot 
failed. Now the Badger, vindictive as lie 
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had been, changed his inind and decided 
to completely abandon his former erro- 
neous course, and renouncing the world, 
to enter the devout life of Buddhahood. 
Jle became a disciple of the holy priest 
Honen and was named Kwaj5bo. He 
passed a happy and peaceful time at the 
Monastery of “ Mamiamidabutsu,” (“ Na- 
muamidabutsu 99 is the Japanese expression 
for Buddhist invocation and “ Mami ” be- 
ing the slang name for the badger, the 
annotator plays upon the term) by dancing 
and praying, beating time on his own 
belly as on a drum. Afterwards he built 
a hermitage on the West Hill and gave 
himself up wholly to the Buddhist invoca- 
tions, praying for happiness in the next 
world. Here ends the third roll. 

The most remarkable feature of these 
rolls is the figures of the garments worn 
by the animals introduced in them. As 
the writer has not had an opportunity to 
see the originals, which are reputed to be 
in the possession of a certain gentleman, 
the following description of the various 
designs is based on the inspection of the 
copies kept in the Tokyo Museum of the 


Imperial Household. 

The Tatsu (Dragon) wears Kariginu with 
a design of cloud and trousers with those 
of waves. 

The Mi (Snake, wife to the Dragon); 
Ko-uchiki and Hakama (a gown and skirt 
worn by court ladies) with designs of 
scales. 

The Ne (Mouse) ; a priestly garment of 
grayish colour (called mouse colour in 
colloquial Japanese.) 

All the rest of the 9 members wear 
Sliitatare with the following designs: — 

The Uslii (Ox); a half-wheel of a 
cart. 

The Tora (Tiger); leaves of bamboo. 
(Tigers are traditioned to live in bam- 
boo groves.) 

The U (I Iare); lespedezas and hedges. 

The Uina (Horse) ; briddlc-bits, spar- 
rows and well-cribs. 

The Hitsuji (Sheep); wreathes of small 
bamboo branches with leaves, on damask 
woven with raised figures. 

The Saru (Monkey); persimmon bran- 
ches on dark cloth. 

The Tori (Cock); willow branches. 



A Garp Swimming by Maruyama Okyo who was Skilled in the 
, Tainting of Carp. * 
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The Inu (Dog); arrow wings scattered 

about. 

The I (Wild Roar) ; lespedeza flower 

and wild potato. 

As to tlic other animals, the judge 
Deer wears a Kariginu with the scattered 
leaves of Maples, while his attendant, the 
Badger, is dressed in a garment with 
designs of water and mud. Tims we can 
see at once that the painter was painstak- 
ing in the minutest details. 

Besides the above two sets of rolls there 
arc many pictures and various story books 
illustrated with animals, accounts of which 
arc often found in ancient writings, but 
not having seen them the writer is unable 
to venture a description. 

Animal Pictures Aiming at Realis- 
tic Painting from Life. 

As to the animals being painted with 
the sole object of producing a realistic 
copy of life, the oldest specimen is per- 
haps “ Gyuba-Niseye ” (pictures of cattle 
and horses) which came into fashion 
during the Kamakura era (1184 — 1333 
A. 1 ).). In modern times, after the 
master painter Maruyama Okyo came to 
the front, many animal pictures were pro- 
duced by the two schools, Maruyama and 
Shijo; these we can see today. Besides 
these, we should not fail to mention the 
tigers drawn by Ganku, cocks and hens 
by Ito Jakuchu and Monkeys by Mori 
Sosen as the well known master pieces of 
the kind. 

But even the realistic painters do not 
seem to have painted animals alone, except 
in a very few cases. The animals are 
invariably coupled with some sorte of 
water, rocks, flowers, grasses or trees. 
The painters designed to bring to the mind 
some feeling associating it with the ani- 
mals taken as the subject. This is . the 
main difference between Japanese animal 
pictures and similar paintings by occidental 
artists. 

Animal Pictures Suggesting 
Certain Notions. 

That the object of the animal painter 


was to awaken some notion or feeling 
may be well understood by the poems and 
other remarks which accompany the pic- 
tures although these writings are not usual- 
ly ascribablc to the artists themselves. 
The origin of these writings seems to be 
a purely Chinese idea. 

To give a few well known instances of 
this class, the picture of cranes and tor- 
toises is, since the oldest times, one of 
the commonest paintings. It is due to the 
tradition, according to which they are 
considered to be very propitious animals, 
the cranes living for a thousand years and 
the tortoises for ten thousand years. Be- 
sides, the cranes arc believed to emit old 
matters through their big throat and to 
receive new matters through their long 
neck, according to Chinese classics. 

The Hoo (Hdo male phoenix and 0 
female phoenix) is considered to be a 
propitious bird, which is sure to appear 
during the reign of peace and happiness. 
The body is composed of the head of a 
cock, the neck of a serpent, the chin of 
a swallow, the back of a tortoise and the 
tail of a fish and is adorned with five, 
brilliant colours. It is six feet high and 
builds its nest on no other tree than the 
pantownia. It feeds upon the bamboo 
fruit only and quenches its thirst in the 
clear water of spring. Thus since the 
ancient times, whenever the IIoo is painted, 
the i>antO}vnia tree is always depicted 
with it. 

The idea of a loving couple which is 
expressed in the pictures of the mandarin 
ducks, is derived from an old anecdote, 
in the Chinese book called “ Rctsuiden 99 
(stories of wonders.) “ King K’ang of the 
Sung Dynasty buried the bodies of a 
certain Hanping and his wife and the next 
morning a catalpa tree was found on the 
spot. A couple of mandarin ducks always 
inhabited the tree. Every morning and 
evening they embraced each other neck 
to neck and their voice impressed the 
listeners." 

The dragon and the tiger are the special 
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A Couple of Deers. The Family of “Fukurokuji w , 
The Deity of Good Fortune. The Picture 
was painted by Chin Nanpin, an 
Ancinet Chinese Master. 

animals, which the Kano School paint*; tion. To borrow a? western proverb, birds 
and this is also due to a well known of a feather flock together. This idea is 
tradition. The dragon is a godly spirit derived from the statements under the 
and the tiger the King of beasts. The Divination gf the Heaven in the Chinese 
picture of the dragon springing in the classic, Yi-King (the Book of Changes), 
clouds and the tiger roaring in a blast, The lion is considered to be “Unrivalled # 
represents the idea that whenever an en- and Fearless" among beasts and its picture 
lightened ruler sits on the throne, a wise is always accompanied with tree-peonies in 
statesman ’ appears to help his administra- full bloom. It is ascribed to a statement 
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in the Buddhist Sutra, that the lion “ is 

• 

fond of the tree-peony and feeds upon it.” 

The swan and the wild goose are said 
to be well versed in manners and the. cock 
and the hen have five virtues, civil and 
military virtues, courage, benevolence and 
fidelity. The crow is renowned for its 
“filial piety to feed parents in return for 
their breeding.” The cuckoo’s voice re- 
minds one of the agony of separation and 
also it is a signal for the farmer to com- 
mence his work in the field. The peacock 
shares fortune with flowers. The carp 
ascends the river called the Dragon Gate, 
and is then transformed into a dragon. 
When a big mansion is built, the swallows 
and the sparrows come to congratulate. 
All these and other similar propositions 
based on the authorities of the Chinese 
literature most often avail the themes for 
pictures. 

Pictures of the Nan-sd School 
and Calligraphic School and 
Animal Pictures. 

When the Nan-so School and the Cal- 
ligraphic school came into existence, each 
kind of animal as the subject of a paint- 
ing came to embrace and suggest a cer- 
tain fixed notion. For instance, when the 
bat, the deer, the bee .and the monkey arc 
painted, the title of “ Riches and Nobility ” 
is always given. The picture of a group 
of the domestic fowls is invariably headed 
“the prosperity of the whole family.” 
When the eagle is painted, the usual re- 
mark written on the canvass is the Chinese 
phrase that authority is. exercised over 
the whole world.” 


Of course such connection of pictures 
with certain notions is not confined to 
animal pictures, but a similar relation is 
established with regard to the paintings 
of flowers, grasses and trees too. 

Conclusion. 

In short, when Japanese painters produc- 
ed animal pictures, they did not rest con- 
tented with the realistic representation of 
life only, but they endeavoured always to 
allude to certain morals in connection with 
the animals drawn as the subject and in 
most cases some good wishes for happy 
omens were implied. Observed from this 
point of view, it may be taken, in a way, 
as a clear evidence of the Japanese charac- 
ter, ardent in sympathy and fondness for 
animals. 

Besides, there are many animal pictures 
entirely based on Buddhist notions. As 
a few examples, we may mention a picture 
of the monkeys trying to catch the moon 
reflected in the water, derived from the 
Buddhist Sutra “Makagiritsu,” a picture of 
36 birds, based on “Makashikwan” a com- 
mentary of Buddhist scriptures, a painting 
of 10 oxen narrated in “Ikkammi,” a book 
on Buddhist doctrines and the beasts shown 
in a picture of Nirvana. The lion coupled 
with Manjusri (the God of wisdom and 
intellect), the elephant with Samantabhadra 
(the God of reason) and the peacock shown 
as the vehicle for Majura (the God to 
conquer sufferings), also belong to this 
class. But all such paintings are quite 
different in their purport from those des- 
cribed above and arc beyond the scope of 
this essay. 
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Shigenari Kimura, a Typical Samurai. 

By Kei-u Kuzuu. 

( Continued from the January numfter.) 


As to the exchange of written oaths 
of peace between the two families, Toyo- 
fomi and Tokugawa, the latter had already 
received the document from the former. 
Toyotomi was now to take similar paper 
from Tokugawa. It was not an easy task 
to coerce the victorious Iyeyasu, unparal- 
leled in craftiness, to take his oath. A 
mere soldier, however brave he might be, 
or even an able man without sufficient 
presence of mind, would be unable to ac- 
complish this difficult task without a failure. 
It was necessary to choose a man distin- 
guished both in military and literary ta- 
lents. It was none other than Shigenari, 
a youth merely 22 years old, who was 
chosen from among numerous chieftains in 
the Osaka Castle. 

On December 27th of the 19th year of 
Keichd (1615 A. D.) the envoy Shigenari 
dressed in a ceremonious costume of the 
peace time and accompanied by Yoshitsura 
Kdri, the vice-envoy and a few other 
followers, rode towards the camp of Iye- 
yasu at Chausuyama. 

At the head-quarters of Iyeyasu, it was 
being discussed with keen interest who 
would be the envoy with this important 
mission. Would lie be Mototsugu Goto, 
famous for a long time as the war God 
in Toyotomi family, or Yukimura Sanada 
renowned for his deep-laid stratagems 
and tactics?. Anyhow the envoy must 
not be an ordinary man. To intimidate 
him at once upon his arrival, the camp 
was guarded with numerous lines of chief- 
tains, and a large number of swords, spears, 
bows, guns and other arms were ranged 
for his reception. It presented a sight 
that would terrify any hero, however 
valiant he might be. Hut good heavens! 
The envoy was none other than a youth 


of 22 years, with a refined countenance ! 
He was not even provided with an armour 
but was dressed in a simple style; and 
his followers numbered a little more than 
ten. However able and brave a chieftain 
Shigenari might be in the Osaka Castle, 
there was no one who was not astounded 
at his selection for the post of envoy. 

Ushered by a soldier, Shigenari calmly 
proceeded between two gorgeous lines of 
armoured Tokugawa warriors toward Iye- 
yasu who sat far away in the innermost 
part of the camp. 

His demeanor was quite composed ; and 
when the chieftains engaged in the cere- 
mony attempted to let him take off his 
swords or to try to pump out his mission, 
lie refused their requests in a dignified 
manner and seemed to utterly disregard 
their presence; because such a treatment 
was due in feudal times to the vanquished 
or those inferior to the host; whereas 
Shigenari, though young, was sent to 
Iyeyasu as representative of Hideyoshi, 
and, therefore, should be regarded as on 
an equal footing with the latter. All the 
chieftains in the headquarters were overa- 
wed by liis dignified air, and they were 
obliged to let him have his own way as 
he wished. 

Shigenari intended to watch for a chan- 
ce, if fortune favoured him, to kill Iyeyasu 
with one stab and to extirpate the source 
of evils to Toyotomi. But it was a secret 
kept deep in his heart and breathed to 
nobody. He wished to take his seat as 
near to Iyeyasu as possible, so that he 
might not disgrace his mission as Hide- 
yori’s representative by taking an unequal 
position in the room on the one hand and 
on the other he might have better chance 
te kill Iyeyasu. 
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When he took his scat, he delivered 
with clear voice the message ofHideyori; 
and the bond to be scaled with blood was 
respectfully placed before Iyeyasu through 
the hand of an attendant. 

Sealing with blood was a procedure, 
according to our ancient customs, to be 
gone through on the occasion of exchange 
of very important written oaths, and the 
parties concerned were themselves to 


is to witness your important oath. I 
humbly request you, my Lord, to seal the 
bond with blood. Today is not the occa- 
sion for exchange of private greetings." 
Iyeyasu pretending to have heard of the 
business of Shigcnari for the first time, 
instructed his attendant to loudly read the 
paper, and taking his small dagger, pierced 
his ring-finger with it in order to seal 
with blood. But the finger was not wound- 



Shlgcnari Accomplishes Ills Mission to Witness the Sealing hy lyoyasti with Wood 


wound their ring-finger and seal the papers 
with blood. 

Iyeyasu put aside the bond, and turned 
towards Shigenari with a smile and long- 
ing eyes. After expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the toil of the envoy, he said, 
11 1 was intimate with .thy late father 
Shigekore, and seeing tliec now before me 
grown up to a man, I feel just as if I 
see the dead Shigekore before my eyes. 
Do not fail to come to see me, after the 
conclusion of peace.” He talked on 
in this strain, and seemed to J>e lost in 
emotions. He apparently forgot the seal- 
ing of the bond with blood. Then Shigc- 
nari straitened his posture and exclaimed, 
" Such words I did not expect to hear 
from Your Highness. My mission here 


cd enough to be stained with blood. 
Iyeyasu looking back at his attendants 
remarked, 11 Blood seems to have decreased 
with old age.” This was no doubt said 
with such a tact that Shigenari might 
hear him, and be induced to lose heart 
and to be contented with an imperfect seal- 
ing, telling Iyeyasu “ Your Highness need 
not take the trouble of bleeding yourself.” 
All the eyes of the vassals of Iyeyasu 
were turned toward Shigenari, who did 
not stir a bit but stared hard at Iyeyasu. 
The latter was obliged to pierce deeper 
his finger tip again and to seal the bond 
with blood after all. 

The attendants of Iyeyasu put the oath 
before Shigenari. lie carefully looked at 
the paper and waited the bloody seal to 
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dry up. Then respectfully acknowledging 
the receipt of the oath he slowly rolled 
.it up, put it into a box provided for the 
purpose, wrapped the box with silk and 
hanged it on his own neck. All the while, 
he looked calm and grave and his self- 
composure was the object of admiration 
by the spectators. 

Though Shigcnari watched for a chance 
to spring upon Iyeyasu and stab him, 
while he was accomplishing his mission 
as the envoy, lie could not find any oppor- 
tunity. At last lie respectfully took leave 
of Iyeyasu and his chieftains, after his 
mission had been finished. Led out of 
the camp by an usher, he calmly rode 
back with the vice-envoy Shumc Kdri on 
the horses waiting for them. 

Iyeyasu’s eyes followed the retiring 
Shigenari without a blink, and then he 
remarked to his attendants: 

“ Nagato-no-Kami is a fine soldier. 
IIow sagacious and smart and yet undaunt- 
ed. What nerves he has ! See his terrify- 
ing eyes! He does not seem to be an 
ordinary fellow. A man worthy of a far 
better master than Toyotomi clan !” 

There was not a chieftain at the camp, 
who was not struck with admiration. 

Shigenari returned to the castle, and 
reported that peace had been concluded 
without a hitch. For his services in hav- 
ing accomplished his mission with honour, 
no one in the castle failed to applause 
him. 

Shigenari received the order to be highly 
rewarded as the foremost chieftain in 
military exploits in the war, but he 
refused to accept it, saying that it was 
the vassal’s duty to exert for the sake 
of his lord; on the contrary he requested 
for the acknowledgment of the meritorious 
deeds of his own followers by giving them 
rewards. The men in the castle were 
more and more moved with the sincerity 
and profoundness of his loyalty, and his 
subordinates were more tlian ever deter- 
mined to die for him, whenever it was 
necessary. 


It was never due to any sincere wish 
for peace on the side of Tokugawa, that 
they came to conclude peace. It was a 
scheme on their part now to fill up the 
outer moat of the impregnable castle, as 
one of the conditions of the peace treaty, 
and then to proceed slowly to capture it. 
Thus when the work to fill up the moat 
was commenced by the Tokugawa party, 
they pulled down the outer block too, 
under the pretext of a mistake, so that 
only the citadel proper was left untouched. 
Demolished to such a state, the famous 
castle became useless as a stronghold. 
Though every man of sense resented the 
injustice of the enemy, Yodogimi surround- 
ed by worthless courtiers who were only 
desirous to temporise with momentary 
peace, did not protest against it. Shige- 
nari and others had to resign to their 
fate. They understood tliat the last days 
of Toyotomi were no longer far away. 
The next year peace was broken again, 
as they foresaw, by Tokugawa party, who 
purposely provoked a quarrel, and soon 
their large army advanced toward the 
castle. 

On the side of Toyotomi, chieftains 
were stationed at various places of defen- 
ce. Shigenari was resolved, that the time 
had conic at last, when he should die for 
his lord by fighting a desperate battle. 

The day before lie left for the field, 
he did not take any meal from the morn- 
ing. When the evening came, his wife 
brought " sake ” (Japanese wine) and a 
cup and asked her husband to drink. In 
the former days it was the custom for 
warriors to take a farewell drink before 
they started for the battle-field. So Shige- 
nari took up the cup willingly. After 
he had drunk a few cups, lie asked his 
wife to bring the Iiand drum he was wont 
to beat, and ordered her to dance in ac- 
companiment with a "No” (a kind of 
Japanese opera) song "Yeguchi,” which 
he himself sang to the sweet music of 
the hand drum. • It was a beautiful sight 
not to be seen except in a picture roll. 
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that a young lady, only eighteen years 
old and of peerless beauty, and the most 
handsome knight of the Osaka castle were 
lost in tete-a-tetc endearment in this ex- 
quisite amusement. Who could surmise 
tliat the man was resolved to die the 
next day? 

After the dancing was over, she was 
going to serve dinner. Hut Shigcnari 
declined it. His wife, wondering why her 
master would not dine, while tomorrow 
he would have to fight strenuously, asked 
him to explain the reason for his refusal 
to take food. Then he said, " Once upon 
a time there was a brave warrior, Sliiro 
Suycwari by name. When he was killed 


to drink another cup to bless the brilliant 
military exploits to be accomplished by 
you tomorrow.” Though she pretended 
to be delighted, she was obliged to turn 
her face a little aside when she looked 
up at his face, as she knew that this was 
to be the last moment of farewell in her 
life. 

Japanese ladies arc taught to suppress 
emotions on such occasions. I)o not 
blame that it is contrary to nature. The 
Japanese consider it indeed the very thing 
to suit sublime nature. 

The midnight was fixed for Shigcnari’s 
departure. Presently his wife went to 
another room to prepare his2hclmet, and 



on the battle-field by aji arrow pierced 
through his neck, food came out from 
the wound, .and the story of his ignomi- 
nous death has remained to be told even 
now. I am going to accomplish brilliant 
exploits tomorrow on the battle-field and 
I should be careful of everything.” 

Hearing the explanation of Shigcnari, 
Jiis wife became assured of his determina- 
tion to die tomorrow, and said to her 
master, “ I feel relieved now to know that 
you are determined to die. I wish you 


in the flint candle light tears were seen 
to dim his eyes following her. 

After a short time the midnight came 
and the vassals reported that the prepara- 
tion for departure to the battle-field had 
been completed. When Shigcnari went 
towords the sitting room of his wife, and 
peeped in, lie smelt "a fragrance of sweet 
incense. Wondering what was the matter, 
stepped in to find her sitting straight 
before a column of smoke slowly rising 
from an incense burner. Alas ! When 
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examined in the faint light of a lamp she 
was already dead with her throat pierced 
with a small dagger. 

“Oh! What a glorious suicide! 1 ' Shi- 
genari exclaimed unconsciously, and kneel- 
ing at her side, joined both his hands to 
pray for her eternal peace. Upon a desk 
in her front, he found his helmet made 
fragrant with an incense, and at its side 
was left a letter of farewell. Slowly he 
took it up and read it. 

“ It is an old Iluddhistic saying that it 
is a Karma relation from a previous life, 
to sleep in the shadow of one and the 
same tree and to drink from one and the 
same stream. Since the year before last, 


while you are still living, and to wait for 
you at the River Styx. . I heartily request 
you, my dear, not to forget the deep 
gratitude due to our Prince Hideyori, who 
has loved you for so many years. Forgive 
me that I leave the world before my 
beloved mother-in-law.” 

Finding that Shigenari was determined 
to die tomorrow on the battle-field, she 
intended to encourage him to die a glorious 
death by killing herself before him, and 
leaving him nothing to lament about at 
his last moment. When Shigenari read 
this letter, his heart was filled, it is need- 
less to say, with infinite sorrow. After 
he had silently prayed for her, he rccol- 



Iycyasu and His Followers Inspecting Lite Head of Shigenari. 


L liavc lived with you, dearest, and my 
thought has always been with you, just 
as the shadow follows the form. I find 
and secretly rejoice to find, that you arc 
going to fall fighting on the field. I am 
told that King Hsiang of China, the 
bravest warrior of liis time as lie was, 
felt sorrow at parting with his mistress, 
beautiful Yu, and Kisono-Yoshinaka griev- 
ed to bid adieu to Matsu-no-Tsubone. I, 
who have no more hope to live in this 
world, am determined to die at least, 


lected that the time was passing, and 
turning to the lifeless body of his beloved 
wife, said u Oh ! my dearest ! How can 
I thank you for the cares you have taken 
for me ! I swear that your death shall 
not be in vain.” So saying he put on an 
armour and wore two swords. He made 
the queue of his hair fragrant with the 
burning incense and then put on the he!-, 
met prepared by his wife with so much 
care. Leaving courageously her dead 
body behind, he sprung upon the hares 
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led out by his followers, and rode toward 
the battle-field at once. 

In the battle of that day, Shigcnari 
ardently prayed for the fortune to approach 
to the enemy's commander-in-chief Iyeya- 
su or his son Hidetada, and to kill him 
before he fell fighting a glorious battle. 
He led his party against tlie enemy, and 
defeated them everywhere, a large number 
of them being killed by his own hand. 
Yet an overwhelming number of the ene- 
my's bands surrounded his party in turn. 
At last the party of Shigenari was anni- 
hilated and he himself died a glorious 
death, fighting till the last moment. Soon 
afterwards the castle of Osaka was captur- 
ed, and Hideyori and Yodogimi and their 
vassals either killed themselves by jumping 
into fire, or died on the battle-field. Thus 
Toyotomi family was overthrown. Iye- 
yasu Tokugawa, having accomplished his 
long cherished object, commenced to exa- 
mine the heads of the enemy's generals 
decapitated on the fields, in order to 
investigate the exploits of his own follo- 
wers. Among the heads presented for his 


inspection, there was a set of two heads, 
a general's and his follower’s. Though it 
was reported, that they had been taken 
on the embankment of Wakaye, at first 
it was unknown whose heads they were. 
When the helmet was taken off, the head 
was at once recognized as Shigenari’s. 
Finding the queue of his hair fragrant 
with incense, Iyeyasu was sure that Shige- 
nari came to the battle-field with deter- 
mination to die, for it was a sure evidence 
that he was prepared for the enemy’s 
inspection of his dead head and conse- 
quently used fragrant incense in order to 
prevent bad odour. The head of the 
follower belonged to no other warrior 
than that San-ami Yamasaki, who became 
a loyal vassal of Shigcnari, since he was 
admonished a few years ago in the bath 
room. 

Iyeyasu and his generals in his presence 
were moved with the sight, and deeply 
deplored their fate. Iyeyasu specially 
ordered the heads to be buried with honour, 
and afterwards he used tp exhort his 
subordinates with Shigenari’s story, as an 
illustration of a typical soldier. ( Concluded .) 


Guide-Posts and Camp-Fires 

By Hknry Van Dyke 
Japonica 

(The Ninth of Twelve, Papers) 

(Reproduced from the Sctibner's Afagazint) 


The plan was to take Paula to Japan, 
in fulfilment of a promise I made her 
when she was a little tiny daugher; to 
have a brief, glorious vacation there, with 
some collateral trout-fishing; and then to 
come home and write a luminous, com- 
prehensive, conclusive monogrdph on the 
Japanese Problem. 

• This well-laid plan went “ a-gley." 
The^first part of the programme rolled off 
splendidly. But now I come to the 
second part and find it can’t be done. I 


know too much and too little. Japan is 
no longer a mere name to me: it is a 
real country, a wondeful land, a great 
nation. Its very simplicity makes it hard 
to comprehend and explain. The Far 
Eastern Question is too large to be solved 
by an anthropological dogma, or settled 
by a snappy phrase. . “ The Yellow 
Peril " is an invention worthy of the 
yellow press. The writers who deal with 
this nightmare kind of stuff, like Houston 
Chamberlain and Karl Pearson and the 
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rest, are intellectual neurotics, very jumpy 
and with a subconscious homicidal 
tendency. You would not trust them to 
run a mowing-machine or a trading- 
schooner. Rudyard Kipling was right in 
saying, 

“ Oh, East is East, and West is West 
but was he right (except by metrics), in 
adding, 

“ And never the twain shall meet ” ? 

In fact they have met already. The 
temporal reduction of the spatial globe, 
the commercial ambition of the West, the 
overflow of the crowded populations of 
the East, liave already brought them 
together on a long line of contacts. The 
question now is how shall they live and 
work together so as to promote the 
welfare and true happiness of the world. 

This is not a question to be decided 
o/f-liand, even by the youngest and most 
cocksure of anthropologists. It must be 
worked out slowly, with patient goodwill, 
and careful application of old, general, 
well-tried principles of reason and justice. 
Solvitur ambulamto. 

So I have joyfully jettisoned the idea 
of that convincing monograph on the 
Japanese Problem. Sitting here at the 
wide window of my little bungalow on 
the Maine coast, looking out over fir-clad 
islands, blue sea, and mountain-shores 
(which remind me vividly of Jaj>an), I 
shall only try to sketch a few memories 
of our journey in that delectable island. 
The title of the rambling jxipcr is Japo - 
mca, which means, ts things of or pertain- 
ing to Japan.” 

Tokyo in the Rain. 

Coming into Yokohama in one of the 
fine Toyo Kisen ships, on a gray dripping 
day, wc saw little to interest us, except 
the home-coming joy of our Japanese 
fellow passengers, children and all. Wc 
wondered why they should love such a 
wet, drab country. 

Tokyo did not enlighten us. It is big 
without grandeur: a wide-spread, flat, 
confused city, with interesting and even 
picturesque spots in it, art treasures hidden 
in museums and private houses, some 
fifteen hundred Buddhist temples and Shinto 
shrines a few of which are noteworthy, 
a hundred and twenty-five Christian 


churches, and many gardens lovely even 
in the rain. The warm hospitality of the 
accomplished American Ambassador, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, the cordial 
missionaries of the great Methodist 
schools at Aoyama Gakuin, Doctor and 
Mrs. Corell of the Episcopal Church, 
and many other friends old and new; the 
comfort of the Imperial Hotel and the 
intelligent and informing conversation of 
its manager Mr. ITayashi, whom I load 
known years ago as a student in New 
York; the amusement of an expedition 
through the crowded, many-colored street 
called the Ginza; the pathetic interest of 
a visit to the huge sliabby-splendid 
temple of Asakusa Kwannon, most 
popular of city fanes — these were consola- 
tions and entertainments for which we 
were grateful. But they did not quite 
lift us out of the depression of a rainy 
week in Tokyo. The air was dead, 
streets muddy, cherry-blossoms fallen. So 
we determined to cut loose from the 
capital and go up to Nikko, weather 
permitting or not. 

We went in company with a few other 
Americans, among whom were Mr. 
Benjamin Strong of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who 
had come to the Orient to promote the 
cooperation of Japan in the Consortium 
with Great Britain, France, and the United 
States for a loan to struggling China, 
lie succeeded. I have an impression that 
the work of men like these, quiet, friendly, 
observant, docs more for good Amcrico- 
Japanese relations, than the official joy- 
rides 'in which the visitors see wliat is 
arranged for them, and spend much time 
in exchanging compliments through an 
interpreter at public banquets. 

Red Temples and Tall Trees. 

Five hours on a comfortable railway 
brought us northward through a coastal 
plain of small square fields of rice and 
wheat, barley and millet, rape, radishes, 
onions, and taro, all carefully brought up 
by liand ; then eastward, through a 
country of rising foot-hills with horizontal 
villages and farmhouses tucked away 
among the trees and every inch of valley- 
bottom cultivated to the limit; .and so at 
last, through copses of cherry and maple 
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and pine, splashed with rose-pink of wild 
azaleas, to the famous avenue of tall 
Cryptomeria Japonica leading up to the 
scarlet shrines of Nikko. 

It is a small mountain town, whose name 
means 44 sunny splendor,” but whose glory 
is nested in coverts of evergreen shade. 
The red-lacquered bridge that springs 
with a delicate, effortless curve across 
the rushing Daiya-gawa at the upper end 
of the village, is too sacred for common 
use. Only Imperial Envoys and High 
Priests and Holy Pilgrimages twice a 
year may tread it. Hut they say that 
bold village boys on dark nights climb 
the secluding gates and scamper swiftly 
over the forbidden arch. 

The temples are all on the north side 
of the stream ; terraced on the steep 
hillside that rises toward the snow-capped 
range of Nantai-san : embowered in a 
sacred grove more majestic than Dodona. 
The stately sugt\ sisters to the giant 
sequoia of California, arc the pillars of 
the green roof. Russet-trunked hiuoki , 
with cypress-like foliage, and plumy 
rctinosporas , are scattered through the 
forest. In the more open spaces arc 
budding maples and birches. In the 
court-yards double-cherries are in radiant 
bloom. Far and wide the ground is 
spread with soft moss and feathery ferns. 
Amid all this natural splendor, so tranquil 
and so rich, the temples stand on their 
gray stone terraces, adorned with opulence 
of art and man’s device. 

The prevailing color is a deep Indian 
red. But there is not a hue of the rain- 
bow that is hot lavished some where 
on carved rafter or columned gateway, 
pierced screen or panelled ceiling, treasure- 
house, baldachin, druin^tower or bell- 
tower. The spirit of the grotesque runs 
riot in the portrayal of unknown animals 
and supernatural beings. But realism lias 
its turn in graphic portraits of familiar 
birds and beasts, like Sakai’s twelve 
hawks, and the “sleeping cat ” of 1 liclari 
Jingoro, which makes you drowsy to 
look at it. 

• Nothing 44 towers ” at Nikko, except 
the trees and die one stately vermeil 
pagoda. The temples arc more broad 
than lofty. Their green-bronze roofs, 
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curving gently outward, project in wide 
caves. Their doors and beams and ridge- 
poles are adorned with bosses, rosettes, 
and hinges of gold or gleaming black 
metal. They have the .effect of immense 
jewel-boxes, covered with decoration and 
crammed with treasures. 

God made the forest. Then man said, 
“ Let us see what I can do.” So he 
made the shrines. 

They are in effect the mausolca of two 
famous Japanese warriors and rulers. The 
eastern and more elaborate group is 
dedicated to Ieyasu, the first Shogun of 
the Tokugawa clan, a great* general, 
mighty hunter, and patron of the fine 
arts. He pacified Japan by killing his 
enemies in 1600, and began that long 
regime of seclusion and comjxirativc 
tranquillity which lasted until the down- 
fall of the Shogunate in 1867. The 
western group belongs to Iyemitsu, his 
grandson, and is considered less important. 
To us it seemed no less attractive, perhaps 
because we went there on a sunshine day, 
when the doublc-chcrries were in glory 
around the old Futa-ara shrine, and the 
clear mountain rivulets were sparkling 
through the temple compound and over- 
flowing the granite water-basins in thin 
sheets like liquid glass. 

Three days wc spent in roaming up 
and down these terraces, through rain 
and shine ; and all the time thousands 
of Japanese men, women, and children, 
pilgrims or excursionists, were coining 
and going, gazing and wondering, listen- 
ing devoutly to the discourse of their 
guides. The holy of holies of the Ieyasu 
temples was opened to us by special 
permit from the Abbot. It was so rich 
that I can’t remember much of it. But I 
remember that outside the Honden was a 
little pavilion tenanted by an old-maidenish 
priestess, very small and dainty in crimson 
kirtle and snowy cap and surplice. At 
the request of visitors she would rise 
from her meditative scat on the floor and 
perform a quaint, decorous, graceful 
dance 14 to drive away the evil spirits.” 
She was of ail inscrutable age; but a 
youthful soul smiled through the lattice 
of her gravity ; her steps and motions 
were sure and supple. She carried a 
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fan in' one hand and a softly, silverly 
tinkling- instrument in the other. These 
she waved toward us thrice at certain 
turns in the performance. It was fascinat- 
ing. We came back when no one was 
looking and persuaded her without words 
to do it again and again. Each time 
, her smile was a little brighter. “ I don’t 
feel any evil spirits coming or going,” 
said Paula, “ but I simply must get the 
steps of that dance.” 

Highland Waters. 

All around Nikko there arc fine water- 
falls, — a’ score of them within easy 
walking distance. In the mountains 
beyond there are many lakes, two of 
which have a certain renown. Chusenji, 
the larger, nearly 4,500 feet above the 
sea, is a modest summer resort. Yumoto, 
more than 5,000 feet up, is smaller and 
hardly frequented at .all except for the 
hot sulphur baths at the head of the lake. 
To these highland waters we resolved to 
go. The motor road for some three 
miles followed the broad stony bed of 
the Daiya-gawa. There had been a 
space a few days before, which carried 
away the smaller bridges. Gangs of 
coolies were deftly rebuilding them with 
bamboo as we passed. Presently the 
valley narrowed, the road gave out, and 
we began to foot it on the ’ricksliaw 
path. Steep cliffs overshadowed us. 
Cascades on tributary streams trailed 
their white scarves from shoulders of the 
hills. The path zigzagged up the moun- 
tain side. Three or four rustic tea-houses, 
perched at convenient distances, com- 
manded gorgeous views down the valley. 
The miiin river roared far below. 

But the memorable beauty of that 
breath-taking climb was the flood of wild 
azaleas streaming down every hillside 
through the lacc-leafy woods of early 
spring. From pale rose to deep flame, 
from rich mauve to faintest pink, their 
color shaded and shimmered, now massed 
along a level ridge, now pouring down a 
rocky slope — a glory no more wonderful, 
but more delicate and entrancing than 
the giant rhododendrons blooming along 
a Pennsylvania brook, or the high laurels 
•beside a little river of South Jersey. 


Useless plants, all of them, except to the 
soul of man. 

Finally topping the crest, we . came 
through a level wood of birch and maple, 
to the head of the famous Kcgon 
Cataract where the Daiya-gawa rushes 
from the lake through a ten-foot rift in 
the rock, and plunges straight down 250 
feet into the churning pool below. The 
clouds of spray, the ceaseless thunder, the 
dizzying cliange of the fall from swift 
motion to seeming immobility, were 
bewildering and benumbing. No wonder 
that hapless Japanese lovers bent on 
suicide, have thought this a fitting place 
to leap out of life into Nirvana. 

Chusenji is a lovely lake. High hills 
embrace it. Nantai-san soars above it. 
Bird-peopled woods encircle it, except at 
the outlet, where there is a small village 
with lialf a dozen big Japanese inns on 
one bank of the stream and the Lakeside 
Hotel on the other. It is a comfortable 
hostelry — Japanese exterior, European 
furnishing We were the only staying 
guests, and well cared for by the landlord 
and his whole family — including two little 
Breathless Boys, who did everything on 
the full run, and made up for their 
blunders by smiling good-will. 

Ymnoto is a very different lake, more 
Alpine, more surprising. It lies on the 
knees of the mountain-gods, like a beauti- 
ful fairy child. Primeval pine-trees form 
a dense grove round the lower part of the 
lake; steaming sulphur springs issue from 
the bare slopes at the upper end. At the 
very foot there is a tiny islet, dividing 
the clear green water, which drops straight- 
away over the cliff in a broad, wrinkled, 
rippling curtain, like white watered-silk, 
two hundred feet long. 

In the green dell below, perhaps a 
hundred yards from the fall, a fine pool 
lias formed, with a large foam-covered 
backwater on the opposite side of the 
stream. Arriving there at twilight one 
evening in mid-May, after a seven mile 
tramp, Pahla and I could not bear to 
push on without trying our luck. The 
three-ounce rod sent the tiny M Queen of 
the Water ” and u Royal Coachman ” fifty 
feet across the stream, to the edge of the 
bran. The white sheet was broken by 
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the tail of a fish. A quick strike made 
the hook fast in him. He rushed gamely 
down the rapids, played hard for a good 
quarter of an hour, and then came to the 
net , — a plump > American brook-trout of a 
pound and a quarter weight. Thrice the 
performance was repeated before the night 
fell. Then we climbed the steep ascent, 
and trudged over snow-drifts in the dark 
pine-wood, and* through the sulphur-scented 
moorland, to the little Nanma Inn, where 
. we found a warm Japanese welcome and 
had the whole doll-house at our disposal. 

Three days we fished that stream bet- 
ween Yumoto and Chusenji, winding along 
the edge of a wild Alpine plain covered 
with reeds and bamboo-grass. The fish 
were plentiful, — rainbows, and fontinalis , 
and pink-finned native trout ; but the water 
was too high and drumlic for fly -fishing. 


My average was. fifteen fish a day. Our 
guide was a cheerful Jajianese boatman 
named Ochiai, or something like that. He 
knew ten or twelve words of English, and 
was a passionate bait-fishcr and a thorough 
gentleman. I remember the night when 
we arrived at the hamlet of Shobu-no- 
hama in a pelting storm. He introduced 
us to the humble cottage of a friend, where 
we sheltered beside the family-fire of 
charcoal while the boat was being prepared 
to take us down the lake. Hot tea was 
served, quite simply and of course. When we 
scrambled down to the skiff, Ochiai brought 
up a dripping, apologetic peddler with a 
huge pack, and explained politely, — 11 Zis 
gcnt'man wet, — Chusenji ? ” We took him 
in, and the boatman sculled slowly down 
to the foot of the lake, while we sang 
college songs to keep ourselves warm. 

(71/ be continued) 


Soviet Russia as Seen by a Japanese 

By A. Nakaiura. 

( Continued from last issue ) 


After my release from the prison, I 
enjoyed comparatively great freedom, 
being subjected however to molestation as 
before. Therefore, I was able to make 
the necessary ins]x:ctions of Soviet Rus- 
sia for gauging the. situation correctly, 
before returning, to Japan in August, last 
year, after one year's stay in the Red 
country. 

One of the salient features of the 
Soviet administration in Russia is the 
nationalisation of children, and another is 
the social education. Communism of 
course figures most prominently among the 
features of. flic Red government. The 
last but not least important feature is, 
the cmanciapation of women.^ 

The Soviet Government has pulled 
down all social barriers, but it is not 
aware that it has by the same stroke 
rendered all people poor, alike. All 
restrictions on education liavc been 


removed, but this privilege has not been 
appreciated at all by the }>cople who 
seem to set no store on knowledge, con- 
fronted, as they are, by hunger. My 
impression has been confirmed by related 
conversations with a number of moujiks. 

It does not appear, therefore, that all 
the social reforms and cultural enterprises 
will be powerful enough to remove the 
increasing national grievances. Some may 
contend that there could be no popular 
opposition to the Soviet Government, since 
it is now al ready three years in power, 
all challengers of it being defeated. 
But they are mistaken ; the sullen silence 
of the Russian people in general is 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Bolshevists arc resorting to terrorism and 
oppressing the populace by coercive mea- 
sures. The Soviet Government will be 
safe, so long as it can exercise terrorism 
with impunity. 
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During my stay in Russia, the Bolshe- 
vists holding responsible positions in the 
Government often told me : 

“Through the Restoration of 1868, 
Japan has become Japan for the whole 
Japanese and achieved phenomenal prog- 
ress. Through the Revolution, Russia 
has become Russia for the Russian 
proletariats. Now as Russia is possessed 
of natural resources scores of times larger 
than those of Japan, she will achieve 
progress scores of times greater than that 
of Japan.” 

This is indeed a plausible argument, 
but it must be remembered that Japan’s 
progress is due not only to the fact that 
Japan has become Jajian for the Japanese, 
but also to the fact that the Japanese 
were sufficiently trained to cope with the 
coming situation. They were animated 
with a moral spirit based on Bushido and 
reinforced with national solidarity. This 
is the reason why they have succeeded 
in adopting the imported civilisation and 
thoroughly digesting it. 

The Russians are noted for their pro- 
found faith in religion, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that few of them 
have a living faith. According to their 
faith, there is a clear demarcation bet- 
ween God and their life. They take 
immense delight in discussing philosophy, 
but they have no hesitation in going to 
any length for the sake of furthering 
their selfish ends. 

The individual life is all in all for the 
Russians, while the state is almost noth- 
ing to them. As pointed out by 
Russell, communal self-government is the 
political ideal for the Russian peasants, 
who are now realising it. As the 
Russians do not take any interest in the 
state it is but natural that they are not 
interested in society; 

Tile victory gained by the Bolshevists 
over the anti -Bolshevists is attributed by 
a Red publicist to the fact that the Red 
forces are composed of homogeneous 
elements, that is, the Greater Russians. 
But the unity of the Bolshevist forces 
is open to question, since the Russians 
are a conglomeration of heterogenous 
races, who take no interest in the state 
and consequently arc the worst -stuff for 
national solidarity. 


What is more, they arc tainted with 
anarchism. The ideal of the Russian 
Bolshevists is the negation of the govern- 
ment, but they feel the necessity of a 
strong government in order to attain 
their goal. Indeed, every institution 
established by the Bolshevists has the 
state interests as the first and foremost 
factor. It is not going too far to say 
that Russia will become one of the 
strongest nations in the world, if every- 
thing goes well with her program. On 
the contrary, however, if Russia fails -to 
achieve her end, her future will be 
.anything but enviable. 

It is my conviction that Russia will be 
unable to make progress as imagined by 
the Bolshevists, but will retrograde, unless 
she be reinforced with a stable state 
system. 

The Bolshevists indulge in the dream 
that when the Allied intervention has 
ceased and the Russian industry has been 
rehabilitated with her untold resources, 
all knotty questions will find their own 
solution. The cold fact, however, which 
confronts them, is not the rosy future, 
but the increasing vexed questions which 
defy easy solution on the part of the 
Bolshevists who have completely disor- 
ganised the factory system, in the vast 
country. 

The factories in Russia have been nation- 
alised, but all the branches of industry are 
not yet subject to nationalisation. Now 
the industry of Russia remains in a state 
of infancy, with her raw materials lying 
undeveloped in the repository of nature. 
Therefore, if the Soviet Government is to 
achieve its goal, it must first produce the 
needed raw materials on a systematic 
basis. I do not mean tliat Russia has 
never made systematic efforts in the 
development of her raw materials, but 
what she has done in this direction lias 
been destroyed during the war and also 
in the consequent civil war. 

For instance, the struggle between the 
Reds and the anti-Bolshevists led by 
General Daiikin is said to have been the 
fight for the capture of the famous Donctz 
coal fields, which were completely des-. 
troyed by the Denikin forces when they 
retreated from the coal fields. Even the 
Red organs adrnif that it will take more 
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than ten years to restore the coal fields 
to their original prosperity. On the other 
hand, the mining zone in the Urals have 
also been destroyed by the Kolchak forces 
in their retreat. Accordingly, the urgent 
necessity for the Bolshevists is to reor- 
ganise the Russian industrial system. 

The Russian Bolshevists hope that the 
lifting of the Allied blockade will lead 
to the resumption of trade betwe.cn Russia 
and the outside world, resulting in the 
increase of supplies for Russia. 

.But how will they pay for the abso- 
lutely necessary imports from abroad ? 
They have no abundant specie reserves. 
It is true that the Soviet Government has 
confiscated precious metals and stones 
from the old Imperial family of Russia, 
the nobles, and the millionaires. But 
most of them are being used for paying 
for the propaganda work in foreign 
countries. Even if what is left of them 
be employed for trade purposes, it can not 
be sufficient to pay for the imports. 
Therefore, there will be no course left to 
the Soviet Government but to get the 
needed supplies with the Russian resources 
as collateral. Such seems indeed to be 
the foreign policy of the Bolshevist 
Government. But will the foreign govern- 
ments deal with a government which is 
unstable, and, what is worse, notoriously 
treacherous ? 

Considered in this light, I am firmly 
convinced that the prosjject of the resus- 
citation of Russian industry as well as of 
the welfare of the Russian laborers is as 
remote as ever, even though the Bol- 
shevists may remain in power for some 
time to come, there being every indication 
that the confusion will be worse con- 
founded by the lingering tenure of life of 
the Bolshevists. If so, there will be 
nothing but ruin for the' Russian industry. 

What will become of the Soviet 
Government, then ? I think that it will 
collapse, not so much because of external 
oppression, as because of internal disin- 
tegration. I mean by internal disinte- 
gration, riots and disturbances} 

The Russian people have been deprived 
,of their arms by the Soviet Government 
which terrorise them into obedience and 
resort to everything to hinder their 
opponents from forming a union. Tin's 
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drastic measure may render difficult the 
popular uprising, but it is by no means 
the absolute bulwark against disturbances. 
It must be well-known to every student 
of history how impotent terrorism and 
rigid surveillance are before the bursting 
of nation wide grievances. 

I think the present winter will prove 
most critical for the Bolshevists, since 
they arc suffering from a keen shortage 
of foodstuffs, the food situation being 
aggravated day by day in larger cities in 
Russia, for which the handicapped trans- 
portation system is largely responsible. 

According to a semi-official Russian 
paper, the railway rolling stock lias 
witnessed a remarkable decrease. The 
number of locomotives totalled 20,290 in 
1916, but it dwindled to only 5,000 in 
May, 1920 ; while the number of trucks 
decreased from 563,000 to 270,000. As 
the wear and tear of the rolling stock 
increases every day, the number of the 
locomotives and trucks must have 
undergone further decrease until now. 

To render the situation worse, the 
Bolshevists have no coal or other fuel. 
It is learnt from a semi-official source 
that the production of coal has decreased 
to one-tenth of the amount of the 
productions in normal times. I-ast 
winter, they managed to operate the 
railway service, but it is doubtful whether 
they can keep it going throughout the 
current winter. 

Now that the Bolshevist forces have 
been defeated by the Rolish, it is not 
difficult to imagine that they are now 
more or less demoralised by their reverses, 
and also that it will add to the national 
grievances which want only a spark 
to grow into a conflagration. 

I11 the mean time, the Russian people 
will become callous to the terrorism 

exercised so relentlessly by the Bolshe- 
vists since they have come into power, 
thus paving the way for a national 
uprising, as confirmed by the daily 
reports from Russia which depict the 
Red country in the most miserable light 
imaginable. 

It is true that all the reports about 

Russia can not be believed wholly. 

According however, to my personal 

experience, all information leaking out of 
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Russia is usually based on some fact, 
though it may be exaggerated in Some 
way or other. In other words, there is 


no manner of doubt that the situation in 
Russia is growing from bad to worse day 
after day. 


The Tibetan Question. 

(Statement by the Chine.se Foreign Office.) 
( Continued from the previous number .) 


4. Tibetan Raids in Recent 
Years and the Conclusion of 
an Armistice. 

With regard to Tibetan raids in recent 
years, Lin Tanan-ting, Cominandcr-in-Cliief 
of Szechwan and Yunnan lias from time 
to time submitted reports, the gist of 
which is as follows: — 

The Tibetans, taking advantages of the 
disturbances among the Chinese troops 
quartered ill Tibet in the first year of the 
Republic (1912), declared independence and 
all the tribes in the Szechwan and Yunnan 
regions joined them. The prefectures 
which were not affected were only eleven, 
namely, Luting, Ranting, and Paan in the 
south, and Taofu, Chanhna, Luho, Kantsu, 
Teko, Tengko (SPW). Sliichii (Ti&S), and 
Chanhtu in the north. Thereupon Yin 
( Governor of Szechwan despatched 

his forces and recovered all the prefectures 
except Konia and Chayu (^PP 5 )» in 

the south and Tingtsin (vifflf), Shihtu (fifi 
ff), Lali (ft. 1 ! 1 .), and Taichao (JkHfi). in tlie 
north. In the 3rd year of the Republic 
(1914), (a treaty of) armistice was signed, 
and peace seemed to have been restored 
on the Yunnan-Tibetan frontier. But the 
Tibetans, brooding over the atrocities com- 
mitted by Chinese troops in the 1 st year 
of the Republic (1912) were secretly seek- 
ing the opportunity of wreaking vengeance, 
so. that danger was emminent for many 
years. In the autumn of the 6th year of 
the Republic (1917) Tibetan soldiers sta- 
tioned at Leiuchi crossed the 

frontier to cut hay, for their horses, and 
were arrested by Szechwan troops. The 
Tibetan authorities then addressed a letter 


to the Chinese Government demanding the 
surrender of their soldiers for punishment. 
Pen ($£), the Commander of the Szechwan 
Army who was not fully acquainted with 
the situation, executed the Tibetans and 
returned their heads to their people. There 
upon the Tibetans, enraged, with this 
outrageous act of the Chinese Commander, 
attacked Enlci (jgjfi); and the Szechwan 
Army who were scattered over wide terri- 
tories and had very meagre supply of am- 
munitions, and who were also little inclined 
to fight, suffered a complete defeat at the 
first engagement. Leiuchi ($!&#), Enta 
(JSJ 20 , and Ycntai-Tang (jffigjffi), fell one 
after another, Changtu and Chaya were also 
in imminent danger. The Commander-in- 
Cliief of Szechwan and Yunnan had des- 
patched Brigadier General Chiang 
who however absconded with the war 
funds, and joined the Tibetans. In April 
Changtu was occupied by the enemy, and 
Pen (fig), the Commander of the Szechwan 
Army was made a prisoner of war. Sub-, 
sequently, Kunghsien Tungpu ([niff), 

Teko Paiyu (£| R), Chengko Gf M). 

Shichu OfiSS), and Chanhua (JJSffc), in the 
north and Wucheng in the south 

having also surrendered, the Tibetans ad- 
vanced with irresistible ferocity; and the 
inhabitants of the frontier districts were 
so terrified tluit the Chinese Authorities 
were obliged to conclude an armistice in 
order to gain time. 

In August, at Changtu, Liu Tsanting 
(S'lliiS), Commander of the Yunnang Army 
held a conference with Kapulum — Lama-* 
chiang— Patengta of Tibet with a view to 
concluding an armistice. It so happened 
that the British ViCe-Consul Teichman who 
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was visiting Ningchin came to 

Changtu, and through his good offices the 
following armistice consisting of thirteen 
Articles was concluded: — 

Art. I. The Chinese troops having last 
year attacked the Tibetan forces for minor 
offences committed by the latter, have 
brought about the serious strife of this 
year. The high authorities of China and 
Tibet being, desirous of keeping peace and 
promising to maintain the status quo as 
to the position occupied by their troops, 
have, through the good offices of the 
] British Government, concluded the present 
Armistice. 

The following are the Chinese Tibetan 
and British Delegates who have signed 
this Treaty: — 

Chinese Delegate Lin tsan ting(ffij 
Tibetan Delegate Kapulum-Lamachi- 
ang-Patengta “ 
British Delegate Teichman, Vice- 

Consul 

Art. II. This Treaty shall be only for 
temporary use and at a future date the 
Chinese, Tibetan and British Governments 
shall hold a conference with a view to 
concluding a permanent Treaty. 

This Treaty cannot be arbitrarily revised, 
and if any revision is necessary it should 
be carried out with the approval of the 
three Governments. 

Art. III. Upon the conclusion of the 
present Treaty China and Tibet sliall decide 
their boundary as follows: — 

The sixteen prefectures of Taan (LJ'A:)* 
Yenchin (JBJIO, Yitun (&%), Toying (ft 
5 $), Lihna (iJHfe), Kantsu (jfffc), Chanhua 
(flEltfc), I'Uho («$), Taofu (&-?-), Yakiang 
(Sin), Kanting (jtffrE), Tanpa (J’Hil), lut- 
ing (at5&), Kanlung Tinghsiang (& 

J$), Tao Cheng and the regions 

east thereof shall be placed under Chinese 
jurisdiction. No Tibetan officers, military 
or civil, shall be stationed in the aforesaid 
regions. Leiuchi Enta (JSig), 

Changtu ( / -18P), Chaya i)» Ningchin 

(WtfP), Kungcluao (fi®), Wucheng (jffiM), 
Tingpu (frilW), Tcnko Sfiichu (C* 5 & 

Teko (tgift), Paiyu (full), and the regions 
•west thereof shall be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Tibetan Authorities, and 
no Chinese officers, military or civil, shall 
be stationed in the aforesaid regions. 


After the ratification of the present Treaty 
by the Chinese and Tibetan Governments, 
the Tibetan troops, and military and civil 
officers stationed at Kantsu (fl-ft) and 
Chanhua (JJftffc) shall be withdrawn, and 
after their withdrawal Chinese military and 
civil officers as well as Chinese troops 
shall tinder no pretext whatever oppress 
the Tibetan peoples in these districts. The 
boundary of Yunnan and Tsinghai shall 
remain as before. 

Art. IV. With the exception of native 
troops who are employed in maintaining 
order in their districts, no Tibetan force 
shall be quartered to the east of the 
Kinshakiang River. The Chinese troops 
stationed in the southern regions arc not 
permitted to cross the aforesaid River. 
In Kiangsi 100 native troops shall be 
garrisoned. The Chinese troops stationed 
in the northern regions are not iiermitted 
to advance westward beyond the Yalung- 
kiang River (Jfinilr H)- As soon as the 
Chinese and Tibetan Governments ratify 
the present Treaty the Chinese and Tibe- 
tan troops shall be withdrawn from the 
aforesaid regions in compliance with the 
foregoing provision, and they are not 
permitted to cross the boundaries. 

Art. V. Upon the conclusion of the 
present Treaty high Lama priests sliall be 
despatched to the Lama Temples in the 
regions metioned above to take charge 
thereof; these priests shall be placed under 
the supervision of the Dalai -I^inia, and no 
Chinese official shall be allowed to in- 
terfere with their authority. At tlic same 
time the Dalai-Latna is also not allowed 
to interfere in the administration of the 
Chinese Local Authorities. 

Art. VI. The Chinese and Tibetan 
troops are not permitted to cross unlaw- 
fully the boundaries referred to in Article 
III, and the Chinese and Tibetan governors 
sliall hold themselves responsible for the 
maintenance of order in their rcsjxictivc 
districts and shall prosecute offenders in 
order to ensure the peace of these locali- 
ties. Commercial travellers and pilgrims 
shall be permitted to cross the frontier, 
and the Chinese and Tibetan Authorities 
alike shall on no account hinder them. 

Art. VII. When the present Treaty 
lias been ratified by the Chinese and.Tibe- 
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tan Governments shall be released Chinese 
or Tibetan prisoners and their detaining 
shall be prohibited. 

Art. VIII. Chinese and Tibetan Gover- 
nors shall, as hitherto, . protect respectively 
the Tibetans who live in China and the 
Chinese who live in Tibet and shall by 
no means oppress them. 

Art. IX. Should a collision occur 
between the Chinese and Tibetan Governors 
after the conclusion of the present Treaty 
they shall not resort to force, but they shall 
without loss of time report the matter to 
the British Consul who shall make it his 
duty to arbitrate between them. When 
Chinese and Tibetan officials exchange 
visits or make a tour of inspection in the 
districts under Tibetan or Chinese jurisdic- 
tion, the Tibetan or Chinese Governor 
shall each endeavour to protect those offi- 
cials visiting his district and shall in no 
way take action which is calculated to 
hinder them. 

Art. X. 'flic Chinese and Tibetan 
troops stationed on the border being too 
numerous and thereby causing inconve- 
niences to the inliabi tints of these districts, 
the Chinese and Tibetan Governments upon 
conclusion of the present Treaty agree to 
limit the number of such troops to what 
is barely necessary to maintain order in 
these districts; and the Chinese troops 
garrisoned at Batungand Kantsu (I [‘ft) and 
■the Tibetan troops garrisoned at Changtu 
and Ningchin (??n¥) shall be limited to 
200 each. But in the event of the officials 
or the inhabitants of the aforesaid districts 
bidding defiance to the law of the country, 
more troops may be despatched there with 
a view to punishing them. 

Art. XI. If the people of 'ring 
and Chanliua (JJftffc) prefectures remain 
|>eaceful and there be no fear of their 
crossing the boundary and thereby causing 
trouble, the Chinese Authorities shall not 
garrison troops in these prefectures. Should, 
however, these people violate the law of 
the country, the Chinese Authorities shall 
despatch troops to punish them, and in 
such a case the Tibetans Authorities have 
no right to interfere. 

Art. XII. In order to reassure the 
people of the border regions who have 
been rendered uneasy by war in recent 
years, the Chinese and Tibetan Govern- 


ments shall, upon ratification of the present 
Treaty, publish in China and Tibet the 
Chinese and Tibetan versions of this 
Treaty. 

Art. XIII. Six copies each, altogether 
eighteen copies, of the Chinese, Tibetan 
and English texts of the present Treaty 
shall be prepared, and the Chinese, Tibetan 
and British Delegates shall each keep two 
copies of each text, i. e. each Delegate 
keep altogether six copies of this Treaty. 
The British Consul being the arbitrator, 
the English text shall be regarded as the 
original. The Delegates who have signed 
this Treaty shall immediately after the 
conclusion of the Treaty request their 
Governments to ratify it. Before its ratifi- 
cation, the Chinese and Tibetan troops 
cannot change their positions or engage 
in fighting. 

In spite of the conclusion of this Treaty, 
fighting still went on in the border districts 
of Jungpa Kenslian (fctlffjflqll) in Kantsu 
( li ft) prefecture and accordingly General 
Lien conferred with the Kapulum and asked 
Vice-Consul Teichman to arbitrate. In 
October the British Consul held a con- 
ference with Chu Hsien-wen, Chen 1 Isia- 
ling, Ilan-Kuangchin, Chia-Ishi, Kachila- 
Santcngta (the Tibetan delegate) and other 
Chinese and Tibetan officials, and again 
concluded the following armistice and 
promise of evacuation. 

Art. I. The Chinese troops shall with- 
draw from Kantsu ( lift) and the Tibetan 
troops from the region under the jurisdic- 
tion of Teko (tfifft), and when they have 
withdrawn they cannot advance a signal 
step; and they shall remain where they 
are until I the Chinese President, and the 
Dalai-Lama give permission to open nego- 
tiation at Changtu within a year of the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Art. II. This Treaty being but a tem- 
porary agreement with regard to cessation 
of hostilities and withdrawal of troops, is 
not a formal treaty of peace. 

Art. III. The withdrawal of troops 
shall commence on the 17th of October 
of the Chinese calendar (the 12th of Sep- 
tember of the Tibetan calendar) and be 
finished by the 30th October of the Chinese 
calendar (the 26th September of the Tibe- 
tan Calendar). 
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Art. IV. This Treaty has been con- 
cluded by Han Kuangcliiu and Chia Ichi 
who have been appointed Chinese Delega- 
tes by the Commander-in-Chief of Szech- 
wan and Yunnang, and Kanchila-santcngta 
and other Tibetan Delegates, with the 
British Vice-Consul Teichman as notary. 
Upon conclusion of this Treaty the Dele- 
gates who have signed it should report it 
to their respective Governments without 
loss of time. 

Upon conclusion of this Temporary 
Agreement the Tibetan troops were with- 
drawn from the region under the jurisdic- 
tion of Teko (iStft) and the Chinese gar- 
risons also evacuated the Peli district under 
the jurisdiction of Kantsu ( Li'ffc). 

For one year after this event no report 
from the border regions reached the 
Chinese Government, but it appeard that 
Tibetans still continued their irruption 
into Chinese territories. 

5. Latest Anglo-Chinesc Negotia- 
tion on the Tibetan Boundary 
Question. 

Hostilities having again broken out on 
the Tibet-Yunnan border, the British 
Minister had frequently interviewed Foreign 
Minister Lu (££) requesting him to settle 
the Tibetan question at the earliest 
opportunity; and when he interviewed 
Prime Minister Tuan in July the 7 th year 
of the Republic (1918), lie requested the 
Chinese Premier to resume the negotiation 
and to agree to the last amendment 
proposed by England. But since there 
was a great discrepancy between the 
British proposal’ and the final concessions 
proffered by the Chinese Government, 
and as China, being then pestered with 
internal political strife had, first of all to 
put her own house in order, while the 
Powers were obliged to devote themselves 
to the War with Germany, it was consi- 
dered in opportune to resume the discus- 
sion of the Tibetan question. According- 
ly, the Chinese Government replied to 
the British Minister that thfey intended 
to resume the negotiation when the 
situation was somewhat settled. Since 
then the European War having come to 
an end, not a few men suggested that 
the Tibetan question be submitted to the 


League of Nations. As a result of careful 
deliveration on this point by Chinese of- 
ficials, however, it was decided not to 
submit this question to the peace Conferen- 
ce: for although there is no doubt that 
Tibet is part of Chinese territory, if this 
question be submitted to the Peace Con- 
ference, from the stand point of racial 
self-determination, the question of Sove- 
reignty has to be decided by the people 
themselves and in tliat case it would not 
difficult to foresee tliat the decision of the 
European Conference would not be favoura- 
ble to China. Meanwhile the British 
Minister persistently demanded that the 
Chinese Foreign Office resume the Tibetan 
negotiations and between February and 
December in the 7th year of the Republic 
(1918) he nine times repeated the request. 
In May the 8th year of the Republic 
(1919) the British Minister again demanded 
the resumption of the negotiations request- 
ing the Chinese Government to present 
their terms with a view to solving the 
question. The Foreign office, apprehend- 
ing that the further refusal of the British 
demand would, as the expiration of armis- 
tice was drawing near, again give the 
Tibetans an opportunity of raiding the 
border regions, while the Szechwan army 
was quite unprepared, and deeming it inad- 
visable for China obstinately to maintain 
her proposal lest her sincerity should be 
doubted, had drawn up an amended pro- 
posal based on the terms proposed in the 
4th year of the Republic (1915) and sub- 
mitted it to the Cabinet Council. This 
proposal having been approved by the 
Cabinet Council, on May 30th it was hand- 
ed to the British Minister in the shape of 
a memorandum. This proposal consists of 
the following four paragraphs: — 

1. The administration of Tatsienlu 
Off), Batang, and Litang (iUftlfffir) should 
be placed completely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Province of Szechwan. 

2. The districts under the jurisdiction 

of Chiamto Pasu Leiwu- 

chi Hutu (ftnf-W) and Sanshih- 

chiutsu (r-TJU&D should be included in 
Outer Tibet. 

3. The Chinese Government, taking 
into consideration the intention of the 
British Delegate to have the districts 
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of Tsinghai and Sinkiang which He to 
the north of the Kwenlung Mountains 
placed under the jurisdiction of China, 
will agree to include in Inner Tibet 
Chantui Tcko ({£$), Tanglaling 

(fftfjMict) south of the Kwenlung Moun- 
tains, Sanshihchiutsu (j* \‘X # 30 * Chiamto 
and the southern part of Tsing- 
hai which is situated to the north of 
Teko (ffiffi). 

4. Tlic boundaries of Yunnan, Sin- 
kiang shall remain as before. 

To this the British Minister replied that 
he would telegraph the proposed terms to 
his Government and the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that after consulting the Lassa 
Government, he would make another pro- 
posal. On August 13th he visited the 
.Foreign Office and presented the follwing 
proposal : — 

That “ The distinction of Inner and 
Outer Tibet be abolished; dividing in 
half what was given to Inner Tibet 
under the orginal plan, Batang, I.itang 
(!&Wr), Tatsienlu, Taofu Luho (g£ 

ftr) and Chauhua (iJftM) be annexed to 
China; and the territory west of Teko 
(tfitft) he annexed to Tibet. 

If this proposal be accepted, what 
China would receive would be very little 
while Tibet would gain enormous terri- 
tory; and accordingly the Chinese Go- 
vernment replied that they could not 
accept it. The British Minister who had 
perceived that the attitude of the Chinese 
Government was resolute, agreed to 
retransfer Kangto (IWAty) to China, saying 
that Kangto (liflAfe) being an important 
place on the way from Sitan (iJtjftf) to 
Tibet, and Chanhua which England 
already proposed to give to China being 
a gold producing country, both places 
are of greater importance to China than 
the barren region west of Teko, though 
the latter is extensive in area. 

When the Chinese Government asked 
the British Minister's opinion as to the 
disposal of the region south of the 
Kwenlung Mountains and north of Tan- 
glalin, which was orginally intended for 
china, he replied : “ The said region being 
very near to Lassa, if Chinese troops 
arc stationed there, they are apt to 
quarrel with Tibetans garrisoned there, 


and therefore it should be annexed to 
Tibet. Furthermore, seeing that the 
aforesaid country is quite barren, I fail 
to see why China insists on securing it." 
The Chinese Government replied: " The 
region in question is within the jurisdiction 
of Tsinghai and the Chinese Government 
has no right to dispose of that territory: 
That is why they insist on keeping it as 
it is now. However with the object of 
presenting collisions the Chinese Govern- 
ment would guaranty that the Status quo 
be maintained in the said region." 

The British Minister however did not 
approve of it, saying : “ My last proposal 

was entirely my personal opinion and I 
do not by any means intend to abolish 
the boundary of Inner and Outer Tibet 
originally decided upon and therefore if 
China desires to stick to the original 
arrangement, I should not object to it. 
If in accordance with the original arrange- 
ment the distinction of Inner and Outer 
Tibet should be adhered to, Batung, Li- 
tang, Tatsienlu, Chanhua, and Kangto 
would be included in China proper, and 
the region south of the Kwenlung Moun- 
tains and north of Tanglaling would be 
made Inner Tibet, where China should re- 
frain from stationing her officials or troops, 
while Teko would be annexed to Outer 
Tibet. China is at liberty to choose one 
of the above-mentioned schemes." 

China in fact never approved of the 
distinction between Inner and Outer Tibet, 
and it was by force of circumstances that 
she was obliged to submit to it. There- 
fore the British Minister's proposal of 
abolishing the distinction* of Inner and 
Outer Tibet and the returning to China 
proper Tatsienlu, Batang and Litang 
was in accord with the desire of the 
Chinese Government. Especially were the 
inclusion Chanhua and Tibet in China 
proper of which were originally annexed 
to Inner most welcome. But the 
Government could not approve of die 
proposal that Teko and the region south 
of the Kw&nlung Mountains and north of 
Tanglaling should be annexed to Tibet, 
and they were determined to dispute 
that point. With regard to this matter 
the Foreign Office submitted this plan to 
the Cabinet Codhcil. Wu, Director of 
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Statistics Bureau, attached to this bill the 
following remarks : — 

“ Chiamto and Baoliao (^T) 

which were under the orders of the 
Minister of Frontier Affairs during the 
last period of the Clung dynasty, have, 
since the founding of the Rquiblic been 
carrying on prcfectural administration and 
arc now placed on the list of electory 
distircts and also included in the Official 
Directory. It is evident that should this 
region be annexed by Tibet, the whole 
country would deprecate it. Under the 
old regime of Cliing Food Supply depots 
were established in this region, and if it 
should be absolutely necessary to annex 
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it to Tibet, the Government could appease 
the nation by declaring to the British 
Minister that these depots should still be 
maintained.” 

On the 26th the day of the same month 
the Cabinet Council decided to postpone 
the discussion of the Tibetan question, 
and the Foreign Office informed the 
British Minister accordingly. The Minis- 
ter, however, on the 27th called at the 
Foreign Office and vigorously protested 
against the postponement; and having 
interviwed the Prime Minister on the 
29th and having been received ip audience 
by the President on September 4th, he 
insisted on resuming the negotiations. 


Premier Hara Says that Japan Would 
Gladly Welcome Disarmament 


Premier Ilara, in the course of an inter- 
view granted a representative of The Japan 
Advertiser said. 11 In principle I am in 
favor of curtailing our navy,” he continued 
u War is against the best in human nature. 
With this idea in mind the world's states- 
men must strive to create a world in which 
armies and navies are not necessary. I 
am sorry that we have not yet reached 
this stage. 

“ If the idea of a naval holiday can be 
put into practice I would welcome it with 
all my heart. The da y when we no longer 
need our navy to defend our shores is a 
day we Japanese look forward to hopefully. 
For although today Japan is executing 
her plans for a larger navy she has no 
ambitions to attack any other power. 

“ The press messages I read to the effect 
that Japan is building a navy against an 
imaginary foe and that tint foe is the 
United States arc fantastic nonsense. Even 
when her present program isP completed, 
Japan’s naval strength will still be far less 
than would be required for an attack on 
the United States. The Pacific Ocean is 
wide and should Japan hope to attack the 
United States she must build a navy far 


greater than that of the United States. 

11 Even those who build the most fantas- 
tic stories about the purposes of Japan's 
naval building must know that what she 
is doing today is simply executing an old 
program. The purpose of this construction 
is very clear and simple. It is to defend 
our coasts and commerce — nothing more. 
Our exerts liave decided that our present 
sea force is insufficient for this. Iicncc wc 
must keep building. 

“ While other Powers continue tQ enlarge 
their navies, Japan cannot afford to wcakco 
hers. If the others agree to stop, nil 
country would enter into such an agreement 
more gladly than Japan. 

“ Japan's naval construction scheme is 
grossly misunderstood abroad. In many 
other respects, too, Japan is misunderstood 
in foreign countries. They say that we 
are controlled by our military leaders. I 
am the Prime Minister of Japan and I am 
a civilian. When they say that Japan is 
a militaristic nation they speak of the 
Japan of years ago. Times have changed. 
Our soldiers and sailors saved us in the 
China-Japan War and in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War. They gained great popularity 
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and naturally their voices carried a very 
great weight although even then their 
power was more apparent than real in the 
shaping of national policy. 

“ But militarism as the ruling force in 
Japan is gone. A careful and unbiased 
scrutiny of our policy in both China and 
Siberia, where the most severe charges of 
militarism are made against us, will show 
this. We are charged with having aided 
the military faction of northern China by 
loans and the sale of arms. As soon as I 
became Premier I stopped the sale of 
arms and the lending of money to the 
Tucliuns of the north. Japan favors neither 
the north nor the south of China. We 
want to see in China a united and peace- 
ful country. Our own political and economic 
welfare is bound up in the well-being of 
China. Our willingness to help China is 
shown by the fact that we have waged 
no counter propaganda against the violent 
anti- Japanese propaganda that the Chinese 
and their friends have carried on through- 
out the world. 

“Japan has already made proposals for 
withdrawing her troops from Shantung 
and allowing the Chinese to take over the 
policing of that region. Although China 
has refused our overtures, the fact that 
they were made is evidence that Japan docs 
not intend to occupy Shantung permanently. 

“ As the world knows Japan has already 
withdrawn most of her forces from the 


Chientao region, whither she sent an ex- 
pedition to deal with Chinese bandits and' 
Korean political malcontents. 

“ There arc still Japanese military forces 
left in Vladivostok and in a few neighbor- 
ing points, but these forces, too, we arc 
going to withdraw as soon as peace is 
restored to these regions. You must realize 
that there arc thousands of Japanese sub- 
jects in the regions patrolled by our 
soldiers whose lives and property we must 
protect. Suppose wc withdraw our forces 
from these regions. Can America or any 
other Power guarantee that there will not 
be recurrences of incidents like the m;is- 
sacrc at Nikolaievsk? Certainly not. We 
must see to the prevention of such inci- 
dents ourselves. Furthermore, were Japan 
to withdraw now from Siberia, Vladivostok 
would become at once the front line of 
the Bolshevist campaign of propaganda 
against Japan. We cannot afford to permit 
that. 

“ I„ct me state with all the emphasis I 
can that in spite of what the anti -Japanese 
propagandists say, Japan has no territorial 
ambitions in Siberia. How can the Japan- 
ese army, a mere liandful in comparison 
with the hordes that Russia can muster, 
ever hope to hold the vast regions of 
Siberia for more than a little while ? 
Japan knows her limitations. Japan is not 
foolhardy." 


Speeches of Premier Hara and Foreign 


Minister Uchida 
Session of the 

After the New year recess the Imperial 
Diet was reconvened on the 22nd January 
1921, when the Premier and other Cabinet 
Ministers addressed both the Houses. The 
Premier said: — 

“ I feel it a great honor to address 
you on this occasion of the opening of 
the 44th Session of the Imperial Diet. 

“ The Ini])crial Diet, which was con- 
vened in July last, being a special session, 


Before the 44th 
Imperial Diet. 

the bills which were then submitted for 
your approval were confined to those 
considered to require our immediate atten- 
tion, whereas, the present session being 
an ordinary ,one, some of the bills which 
were left unpassed and those which, though 
intended for submission to your consider- a 
ation, had not been introduced at all 
during the previous session or the one 
preceding it, will* be submitted for your 
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approval on this occasion. Further, the 
bills which are deemed of importance 
in the interest of the State and those 
which have been prepared by the various 
committees such as the committee for the 
revision of existing legislation and the 
committee appointed to inquire into 
matters concerning the economy and 
finance of the State, will as far as 
possible be introduced to the Diet in the 
course of this Session. 

“ It need hardly be said that, 
consequent upon the Peace Conference of 
1919, the responsibilities of our country 
liave greatly increased as regards our 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
Accordingly the united efforts of the 
whole nation are more than ever requir- 
ed for the growth of the national re- 
sources and the enhancement of the national 
prestige. And inasmuch as it is an 

undeniable fact that the external develop- 
ment of the country depends upon the 
growth of the national strength at home, 
the Government are conducting affairs of 
State in accordance with this principle 
so far as the circumstances and the finances 
of the country permit. 

“ As to the foreign relations of the 

country, I am happy to say that we 

are on good terms with all foreign 

countries. It is true that there arc now 
as in other times some questions pend- 
ing, for instance such as the Californian 
and Chicntao questions. In the case of 
the Californian question, however, the 
authorities concerned both in America 
and Japan are now engaged in the dis- 
cussion thereof in a most friendly spirit, 
and the Government are anticipating its 
satisfactory settlement. As regards the 
Chientao question, the dcs{>atch of our 
troops to that district is only a tempor- 
ary measure demanded by the necessity 
of self-defence in the presence of dis- 
turbing conditions as was evidenced in 
the act of those outlaws who had burnt 
our Consulate at Ifunchuq and killed 
and wounded our countrymen there. As 
soon as the order and security of that 
district are assured, for which the Chi- 
nese Government are primarily responsi- 
ble, these troops will of course be with- 
drawn as w'as announced on the occasion 
of their despatch. In fact, with the 


exception of small detachments, these 
troops have already been withdrawn. As 
to the other questions, the Government, 
actuated as they are by the most sincere 
desire further to improve the existing 
friendly relatioas witli foreign countries, 
arc prepared to treat them equally with 
right and justice. 

“ As regards the actual foreign re- 
lations and financial program of our 
country, the Ministers concerned will 
give you a fuller account. I will there- 
fore refrain from dwelling upon them 
now at length. At any rate, it is hojjed 
that the intention of the Government to 
achieve the peaceful development of the 
country by cultivating the national 
strength for the benefit of the whole 
nation at home and maintaining amicable 
relations witli all foreign countries abroad, 
will be fully appreciated by the whole 
House.” 

Count Uchida, Foreign Minister, 
delivered the following address, dealing 
with our relations with foreign countries 
in greater detail than Mr. Hara. 

“ I esteem it a great honor to come 
before you and make a general statement 
on our relations with foreign countries 
since the last session of the Diet. 

“ I desire first to touch upon questions 
relative to the enforcement of the sev- 
eral treaties of peace. The German, 
Austrian, and Bulgarian Treaties have 
all been in force for some time, the Japan- 
ese Government having already ratified 
the first two and third being now in order 
for ratification. As you are aware, the 
Government have recently appointed 
diplomatic representatives to Germany 
and Austria. In thus resuming normal 
relations with these countries we are 
making efforts, in concert with the Allied 
Governments, for the enforcement of the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. In pur- 
suance of this aim, we have appointed 
commissioners to deal with problems con- 
nected with the defining of boundaries, 
the caution of the military clauses and 
indemnity. In the task of distributing 
the German rolling stock, a Japanese re- 
presentative is participating as chairman 
of the commission. The Government 
were also represented on the commis- 
sions sent to various districts whose 
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nationality was to be cidcd by plebis- 
cite. The plebiscite having duly been 
carried out, the nationality of the dis- 
tricts in question lias now been definitely 
determined. Besides, steps have also 
been taken at home in connection with 
the disposition of the special enemy 
properties situated in Japan and the re- 
sumption of old treaties. In this way 
the Peace Treaty with Germany and 
Austria is being steadily put into prac- 
tice. At the Ambassadors' Conference 
held from time to time at Paris, which 
may be regarded as the central Allied 
organ* for the enforcement of the Peace 
Treaty, the Japanese Government have 
throughout been represented by the Am- 
bassador to France, who has taken part 
in the framing of any general policy 
concerning the enforcement of the vari- 
ous treaties of peace. The Treaty with 
Hungary and that with Turkey have not 
yet taken effect, but they arc expected 
soon to do so. The Government have 
already sent to the capital of Turkey a 
diplomatic agent, who will shortly be 
followed by a representative on the 
Commission of the Straits. Among the 
countries which have come into existence 
as the result of the Great War and 
those to which we did not hitherto send 
any diplomatic agent, the Government 
have decided to establish legations in 
Poland and Greece, a Minister having 
recently been appointed to Poland. It be- 
ing considered necessary to have re- 
presentatives also in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, the expenditures needed for 
that purpose have been inserted in the 
budget, which is submitted to you for 
approval during the present session. 

“ The League of Nations was formally 
inaugurated on January io, 1920, when 
the German Treaty took effect, and at 
present has a membership of 47 states, 
representing three-fourths of the entire 
population of the world. Now that 
Austria ami Bulgaria have been admitted 
into the League, even if we temporarily 
abandon the hope of Russia which is 
still in a cliaotic condition, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that Germany, her willingness 
to fulfil international obligations especially 
those entailed by the Peace Treaty 
being generally recognized, may before 


long be given admittance likewise. In 
this connection the Japanese Government, 
in common with the Allied Governments, 
very keenly desire that, for the peace of 
the world and the common welfare of hu- 
manity, the United States will see its 
way clear to join its efforts with the 
other nations for the realization of the 
lofty aim of the League. 

“ Although the efforts of the League 
for the past 12 months have mainly been 
devoted to the perfecting of its organi- 
zation and the strengthening of its 
foundation, it lias also exerted itself for 
the enforcement of the Peace Treaty 
and for international finance, economics, 
labor, communications, sanitation, sta- 
tistics and like cultural work. The Lea- 
gue is as yet at its initial stage of 
development, and moreover the interna- 
tional political situation has not quite 
recovered permament equilibrium since 
the war. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the League should still leave some- 
thing to be desired both in organization 
and working and that each one of the 
member States may be dissatisfied in one 
respect or another. It is indeed inevit- 
able that an international undertaking 
of the magnitude of the League of 
Nations should fail to attain perfection 
in a single day, but all the nations of 
the world should feed it incumbent upon 
them to see to the future development 
and eventual perfecting of the League. 

41 The functions of the League arc 
performed by the Council, the Assembly, 
the Secretariat and various expert com- 
mission^. The Council met 11 times in 
the course of last year, at Paris, Lon- 
don, Rome, San Sebastian, Brussels and 
Geneva. The Assembly was in session 
for a month from November 15 last year, 
at Geneva, the scat of the League. At 
each of these meetings good work lias 
been done, and what is worthy of special 
note is that, at these sessions of the 
Council and the Assembly the represen- 
tatives of the member States have evinced 
willingness throughout to put forth their 
efforts for the common cause of the 
League, instead of confining their attention . 
wholly to the interests of individual 
nations they represented. It is principally 
due to the spirit Of concert and harmony 
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manifested on these occassions that the 
League now has a fair promise of life 
and development. 

" In regard to the curtailment of arma- 
ment, provided for in the Peace Treaty, 
the Military Commission of the League, 
since its organization last May, has been 
making investigations into the practical 
phases of the question. As a matter of 
principle, disarmament is to be welcomed 
for the general welfare of the human 
race and the Japanese Government are 
paying special attention to the question. 
The matter, however, lias very important 
and - complex bearings for each nation, 
and it is to be .apprehended that the 
realization of. this end may be found 
impossible unless all the nations act in 
one accord and in good faith. 

“ The project of the International Court 
of Justice was resolved upon both by the 
Council and the Assembly, chiefly on the 
basis of the original draft adopted by 
the Conference of International Jurists 
held last year at the Hague. The plan 
is now being submitted to the several 
Governments for approval and the Court 
is expected to be established at no dis- 
tant date. The passing of this resolution 
is the most important of the results 
achieved at the first session of the Lea- 
gue Assembly. That international con- 
flicts should, to as great a degree as 
possible, be settled by peaceful means is 
of course highly desirable, and the 
decision to establish an international 
court for that end is most welcome. 

" The questions of amending the Lea- 
gue Covenant, of economic blockade as 
the principal means of punishment by the 
League, and of mandates to be exercised 
on behalf of the league, have each been 
assigned to expert commissions which 
have been appointed as auxiliary organs 
of the League Council. The field of 
activities of the league will thus gradually 
be enlarged with time. 

“ Before passing on to another theme, 
I may be permitted to state that the aim 
of the league of Nations, vdiich lies in 
the securing of world peace and the pro- 
moting of international co-operation, is 
quite consistent with the policy followed 
throughout by Japan and that it is her 
intention, as one of the five great na- 


tions, invariably to make endeavors, in 
hearty co-operation with the other Pow- 
ers, for the attainment of tliat lofty aim 
of the League. 

“ Next the question of mandate calls 
for a few words. Under the Peace 
Treaty, which is based on the principle 
of non-annexation, the former German 
possessions in Africa and the South 
Pacific, together with the territories in 
Asia which belonged to the former 
Turkish Empire, have been, placed under 
administration by mandate. So far as 
the former German possessions are con- 
cerned, the mandatories and their as- 
signed territories were decided upon at 
the Supreme Council of May 7 of last 
year. On tliat occasion the whole group 
of former German islands lying north of 
the Equator was assigned to the admin- 
istration of Japan as mandatory. When, 
at a later date, the terms and formulae 
of the mandates came up for determina- 
tion, a difference of views arose between 
the Japanese and British Governments 
in the construction of the treaty stipu- 
lation relating to the terms and formu- 
lae of the mandate over the former Ger- 
man colonics lying south of the Equator. 
Agreement could not be reached for a 
long time. A frank exchange of views 
however, between the Japanese and Brit- 
ish representatives, who attended the 
first session of the League Assembly, 
happily resulted in a composition of the 
difference. 

“ While agreeing to the terms of the 
mandate of the C class as proposed by 
the British Government, the Japanese 
Government came to a full understand- 
ing with the British Government that 
Japan should make a declaration to the 
effect that the acquired right of the 
Japanese in the former German colonies 
south of the Equator should be fully 
respected and tliat their agreement to 
the terms of mandate over these islands 
should not be taken to signify acquies- 
cence on the part of Japan in any dis- 
criminatory and unfavorable treatment 
of her nationals in the said islands. Ac- 
cordingly, when the terms of the class 
‘ C 9 mandate were decided upon on 
December 17 last, at the meeting of the 
eleventh session of the League Council, 
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the Japanese representative made a de- 
claration on the lines of the above under- 
standing and reserved for Japan a right 
to resume negotiations with the British 
Government concerning the treatment of 
Japanese subjects in those territories. 
The terms and formulae of the mandates 
over the former German possessions in 
the South Pacific having now been de- 
termined, the Japanese Government arc 
about to enter upon formal control and 
administration, in pursuance of those 
terms of mandate, over the group of 
islands assigned to Japan. 

“ Gentlemen, I am happy to be able to 
state that it is the determination of the 
Japanese Government to spare no efforts 
in the discharge of this noble mission of 
civilization, in promoting the welfare 
and development of the people of these 
territories, thus fully to deserve the 
trust that the League members have 
placed in Japan. 

M As to the revision and renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of Al- 
liance, the Japanese Government had 
been giving careful consideration to the 
question, with a view especially to its 
relation to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. They entered into confer- 
ence with the British Government and 
frank exchange of views on this matter 
took place both in London and Tokyo. In 
view of article six of the existing agree- 
ment of alliance, it was decided to ad- 
dress to the League of Nations a joint 
notification to the effect that the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Great Britain had 
come to the conclusion that the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement of July 13, though 
in harmony with the spirit of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, was not 
entirely consistent with the letter of 
that jCovcnant, and that they according- 
ly recognized the principle that if the 
said agreement was to be continued 
after July, 1921, it must be in a farm 
not inconsistent with the Covenant. The 
notification was conveyed in a note dated 
July, 8, 1920. The principle to guide 
the Japanese Government in revising the 
agreement is at present a subject of seri- 
ous study, regard being had to the ar- 
ticles of the League Covenant, as declar- 
ed in the joint notificatien, and to the 


many important changes which have 
taken place in the aspect of affairs since 
the conclusion of the present- agreement. 

“ That this agreement of alliance has 
contributed largely and distinctly to the 
peace, stability and welfare of the en- 
tire Far East is fully realized by both 
nations, and not only is the continuance 
and preservation of the wholesonip 
spirit of this alliance for a long time 
to come desired by the most thoughtful 
of the two peoples but it is, I am &ure, 
in perfect harmony with the high ideals 
of the League of Nations. 

“ Concerning the organization of the 
New Consortium looking to financial aid 
to China, I had the privilege at the 
last session to state before you how a 
clear understanding was reached between 
the respective banking groups and Gov- 
ernments concerned and how the new or- 
ganization was fast taking shape. Last 
October, the representatives of the vari- 
ous banking groups met in conference at 
New York, signed the final agreement, 
and discussed the policy of the Consor- 
tium, and other details of practice, thus 
bringing to completion the organization 
of the New Consortium. While the ac- 
tivities of the Consortium in the future 
arc necessarily dependent upon negotia- 
tion and co-operation between the or- 
ganization itself and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, it may not be out of place, now 
that the Consortium has been completed, 
to mike a remark on its mission. The 
object of the Consortium is purely 
economic ; in other words, what it aims at 
is to 4ssist and facilitate the economic 
development of China and thereby to 
contribute to the happiness and interest 
of the Chinese people, on the one hand, 
and to afford equal opportunity for the 
private enterprise of the nations con- 
cerned, on the other. 

<f At a time when the powers interes- 
ted in China are thus joining their 
hands to promote the welfare of the 
Chinese people, by avoiding needless 
competition* among themselves and by 
further strengthening their friendship and 
concert, it is a matter to be deeply 
deplored, especially by Japan who, as 
her neighbor, is peculiarly interested, 
that a complete* and peaceful unification 
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of China is not yet in sight. Last sum- 
mer when the political situation of China 
began to give signs of further com- 
plication and later when things came to 
such a pass that the northern part of 
China became involved in armed con- 
flicts, the Japanese Government, as you 
are well aware, besides early warning 
their officials and nationals in China to 
refrain from any and all acts or ac- 
tivities, that might be regarded as tak- 
ing part in the political strife, publish- 
ed a declaration on their policy of 
scrupulous impartiality and their at- 
titude of strict fairness. The situation 
in China is now at a turning point and 
the awakening of the people is indeed 
worthy of note. That the path of China 
is beset with difficulties should command 
the deep sympathy of the people and 
Government of Japan, while a develop- 
ment worthy of her great past is a 
thing very eagerly hoped for by Japan 
which stands in such a close relation- 
ship with her. Not only for China’s 
sake alone but for the general welfare 
and peace of the world, it is devoutly 
to be desired that China should speedily 
recover peace and unity. 

“ In reviewing the conditions of the 
Far East and especially of China, I deep- 
ly regret to have to refer to the calamit- 
ous event which occurred at Hunchun 
last October. On the details of the 
event and the circumstances which con- 
strained the Japanese Government to 
dispatch troops both for self-defence 
and for the protection of the Japanese 
residents, a public statement was made 
at the time. These Japanese troops have: 
proved equal to the task expected of 
them. The Chinese Government, on the 
other hand, actuated by a spirit of co- 
operation, have been transferring suita- 
ble contingents to Chientao for the pur- 
pose of clearing the locality of the out- 
laws and guarding .against future dis- 
turbances. Tiie Japanese Government, 
therefore, in pursuance of their declara- 
tion, have decided to withdraw their 
troops. At the same time, steps arc now 
being taken with a view to proper set- 
tlement of this unfortunate affair. It is 
also their intention to provide fully, in 
co-operation with the Chinese Gov- 


ernment, for the tranquillity of the dis- 
tricts affected and for the protection of 
the Japanese subjects. 

“ The Czechoslovak troops in Siberia, 
with the aid of the Japanese military 
authorities as well as that the Railway 
Commission of the Allied and Associat- 
ed Powers and its various branches, were 
transferred from Western Siberia to 
Vladivostok and by the beginning of last 
September were embarked to the last 
man from that port. When the Czechs 
had withdrawn from Trans-llaikal, the 
Japanese Government, consistently with 
their repeated declarations, withdrew 
their troops from that region. In the 
districts around Vladivostok, whence a 
menace to the peace of Korea was still 
felt and where the safety of the many 
resident Japanese had to be provided 
for, and in Habarovsk which is a point 
of strategic importance on the way to 
the Province of Saghalien, wc had to 
keep sufficient forces until such time as 
tranquility was restored in these re- 
gions. When as the situation round 
Habarovsk began to show a degree of 
stability in last September, we withdrew 
our troops from that district. 

“ 'L'l ic political situation of l^astcrn 
Siberia underwent various vicissitudes 
during the course of the last half-year. 
There were in existence since last spring 
four local governments at Vladivostok 
and other centers. The time gradually 
became ripe during last fall for the 
amalgamation of these local political 
bodies until November last the so- 
called Amalgamation Assembly was held 
at Chita. This Assembly declared the 
independence of the Russian Provinces 
cast of the Selenga River, to which the 
name of Far Eastern Republic was given. 
Chita was chosen for the scat of the 
central government and the various poli- 
tical bodies were relegated to a position 
of local autonomy. It was also decided 
that a constitutional assembly should 
be held on January 25. As a result of 
the amalgamation, the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Vladivostok turned its authority 
over,* to the Central Government about 
the middle of last December. 

“The Government of the Far Eastern 
Republic claims to stand for anti-com- 
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munistic democracy and has declared 
itself in favor of friendly relationship 
with foreign countries, especially with 
its near neighbors. What the new gov- 
ernment may do in practice is for the 
future to reveal. The political stability 
of Russia, in general, is earnestly hoped 
for by Japan as her good neighbor, while 
as for Siberia, in particular, it is the 
keenest desire of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that this troubled area should be 
unified on a sound basis and restored to 
complete order. 

11 The historic good relationship between 
Japan and the United States needs no 
reiteration at this time of day. 'The re- 
lations between the two nations, how- 
ever, have today greatly increased both 
in closeness and importance, from poli- 
tical, economic, social and various other 
points of view. It is true that this 
friendly relationship is not without oc- 
casional mingling of unpleasantness ; that 
is almost inevitable in the complexity of 
international relations; but I am firmly 
of opinion that fundamentally the rela- 
tionship between Japan and America is 
as cordial as ever and that there are 
no insurmountable obstacles such as 
might disturb the basis factors which 
govern that relationship. Moreover, I 
am happy to notice that in recent years 
popular understanding between the two 
peoples lias been greatly helped by the 
close and frequent contact of influential 
men of both countries. I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation of the valuable 
efforts of these people which I hope will 
not be allowed to slacken in the future. 

“ I have to dwell here on an unfor- 
tunate event which lias occurred in our 
relations with the United States. Last 
November at the general election of the 
United States, the State of California 
passed through initiative an alien land 
law. Thp contents of the law are now 
generally known and may need no ex- 


planation here. In a word, the new land 
law is a cognate law of 1913, made 
more drastic and severe. That it is aim- 
ed at the Japanese and is unjust and 
discriminatory can not be denied. The 
regret which the Japanese Government 
expressed at the legislation of 1913 is 
therefore still more keenly entertained. by 
them at this new legislation. This 
question of land law however, is not one 
of today or yesterday. It has a long 
history and complex and delicate bear- 
ings. It is impossible to solve the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of one side 
alone. Principally for these reasons the 
difficulty arising between Japan and Amer- 
ica from the legislation of 1913 lias re- 
mained unsettled to this day. In deal- 
ing with this matter, therefore, the 
Japanese Government have from the out- 
set exercised closest care. Not only, an- 
tecedent to the passage of the law, did 
they take proper and well-advised steps, 
but, recognizing, from a higher stand- 
point of Japanese- American friendship 
and with ample regard to the close and 
important relations of interest between 
the two nations, the urgency of a final 
solution of difficulties caused by such 
unfortunate and unpleasant events, they 
caused their representative to open 
discussion with the American authori- 
ties. Erank and free exchange of views 
has since been going on on various points 
calling for examination and debate. 
Although it is to be regretted that we are 
not yet in a position to publish the re- 
sults of these discussions, it is the sincere 
desire of the Japanese Government that 
a solution, compatible with the honor 
and interests of both countries, may 
finally be arrived at. 

" The above is a general survey of our 
foreign relations up to the present mo- 
ment. On matters of detail I shall have 
the pleasure to give explanation on later 
occasions.” 
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American Committee of Justice Denounces 
Anti=alien Land Law. 


Colonel John 1 \ Irish, is the organizer 
of the American Committee of Justice 
and has recently called a meeting of tliat 
Committee in San Francisco. At tliat 
meeting it was decided to memorialize 
Congress, setting forth its stand on the 
Japanese question and invoking the aid 
of justice and equity in its solution. 
The memorial has been signed by all the 
members of the American Committee of 
Justice, including Lyman J. Gage, former 
Secretary of the Treasury; Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of 
Lcland Stanford, Jr., University; Leroy 
Wright, state senator, and a number of 
prominent Californians. The memorial 
will be presented to the Senate by 
Senator Dilingliam of Vermont and Re- 
presentative Elston of California. The 
text of the memorial is as follows: 

*• The undersigned citizens of Califor- 
nia, members of the American Com- 
mittee of Justice, beg respectfully to 
present the following facts regarding the 
Japanese and their iierseciition in Cali- 
fornia. The Federal census of 1920 
shows 70,000 Japanese in California, be- 
ing 2 per cent of the total population 
of the state. 

44 The report of the California State 
Hoard of Control shows the Ja^xmese 
farmers, by ownership and lease, culti- 
vate one and six-tenths per cent of the 
farm land of the state. On this they 
produce 13 per cent of the field crops 
of the State, of a value in 1919 of 
$67,000,000. The vital statistics of the 
State Hoard of Health show that in 1919 
more white children were born in Cali- 
fornia than Japanese children for the 
entire 10 years preceding. 

41 The penological statistics of the State 
show so small a percentage of crime 
amongst the Japanese as to be u negligi- 
ble feature. The eleoinosynary records 
show no Japanese in the almshouses. 
The facts of daily observation by those 
in nearest contact with the Japanese 


disclose their extreme personal cleanliness, 
good standard of living in diet and dress, 
high sexual morality, personal honesty, 
fidelity to contracts, and high percentage 
of education and intelligence. 

44 The records show them greatly patrio- 
tic during the world war, the buyers 
of millions of our war bonds and con- 
tributors of tens of thousands to the 
Red Cross. Their contributions per 
capita to these patriotic war purposes 
were far in excess of those made by any 
other class of aliens. 

44 The prejudice against them exists 
amongst people who have had no ex- 
perience with them anti are readily de- 
ceived by the rampant slanders of agita- 
tors. In our population of 3,426,861 you 
will readily understand that all cannot 
have had contact and experience with 
our 2 per cent of Japanese. The 222,086 
Celifornians who voted against the anti- 
Japanese initiative were citizens who 
knew the Japanese. Those who sup- 
ported and carried tliat measure were 
mostly citizens who knew the Japanese 
only by hearsay and that mostly slander 
and falsehood. 

44 Since the election the truth is getting 
a better chance. During the campaign 
the Sau 1 'ran cisco Chronicle reeked with 
slander of the Japanese and shared this 
course with the press of the state. Hut 
now that votes are no longer needed, 
the Chronicnle , in its issue of November 
17, in an editorial under the caption, 4 Our 
Immigration Problem/ said: 

44 4 'Flic ICast concerns itself very little 
about Oriental immigration, because it 
docs not see it and because the number 
of such immigrants is absolutely negli- 
gible as .compared with those who are 
seeking to crowd in from Southern Ku- 
roj>o and Western Asia and perhaps 
Northern Africa. 

44 4 And there could be a good argument 
made to the effect that the Japanese, for 
example, with all their unassiiuilability. 
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arc far less dangerous immigrants than 
those of the mongrel races who inhabit 
the Mediterranean littoral. The Japanese 
among us are law abiding, industrious — 
too industrious, some think— do not in- 
trude themselves into our affairs and 
adapt themselves to our conditions. The 
mongrels of the Near East have been 
revolutionists from the dawn of history, 
have always been fighting eacli other 
and make trouble wherever they go, and 
yet they are eligible to citizenship/ 
u This is in itself an admission of the 
falsity of the campaign issue made 
against the. Japanese. 

“ As citizens of California, wc protest 
against any unfriendly legislation against 
Japan or the Japanese who are domiciled 
here. The pretense tliat 98 per cent of 
the population of this State is in immi- 


nent danger from our 2 j>er cent of 
Japanese is disgraceful to the manhood 
of our people. If it were true, then it 
certifies such decay of the white race as 
foreshadows its speedy extinction, regar- 
dless of the presence of, or contact wtih, 
any other race. Of course, such pretense 
is fantastic, and when it threatens the 
I>cacc of nations it is criminal. 

11 Representing the 222,086 voters of 
California who cast their ballots against 
the anti-Japanese initiative, we have the 
honor to suggest to the Congress that 
the power and peace, the dignity and 
honor of this Republic repuire that we 
no longer violate treaties with nations 
that are too weak to resist, and that 
in our legislation we treat all nations and 
people alike, afraid of none, but just to 
all/' 


Americans “Fleeing the Country” 


We have time and again pointed out 
in these columns the sordid attempts of 
the Yellow Tress of America to create 
ill-feelings between the United States and 
Japan. Below is an illustration of their 
anti-Japanese propaganda, and this sort 
of lies is being continually dinned into 
the ears of the American public. It is 
therefore no wonder that they should be 
taken in by such mischievous reports and 
look upon every action of Japan with 
suspicion. As will be seen from the 
comment of the Japan Advertiser, an 
American daily, reproduced below, there 
is not a particle of truth in what the 
Examiner publishes : — 

“ Americans in Japan who may not 
have noticed that they are “ llecing the 
country ” in consequence of attacks and 
insults should refer to the San Francisco 
Examiner. The issue of that paper 
published on December 30, under the 
heading “Japs' Hatred of Americans 
Now Vitriolic, Returning Travelers Say 
Natives Insult and Attack Them and All 
Who Can I jeave the Island ” contains 
the following: 


Americans in Japan are undergoing a 
campaign of abuse and insults hurled by 
the natives in all walks of life, and the 
tirade has become so vitriolic that those 
who are able are fleeing the country, 
according to passengers arriving here 
yesteday on the Pacific Mail liner Ecuador. 

Street fights in various Japanese cities 
are frequent, and Americans are stoned 
and spat upon by crowds which pursue 
them, say those returning. . 

Mrs. Genevieve Barnard, who, with her 
son, was touring Japan, was forced to 
come home on the Ecuador. She said 
that as she was riding in a ricksha in 
the streets of Kobe the man pulling the 
cart look her off the main thoroughfares 
and down into the native settlements of 
the city, where there was little or no 
protection. 

Fearing the jeers of the crowds, who 
lined the streets, Mrs. Barnard called to 
the rickshaman to return to her hotel. 
He grew ugly and threatened her, she 
says. Frightened at the man’s actions 
and the menacing crowds, she jumped 
from the vehicle and escaped. 
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J. J. Phelan, an electrical engineer of 
the East, who, with his wife and infant 
son, was a resident of Yokohama, returned 
home because, as he says, Japanese nightly 
stoned his dwelling and abused him each 
time he or his wife ventured upon the 
streets. 

Unles you have declared yourself as 
not in favor of the American attitude as 
expressed in the recent California land 
law, you are suspected, declared Phelan 
yesterday. This suspicion is not alone 
evident among the masses, but is exem- 
plified by the authorities, who place spies 
to watch your movements. 

All the Americans in Japan are desirous 
of returning home because of the con- 
tinued Japanese abuses and insults, only 
many arc retarded because of business 
and financial reasons. The situation in 
Japan is daily growing worse. Even the 
children molest Americans, which demon- 
strates that this is their home teaching. 

There are still a large number of 
Americans left in Japan and so far as 
they are concerned the story needs no 
answer and is not worth notice except 
as a reminder that the yellow press of 
this country has its match. But as the 
Advertiser has a number of readers on 
the other side of the Pacific who may 
think that there can be no smoke without 
fire it is perhaps worth while giving them 
the testimony of this American paper 
regarding the conditions under which 
Americans live in Japan. We have no 
quarter in which we congregate for safety 
or any other purpose; our homes are 
scattered all oyer the cities of Japan; 
we travel without any special precaution ; 
we penetrate to all parts of the country 
for business or pleasure or sport; and we 
do these things with as little hesitation 
and as much confidence as in our own 
country. Indies can and do move around 
at night without the least fear of molestaion ; 
it is no exaggeration to say that the 
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streets of Tokyo or any Japanese city 
are better in this respect than those of 
many American or European cities. 
Many Americans like to attend the 
night fairs and popular festivals which 
arc not held in the aristocratic quarters; 
if there existed any of the 11 vitriolic ” 
feeling of this San Francisco report it 
would presumably find vent in the shaj>c 
of jeers or hustling. No such experiences 
have come to our notice. 

Mrs. Barnard's story is capable of 
a simple explanation. There are many 
narrow streets in Kobe and it would 
not be as easy for a rikishaman to 
avoid them if he went anywhere outside 
the small bnsiness district. Talk of a 
“ native settlement " — in a Japanese 
city ! — is an absurdity for which the lady 
presumably is not responsible. But it is 
not inconceivable that a foreign lady who 
did not know Japan and who perhaps had 
read stories of this kind before might 
become nervous if she supposed that those 
narrow streets were a slum quarter. 
However, Mrs. Barnard boldly got out 
of her rikisha — a dangerous thing to do 
if her fears were well founded — and 
escaped. So the native settlements were 
not so terrible after all. The .statement 
ascribed to Mr. Phelan is incredible. 
Japanese children sometimes call after 
foreigners, as children in other coun- 
tries do, but that Mr. Phelan return- 
ed to America because “ Japanese nightly 
stoned his dwelling and abused him each 
time he or his wife ventured on the 
streets " is so contrary to the universal 
experience of foreign residents that if 
Mr. Phelan actually made it lie must have 
been pulling the reporter's leg — no very 
difficult task. 

Some time ago it was pointed out 
tliat at the time when the Californian 
agitation was at its height not a single 
Japanese was molested because of his 
race. The same is true of Japan.” 
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India’s Challenge to Great Britain 


India, considered “ the brightest jewel 
in the British Imperial Crown ” — a country 
rich in men and resources, has made a 
challenge to its British rulers. India, 
struggling since 1857 to free herself from 
the exploitation of her jicoplc by a foreign 
power, stands today defying the British 
Government in India. India wants now 
to let the world know that she is trying 
to free herself from British tyranny, and 
to take her rightful place in the world. 

India in 1914 gave men and money to 
help Great Britain in the struggle for what 
she thought was world democracy. What 
was her reward ? 

Great Britain in 1919, after the armis- 
tice, gave India a law repressing speech, 
press and assembly. India protested. 1 Icr 
foreign rulers answered these protests with 
bombs, machine guns, and imprisonments. 
I11 one massacre 1,200 innocent, unarmed 
men, women and children were killed and 
3,600 wounded. 

The whole world shrank in horror at 
the tales of .British atrocities in India in 
1919. Were these deeds condemned and 
the perforators punished ? On the. con- 
trary, the British House of Lords, and the 
British Government in India excused and 
condoned the crimes. A vast section of 
the British public subscribed a fund of 
nearly 100,000 for the “ hero " of the 
massacre — General Dyer. Many officers 
and administrators who were responsible 
for the reign of terror are still in office. 
Against this lack of justice to her people 
India protests. 

Since the war ended Great Britain's 
policy has been to strengthen her power 
in Asia by dismembering the Turkish 
Empire, thus violating her pledges made 
to the 70,000,000 Mohammedans in India 
and the 200,000,000 in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, to safeguard their Moslem religion. 
Against this breaking of a pledge India 
protests. 

To protect the Empire in India, Great 
Britain has created a cordon of slave states 
— Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. To 
maintain 11 order M in these states, that is, 
to subdue the peoples and hold them in 


subjection, Great Britain has sent more 
than 100,000 Indian soldiers. Against this 
use of her sons India protests. 

E or one year India has been protesting 
against these ivrongs. The decision of the 
Government of India and the British 
Parliament, practically justifying the British 
atrocities of 1919, and the refusal of the 
British Government to maintain its pledges 
toward the Mohammedan world has 
brought agitation in India to a head. 
Hindus and Moliammcdans have joined 
forces to protest against the policy of 
the British Government in India .and in 
the East. In September of 1920, a plan 
was adopted for the boycott of the British 
Indian Government. This plan includes: 

Non-participation in British Government 
loans. . 

Suspension by lawyers of practice, and 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration. 

Boycott of government schools by Indian 
parents. 

Boycott of the Reform Councils. Indians 
will refrain from voting or becoming candi- 
dates for election under the provisions of 
the new Government of India Act. 

N on-participation in government parties 
or similar functions. 

Refusal to accept any post, civil or 
military, in Mesopotamia, or to offer units 
to the army, es^jecially for Turkish territory. 

Vigorous prosecution of the Swadeshi 
movement (cultivation of home industries). 

Through its most representative body — 
the Indian National Congress — India lias 
registered its determination to adopt the 
plan of non-co-operation with the foreign 
government that is ruling India. Already 
throughout the country. 

Lawyers have suspended practice in 
British courts. National courts are being 
established to dispense justice. 

Parents are withdrawing their children 
from government schools. Nationalist 
schools are' being opened. 

Titles, honors, medals, and stipends are 
being given up. 

India, in short, is today united, irrespec- 
tive of class or greed, in its stand on the 
issue of non-cooperation, and is determined 
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to obtain justice and freedom for herself. 

India lias conic out definitely now in its 
determination to refuse to co-operate with 
the existing government. 

What will this challenge of India mean ? 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, the originator of the 
boycott plan, declares that it will bring 
self-government to India within a year. In 


the result of India’s struggle is involved 
the destiny of the whole continent of Asia 
— of ail the slave states now under the 
rule of Great Britain, for the protection 
of India. The crisis in India today is not 
only an Indian problem. It is a world 
problem . — ( India Information Ihtreau, Neiv 
York, U. S . A.) 


Japan’s Foreign Trade in 1920. 


The great disturbance of commerce and 
finance in Japan during 1920 was brought 
about by the cumulative force of many 
factors. It is admitted, however, that 
the immediate cause was the sharp 
reaction of Japan’s foreign trade after its 
striking and spectacular boom during the 
several years of war. It is also conceded 
that Japan can find no better way of 
emerging from the present distressed 
condition than by the promotion of her 
foreign trade. 

I11 the first week of December Gov- 
ernor Inouye of the Bank of Japan gave 
advice to business men of Osaka as to 
how to get rid of bad times, lie said 
that the promotion of the export trade 
was the best of all means and that for 
this the reduction of costs of production 
by combination was necessary. Return- 
ing to Tokyo, he repeated this advice. 

In business circles toward the close of 
the year a movement was started for the 
reduction of the prices of commodities 
and the promotion of the export trade. 
The prospects for the New Year in for- 
eign trade was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. 

Recently a statement was given out by 
authorities of the Finance Department on 
this subject. It stated that the general 
outlook was not very good, but that grave 
pessimism about 1921 was not warranted. 
After analyzing roughly the trade of 1920 
this statement urged manufacturers and 
merchants to try to reduce the price of 
commodities for the purpose of upholding 
the country’s foreign trade in 1921. 

An analysis of Japan’s commerce for 
1920, is indeed full of suggestions for 


the future. 'Hie results of the year’s 
trade up to December 25 is compared 
with the figures for the four previous 
years below: 

Exports Imports 

1920 (up to 

Dec. 25)... Y 1,928,864^000 ¥2,320,712,1x10 
1919 (whole 

year) 2,098,872,61 7 2,1 73,459, »8o 

lyiH ( „ ) 1,962,100,608 1,668,143,833 

1917 ( » ) 1,603/105,048 1,035,811,107 

1916 ( „ ) 1,127,468,118 756,4 2 7,9io 

From the foregoing tabic it ■ may be 
seen that the import trade maintained 
its increase in 1920 although the rate of 
increase was diminished. The export, 
however, fell below even the level of 


1918 and was only a little above 1917. 
However, during the earlier months of 
1920 the export trade still maintained its 
advance over the corresponding period of 
1919, although the signs of recession 
were already noted. In the import trade 
not only were advances over the same 
period of 1919 registered (luring the 
earlier months of the year, but month 
after month the value of this trade was 


increasing. Below the monthly trade re- 
sults of 1920 arc given in comparison 
with those of 1919 : 


Months 

(in 

1920 

Ja*' *76,347 

Feb 174,287 

March ... I 93 » 57 « 
April ... 2x7,457 

May I 93.363 

June 183,810 

July 154 , 3*8 

August... 175,060 
Sept | ... 154.354 

Oct * 33,814 

Nov 104,606 

Dec ! 67,873 


Exports 

thousands of yen) 

* 9*9 * 92 ° * 9*9 

1x7,861 204,767 138,676 

125,619 270,642 170,542 

*33»7°5 329.027 169,918 

142,187 296,832 208,003 

156,887 295,950 186,007 

151,158 220,183 176,220 

181,289 * 57 . *33 * 44.567 

196,223 123,197 194.677 

172,661 117,600 196,620 

225,682 107,670 179*790 

218,614 108,022 183,300 

176,981 81,683 225,133 
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The decline in both the export and 
the import trade in the later months of 
1920 was, however, the natural sequence 
of what was going on in business circles 
in the earlier months of the year. It is 
significant that in the first three months 
of the year when foreign trade was still 
active, Japan's gold reserves, which 
reached its record December 27, 1919, 
declined to the extent of more than 
¥100,000,000. 

This change in foreign commerce was 
brought about largely by the decline in 
the silk export trade. In the export 
trade list beans and peas, starch, tea, 
beer, tinned provisions, vegetable oils, 
camphor, raw silk, iron, copper, leather 
manufactures, matches, woollen cloth, hats 
and caps, paper, insulated wires, iron 
manufactures, machinery, umbrellas, 
brushes and some other miscellaneous 
articles registered declines, but the great- 
est decline of all was that in raw silk, 
which amounted to ¥148,949,000. This 
represents nearly all of the year’s loss 
in the export trade. The cause for this 
decline in the raw silk trade can be found 
in less active buying. This fact is well 
illustrated by the following list of silk 
buyers up to October, 1920: 


Exported to 1920 1919 

Hritish India Y 422,539 Y 

Great Hritaiu 2,879,330 2.819, 640 

France 34.854.5°** *3.883,801 

Italy 59.443 295,500 

United Slates 320.778,885 440,532,886 

Canada *»9 2 5*559 

Other countries. 343,228 4°. 205 

During the early days of the new sea- 


son that began July i European coun- 
tries were buying quite well in the 
Yokohama market, but one of the most 
cogent inducements for them was the 
low prices. This fair European!business 
was killed by the Imperial Silk Company 
which tried to correct the abnormal 
weakness of the market by keeping up 
high prices. The increase in trade with 
Europe was stopped before it fully 
developed. The promotors of the buying 
pool in the silk trade were wrong in 
their estimat of the American situation, 
for apparenty they were of the 
opinion, that America wanted to buy more 
but was afraid of the instability at 
Yokohama. However, America was not 


induced to buy even by the strong dem- 
onstration by Japan of her determination 
to keep up the price. The United States 
was suffering from bad times and unable 
to buy. 

Another important decrease was that 
of copper. Beans and peas also fell off 
sharply. In these cases Europe's stop- 
page of buying was pointed out as potent 
cause. The decline in starch amounted 
to more than ¥6,000,000 also owing to 
Europe’s stoppage of buying. Here an- 
other important general cause for the 
trade's decline can be detected. That is 
Europe's fatigue after the war and the 
depreciation in European currencies. 
Although in the middle of December 
much improvement was noted, Japan's 
exchange rates on London, Paris and 
other European points were abnormally 
high all through the year. 

The decline in matches amounted to 
¥2,013,000. The exports of cotton yarns 
ancl cloth increased, but their increase was 
much below the ¥100,000,000 marks, 
whereas during the years of war the 
increase was sometimes near ¥200,000,- 
000. A decrease in the export of beer 
also crossed the point of ¥1,600,000. It 
is a well known fact that the market 
for those commodities is principally found 
in China, British India and the Dutch 
East Indies. The rest of export com- 
modities which registered declines were 
also largely shipped to those and some 
other countries. This reveals still an- 
other factor which brought about the 
depression in Japan's foreign trade, the 
growing depression in Eastern countries 
caused by slumps in bar silver in London 
and New York, and the fact that Europe 
stopped buying raw materials in those 
countries. 

The imports of rice, salt, rubber, 
oliferous seeds, ores, alkaline products, 
pig iron, lead and some other articles 
all decreased. The greatest decrease was 
noted in rice, which was attributable to 
the bumper crop of rice in Japan in 1920. 
The other articles only reflected the bad 
times which began to develop in Japan 
in March. Although cotton still register- 
ed an increase of ¥109,380,000 up to 
November this was due to the heavy im- 
ports in the eailier months of the year. 
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It was generally conceded toward the 
close of the year that the import of 
cotton was on the decline, reflecting the 
disturbed condition of the cotton goods 
industry in Japan, 

In analyzing the year's trade according 
to the countries to which Japan exported 
and from which Japan imported the 
causes for the decline arc more fully 
revealed. Although the classification of 
trade according to the countries import- 
ing is not available down to December 
the reports up to the end of October are 
enough to show which way the wind 
blew; 

Japan's exports to Asia up to October 
amounted to ¥880,083,475, against V755,- 
423,063 for the same period in 1919. The 
imports from those countries into Japan 
amounted to ¥866,636,197, against ¥872,- 
765,524 for the same months of 1919. 
The record of exports is fairly good if 
only these two years arc considered, but 
when the record of 1918 is taken into 
account it is seen that the increase is 
markedly smaller. In imports the 1920 
record showed a decrease, whereas the 
1919 record showed the large increse of 
¥240,000,000 in round figures. 

The primary causes for the paucity of 
increase in exports can be found in the 
decline in exports to British India and 
Asiatic Russia and the reduction in the 
natural gain in exports to China. The 
cause for the decline in the import trade 
is found in China’s imports. Exports to 
British India showed a fair increase. Be- 
low the exports and imports to and from 
Asia are listed : 


Years Exports lini>orts 

1920 ¥880,083,475 ¥866,636,197 

19*9 75S»423,o63 872,765,524 

19*8 734,267»296 634,421,41, 

The year's European trade resulted in 
favor of Europe. Imports into Japan 
amounted to ¥257,982,072, against ¥ 1 18,- 
718,160 for the same period of 1919, 
while exports from Japan amounted to 
¥179,620,204, against ¥147,384,972 for 
the same time last year. The cause for 
the comparative smallness of flic export 
trade can be found in decline in exports 
to Great Britain, France, Italy and other 
allied nations. Holland, Denmark and a 
few other neutral countries bought more 
from Japan during 1920 than in 1919. 


The great increase in imports can be 
noted principally in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Sweden and some other coun- 
tries. liurojje's endeavors to overcome 
their post war difficulties can be noticed 
in this branch of trade in 1920. Below 
the European trade is summarized : 


Years Exports Imjjorts 

1920 ¥179,620,204 ¥257,982,072 

1919 *47.3 8 4.972 118,718,160 

19*8 229,217, *87 £7,564,716 


The North American trade was also 
adverse to Japan. Japan's exports reach- 
ed ¥553,653,991 against ¥800,484,104 of 
imports. This can be attributed to 
America’s less active buying. Exports 
to the United States reached ¥529,208,- 
358 against ¥"606,549,548 for the prece- 
ding year. Imports increased owing to 
the United States' brisker trade. Cana- 
dian trade was almost stationary. Below 
the United States’ share in this branch of 
trade is noted : 


Years Exports Import* 

I9*» ¥529,208,258 ¥795,458*401 

19*9 606*549,548 629,032,118 

1918 449*961,273 525.621,787 


Latin American trade was still in 
favor of Japan, and the increase was 
marked. South African trade was ad- 
verse because Japan bought wool heavily 
from Cape Town. Oceanic trade also 
witnessed a heavy gain and the balance 
was in favor of Japan. 

The above rough analysis of 1920's 
trade reveals that the reaction the war, 
Europe’s fatigue, bad times in America, 
the slump in silver, adverse tendencies in 
exchange and various other factors 
contributed to make the record of 1920 
so poor, together with Jajian’s own heavy 
absorption of gold, and her own inflation 
of credit and the maintenance of high 
prices. I low these factors are changed 
in the course of 1921 will determine the 
prospect for the year that just begun. 
The general impression in business cir- 
cles is that falling prices of commodities 
in Japan in the New Year, coupled with 
the decline in Japanese exchange and the 
stabilization of the markets' for silver and 
cotton, will exercise a beneficial influence 
over foreign trade. It is felt, however, 
that this influence will still be counteracted 
by the growing depression of commerce 
and finance in some foreign countries which 
will require considerable time for recovery. 
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CONTEVPORAKY YIEWS 

Can the Japanese be asssimilated? 

By Henry W- Kinney. 

(From the Atlantic monthly.) 

A few months ago two emeritus professors of great 
universities in America visited Japan at the same time 
and under ipucli the same circumstances, hotli bring 
inemlicrs of ‘'missions” which iiad gone to study con- 
ditions and to assist in furthering friendly relations 
lietwecn the United States and (lie I -and of the Cliry- 
sahthemum. On their return, one, an Easterner, stated 
that within twenty years Japan will tacoine one of the 
world’s great democracies, and democracy, at least as 
far as the Orient is concerned, is entirely a western 
idea. The other, a Westerner, said emphatically: “The 
two civilizations can never mingle. The Japines^ can- 
not and will not understand our civilization.’’ 

In questions of race, prejudice and tendency to form 
conclusions from incomplete data arc proliahly more 
conspicuous than in almost any other inquiry. This is 
true even in cases where length of the jicriad of contact 
Mwccn the white and some other race and the pre- 
sence of a large number of memliers of the latter make 
]X»ssihle accurate deductions from established fads, as, 
for instance, in the case of tlic North American negro. 
In considering the case of Asiatics, where contact is 
comparatively uncommon and where the history of such 
is of hut short duration, the conclusions reached as to 
the desirability or otlierwisc of the races from the other 
side of tlie Pacific have often been determined practically 
entirely from fear of the economic effect of the presence 
in large numlicrs of these jieoplc in America, rather 
than uj)on, and often to the entire exclusion of, conside- 
ration of tlieir inhermt merits or defects, and, more 
particularly, of tlieir capacity for a!isoq«tion of Ameri- 
can civilizations and ideals, ami the consequent disap- 
pearance of the low living standards which form tlic 
principal basis for fears on economic grounds. 

This is particularly well illustratjd in he extreme 
West, probably the only part of the Union where dis- 
like of the Oriental lias Iieconi; virulent. Originally 
dilestcd against the Chines.*, this feeling was transferred 
to A-ards the Japanese when thes; succeeded the former 
as what is considred a dangerous economic factor. 
Various steps were taken to exclude the Japanese, a 
workable solution Iieing apparently found in the ‘'Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement,” and we thus saw, during several 
decades, the rather anomalous condition whereby tlie 
United States on one liand admitted with great freedom 
members of various European nations ” many of whom 
were known to jiossess diverse undesirable traits, whereas, 
on the other hand, every possible step was taken to 
exclude the law-abiding Japanese. The Japanese is 
industrious, frugal, ambitious and desirous of developing 
land where he may establish himself and raise a family 
— all characteristics which are ordinarily considered 
important desiderata for citizenship — hut these have, in 
his case, iieen the very points which liave militated 
against him. While every means was employed to 
induce European immigrants to become American citizens 
as rapidly as possible, the gain of such citizenship by 
American-born Japanese is being regarded with repug- 
nance and distrust. 

Tl^s feeling against allowing Japanese to enjoy tlie 
privileges which have been so conliilly extended to 
oilier nftionals, has Iieen given expression in two 


allegations, one hosed on purely economic grounds and 
tlic other on the belief tliat lie is not, because of racial 
and national characteristics, capable of absorbing Ame- 
rica ideals and standards. Of tliese the former, tlie 
economic reason, is the easier to deal with, as data 
arc closer at hand and the su|ject far more tangible 
than that contained in tlie second point, wliere circum- 
stances have not often lieen such as to permit a com- 
prehensive and impartial judgment to be passed thereon. 

An ideal opportunity for investigation is, however, 
offered by the Territory of Hawaii, wliere the various 
races live side by side, in proportions and numbers 
sufficient to provide excellent conditions fbr ° inciting 
]xot ” experimentation, and as there an honest attempt 
iins b.*eii made to solve the race question by blending 
into one solid American community a lieterogeneous 
mass of people of various races and natioanlities. These 
include Polynesians, Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Fili- 
pinos and Europeans, particularly Portuguese and Sic- 
ilian Is, tlic leaven 1 icing a comparatively sm- 11 , but 
decidedly i11flu2nli.il, group of Americans. Tlie fact 
tliat in Hawaii the color line is drawn far less rigidly 
thaw is tlic cas? in any other community, giving tlie 
individual an opixirtunily to advance almost entirely 011 
lus personal merits and caducity, unhuiiqicred by race 
prejudice, lends to the results of the efforts made in 
I favvaii a peculiar value. briefly, if a group of any 
race or nationality, lie it Japanese, Filipino, Sjianish or 
wlial not, cannot in Hawaii demonstrate its capacity 
for American citiz :nship, its case may well lie consider- 
ed hopeless, as there it meets with every opportunity 
for expressing its potentialities. If, on the other hand, 
it makes in Hawaii a satisfactory showing, such may 
1)2 taken as proof that it can develop this capacity, if 
only lair and proper opportunity lie afforded. 

The mainland of tlie United States at present fails 
to offer favorable conditions for the solution of tlic 
question of Japanese capacity for American citizenship, 
as the western Slates, where almost the entire Japanese 
impidation in America is found, are, for economic ami 
]X)lilical reasons, openly hostile. The Japanese arc 
forced to lierd together, to unite for common protection 
and promotion of common interests. It is impossible to 
decide in such circumstances whether they are cajxiblc 
of being assimilated and of intermingling with the rest 
of the people forming the American nation, as they 
have never been given an opportunity to do so. 'Hie 
fact that they are at present gregarious in communities 
of their own, that they luivc not intermarried with 
persons of other blood and liave not formed a more 
integral part of the community life may indicate tliat 
they are incapable of absorption; but, again, it may 
not— for they have never had a chance to do so. 

Hawaii, however, is a country sufficiently small to 
r2ndcr a survey comparatively easy, and yet possessing 
a mixture of racial national ingredients sufficiently large 
to produce results on a collective basis. In other words, 
in Hawaii may lie S2en a lalxvatory experiment in 
raciil blending and development of rising generations 
of most variegated parentage towards American ideals 
and citizenship. This seems lo offer the only opportu- 
nity to secure fair and reliable data. 

Tlie Hawaiian racial experiment began under p2Cu- 
liarly felicitous conditions which undoulitcdly have influ- 
enced its cntifle subsequent history. The Hawaiians, 
a Polynesian people, possessing no great civilization, 
although strongly developed along certain lims, had 
reached the point where they had been tired of thfc 
arbitrary and often senseless restrictions of their tabu 
system and were therefore in a most receptive state 
when the American missionaries established themselves 
with them about a century ago. Among then mfssio- 
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narics were several ratlicr remarkable men, products of 
tlu: best New England civilization of the day, who, 
undoulilcdly partly due to the fact tliat tlic natives 
were, of course, in absolute power, but owing mainly 
to the superior qualities of the Hawaiian, undertook to 
lead them towanls Anglo-Saxon civilization on a Iwsis 
cf racial equality consistent with the teachings of the 
lliblc. The natives were extremely receptive, and their 
lioncsty, kindliness, generosity and entire lack of vi- 
ciousness — though they liave faults of weakness— led to 
a common community life between the two races, where 
the color line was virtually non-existent. The peculiar 
circumstance tliat the missionaries and their descendant*, 
who were still imbued with the spirit of their fathers, 
I>ccaine the secular powers of tlic land, contributed to 
tlic continuance of tlic rclati .ns as established in the 
early days, anil this condition lias remained practically 
unchanged until today, though in recent years a large 
influx of newcomers, especially military forces, unacqua- 
inted with the traditions and established ]x>int of view 
in the Islands, lias tended to some extent to influence 
tlie old, ideal relations. 

As tlic Islands developed industrially, especially with 
tlic growth of tlic sugar plantations, it liccuiiic neces- 
sary to import lalxjr from abroad. The first laliorers 
lni|x>rtcd were South Sea Islanders, principally Gill«r- 
tesc, Melanesians racially, entirely different from and 
far inferior to the Hawaiian*, Iiut as these jx:oplc liave 
practically entirely disnpjxxtrcd from Hawaii, liaving 
Iieen sent liomc when their contracts expired, they need 
not lie considered lien:. 

Hater tlic planters went further afield for contract 
lalxir, and great numlicrs of Chinese, rurtugue.se, Japan- 
ese, Koreans, Porte Ricans, Spaniards and Filipinos 
were imported, ill alxnil the order named. The four 
List mentioned were resorted to only after annexation 
of Hawaii by tlic United States caused the application 
of the Exclusion Ail, winch prevented further importa- 
tion of Chinese, while the “ Gentlemen's Agreement " 
which followed, ended iinjxirlation of Japnnes.: laborers. 
At various times Norwegians, Russians and negroes 
from the Southern Slates were brought in, but they 
luive largely disappeared and arc now not present in 
numbers sufficient to warrant consideration. 

Tlie Hawaiian Islands have as a result a population 
estimated in tlic report of the (hwernor, for 1919, as 


follows : 

I lawaiiau 22,600 

Tart -1 lawaiiau 1 6,660 

Portuguese 25 poo 

Spaniards 2,400 

Porto Ricans ...' 5»4°° 

Other Caucasians 31,000 

Chinese 22,800 

Japanese 110,000 

Pilipinas 22,000 

All others 5> S(X) 

Total 263 ,666 


Note : “ Other Caucasians " r r /resents mainly Ameri- 

cans^ a large number oj whom me cottnedeJ with the 
militaty amt naval estiMishments . 

Under existing laws some of the immigrants contain- 
ed in tlu above tabulation hare a light In American 
citizenship when they jkjsscss the usual qualifications. 
Therefore, the children of all of them, 4 when I>orn in 
Hawaii, are legally Americans by birth, quite as much 
as if they jvcrc horn in Hasten and could trace their 
family trees direct to tlic Pilgrim Lathers. 

The problem confronting Hawaii, particularly since 
tlie Hawaiian-born progeny of Oriental races liecame 
suflicicully numerous to |x>int very clearly to tlie day 
when it was bound to become a political factor of 


decided force, was, therefore, cither to draw tlic race 
line and suffer each race to develop separately, or to 
attempt to blend the various ingredients into one harmo- 
nious, integral .Vmericati citizenry. Tlic latter course 
was chosen, if, indeed, it can lie said that any choice 
was exercised at all, for tile development of tlie ques- 
tion was so gradual that at no one particular time did 
those in control find themselves confronted with tlic 
necessity of providing an immediate solution. It was 
inevitable that this cou.s2 lie followed: first Iiecausc it 
was natural, after tlic color line had been ignored in 
many years of intercourse with the Hawaiian*; second, 
facausc il followed th:: jiath of least resistance, us the 
presence of the Asiatics not only did not create any 
serious economic question, except in isolated eases, but, 
on the contrary, solved tl\.: lalxir question, which was 
soluble only through their presnee, as, in spite of much 
theory to the contrary, bitter cxjxuicncc has amply 
demonstrated to the 1 lawaiiau planters tliat the while 
man, while it may be possible tliaL he can, certainly 
aljsolutely will nut work in the plantation fields ; and, 
third, Iiecausc if the races developed, each along its 
own lines, apart from the oilier constituent parts of the: 
community, an utterly impossible political situation would 
result within a few years, when the Hawaiiati-horu 
Japanese, Chinese, Koreans and others would each, 
naturally, form a political group of its own, contending 
with the llawaiian-whitc i>opiilatioii for control. 

i .caving out of the question all ethical, moral and 
altruistic considerations, Hawaii had no alternative, and 
tlie Islands eml larked vigorously and wholclicatedly 011 
their great inter-racial, international mixing experiment. 
While some other countries liave populations as variegat- 
ed as has Hawaii, none of them lias by reason of 
circumstances Iieen led to try deliberately to melt them 
together us Hawaii is trying to do, and consequently 
the world may do well to consider the results of tliis 
gjr.it human experiment, as from these it may obtain 
data wliicli are applicable in consideration of tlic large 
racial problem which now confront it, and which will 
Income more ami inure urgent as the populous countries 
of Asia develop and with increasing insistence demand 
the right of equality and the right to spread over tlic 
earth. 

The most intent factor militating against the success 
of the Hawaiian experiment was, aud is still to a great 
extent, tlie tendency to group members of each racy 
and nationality by themselves, a condition which, of 
course, obtains in most communities receiving large 
numlicrs of lalxir immigrants. Thus the big plantations 
liave japaucse, Spanish, Chinese, Portuguese, Filipino 
and Korean camps, each of which is, in fact, a small 
Japan, China, Spain, etc. Here the language of tlic 
home country is heard, almost to the exclusion of 
English. Newspai>crs arc published in these various 
languages, and private schools, attended by the children 
licforc and after tlie session of the public schools, cs- 
p:cially in the ease of tlic Japanese, also tciul to retard 
the process of Americanization. 

It is generally admitted that the most important step 
lowar* Is Americanization of the child of alien parentage 
is to get liiiu to sjeak and think in Knglish, and as a 
eons?quencc the greater sliare of the burden falls on 
the public schools. . In these absence of racial or na- 
tional lines is remarkable. Children of various races 
mingle with the most jierfoct unconscious; less of racial 
differences. Tlie common language, Knglish, and com- 
mon loyalty to the American Hag, which is strongly 
cmpliasizcd throughout the curriculum, mould them into 
an organic school community, the influence whereof will 
be felt, and is alrca iy licing s:cn, wluui they graduate 
into adult life. 
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The situation ns it now stands thus presents the 
c/Forts of the public scliools towards forming growing 
generations into a commoi American whole, in spite 
or the difficulties offered by cninp community life, diver- 
sity of religions and by language schools, tiie bitter 
i icing a factor mainly in the ease of llie Japanese. 

In view of the prominence which the Japanese ques- 
tion has recently taken, it may lie well to give j arti- 
cular attention to the phase of the Hawaiian cxjierimenl 
which involves them, bringing the other races and 
nationalities into the discussion mainly for proposes of 
comparison. 15 r icily, to how great a degree has tiie 
Japanese in Hawaii shown himself to 1)2 assimilable 
material, mentally, morally and politically ? 

Hawaii's experience lias shown that the Ja| Kineses 
educated in the public schools, eagerly grasps Amcr'cun 
ideals anti standards. The language han :icap is rapidly 
licing removal. Wliere formerly the great task of the 
public schools was to compel them to speak English, 
teachers in Japanese language schools have oflc i com- 
plained to me that they luid difHculty in making their 
pupils refrain from speaking English while tin their 
grounds. It must 1)2 remembered that the Japanese 
child is compelled by law to attend the public scliools, 
and that he attends the language scliools in addition 
thereto, but lie goes to the bitter mainly Iwcaus:: he is 
compelled to do so by his parents, who arc, in tlvdr 
turn, often persuaded by priests of their own tempi 's 
and shrines. Jupuiesc children at play, outside of 
school, employ English as often as not. They have a 
tendency to fjcl that their knowledge of English and 
aluorption of western civilization place them on a plane 
liiglicr than that occupied by their parents, and to pity 
the " poor, old Japanese '* who lacks tlicso advantages. 
These children regard their American civilization as 
superior to that of Japan, as is Init natural in view of 
the advantages which they see it gives them. Intense 
desire: for knowledge, which is an outstanding trait, 
assists them greatly. A child of six pursues his studies 
with the intensity of an American youth working his 
way through college, ami the constant struggle of the 
public schools is, not to make tin Japanese attend, but 
to keep out youngsters liclow school age who r sort to 
all manner of subterfuge in order tc gain entrance. 
This characteristic largely overcomes the luuidicap of 
language which confronts the Japanese pupil, esp 'dally 
during his early years of seho *1, and when tli -y reach 
the upper grades they often excel to such an extent 
that priuci|)als occasionally find themselves faced by the 
perplexing situation of having all Japanese valedictorians, 
perplexing l >2 cans : it is obviously desirable to have such 
liouors distributed more or less evenly among the diffe- 
rent races. 

Tint the task of I lie public schools would be easier 
did the language schools not exist caunnt lie doubted, 
although the contention that learning of two languages 
is too great a burden on the children is, of course, 
absurd in view of the fact tliat iu many countries, par- 
ticularly in Euroiv, youngsters learn two, three or cv;n 
more languages, without trouble, childhood being the 
ideal state for ulisoqitioii of foreign tongu2s. Further- 
more, tiie language scliools in Hawaii Iiave dimonsinit- 
cd tiie fallacy of the accusation tliat they are hull Kids 
of ‘‘Jnpamsm” and “Mikadoism," and a federal survey 
made this spring of Hawaiian schools reported to this 
effect, though recommending, for other reasons, that 
they be done away with. Tiie/ will, however, disapl 
jiear within a few years, eve i witliout being forced ou- 
by law, as it is certain that the children following the 
presjat school generation will never lie sent to them 
by their parents, who have liccoinc convinced of the 
superior uA fulness of American education. This is 


admitted by the ISuddhist priests, who conduct tiie ma- 
jority of the language schools. These arc maintained 
largely for the puqx>se of teaching Ja]xinese language, 
history, geography, etc., hut have sltown a remarkable 
willingness to adopt suggestions which may lead their 
pupils towards American citizenship. Tluis when some 
years ago I suggested to the Japanese Consul-General 
in Hawaii that their text books lie re vis 2d so as to in- 
clude American rather tlian Japanese subject matter, 
tiiis course wsis immediately followed, and while the 
Japanese characters, of course, remained, the Stars and 
Stripes supplanted tiie illustration of the Simrise Flag, 
George Washington replaced some Japanese national 
hero and while many Japanese fables and stories re- 
main, they are well mixed with good American mailer. 
Tiie fact that when (lie change was opposed by some 
old fashioned parents and other reactionaries, the Japan- 
ese Consul-General held a series of meetings at which 
he in person explained the benefits there if and the im- 
]mrtancc of absorption by the children of American 
ideals, illustrating the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, aI)out which more will lie said later. 

It should not l)e forgotten that t lies 2 schools perform 
an important function hy assisting in the production of 
a class of young American citizens, capahl 2 of speaking 
Jiofh English and Japinese, who may lie of invaluable 
service in tiie great work of bringing the United Slates 
and Japan closer, commercially, politically and otlierwi- 
sc. The rryi >g need of American; capable of shaking 
Japanese, has been emphasized repeatedly iiy Mr. Ko- 
laiul S. Morris, the Ambassador to Japan, and I)/ many 
other Americans living in the Orient. The lack of 
such is keen l / fell in commercial and diplomatic circles, 
and will Ixj felt even more as intercourse b.'lwe mi tiie 
two nations expands. (Vo fir continued.) 


Palladia’ of British Justice. 

(From Young ltuiia , India.) 

( )ur readers will rcmcmiicr an instance of mock trial 
quoted by Mr. Gandhi in his a tide on ‘Tin Halluci- 
nation of the 1 aw Courts,* in which an Euglish officer 
was sentenced to the 1 exemplary* punishment of two 
years' imprisonment for having delib2ratc(y tortured 
inoffensive Negroes at Nairobi, and caus2d among other 
tilings still-birth in the ease of a woman and death i.i 
the case uf a grown up lad. We arc indebted to tiie 
East African Chrenilee for carrying to this side of Llie 
seas tiie news of iinothcr instance of tiie fairness of 
llritish Gjurls and British juries — reckless and inhuman 
torture puiiisluxl with a camouflaged and ridiculous sen- 
tence oJ 3 months, imprisonment. As to tiie story, 
we shall let the * 'Chronicle ” descrilxj it: — 

Another ex -army captain, named II. M. Harries, 
lias Ixicn brought before Mr. Justice Sheridan at Nakuru 
charged with ‘‘causing grievous hurt” to a dumb native 
boy hy flo ging him so tliat lie had to be carried by 
his friends to hospital on a stretcher ami lay there for 
five weeks. The captain in his own evidence nsid : 

On June 10 til 2 Ixiy was brought before him, and 
was told lie wou'd get 20 lashes. Kani tied him to 
a waggon, but after two strokes, lie was untied and 
laid on the ground. Hi (Harries) then gave him 17 
cuts end then noticing the skin was breaking slopped. 
The 1 ) oy sat down and afterwards stood up — the whole 
beating took ten minutes at the most, lie had no 
intention of causing grivcous hurt and “the beating, 
was a p2rfectly normal one.” He had never known a 
Iicating Iiave such an effect. 

The native evidence yas that the boy was flogged 
by 1 Lurries all over the head, face, and body with a 
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kihuko; a witness said be counted a hundred lashes. 
'1*1*0 jury 1 irony la in a verdict of “simple, not grievous 
hurt** and added a rider that Harries received extreme 
provocation. The Judge regretted he could not give 
effect to the jury's rider us in lus opinion the heating 
was brutal and excessive. lie sentenced Harries to 
three months rigorous imprisonment. 

India and the Empire: the New 
Gospel of Brute Force : Sure 
Remedy is Independence. 

Mr. C. K. Andrews, interviewed by a representative 
of the Searchlight who Is a close student of Indian 
affairs, having spent many years there, and who is at 
present connected with Tagores school In Bolcpwc, <>11 
the present | political situation in India, and the pros- 
l>ects of India fulfilling her destiny within (lie sclmne 
of the llritish Empire, made some striking statements. 
Mr. Andrews, of course, speaks with first-hand know- 
ledge, unrivalled experience ami many year's devoted 
study of the Indian problems at home and abroad. 

“.As an historian," he said, “1 liavo been convinced 
that the llritish rule has never rested on force alone; 
and can never rest on force alone. This, of course, is 
<iuile elementary, but i- needs again and again restat- 
ing. It is absurdly unthinkable that a few thousand 
foreigners could hold down 320,000,01x1 people hy 
naked force. Nevertheless, in lire last two years this 
fundamental principle lias Iran flagrantly denied in 
practice. Wc have witnessed parts of India, as well 
as Egypt, Ireland ami Mesopotamia, b'ing forcibly 
held down. 

‘‘The moral resistance against this has Ifeeu inime- 
diate in all these countries. Tills is the simple mean- 
ing of the Egyptian National movement, the Sinn Ecin 
movement in Ireland and the Satyagralm movement in 
India. They have all licen, primarily, great moral 
protests against this use of naked force: by the llritish." 

Q. What, then, as historian, do you regard as the 
future Ijovcnmieiit of India? What will hapjien to 
]Hit oil end, once and for all, to this rule by naked 
force over 3 20, 000, mx) p ople? 

A. Personally, after spending some months in the 
l\uijab closely investigating wliat has happened and 
after seeing the treatment of Indians in almost every 
part of the llritish Empire where they reside udroid, 
i hav: come to tlie final conviction tlial India has no 
longer a true and honourable place with n th.: llritish 
Empire. She must, in the near future, I>* r.ol less free 
and independent tlian Egypt. It would hi quite ridicu- 
lous for Egypt to lie free and indcjxmdcut, and India 
to be subject mu! dependent. 

f >. llul would not the idea of Home Rule or Self- 
(Jovermncnt within tlie Empire lie sufficient for India? 

A. No, for the simple reason that it always breaks 
down in practice. It is a camouflage and nothing else. 
There is not a single self-governing Dominion (such 
as South Africa, Canada, Australia, etc.) within the 
llritish Empire which docs not repudiate in every ac- 
tion it takes the idea of equal partnership of Indians 
witli themselves within one Empire -hbwever much they 
may pass pious resolutions of reciprocity at Liifierul 
Conferences. liook at South Africa, .from which I 
have just returned. Tin (rovemment of South Africa 
is now doing its best to induce not only indentured 
Indians, Imt even South- African Ixirn Indians, to leave 
the country. There is an almo.it universal anti-Indian 
agitation, wlmse one objecL is to drive every Indian 
out of South Africa. Is there the very slightest idea 
of a common brotherhood within the Empire when this 


is the treatment of Indians? Or, again, take East 
Africa - hardly a single Englishman there Is willing to 
admit that Indians can lie politically and socially equals. 
Tlv: very idea is to them uiithiiikubl:. I tell you 
plainly ami bluntly, as far as my exjicrience goes, there 
is no part of Africa where Indians are less welcome 
Hum within the llritish Empire. I have seen with my 
own eyes the diilerencc of treatment iu Portuguese East 
Africa ami in llritish East Africa. I have lived in 
Ixith places. I am not sjieakiiig from hearsay, Imt 
from close personal observations. in Portuguese East 
Africa Indians are treated as gentl mien. In British 
.East Africa they arc subjected every day to petty in- 
sults. They arc made to feel their own inferiority of 
position every moment of their lives. 

D. But will not this state of things within ill : Bri- 
tisli Empire sam riuingc for the belter? 

A. Impossible; it is growing tepidly worse from day 
to day, and almost every Englishman who comes out 
fresh from home gets infected with tin's raiinl prison. 
I liavo hoped against hope for ten years. I have hud 
this conviction silently forming in my mind all that 
time. 1 have not spoken simply because I had Iijcii 
hoping against hojie for a change. I cannot tell you 
how ardently I liavo hojied for it, and I have worked 
for it also. With great eagerness I fully reported in 
the Indian Press all favourable signs of a change which 
I n iticcd. In Australia and N w /calami and else- 
where I tried my utmost to bring aliout more friendly 
relations with India. Hut since the war things have 
got rapidly worse an* l worse. Even a distant place 
like New Zealand, where iu 1917 I found a friendly 
spirit, lias now started hitter anti-Indian agilatiun. 

D. 1 low do you account far all this? 

A. What you have to realist; is that everywhere 
morale has terribly deteriorated in the war. England 
has conquered by force, but the use of unscrupulous, 
naked, ruthless force such as tlie war dcvclofxxl has 
morally undermined our character. Witness the secret 
treaties with their unscrupulous Imperialism- \\ ilness 
the starvation blockade of Central Europ.: and its ruthless- 
n ss. \\ ituess the wilful breaking of promises made 
to Syria and Arabia and Turkey. Witness the pres.:i:t 
infamous use of naked brute force to secure tlie oil 
wells in Mesopotamia. These things caiiuol happen 
without an awful Nemesis. 

Q. llut these things have l>cen chicily tlie fault of 
the llritish piliticians at home. \Miat has happened 
in the British (bionics abroad ? 

A. The sun-: “Ilrutc force" ideas have spread out 
there also. But there is something even more serious. 
It is the growth of a new World religion, the religion 
of ll\i “W bite Race." At present it lias o ily seriously 
infec.tl tlie British ( bionics and America with its jx>i- 
son, Ini' it may v*r y easily spread to Erance and other 
European race! and became a kind of challenge of 111-* 
While Race to the rest of tlie civilised and uncivilisxl 
world. 

t,). Would you explain? I do not quite undefr.l and. 

A. 'lake East Afria. The religion of th: “White 
Race” has become there a pi^on. It colours almost 
every aelio.i of life. Von lianlly ever hear the word 
“Englishman," the one word us:d is “WJiile man." 
This riligiou lias its ritual ami ceremony. It laslics 
itself to fury in defence of tli.s “White woman,” hut 
nothing whatever is said about the things the “White 
man” d«>cs to tlie women of olh.T races. The iniquity 
of the whol : thing cries 1o Heaven. All otlier races 
must be made into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, in ord.r that lire “While Race” may occupy 
regions of the earth which never belonged to this race 
at all, and never uugiil to belong to it. Wrliut you 
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have 1o understand is, lliat tills religion of the * 4 While 
Race” has liecomc a blood-thirsty, fanatical and irratio- 
nal creed, for which, strangely enough, men will 
recklessly di*. It is an intolerant and jiersecuting 
passion. 

Q. Have you seen its effects? 

A. Yes. 1 liavc seen them everywhere. I liavc 
seen tiiem in Australia, wticrc thousands of people at 
public meetings grow wild and almost delirious over 
“Whit* Australia." I have seen tiiem in Fiji, where 
the “While" planters have only one idea, viz., tliat of 
“keeping the Indian in his proper place.” 1 liavc seen 
them in South Africa, where Indians arc treated quite 
definitely ns an inferior race. I have seen thc.u in the 
Malaya Peninsula, in Singajiore and I long Kong. 
Above all, I have seen them (most painfully seen them) 
in ilritisli Fast Africa. Tliat instance of Knst Africa 
has appeared to me to lie the Test ease. It lias shown 
tliat the theory of tlic Indian equality within the Jlri- 
lisli Empire lias utterly broken down. There is no 
such thing. 

Q. Have you seen such signs of this new religion 
of the “White Race" in India itself? 

A. Yes, 1 liavc. As I told you I was in the Pun- 
jab last year. In that part of India this j Mission of 
“White" supremacy lias increased ill tlie most sinister 
manner. One small sign of this, which shows which 
way the wind is blowing, is the use of the word 
“White Man" by Englishmen «»f themselves. You hear 
it used every wlicrc now. It was not used thus univer- 
sally by Englishmen ljcfurc. But wliat lias 0|x:iied my 
eyes more than ever to the growl li of this religion lias 
been llu almost universal altitude «»f Europeans iii'Inlia 
towards General Dyer and the Amritsar outrage. 1 
cannot sp;ak of that. It lias gone h.iyond words ! 

Q. If things have conic to this poinl, then wliat of 
tlic future ? 

A. Wherever this “Religion of tlie White Race” 
spreads there is no jiossihiiity of equal treatment for 
Indians. They will indeed always lie welcome within 
the Empire, if they will submit to lie inferiors: For 
there are plenty of uses they can lie put to as “infe- 
riors,” and in certain h<rt climates the Empire can 
liardly Lie carried on without them. Again, if Indians 
care to denalionalics themselves completely and wear 
English dress and speak only English and live in Eng- 
lish fashion and copy English maimers with meticulous 
accuracy, they will le tolerated hy a large number of 
Englishmen, and a smaller number will go some way 
to meet them on terms of equality on account of their 
complete denationalisation ; but this docs not help mat- 
ters, it rather hinders the Indian national problem. 
Such men arc really lost to India. 

O. Can you give me any furllier proof that, the 
situation has become impossible ? 

A. Only consider carefully wliat in all means, these 
frantic and incessant efforts on the part of Englishmen 
to get Indians as indentured laliourers to the G Juries. 
Tlicy will move heaven and earth to do this, localise 
there is money in it, just as there is money in the oil 
wells of Mosul. Hm for Indians to lie within the 
Empire, as political equal* — no! Tliat is a price they 
will never jiay. When Gmada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa put their anti- Asiatic immigration 
laws into the waste-paper basket, then, and, then only, 
we might talk of “equality within tlic Empire.” 

Q. What aliout the Reciprocity Agreement f 

A. A humbug! A wretched humbug! South Afri- 
cans themselves are laughing at it, and we have I>ccn 
fooled. 

Q. Then your idea of the future is “Indian lude- 
dendence?" ft 


A. Most decidedly. I can imagine no other position 
which will give self-respect. I am a Christian and 
tlic golden rule which Christ Himself gave many times 
over was this : “Whatsoever you would wish tliat men 
sliould do unto you, even so <lo unto them." Now let 
us take that rule. 1 am an Englishman. 1 value 
above anything else my English freedom and indepen- 
dence. I apply that rale of Christ to India. Wliat 
does it imply? Ikies it not mean simply this: tliat I 
ought to wish for Indians llie very same freedom and 
independence which I value so highly myself? 

Q. Rut do you think tliat England will now yield to 
us such freedom and independence ? 

A. Yus. 1 certainly do, on the one understanding 
that Indians unitedly demand it with a firm and stead- 
fast moral purpose, and refuse to bs satisfied with any- 
thing loss. If any large section remains unconvinced 
tliat this is tlic final goal, then Indian inde|>cndciicc 
will he endangered. 

India’s Fart in the Empire. To 
Supply Armies for Imperial 
Adventures. 

(From India, /onion.) 

The Kqxirt of the Committee appointed by l lie 
Secretary of Slate for India to inquire into the admini- 
stration and organisation of the Army in Trulia w;is 
published on Friday last. 

IL is an amazing document. It is divided into nine 
puls with two supplementary Minutes hy Sir Krishna 
Gupta and Sir Umar llayat Klvui. Fart I lays down 
the “general principles” on which the recommendations 
for admi nisi rat ion and organisation in the subsequent 
parts arc based. 'Phis part was prepared Iieforc the 
Committee went out to India aud is dated Novciulier 
1919. In tlic covering letter to tlic succeeding parts 
it is stated that the proposals made i.i Fart I have 
lucn in the main approved by the Secretary 0/ State, 

Tliesc proposals are : — 

I. Freedom of direct communication between 
the Commandcr-in-Cliicf in India and the War 
Office. 

2* Alxjliliou of ail officer of high military rank 
on the Secretary of State's Council. 

Tlic Chief of tlie Imjjerial General Staff to lie 
the sole responsible military adviser of the Scactary 
of State. 

3., Tlie Couimandcr-in-Cliicf in India to lie the 
sole military adviser of the Government of India. 

The Com manier- in-Chief to look to the Chief 
of the Inqicrial General Staff for supreme direction 
in all questions of Imjierial military policy. 

r 11 ie ( lovernor-General to look to the Coiiiinander- 
i 11-Chief for military advice on questions on which 
India only is concerned, hut cn other questions to 
receive the considered views of the Chief of tlie 
Imperial General Staff through the Cum maiulcr-i 11- 
Chief. 

4. Tlic Coumiamljr-in-Chicf to lu tlie only mi- 
litary memlicr of the Viceroy's Council. 

5. The Commandcr-in-Cliicf to lie apjxiinlcd 
hy llis Majesty’s Government on the tecommemla- 
tion of the Chief cf the Imperial Staff, as also 
the Chief of the General Staff in India. 

In this way tlic Indian Army is to lie placed at the. 
ulisolulc disposal of tlie military gods enthroned at the 
War Office and the military policy of India put under 
tlicir control. 

But what is even noire startling is the unabashde 
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statement of the reasons for this startling change. They 
aie to be found in tlie covering letter to Fart I and 
in other parts of the Report and may be summarised 
as follows: — 

Western Europe will no longer be an armed 
camp, liut Eastern Europe and the Near and Mid- 
dle East arc left in “a condition of grave unrest 
with consequences to India, especially as regards 
her military and financial resources, tliat we arc 
unable to ignore." 

“Tlie centre of gravity of probable military ope- 
rations lias shifted from West to East. In the 
future wc must contemplate the possibility of our 
armies operating in the Middle East, based partial- 
ly on India and partially on Home. 

“India has now boon admitted into jxirtncrship 
with tlie Empire, and the Indian Army has fought 
alongside troops from otlier parts of tlie Empire in 
every theatre of war. Its rcsixinsibilitics liave thus 
1 ) jcu greatly widened and it can no longer be re- 
garded as a local force whose sphere of activity is 
limited to Ituita. ... It must rather fie treated 
as a fart of an Imperial Army , ready to Strve in 
any part cf the world" 

Wc shall deal with tlie question of the cost of the 
(jominittee’s proposals and other details on a future 
occasion. Rut it may be mentioned that tlie Committee 
realise that a great increase of cx|ienditiirc is involved, 
Imt tliey think it can lie met from tlie normal growth 
of Indian Revenues ! 

Hi: Times , in a powerful article, exposes and roun- 
dly condemns the militarist policy at tlie liack of the 
Kqxirt and its unconstitutional and dangerous proposals: 

“The real objects of tlie broad principles they 
set forth seem to lie to ltand over the Army in 
India and consequently half India's Iui|)crial ex- 
jxmdilure to War Office control,” says the Times , 
which furtlier declines to “contemplate” the possi- 
bil ly, as a basis of policy, of our armies operating 
in tlie Middle East based partially on India ami 
IKirtial'y on Home. “We look forward,” it adds, 
“to the earliest jxissiblc concentration, within the 
borders of India, of tlie forces raised and designat- 
ed for 111.: defence of India, and we lcfuse to 
admit that there need lie any centre of gravity of 
p;nlxihle military operations, either in the West or 
tlie East, if the external |X>licy of tlie British 
Empire is wisely and prudently conducted.” 

“Tlie whole of this portion of tlie Report,” 
concludes the 'dimes, “must lie very sternly dealt 
with by Parliament and tlie principle that India 
shall ba as far as possible self-contained as a mili- 
tary unit in the British Empire, must lie restored.” 

Tlie Afanchester Guardian is also severely condemna- 
tory of the proposals contained in the Report. 

“We are asked by the’ Gommittce to contempla- 
te tlie Middle East as a great theatre of war to 
which the Indian Army is to lie marched out, now 
here, now there, to fight Imperial campaigns.” It 
declares that tlie Government has never sanctioned 
this conception, and finds the explanation of its 
adoption in tlie military personnel of the Committee. 
“To announce that tlie Indian Army is to lie used 
indefinitely for foreign campaigns’ is a political 
revolution of the first order," the article continues, 
“and, coming at tlie moment when wc are sup- 
• posM to be leading India towards self-government, 
t uly astonishing.” Britain lias ncitlicr tlie men, 
nor the money, nor the stomach for pepetual war. 
“Is it suggested tliat what we cannot or will not 
ourselves supply may be obtained from India?" 
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The Asian Book-Shelf. 

“My Boyhood,” by Henry Satoh ; Published by the 
Japan Times Publishing Co., lid., 5, I-choine, lvoji- 
machi-ku, Tokyo. Price V 1.50. 

Japan's present situation is not a mere product of 
chance or of good luck, but the fruit of perseverance 
* anil of earnest efforts on the i>urt of those wlio held tlie 
reins of government as well as of tliosc young students 
wli > applied themselves most assidously to the study of 
tlie sciences of the West, and who liave served tlie 
country in their varied professions. 

The aliovc fail is made clear to some extent at least 
in “My Boyhood," a reminiscence of Henry Satoh, 
Progress of education and means of communications, 
mental attitude of saunnai and true conditions of Ycdo 
(Tokyo) and Sumpu (Sliid/.uolca) li - tween Mciji Gwan- 
ucn (isl year) aiul the loth year of Mciji (1808 1K80) 
are recorded skillfully in this pamplUet. 

Wc quote Ikdow an interesting chajitcr: 

Seppuku (Harakiri) 

“One day on my way home from school, 1 with 
three of my classmates teased the thicks kept by a dealer 
in jxiultry, by clutsing them here and tliere. The man 
came out of his house to punish us. All my friends 
ran away at the sight of the man. I did so too, but 
somehow 1 got behind. I was nearly overtaken by him. 
1 billed and turning liack unsheathed my sword with 
the i>oint directed to my pursuer. That was enough for 
the man to licnt a retreat. L then joined my comrades 
and after sjicnding some time in play, I came lunnc. I 
did not know tliat I was ol served by my great-uncle in 
the act of driving away the man at the jxiint of my 
sword, lie happened to be returning from liis office 
which was clsnc by wlicrc I resorted to my blade for 
sclfdefcnce. 

“On coming horn?, I found tliat tliere was something 
quite unusual afoot. My motlicr aiul grandtnotlicr were 
dressed up. My great-uncle was tliere dressed in formal 
style. I wai tohl to wash and cliange my dress to a 
white one. 1 could not tell wliat all that meant. I 
Iicgan to anticipate something wrong. My Iicart began 
to h:ut fast. I liecaine jierturliecl. 

“ When I was ready, I was called into a room wlicrc 
the place of honour was occupied liy my great-uncle, 
with my mollier and grandmother forming the wing to 
his left. I was mode to sit facing him several feet 
away. I. Ixiwed and with iny hands still placed oil the 
mat waited for his command. 

Silence reigned for a few seconds. Then iny great- 
uncle broke the silence by addressing me by my name. 
Here is tlie gist of wliat he said: You are now a 

criminal. I saw you to-day threatening a man tlie 
mcrcliant class by drawing your sword. That is an act 
of sliame and an insult to your sword, tlie soul of tlie 
samurai . Your act was a disgrace to your swonl, to 
your parents, to your ancestors and to your family. 
Thus you have shown yourself to lie unworthy to succeed 
to the family. You have disgraced yourself by abusing 
your privilege and power of being armed with tlie sward. 
You deserve to ba punished for the sliaincfhlly selfish 
act. The tradition of tlie family in such an instance 
demands your life lest further disgrace lie heaped upon 
it by so selfish a person as yourself. But out of mercy 
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you will lie saved from Ihe humiliation of the punish- 
ment Iieing inflicted upm you hy a liand olh?r than that 
of yourself. In the alisence of your father and ns the 
eldest of the relatives of the family I command that 
you sliall punish yourself, hy your own hand.” 

A small sword was brought out on a tray, with an 
elevated support (u.illcd Saml>o). My uncle then showed 
ms how to ]icrforrn the act of killing onc’ssclf by 
one's own hand. The short sword was now placed 
before me with llic words: ‘‘Now do it.” 

“It is very diillcult to dcscrilic the sensation when I 
Wits condemned to take my own life. I asked to lie 
pardoned most solemnly promising in tears not to 
disgrace the sword again. This prayer of mine for 
mercy found no response. I know I repeated my 
appeal for pan Ion and mercy, but all in vain. The 
Judge and Assesors were deaf to all my appeals. My 
great-uncle, seeing me hesitate offered to assist m ■ at 
this fatal mouiml act, saying : “If you are a coward 
and tcx> spiritless to perform the act, shone lie on you 
if you hire other’s to help you do it.” 

The idea of lieing a coward was iinliearahlc. That 
was enough to make inc muster up all that was in me. 
My mind was now made up for death, the room became 
suddenly dark. I could sec nothing. All tiiat I remem- 
hjr is that 1 stretched out my right hand to reach the 
sword. 1 do not remember tiiat I took it up in my 
hand. 

Well dune. You are pardoned, tailed me back to 
consciousness, when I found that I was in inspiration 
from head to foot. \\ ith a long sigh of relief I r .’covered 
in y sight. The stern Judge was now full of smiles and 
congratulated me for the new experience now acquired 
of being prepared to meet death without fear «»r cowardly 
hesitation. 

The j *y of escaping death can only be known by 
those who have experienced it. The pain of the ordeal 
tiiat I had to go through can never In: forgotten as long 
as my memory lasts.” 


Sea-Change. Hy James IT. Cousins. 

Professor Cousins who is connected with the Asian 
Review since Its inception needs no introduction to our 
readers, ilis latest book “ Sea-Change,” the title of 
which he lias taken from Shakespeare's song in “ The 
Tempest,” ending 

Nothing of him that doth fade 


Put doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something new and strange,” 
is full of poetical gems which cldight a man to the 
core of his heart and are licyond doubt 11 new ami 
strange.” Most of the poems in the book were composed 
on his way from India to Japan and back. Therefore, 
they are of special interest to those living in this country. 
The cliaracterislic hcauly of Mr. Cousins's poems Is tiiat 
they arc always saturated with high philosophy and 
spiritualism. 

The book is beautifully printed and hound In paper 
covers licaring the blue and green tints of the s ( a, and 
can he had of Messrs Oancsh & Co., Madras, India, at 
a moderate price of As 12. 


Songs of the Sea. By C. R. Has. Kree Knglish transla- 
tion from the original Bengali by the author with 
renderings into Knglish verse-forms hy Aurobindo C those. 

It is a great delight to loam tiiat Mr. C. R. Das, the 
prominent leader of the Indian Nationalist party and a 
successful and renowned Barrister of the (Calcutta High 
Court lias in himself the qualities of a first rate poet. 
His jxicins in this hook, though translated from Bengali, 
have not lost their original charm even in a foreign 
garb. The Knglisli verse-forms by Sri Aurobindo Chose, 
tiu world-renowned philosuph *r of I lindusthan, are 
“ musical, chaste and luminous.” The hook gives an 
insight inlo the Indian way of thinking and expressing 
the beauties of nature. We commend it to our readers 
who might be interested in Indian poetry. 

This liook also can lie luvl from Messrs Canesli & 
Co., Madras, India, at the price of Re. 1, which is not 
very high when the excellent gcl-v.p of the luxik is 
taken into consideration. 


I loiiveopathic Director. Kditnr Dr. R. C. Chose, II. 
M. B. 

We ltave received from India a copy of a new medical 
journal The Ilonurofathie Dinktot which is full of 
instructive articles 011 the science of llomreopathy. 'Phis 
journal which Ls published on lit: 15th of every mouth 
is devoted to the “ circulation a ul maintenance of 
1 lonvcopalhic Doctrine in the remotest villages tlirough- 
out India.” Those interested in this branch of medicine 
can communicate with the Manager at his office No. 2, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta, India. 


PRINTING AND TYPE-FOUNDING 

AH orders for job printing attended promptly and carefully. 
Clear printing and prompt attention are the strong point of 
the establishment. 

It has also a large and varied stock of English, Japanese, and 
Chinese type faces, on sale. 

WASHIO KAPPAN SEIZOJO 
(THE WASH10 PRINTING OFFICE AND TPYEFOUNDRY), 
Printer of the Asian Review. 

8, Minami Daikucho, Kyobashiku, Tokyo. 
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Notes and News 


Crown Prince’s Visit to Europe. 

The ilati for the departure of 1 lis Imperial Highness, 
the Crown Prince, on a trip abroad has informally Imcii 
fixed for February 24. Among the personal attendants 
to accompany the Prince will Ixs Count Chinda, ex- 
Ainbassador to Tiondon, and now a member of Hie 
Privy Council ; Viscount Trite, his Senior Chamberlain ; 
Lieut. — General Nara, his Chief Aid:-dc-Camp ; Vis- 
counts Honda and Tsuchiya, his Chamberlains, and 
Lieut. Commands Oyohikawa. 

llis Highness will travel on I>oard the b.ittlcslup 
Katori, escorted by another battleship, thi Kashima. 
Tlic squadron will Ixj placed under the command of 
Vice Admiral Oguri, now Commander or the Third 
S<[Uadron. 

'I’hc Katori was constructed in England by Vickers 
some lif teen years ago. She is of 16,000 tons with a 
speed of 18 knots, and is now commanded hy Captain 
Kauana. The Kashima was also built in England by 
Armstrong Whitworth Sc Company at the same lime as 
the Katori, being a ristership. The commander is 
Captain Oyama. 

During his slay in England, llis Highness will he a 
guest at Buckingham Palace. He will visit diilcrciit 
Ei(ro|iean Courts on his way tack. Among the presmls 
to I12 made hy llis Highness to the British Court are 
some most delicate Japanese fine object of art, such as 
figured gold brocade, and velvet work, and embroidered 
paper screens, tasides Japanese decorations of the highest 
order. 

llis Highness is expected to return to Japan in about 
eight months. 

Commenting ujion the prosjierlivc visit of the Crown 
Prince to Europe, the Ji/i says that his Imperial 1 Ugliness 
the Crown Prince’s trip abroad may now lie regarded 
as all but settled. 'Phis wortliy Imperial attempt de- 
serves a special welcome in view of tlie considerable 
contribution which it is expected to make towards thi 
promotion of the friendly relations between this country 
and tlie world's Powers. In order to ensure the greatest 
success to the Imperial vLstt a few suggestions about 
preparations for the proposed trip may not lie entirely 
exit of place. 

In the first place, it is advisable for the authorities 
concerned to take inV) consideration tlie wide diOercncc 
marking the customs and manners of the Western jieople 
from those of tlie Japanese, especially the apfxirenl rela- 
tions between the Imperial House and the px>plc. In 
respect of loyalty there can lie no difference between 
Japan and the foreign countries, but its assertion takes 
quite a different form in Western countries than in this 
Empire. With foreign peoples tli* Monarclis are more 
the object of love than of reverence, unlike in this 
country. While on a trip abroad therefore, Ills Inqicrinl 
Highness may in some cases experience assurances of 
foreign peoples' homage in a manner quite strange to 
the Japanese. The Court and oilier attendants who arc 
to accompnay the Grown Prince abroad ought to lie 
fully prepared for due appreciation cf such foreign 
customs. 

Another point that also deserves the attention of tlie 
suite of His Imperial I Ugliness is the nccccsity of doing 
in Rome as Rome does. They must see that His 
Highness acts as tlie people among whom he mixes. 
Otherwise the Japanese manners, with which the people 
are not aquainted, may strike the latter with curiosity 


and surprise, and the consequcncy may not lie conducive 
to favourable impressions, on either side. In Western 
Powers, red tnpism is a thing of the past. Everything 
is done in a simple and straightforward way. This 
spirit of alien customs should lie duly reciprocated hy 
the Imp -rial party when abroad. T11 conclusion let us 
hope tliat tli«! unprecedented visit to alien lands of His 
Highness will prove a success. 


The Visit of the Sing of 
Siam to Japan. 

II. M. Vajinivudh, the King of Siam will visit Japan 
at the end of Seplcmljcr or early in Octolicr. His 
Majesty was to come to this cmiiitry last year, hut he 
was obliged to give up his intended trip owing to 
bereavement. Before coming to Japan, it is understood 
tliat lu: will marry in May next. Therefore lie will 
visit Japan in accompany with the queen. But it will 
not lie his first visit to this country, fiecuusc lie came In 
this country while he was still the Crown Prince. 

Baron Hayashi, Japanese 
Ambassador in London, 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Regarding the statement of Lord 'Korllu.Tilfe to the 
effect that, by tlie terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Great Britain is not under any obligation to join Japm 
if she should go to war with tlie United States, Ambas- 
sador I layashi has made the following statement to the 
loiuion Times; 

“ I welcome the statement as a timely and wise 
warning to Ixitli Japan and the United States. The basic 
idea of tlie alliance is to protect by common action tlie 
territorial rights and sjiccial interests of both Japan and 
Great Britain in Eastern Asia and India. 

“ The United States has never lieen thought of by tlie 
contracting pivtics as a country which would ever take 
or contemplate taking any action likely to threaten their 
territorial rights or special intere.ds in tlie Ear East, and 
there was, therefore, never in the mind of the Jajianese 
Government any idea to fight the United States at all. 

“Moreover, in the most hnprobihle of eventualities 
such as a war, I prefer merely for the sake of argument 
tliat Japan would not cxjiect England to come to iter 
help since the Japanese and British Government agreed 
to insert in the agreement for tlie alliance article four, 
which would absolve Great Britain from any obligation 
to join Japau against America. Only general phraseology 
was selected in the alliance agreement for reasons of 
diplomatic nicely, but what the negotiators of tlie 
agreement had in mind is obvious. 

“ l must further state, in refutation of irresponsible 
and sensational utterances in tlie American press and 
elsewhere, that there exists no secret agreement lielwecn 
the Japanese and British Empires. I am sincerely sorry 
that there arc such mischief makers whose offiirts are 
not only injurious to Japan and England alone, but to 
the United States its -if in these circumstances. 

“ I can assure you with all the einpliasis at my 
command tliat an alliance will never stand in the way 
of good understanding and friendly relations between 
Great Britain and llva United States, nor is it in the 
least the intention of Japan to use tlie alliance as a 
means to direct pressure in any degree upon her old 
friend, and United States." 
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Disarmament Question House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A Washington dispatch, dated Jan. 21 gives a 
summary of the proceeding* liefaro tlie House Com- 
mittee on Naval affsirs : Major General II. Bliss told 
the House Committee that should the United States 
call upon tlic nations of the world for a full, free ami 
fair discussion on the reduction of armament, a favorable 
resjjoflse would 1 13 prompt and inevitable. 

‘•Any nation that would come to such a conference 
and refuse to agree to any proposal looking (o general 
disarmament, or at least to a reduction in genera! 
military establishments, could be written down as tlie 
next Germany and tlie United States could make its 
plans accordingly,” declared tlie General. 

“ Our presmt form of civilization,” he said, “ can 
not stand tlie great strain of military preparations much 
longer. Tlie world war was a terrific strain on 
civilization and the next war will lie very much 
worse. T do not care what the cabinet* of the world 
may think, but tlie masses of the iieoplc who pay 
tlie taxes have a vital interest in this subject. 

“ If the United States should issue a call for such 
a conference to 1)2 held in Washington, it could 1 >c 
accomplished in 60 days.” 

General Bliss said that in conversation with Clemen ccau, 
Lloyd George and Orlando, and other rc]ircKciitaLivcs 
of the Allied Powers, in addition to high military 
officers, he found tliat there existed a universal horror 
and dread at the international situation and its 
potentiality for world cliaos, resulting from the world 
war. 

Pinal action upon the resolution looking to interna- 
tional naval disarmament has bjen postponed by tlie 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which will hold 
anotlier meeting next week. Some mcmliers of the 
Senate believe licit the committee will report favorably 
on the resolution introduced by Senator Borah, proposing 
tliat negotiations lie entered into by the United States 
with Great Britain and Japan to limit their naval 
construction programmes during the next five years. 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of tlic Navy, stated tliat 
there must I»e an agreement with all, or practically 
all, tlic nations of the world, which will guarantee 
tlie end of competition in naval building, this being the 
only alternative to tlic building by tlic United States 
of a navy powerful enough to command the respect 
and til 3 fear of the world. TI12 secretary stated that lie 
was opposed to tlic proposed naval holiday among the 
United States, Groat Britain and Japan, terming this 
only a halfway measure similar to the existing 
entente, which would serve only to arouse distrust. 

“The only wise course, he Slid, “is io end com- 
potivc naval Imilding, not for one year nor for five 
years, and not by few nations only, but for all time 
and all nations. The time is ripe now, for securing 
such an agreement.” 

Mr. Butler, ckiinnaii of U13 committee, asked Mr. 
Daniels to present data showing the approximate naval 
construction program of Japan and Great Britain. Mr. 
Daniels said: “I hear tliat Great Britain' is building 
submarines mounting 13-inch guns.” 

Later tlie Secretary of tha Navy laid before the 
committee approximately complete data relative to the 
sea power of the three principal naval nations. In 
presenting these, Mr. Daniels expressed his opinion that 
there will never be a more propitious time than the 
present, for a movement toward tlic limitation of naval 
armaments. The tables which Mr. Daniels submitted 
show that the present effective fighting strength of the 
British Navy consists of 538 ships of 1,588,442 tons, 


or compared with 330 ships of a total of 779,193 
tons of tliie American Navy. 

On the completion of the authorized building program 
of the United States in 1925, America will have a 
tonnage superiority over the British in a ratio of 135 
to 1, wi h approximately an equal Humber of ships. 

While the present strength of the American Navy is 
more than double th it of the Japanese, sliould Japan 
complete her projected program for 1927, in addition 
to the construction already authorized, and should this 
country terminate its construction with its present 
program, its naval superiority over Jafiaii in that 
year, 1927, would he reduced to a ratio of 14 to 1 in 
major ships and gun-power. 

The American Navy at the completion of Us present 
program will have an actual superiority over the 
British fleet, said Secretary Daniels, in discussing tlie 
figures submitted, but will lie considerably weaker in 
the point of light cruiser and other ships needed to 
protect tlic main fleet and to carry out blockading and 
other strategical operations. 

Japan Doesn’t Want a Naval Race. 

A landon dispatch dated Jan. 7 says — Baron Ilaya- 
slii, Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain, in an 
interview given tlic Daily Telegraph, declared tliat tlie 
Jajianese, os realists, saw the folly of war and tliat 
Japan did not propose to repeat tlic blunder made 
by ( Germany in 1914 or by any made act of aggresson 
miss or inar tlie tremendous and unique economic 
opportunities she has. 

'I'hc threatened race for naval armaments in the 
Pacific basin, in which race Japan did not desire to 
challenge anyone and could compete only under the 
most severe liandicap, tlie Japmesi Ambassador declared, 
might yet lie avoided by an arrangement compatible 
with the safety and dignity of America, Great Britain 
and Japan. 

Unofficial propisils to restrict naval armaments are 
already bring made in America, he said, and he 
declared tliat hi was sure that these proposals would 
meet with a cordial and ready response In Japan. 

China, declared the Ambassador, had a great future, 
on which depended, in no small manner, tlic future of 
not only Japan, but of all the world Powers, which 
ought to coojieratc in China in helping her to work 
out her national destinies. Japan’s aim has always 
Iiccn to aid China to attain a strong Government. 
Japan wanted China to attain to an economic and 
social ' development commensurate with her national 
greatness. 

Tlie Japanese Amlx&ssador returning to the question 
of naval armaments, proceeded: 

“ IIow could we have a fleet only half as strong as 
the American fleet, and clicrish aggressive design against 
the United States ? The Untcd States has no aggressive 
designs any more tlian we have, but they are building 
a fleet so powerful that it will relegate all others to 
th? position of mere ciphers, enabling America to dictate 
her conception of justice. Political exigencies and 
national dignity alike demand that as a naval power 
we shall not consent to place ourselves at the total 
mercy of another fleet. 

“ Japan proposes to spend this year rather more than 
£70,000,000 on her navy ; the United States proposes 
to spsnt £200,000,000. The ration of superiority of 
tlie American fleet over the Japanese is therefore 
incomparably higher than that of the British over 
the German fleet in 1914.” 

As regards militafy forces, the Ambssador said, it is 
being insinuated tliat Japan possesses armies dispropor- 
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ttanatdy strong foe tbs needs of a state of peace, but 
he points out that the present situation in the Far 
East is unslahlc y with Ciiina having 36 divisions and 
Sihsria in the hinds of tlie Bolsheviks. 

Baron ITayashi said, that Jagan and ( 3 iina must be 
goul friends so that they can develop side by side in inti- 
mate collalioration for the joint benefit of lioth. The 
policy of the “ Oi>en Door " must lie oliserved by all, 
he declared. 

Baron Hayaahi on Naval 
Competition. 

According to a london dispatch dated Dec. 29 — 
Baron ITayashi, Japanese Amliassador to tlie CxHirt of 
St. James, in the course of an interview, declared that 
Japan must have eight hig battleships and eight big 
battle- cruisers and that this program of construction will 
take several years to iinish. 

Even when the schema is completed, lie said, the 
strength of the Japanese Navy will lie less Ilian half 
of that of the United Slates. 

Japan, lie declared, would gladly welcome any 
proposal for reducing expenditure incurred in building 
armaments and would gladly co-opicratc in this respect 
with the other Great Powers. 

Mandates Question in the League 
of Nations Assembly. 

A dispatch received in a certain quarter here at 
the end of List year reported: In spile of tlie discussion 
of the mandates question in the Assembly of the 
league of Nations, the issue is still far from settlement. 
Notwitlistamling the compromises readied by the 
league, it is prohablc that further developments in the 
mandates controversy will lie witnessed. 

In its session of last Thursday the Executive Council 
of the League of Nations took up tlie discussion of tlie 
various classes of mandates. Concerning tlie mandates 
over territories formerly under the rule of the Turkish 
Empire, which are known as Class “A” mandates, it 
was decided tliat, owing to the fad that the Treaty 
of Sevres 1 let ween the Allies and Turkey, in which 
the transfer of these territories is made legal, lias not yet 
boen ratified, the time was not yet ripe for a decision. 

Concerning tlie (lass “B” mandates, those devised 
for territories in Central Africa, the Guncroons and 
Togoland and in Eastern Africa, a clilliculty arose from 
tlie fact that Prance did not consider these mandates 
as allowing her sufficient freedom of action. Prance, 

- accordingly, pul forward a claim to receive for these 
districts the so-called Class “ C ” mandates, which ar.; 
tantamount to virtual annexation and ate lieing provided 
in the ease of .Southwest Africa to tlie licnclit of the 
South Afric.111 Union and in the casrs of tlie former 
German islands in the Pacific, to Ixjnclil Jai>uii, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

This iliflicuUy was solved tlirough Prance lieing 
granted a new type of mautlalc, called Class “IS 
First,” which lias Iiccn arranged to liarmoiiizc the 
mandate system with France’s requirements. 

Th; most violent controversy has b vn that 
over tlie Claas “C” mandate, which broke out lict ween 
Japan and Australia and New ZeaLand, Japan denying 
to both the British Dominions the right to enforce 
their domestic anti-Jajianase legislation in the islands of 
tlie Southern Pacific allotcd to them. Tlie following 
solution was adopted: Japan accepts the fact tliat 
Australia and New Zealand I13 granted their respective 
mandates, but at tlie same time maintains bur protest 
a |>ain^ the anti- Japanese legislation of these dominions 


and reserves all her rights which arc not specifically 
afTected by agreement. 

A. J. Balfour, delegate for tlie British Empire, made 
a formal statement much lo tlie same effect. 

Such was the general settlement of tlie mandates 
question arrived at by tlie Council, which shows in 
strong relief the policy of mere opportunism followed 
in the highest quarters in the league. Of course such 
compromises as those describ'd uliovc could not con- 
veniently. be disclosed in tlie Assembly. Tliereforc it 
was decided by the Council that it would refuse to 
communicate tlie drafts of tlu mandates to the Assembly 
of the League ; that tlie Assembly would not he allowed 
any control over mandates, and that a commission 
constituted by the Gnuiul would lu charged with watch- 
ing the fulfilment of the terms of 1 lie mandates by the 
mandatory Powers. 

As the result of this decision a vehement debate 
developed on the Hoor of th: Assembly during the 
meeting of Saturday, the last of this year’s session. 
I-ord Robert Cecil, delegate for th; South African Union, 
took a strong stand for the rights of the Assembly and 
insisted on full [Hiblicify regarding mandates in a plea 
that Mr. Balfour tried to refute. The re|n»rt of the 
Sixth Committee of the Assembly, which dealt with 
tlie problem of mandates, was presented by J.ord 
Kobert Cecil in his sjiccch. This report was accepted 
after the statement had been nude tliat the report was 
to lx: considered merely as an expression of the wishes 
of the Assembly and was not meant to lie binding 
upon the Gained. 

Such was the inconclusive end of the delate oil 
mandates, an issue which may Iiecomc the origin of 
conflict lictwccn the Council aud the Assembly of tlie 
longue. 

Bankruptcy of Austria. 

A Berlin rqiort says tliat the Austrian government 
lias informed the entente that Austria is at tlie end of 
her resources, and dial as the govcnncul is unable to 
carry oil it will retire on January 15 and hand over 
the administration of the country to tlie rc]iaRitions 
commission. 

Peace Between England and 
Ireland Hopeless. 

A Dublin dispatch dated Jail. 9 reports tliat Peace 
negotiations h tween the Government and the Sinn 
i'eincrs have broken flown. Repirts hero state that 
Premier Lloyd George has refused to consider tlie Sinn 
Fein pmposils that he withdraw the Home Rule Act. 

Tliere is increased activity 011 llic part of liolh tlie 
military ami tlu: republicans in tlie areas under martial 
Jaw, which is considered a forerunner of the exten- 
sion of guerilla warfare. The officials lielicvc the 
outlook to lie gloomy. 

Ijord Defies is the iirst candalc t«> offer himself for 
election to the Southern Ireland Parliament. Ilia 
action in announcing his candidacy is supj*>scd to lie 
part of th; Govermnent plan lo encourage support for 
the 1 L inic rale projiosals. 

Dispatches from Belfast liavc announced the arrest 
thereby t'.c Crown troops of Mr. Joseph < I’Doglicrty, 
Sinn Fein member of Parliament for North Donegal. 

Unemployment Situation in 
England 

A I <01 idol Message dated Jan. 7 reports: The 
dangers attached to the unemployment problem have 
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Iwcn instanced by tlic fracas which took place at 
Islington January 3, when it was alleged Hut a body 
of unemployed collided with the police in an endeavor 
to sloriu tlic Public J.ilnrary and tlic Town llall, 
resulting in a Ixiloi charge by the ]>o]ice. Twenty 
arrests were made and six policemen and 10 of tlic 
demonstrators were injured. 

The sulwcqucnt proceedings in the police court showed 
tliat for half an hour th: situation was very grave, as 
many of the prsous in the crowd were armed witii 
lead piping, daggers, anil oilier makeshift arms. 

The Government's proposal to shorten th: hours of 
lulxrr to uuke employment go round has been, 
unanimously approved of by employers and tlu; Lali.ir 
Party, some memlicrs of liie latter contending tint the 
scheme lus already Irccn applied wherever it was prac- 
ticable, but any furllicr reduction of wages would bring 
many of the workers below the starvation line. 

lx>r<l Lcvcrluilinc siys that tlic scheme is unsound 
economically. Mr. llarry Gosling of the l.uI>or l'arty 
welcomes the principle, but says that the employers 
who luve not shared th-ir profits 1m1.1t be watched, 
lest an attempt be ira !c to deprive tin workers of 
llieir miiiimiiin wage. 

Tluit tlic Government has Iieeu ilevcloping part of 
its plans to relieve th.; unemployment is evidenced hy 
tlic conference that took place on January 3 lietwecn 
Sir Robert Horne, President of tlu: Hoard of Trade, and 
the Kinking and insurance authorities with regard to 
Hie scheme of osta' dishing credit lx unis mid taking 
uflicr incisures to rectify the foreign exchanges. 

Iu view of th: resumption of Iratle with Eurojx: to 
create employment, Sir Edward Mountain, Chairman of 
the Eagle, Star, and ISriLish Dominions Insurance 
Company, was interviewed. 

lie emphasized Hie fact that lx: fore an effective 
scheme of insurance could lie started to enable th.: 
merchants to disjios: of their surplus slocks to com it ri vs 
which arc unabl: to finance purchases, some syndicate 
of overwhelming stability, including all the leading 
I tanks and insurance companies, should be formed, 
lie suggested lluil Hi: Government allocate /'ij.ooo,- 
000 out of th: /2< >,000, 000 voted to assist the trade 
of these countries, us a fund to gurunlc.: this proposed 
syndicate against lorn. 

A meeting at East London was attended by thousands 
of transport workers from all over the country, who 
unanimously confirmed an agreement combining the 
various uuions among which tlic transporters have up 
to the present been divided into one big union, which 
will liavc an immediate membership of Iialf a million. 

Resolutions Passed by the Indian 
National Congress at its Ordinary 
Session. Duke of Connaught 
Boycotted. Sympathy for 
Ireland Expressed. 

It is reported from Nagpur, India, tlal.-d Jan. 2 that 
the resolution adapted at ill 1 Indian National G ingress 
yesterday, calling for Hie enforcement of the plan to 
renounce voluntary co-opcr it ion with Hi: present Govern- 
ment when the Congressional Committee announces that 
tlic time is ri|*, urges a non-violent non-co-operation. It 
sjiecilies that all children shall lie withdrawn from 
state schools and formulates a scheme for an economic 
lioycott. The resolution calls 14)011 tlic elect ’d mem- 
bers of all councils lo resign and upon the soldiers and 
jiolice to refuse to suliordinatc their cre.-d and country 
)o th: fJfUnieut of Government orders. The same 


apical is made to all Government employees, pending 
the call from the National Committee for their complete 
resignations. Soldiers, police and Government employees 
should, says the resolution, “ help the national cause 
Ity a greater kindness and a stricter lio.iesty in all 
dealings with the people.” 

'i'lie resolution calls ujxia and urg ^s all bodies of 
Indians to pay exclusive attention to tlic carrying out 
of this noi- co-operative movement in order tliat self- 
gnveri uncut may lie established in India iu one year. 

Tlu Congress also passed resolutions, expressing 
syin)>atliy with Irelands’ struggl: for independence, 
denouncing th: Imperial Indian Exchange policy, and 
boycotting Hi: Duk: of Connaught's visit to India. 

Reds Buy Influence in Persian 
Affairs. 

A Dv.idon dispatch dated Jan. 23, rejxirts tliat Reuter 
understands that a proposal is now h.’ing discussed 
Ijelwccii the Ikilshcviks and the Persian Government 
wh.:reby ill: Soviet Government agrees to cancel all 
lli: del it owed by Persia to Russia, to renounce all Hu: 
Russian concessions in Persia as regards roads, railvv lys 
ami lands, and to compciisilc Tersia fordamag s incident- 
al to Hie Holshcvik invasion of her lcrrito y. 

'Hie agreement, however, contains many clauses 
providing for a continuation of Holshevisl intluence in 
Persian affairs and is tantamount to a recognition by 
the Persian Government of the Soviet principles. 

As the I Iritish troops are soon to b » withdrawn 
from North Persia, it appears likely that this agromoiiL 
will lx: signed shortly. 

D’Annunzio Leaves Fiume. 

A Roue dspatch reports tliat th: terms of th: 
Italian Government with r g.inl lo the :>u render of 
Hume include the following items: 

1. The release of all prisoners. 

2. 'I'h; restoration of all arms, ammunition and 
other stores seized from tlic Italian Government. 

3. All the D'Annunzio legionaries, with the th: 
exception of 111-: inhabitants, to Dave Hie town within 
five days. 

4. 'I’li*: immediate ubmdonmcnt of the islands of 
Veglia and Arb:. 

5. il'Aiinuuii/.io to quit Hume. 

A later dispatch of 2nd Jang, tells ils that tin 
evacuation of Hume by the legionaries of d’Aitnunzio 
is rc|X)rtcd to have lieguu today. 

At a meeting lietwecn the representatives of th: 
residents of Hume and General Forraris yesterday the 
details for the final surre :dcr of Hie city were arranged. 
According to the agreement readied, the Italian 
authorities will leave tlic Fiume autlioriti.s lo decide 
upon d'Annnnzio's fate as tlicy desire. 

The Italian regulars will lie withdrawn to the frontier 
when all the conditions of the surrender have liccn 
carried out. 

There luivi: been several clashes IicLwcjii instil lordinalc 
1 gioiiarics and Hie Italian trxjps, the latter b-ing 
obliged to bring llicir artillery and machine guns into 
action to suIhIul the followers of d'Amran/.io. 

Colombia Pratests Against U. S. . 
Highhandedness. 

^ A reiteration of former protests of the Republic of 
Colombia against the action of United States in the 
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acquistion of Hie strip of territory in the Isthmus of 
Panama upon which tlic Panama tiinal was constructed 
Ims Iiecn passed by the Congress of Colomhia and suit 
to tlic foreign ottiecs of the nations of th* world. A 
copy of the protest, received h/ Mr. K. Espinos i- 
Gu/.aman, Colombian Consul-General at Yokohama 
follows : 

“Tlic Congress of Colombia, interpreting the national 
scnlinunt, protects once more today, No\emlx:r 3, for 
tlic violeul acts that the Govnimcut of the United 
States of America committed in tlic year 1903 in 
order to deprive Colombia of her rights of sovereignty in 
tlic Department of Panama. The ( 'ongress of Colombia 
declares once more tluil the Tights of the nation to 
the Isthmus of Panama are imprescriptible and 
proclaims before tin world tlut the case of Colombia 
is tlic cause of civilization and justice, of the sovereignty 
and integrity of nations. 11 

Proposed Shipping Bill of 
America. 

The new shipping bill introduced in the U.S. 
Senate, Ja|)ciiit!He shipping men say, will fatally affect 
the Japanese shipping interests if it is carried out, and 
in the long run Japanese vessels may lx; compelled to 
withdraw altogether from the American lines. 

A dispatch received by the Osaka Shown Kaisha 
says dial under the hill introduced in the Senate on 
iHxvmbcr 23, no foreign ships will Iki permitted to 
sail American waters except when they are certified 
liy the U.S. shipping Hoard to lx: equal to American 
vessels in regard to sanitation, equipment, crew's 
quarters, food, and wages, 'flic dispatch adds that 
lh: object is apparently to eliminate the inequality in 
expenses between American and foreign vessels, and 
licit the law is to lake effect y > days after it is |xisS*I 
by Congress. 

Japanese shipping men are generally inclined to 
regard tin new bill as Iring designed to take the 
place of tlic Marclia it Marine Act, the enforcement of 
which has been indefinitely postponed. If it is carried 
into ctfod, it will seriously affect foreign ship, iug. 
'I 'here is 110L much difference liclwccn American and 
Japanese ships in regard to sanitary equipment, liut 
there is a considerable disparity between the Japanese 
and tlu.: American cost of food aid wags. 

Generally speaking, wages of the er.w of “ .ih.ben,*' 
or lh: vessels uf the Nip] x>:i Yus .mi Kili.sha, lb: Usui 
SI 10.se n Kaisha, auit'the Toyo Kbi Kaisha are alwul 
30 |»cr cent lower than those of American crews, and 
the cost of food is also believed to ha lower by 20 or 
30 pur cent. In tlic ease of “ shagaisen,” or ships 
other than th >sc of the three Mg companies, th: 
<liffercnce must lie greater. -If this difference is to b: 
eliminated, it will mean a gre.it increase in the 
expenses of tin Japanese companies, which arc already 
in a difficult position owing to th: prevailing depres- 
sion of the shipping situation. Their difiicullhs will 
further increase, and tlicy nny lx: cyentinlly compiled, 
some Japanese shipping mon Ixd.cvc, to willutr.iw 
allogctlicr from tlic American field. 

The opinion is also expressed in shipping circl e 
here that tliough Uriiish wages are higher than Japane- 
se, tliey ar: lower than American wages, and that 
.llriltdi conqmnies will consequently find m a |xi.iition 
similar to lliat of Japanese concerns. r l herefore, it is 
dointed out lliat tlic new bill will claim as much 
worldwide attention as did the Merchant Murine Hill. 


Fordney Bill Will Hit Japanese 
Exports. 

nAu "official cable- drum Washington announces tliat 
J«jC])h \Y. 1 ‘onlney, Cluiirucui of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House of Kcprusuilativcs, submitted 
an emergency tariff bill in the House Ifeccmb;r an 
with a vimv to protecting farmers and live slock men 
who are troubled by tin rapid fall* in the price of 
llioir prixiuee or the increase of the im]X)rt from abroad. 

The bill is intended to jirevciit the imjxirt of. 
agricultural produce, fruits, some grades of cotton and 
cotton goods by imposing prohibitive duties hi I hose 
articles. It is framed as an emergency bill ] rending 
Lh: revision of the world statute tariff, it will not 
only help farmers and live stock men hat increase the 
revenue of the country 

The imports from Japan as alfcctcd by tlu: new bill 
are tliosc aiming under No. 197 of ihe Underwood 
Tariff, jxMiiuts, cleaned rice, iiuhuskcd rice, cutto-i seed 
oil, coeoaimt oil, soya I van oil, ami articles in:ule of 
cotton the length of those fibres exceeds ijj inches. 
Tlw new bill proposes to add 7 cents j»cr pamdtotlie 
old rales. 

'The bill is effective for ten months from lbs day 
when it I incomes a law. 

Portland Citizens Passed Pro- 
Japanese Resolution. 

It is rqurted from Italian !, f >regon, tluil .1 meeting 
was held on the 12 h instant by tlu mciiilicrs of the 
(lull made up of principd inqxirters ami exporters 
and those in shipping business, for llu: purpo.c 
of op. osing tlic anti- Japanese Icgislalion mooted in the 
state legislature, and tlv: following resolution unani- 
mously pass:d:-~ 

The .Slate of Orego lias enjoyed the gotxlwill of 
and commercial pvolits from Ja]>au far more tlian lets 
our neighboring Stale. W c Iiave built a large |s»rt at an 
outlay of enormous expense and ojiencd rcgulir s:rvice 
with the Orient, expecting to develop it into a large 
trailing ]^>rt. At .such a juncture, we should refrain 
from imitating the misdeed of other .stales. \ Ye should 
not an irrational anti -Japanese mov inent foolishly, and 
hurt the friendly feelings of Japan. Such anti-Japanese 
move. net its will after all bring nothing, except trouble. 
A question <f this nitiire should lx* left in th: hands 
of the Central Government, which is ]H:acefully working 
to establish restriction of immigration in some way 
not hurtful to the feding* of the Japanese C10vcrm11c.it 
and people. 

Th: resolution was sent to tlic Governor of lh: 
Slate, as well a-> lo the nicmlicrs of Ihe legislature, 
press rcpr.senlalivv.-s, and other iiiflu Mitiai ]v.r:,ons. 

U.S. to Round up Undesirables 
for Deportation. 

A New York dispatch dated Jan. 12 rqwrls tliat a 
latioual round up of all undesirable ]>crsons ineligible 
for citizenship will b.i launched January 28, according 
to an aniiouneein nil made at Kllis Island l»y h’O 
Kassel, Clii.-f de|iorliiig agent of the Immigration Service. 

Sweeping orders regarding this rounds up liave b.vn 
issued at Washington and a spjdal force of agents lias 
been assigned to the task. 
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Anti-Japanese Agitation in 
California. 

A Sacramento dispatch, dated Jan. 6, reports that 
the State Senate Committee on Oriental Relations lias 
favorably raided out a joint resolution presented hy 
State Senator Inman requesting the Federal Government 
to conclude no treaty witii Japan that would extend to 
Japanese subjects .the right of naturalization as American 
citizens, or which would nullify the term* of the 
Californian Anti-alien land Law. 

* The resolution urges a treaty that would prohibit all 
further immigration of Japanese except merchants, 
students and teachers. Final action on the resolution ' 
is expected next week. 

Tlic solution sets forth tliat there are approximately 
011c hundred thousand Ja]xincsc in the state of California 
and tliat only a con qxir.it ivcly few of tlics: arc engaged 
in trade, tlic great majority I icing engaged in agriculture. 
Tlie resolution stales that liolh countries concede that 
Hu: Americans and Japanese arc of two distinct races 
aiul grant tliat a continuation of the present conditions 
must develop a racial question and a grave international 
complication of the present economic problems of the 
State. 

The special committee of the i louse Immigration 
Committee in its hearings on tlic Pacific Coast in August 
learned of the impracticability of making homogeneous 
American citizcus out of material coming from Japan 
and tlic impossibility of the white community h ildiug 
its own cither in increase in numbers or in economic 
competition against the racial advantages and birth rat : 
of tlic Japanese. 

Another dispatch, this time from Uasliugcn, Texas, 
dated Jan, 6 tells us tliat following the notification 
served ujion two Japanese families from California who 
liad arrived licrc to take up a section of farming land 
tliat they were not wanted, they were notified that they 
would lie permitted to remain in the town until the 
arrival here of tlu: California Japanese agents who had 
sold them their land. It has Ix.-eu learned tint some 
American laud agents here recently sold certain holdings 
to California Jvpancse, who, in turn, arc now reselling 
this laud to J:q»anesc families. 

tTlicre were no threats made by the committee of 
citizens which met the two Japanse families at the 
station and told them they were not wanted. 

This is the second anti-Ja]iancsc demonstration which 
lias fiecn made lien: this week. Another Japanes.: 
family storied lie re a few days ago, hut wen: told 
to move 011. There has I icon a considerable growth of 
anti- Japanese sentiment in the Rio Grain le Valley for 
the past two montlis, since couimillcs, from the various 
American I-egion Posts in the State have b.xai advoca- 
ting legislation to prohibit Ja^nese ami Chinese from 
settling in the Rio Grand * Valley. 

Separate Schools for Japanese 
Children in America. 

According In a Sacramento dispatch dated Jan. 5, 
a bill lias bx*u introduced into the sLate assembly 
approving of the segregation of Mongolian children in 
separate schools. 


Lynchings in America. 

A dispatch from Tuskeegec, Alabama, reports that 
Lynchings were less numerous in 1920 tlian in 1919, 
according tgrcconls compiled at tlw Tuskeegee Institute 


for the education of colored people, which was founded 
hy Hooker T. Washington. Including 8 white men, 
61 persons were lynched lost year, compared with 83 
the previous year and 64 in 1918. I11 56 instances in 
1920, officers prevented lynchings, and armed forces 
were used to repel would-h; lynchers in 14 eases. In 
four cases mobs were fired upon and several attackers 
killed and a numlier wounded. 


Pearl Harbour as the Case of 
American Navy. 

According to a Santiago dispatch dated Jan, 3, 
units of the American Pacific fleet, after their manoeu- 
vres, will liavc a permanent base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 


Filipinos Want Independence. 

A New York dispatch, dated Dec. 31 reports tliat 
lsauro Galialdon, Philippine Commissioner resilient in 
the United States, addressing the Filipino Club on the 
anniversary of the death of Rizal, categorically denied 
th: statement sent broadcast by the op^xmjnls of 
Philippine independence. “ We neither want nor 
demand anything but guaranteed independence. Senor 
fkiczon, President of the Senate, Commissioner Deveyru 
and myself liavc repeatedly said that we are willing to 
accept independence under the league or an Association 
of Nations, an American protectorate, a treaty of 
neutraliy by the great Powers, or absolute indepe 1- 
dence. 

“ We do not fear Japan liecaus* our independence is 
not inimical to Japan. The Japanese are now free to 
come to the Philippines, but they arc less tlian seven 
thousand there, or one twelfth as many as there are 
in Californii. Soni? people b.-Iievc tliat Japan views 
the Philippines as a military menace while in American 
possession. 'The American flag will lx: quicker to bring 
the Japanese lo! >orcrs to tlic Philippines tlian tlic 
Filipino flag. 

" If granted independence we will endavor to deal 
honorably with our ncigliliors, Japan as well as all 
other countries, aiul will view the future with confidence. 
The United States and smaller nations with greater 
problcins have taken more hazardous clianccs for 
freedom and have succeeded.” 


Russo-Chinese Trade Agreement. 

It is reported from Peking that after repealed 
discussion, the authorities of file Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs liavc decided upon two general principles 
in dealing with the Russian Far Eastern Republic, 
which lias approached lli: Government with a request 
lo resume commercial relations. The principles arc as 
follows : — 

(1) The preamble concerning Hie Treaties: 'I’liat 
before any discussion takes place concerning tlic 
Commercial Treaties to lie entered into lietwccn China 
and Russia, the Russian Far Eastern Republic should 
acknowledge th<j four conditions mentioned bjlow : — 

(a) No Bolshevik propaganda shall lie intnxluced 
into China by tin Russians. 

(h) All the Iossjs sustained by tlic Chinese merchants 
through tlic fuller Russian roubles note shall be made 
grxxl by the Russian Government. 

(c) The Russians ^luill undertake not to ill-treat the 
Chinese mercliants residing in Siberia, and 
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(d) The Russian Government sliall furnish the 
Chinese Government with copies of all tlic Commercial 
Treaties that Russia lias entered into with other Powers, 
for reference. 

(2) The scope un« 1 er which tlic Commercial Treaties 
are to I15 made: All the Commercial Treaties to In 
entered into between China and Russia 0:1 this occasion 
shall lie based upon the following condition :• - 

(a) That all the rights and privileges formerly 
enjoyed by Russia along the Chinese 1 ''astern Railway 
shill not accrue to the Russian Far J vaster it Republic. 

(h) That the Russian Government shill abrogate all 
Consular jurisidiction as well as all other rights. It 
shall not go liehind China in entering into Commercial 
Treaties with cither 1 Bolivia or Persia, and 

(c) t That all discussion concerning the Treaties shall 
not go beyond tlic scojx: of the eight Treaties governing 
tlic Province of Sinkiang and Turkestan. 

It is further learnt tliat sjiecial officials have been 
sent by tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs to inform Mr. 
Yourin of the aliovc principles. In reply Mr. Yourin 
stated that in view of the importance of the matter, he 
had to telegraph to tlie Russian Far Eastern Republic 
for instructions before lu could commence negotiations. 

Chino- American Wireless 
Contract. 

According to a Peking dispatch dated January. 26, 
the wireless loan contract, provisionally signed liclwccn 
the 1 tepartment of Communications and the American 
Wireless C 3 o. on January 8, consists 20 main articles, 
and 6 addition ones. The gist of tlic contract is: 

(1) The American Wireless Co. loans $4, 600,000 • 
(2) A 1,000 kilowatt station will fu erected at Shanghai, 
enabling direct connection with s' alio. is throughout the 
world. (3) 600 kilowatt stations will lie erected at 
Peking, Canton, Hankow and Harbin, capable of 
communicating with Japan, San Francisco, the 
Philippines, and Singapore ; (4) The government will 
repay one-tenth of the loin on Dec. 31 of each year, 
total rcdamplio.i licing within 10 yeas, laying 7 
jiercent on tlic outsl Hiding amounts ; (5) If thi total 
loan is not repaid aft.T 10 years, all lit; stations will 
become a joint Chi no- Am Tica-i enterprise; (6) 'Hie 
Chines : government gives the wireless company full 
control, ov.. a r the stations during the 10 years, but may 
su[icrinteiid the stations, insp et all books, and train 
students at the stations. When tin stations are turned 
over to the government the litter will employ the 
staff that was employed by the wireless company ; 
(7) during the 10 years of tin company's control it 
will pay tlic government as royalty onc-fcnth of the 
revenue, irrespective of profits or losses ; (8) the govern- 
ment will permit communication between the stations 
to lie erected and stations in foreign countries and o 1 
vessels at sea, as well as stations within China. 

In this connection, it is understood that tin Japanese 
Government will lodge a strong protest with China, sine * 
the contract contravenes tlic wireless contract concluded 
f ict ween tlic Chinese Government and the Mitsui Russan 
Kaisha some tiin? ago. 


The Population of Tsingtao 
Majority. 

The populalio 1 of Tsingtao, tlie capital of tlic former 
German (now Japanese) protectorate of Kiaocliau, 


according to an announcement of tlic results of tlic 
census taken at tlie end of Octolicr, is 57,887. including 
39*867 males and 18,020 fenvilu inliabilanls. 'flic 
Chinese lead with 37,585. Tlie houses in the city num- 
ber 12,776. A classification of the inhabitants accor- 
ding to nationality follows. 


Population Male Fe.ua l i 

Japanese i9.9 s l 10,539 9.445 

Chinese 37,585 29,181 8,4*4 

Germans 9 o 51 39 

Russians 121 43 78 

English 54 25 29 

Americans 43 25 iK 

Dutch 422 

Danish,- 615 


Japanese Labour Delegates Start 
for Geneva on Feb. 8. 

Japanese delegates to the coming International 
l.aliour (Conference at Geneva will start February 8 Mr. 
Kilsuuosiikc Tamura, vice-president of the Tochigi 
Agricultural Association and Mr. Kciichi Matsnmoto, a 
graduate *»r tlic Inqxnial l University Agricultural Depart- 
ment and expert of the Isliii Agricultural Farm at 
Miyagi Prefecture, will represent capitalist and laliour 
interests. Roth men have accepted the offer extended 
by tlic G lvemincnt, and their formal aiipnintment is 
expected to lie announced shortly, together with names 
of advisers. 

Syracuse Journal Correspondent 
on Japanese Administration 
of Korea. 

A Manila dispatch dated Dec. 19 reports that Mr. 
Franklin H. Clias:. correspondent of tlie Syracuse, New 
York Journal, wlio is touring the Orient, arrived here 
recently from Korea. He states tliat lie was very 
favorably impressed with the progrcrs made ill tliat 
country under Japanese administation. 

“I hold no brief for Japan,” Slid Mr. Chase, “but 
I could not help seeing that Korea is better ofl' than 
ever Iicforc under Japaac.se domination. 

41 'flic newspaper and magazine stories coining out 
of Korea dwell upon the tortures of individuals and the 
iron Kind us *d in putting down demands for independence 
by the younger generation, h >tli lioys and girls. Those 
are the kind of stories tliat make tlie most sensational 
reading, 'flic trouble is tliat they neglect to give credit 
to Jajjan for anything. They do not see tliat Ju]nu 
must protect its own investment in Korea. It was not 
through luu nan itarian motives tint Japan exploited 
Korea, in all probability, but it must lie admitted Hut 
she has made Korea safer for the great mass of 
Koreans. 

44 Korea is paying tlic penalty of not having ke^il 
jxicc with civilization. She is being brought up and 
spanked like a child that wants its own way, wlicn 
tliat way is not the way of the rest of the world. 

44 Generally speaking, it is the missionaries who take 
tli? side of the Koreans just as th/y do tlic side of the 
Manchurians. They have converted many Koreans to 
Christianity and given tliem schooling, and it is the 
educated who are continually breaking out and getting 
into trouble with the authorities. 

44 Rut the great thing is to sec wlial lias been accom- 
plished and the progress made. The missionaries have 
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lived with tliat progress anil cannot see it as well as 
the observer who drops in upon them. The Japanese arc 
liehind t tic times in llieir ways, tliey seem to adopt 
primitive methods to get results and there arc unnecessary 
cruelties tliat shock people of modern countries, but 
consider how much more cruel it was to liave a race 
held dawu hy its own peoph {is tlie Koreans were. 
Tlicy were 1 dockers of tlie world’s traffic. Tlie Japanese 
have opened tliat traffic. Along with criticism of 
Japanese faults should go credit -for what they have 
done.” 


Educational Reforms in Korea. 

The most notable recommendation among those 
submitted to tlie governor-general by the edneationa". 
council, through Dr. Misuno, chairman, is the abolition 
of all discrimination in tlie education of Koreans and 
Japanese. A university and preparatory schools for 
Koreans are strongly urged. It is emphasized tliat all 
educational institutions, from university to elementary 
schools, should be placed on the same level as those 
in Japan for the Japanese, which aliolish all dis- 
crimination. It is thought tliat reforms will I»e efTcctcd 
in accord with these nicinoRible recommendations. 

The educational council adopted tlie following 
resolutions: (i) The Korean educational system should 
conform to that in Japan proper ns far as circum- 
stances allow ; (2) if a special system is prepared for 
Korean children, Japanese and Korean children should 
lie admitted to cither the social systciii or standard ; 
(3) closer relations should lie established between tlie 
schools in Japui prop ;r and thosi in Korea ; the low 
of learning sliould h* encouraged and accommodations 
made to fulfil it 1o the great possible extent. 

The educational couticiliwili mwt in Tokyo and 
Seoul in rotation. 


Au American Officer Killed in 
Vladivostok. 

A Vladivostok dispatli reports that on Jan. 8 at 
4. 20 A. M. a Japanese sentry on duly became suspicious 
of the actions of a mail wh > was using a flashlight 
in front of tlie headquarters of the ] apanes-; Klcvcntli 
Division. The sentry called to him “ Stop 1 ” three 
times The man who was later identified as Lieut. 
Dingdon of the Ain eric in navy, however, ignored the 
challenge anrl went on. The sentry ran after him and 
a fight followed in which shots were exchanged. 
This was appirontly due to their inability to communicate 
with each other. 

The sentry was sent before a court martial immediately 
after tlie Incident. It is a matter of great regret that 
the wound which the American officer received In the 
fight caused his death. The Commander of the Eleventh 
1 )ivision called on the captain of the warship to which 
the dea I lieutenant belonged and tendered his condolences. 
The Minister of War has instructed (lie Commander of 
the Eleventh Division to convey his symjxithy to the 
American warship. 

All reports from Vladivostok generally agree tliat the 
American fired the first shot after having been clial- 
lenged three times in Russian by the Japanese sentry. 
One account says that a bullet from tlie American’s 
revolver £tssed< through tlie sleeve of the Japanese 


soldier. Another paper says that Lieutenant Langdon 
left his revolver behind hitn when lie ran off after 
having received the hit from which he died. 


Appointment of New French 
Ambassador. 

It is rqiortcd from Paris tliat M. Paul Claudel, who 
formrely served as minister to 13 rax.il and is now French 
minister at Copenhagen, has liccn appointed French 
Ambassador to Japan. 

1 fc lias made a mine for himself as a poet anil 
dramatist and is the author of a work on the Far 
East, lie has been in French consular service for a 
long time. The new ambassador will succeed Mons. 
<\ V. E. Jlai»t at Tokyo. 


Death of Baron Quin, Fleet 
Admiral. 

Huron Coro ljuin, Fleet Admiral and former Chief 
of the Naval (icncr.il Stilf and veteran of the’ SI110- 
Japmcse and Kitiso- japmo.se Wars, died early yesterday 
morning at Ills home in Kojimachiku, 'i'okyo, at the 
age of 70 years. 'The admiral liad boon suffering from 
hardening of the arteries for aUjut a monlli and his 
death followed a state of lethargy into which he fell 
several clays ago. 

Prior to his death Admiral ljuin was promoted hy 
Mis Imperial Majesty to the Second Kank of the Senior 
Grade and was decorated with tlie Grand Cordon of 
the Rising Sun anil Paulownia. .Vs a reward for his 
services in the Russo-Japanese War he was created 
baron and granted the Grand Cordon of the Rising 
Sun an 1 the First Class of the Golden Kite. 

A son of a samurai of tiic Kagoshima chin, Admiral 
ljuin entered I lie Old Naval Academy and later studied 
gunnery and navigation in naval colleges in both Kng- 
lmd and Germany. He was promoted to captain and 
stall officer at the outbreak of the Sino-Japanse War 
and was on Ixxird the Saikyo Maru in the Rattle of 
the Yellow Sea. He was made second in command of 
the Nav.il General stauff in 1898, created rear-admiral 
the next year and vice-admiral in 1903, and in tlie 
Russo-Japanese War held first the post of second in 
command of the Naval General Staff and Ilian tliat of 
Coimnand.T-in-Chief of the Second Standing Squadron. 

1 1 : was made commander of tlie First Squadron in 
1908 and created admiral and Chief of the Naval 
G moral Staff, Liter being made fleet admiral, which 
position he held till his death. 

Admiral ljuin not only studi.id abroad, but represented 
the Japanese nation at various limes in b>th Europe 
and America on ceremonious occasions. lie repre- 
sented his nation, with two battlesliips under his 
command, at the Coronation of King Edward Vfl 
and officially attended the Jamestown Exhibition in 
America in 1908. 

ulle is survived by a widow and two suns. 

Death of Dr. Oba. 

Dr. Shigoma Oba, a well known Tokyo lawyer, 
died 011 Dec. 30 last year at his residence in lli gaslit 
Okubo after a short illness. The deceased was a 
distinguish'd authority on the criminal axle in this 
country, lie was feturned to the Diet by Yamagata 
Prefecture some time ago. 
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Heizaemon Hibiya Dies. 

Mr. Heizaemon 1 lihiya, president of the Kanegafuchi 
Colton Spinning and Weaving Gmipaiiy, died of pneu- 
raonia. The contracted a chill « luring tli.; New Year's 
holidays. For a time he almost ap]vared to have re- 
covered, when complications occurred which proved 
fatal. At the time of d^ath he was 73 years old. 


Freight Sates to Europe Lowered. 

The Far Eastern Freight Conference has lowenxl * 
freight rates to Europe. Recently th: steamship Com- 
panics associated with that conf renc.* reduced the rate 
oil Copper to 60 shillings, hut 1 -ft other rats unchanged. 
Some shipjjcrs afterwards drew the attention i»f steam- 
ship companies to til ? desirability «>f making reductions 
to stimulate export from this country. Apart from this 
repr.-s- 'illation, 111* conference coni] uni >-s ar* dull -nged 
by out si d ; companies, which charge lowr rat s, and 
the fornvr luve now lowered 111* rale on bans and 
grtvn pms to ubs. ( 3 d, that 011 starch to rsi?--., and 
tliat 011 general cargo to yjs. 

The Japanese, british, and Dutch slximship com- 
panies forming the I Vita via Freight Cmf -renc * have 
also decided to lower Hi; rats on sugar from b it avia 
to Euro|x: by b 'tween 10 and sn p.:r e:nt. 'I’ll* rate 
is 58 guilders to Alexand er, Uenoti, Mirs illes and 
Stockholm; 60 guilders to Naples, Venice, and Spanish 
[.K»rts; 57 guilders to Hi it ten lam, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
1’remeii, River l'lata and Sit-/. 

Proposed Meiji Shirine Comme- 
moration Exhibition in 1922. 

Th: plan fir the cxpcndiiure of Y < 3 , non, non in lh-: 
holding of a .Meiji Shrine Coinin' -monition Exhibition 
his r 'Gently l> :en approved by the Tokyo l’refectural 
Council and is expected to I»* pass'd upon favorably by 
th' IVefectUttil Assembly spurn. Representatives of tin; 
pref :ctur.il \v>litical parti-s deeid.'d reivntly upon the 
spring Cm K )22 as lit; time for lh* exhibition. 

Th • proposal to increase taxes to meet tlv* expense 
of lh.* exhibition has met such opposition l li.it it lus 
been decided to raise tin; money through entrance foes 
ami other means nth r tlian direct taxes. IV h! nets «>f 
th* whole Japanes: Empire will b* shown at tli * 
exhibition. • 


Shipping Depression in Japan. 

“Tli.* shipping sjiu-iliofi,” s-iy*- Mr. W.Aamiva, 
direct »r of lh; Mercantile Marin; bureau, in r-vi-wing 
the freight situation al 111* year-end, “shows no sign 
of improvement yet, and thus w ■ have carried f-rward 
th* shipping d-’pr-'sst >n I » lh* New Year. 

“ IBul th; steam rs ami sailing shi]*. ti *d up f -, r 
want of cargo or for olh t re. is »i.s amount 1 • no nior* 
tli m 130/xxi t 111s t i-i all, according I * tb" 1:1 >1 
statistics. This aim.u il is not very Hq*', and w- n -tl 
not b; alarmed, bit ihr- is an inc.i * - * in working 
expens s. The pric * of C 'ul is high. Titer..* is no 
*l-*eJme in wages in spit * of the d.-prev.ion. N»t is 
tnere any fall in the cost of foixl. 11 vs ■ hav; coiti- 
bih.'d to incivas* working exp *ns*s. 'IliTefore, even 
where tonnage is mnhil *, it din:s not pay, as^ the 
charier nr freight rales oblairabl : are very low. 1 he 


shipping depression, however, is not confiiui to Japan ; 
it is a worldwide phenomenon. 

'* The present condition of the stripping lines in 
which Ja[>att is specially interested in tliat they are 
close to liiT, such as tlu: Sliangltai, North Chinese, 
Javanese and Indian runs gives an idea of Japan’s 
shipping position. 

“ flic services to China arc acutely affected by the 
value of silver. On the Slunglui rail live depreciation 
of sil\\T lias a specially depressing effect on ex|»orls 
from Japan, hut the same factor lud led to increased 
shipments oa the return voyage, and such shipments 
are pretty active. 

Ct lloth on the outward ami return voyages from 
Japan tlv same conditions as 011 the Sliangliai run 
prevail on 111*.; north Chinese run. Shipments from 
TientMii show particular activity, consisting chiefly of 
cotton, bones, ami eggs. It is even said tint this 
activity is unexp.-ct *d. 

“ Conditions on the Karafuto run are just as normal. 
Foodstuffs as normal. Foodstuffs and gaicr.il cargo are 
shipp'd from Japan projier, wliil ■ tinned food aiul 
inarin.* produels are b;ing brought. 

“'I’ll; J aval vs* run has b-en hit by the financial 
r action in regard to shipments from this country, 
hut on the homeward voyage, tli a- * is no particular 
clung ■, shipments being generally satisfactory. Freight 
space is pariculurly needed to carry sugar. 

The Indian rail has h -en hit b ith ways, and is the 
case with both the llomfxiy and lire Calcutta line, ship- 
ments b-ing d-press/d all round. 

“Th; Dairen nm is also very much depr -ssed. Much 
was ex[K*cl *d from th; mov *mei its of Manchurian grain, 
but thi general financial depression has cans d a deliy 
in th; movements, anti so far tlv; market lias lieen 
doprincvxl. 

“ The Vladivostok run lus somewhat improved, 
as things in lh* port have b-coni.r quieter, aiul tile 
effect of thi slump in 111.; rouble is still acutely felt. 
In ordinary times lh; bulk of the shipments from Japan 
to Russia via Vladivostok consid «»f appl s, onions, and 
oth.'r vegetables and fruits, but these shi|>s arc. not yet 
active.” 


Japan’s Shipping. 

Th*r* w*r* und -r tli • f.ipaius: llag 776 in 'reliant 
ships, V *t. tiling 2,(11 2,(125 Ions grns., at th ■ end of 
Dee*inl>*r last, in«t including ships of less than I,ooo 
tins, according to tli ; investigations made by ill.: 
I) -pailm *ut of ( '•iininunicalioiis. foinpar.-d with tlv; 
ligur; f«*r th* preceding month, ihD numb r slvw.- an 
increa-.* "f 10 in nuinb r and of 2 {,104 Ions gross in 
tonn.ig .*. 'I’ll** v s.’*ls w»*r* «listribuie-.l as f Mows: 

( Iross 



Numhc:* 

Tonnag.* 

C lasting 

... 193 

3 .W 74 

Yliiiv- '■ to!v 

«) 

20,721 

Ivor -an 

... 20 


-North Chin ■* ; 

... 65 

124,328 

('.‘iitral t'hiii'S-' 

... 41 

8b,.l8S 

Fornio-an 

... 19 


S mill (.’liiii'-v.* 

... lb 

3.>,bci. 

Yangl/e 

... 12 


( h*-*«inic Islands 

... 4 

c 2,084 

Java 

... ?I 

77 >544 

Straits Scttl -m ail: 

... 27 


Indian 

... 4 n 

164,298 

Australian 

... .51 

tkS,8io 
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Gr.iss 



Number 

Tonnage 

South African 


11*569 

European 


611,240 

North America 



East coast 

77 

223,204 

West coast 


213,341 

Central Am-rican 


*7.5 (, 8 

South Am.'rica 

liist 00.1st 


7.1.33* 

West C« >ast 

7 

45» 262 


Budget of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. 

Til 2 S mill Manchuria Railway Company lias 
publish xl its Budget for 111.: next fiscal year in which the 
ordinary cxjienditur.1 of a|J|Woximatoly ¥200,000,000 is 
estimated. The expenses for engineering w«»rks, 
amounting to ¥70,000,1x10 are to be defrayed by the 
second limiting of loans to the ext .-i it of Vr2,ix>o,ooo 1 
¥10,000,000 of the fund fur the fiscal y.-ar of 

1920, and ¥50, or xi, 000 of new shares. Th * present 
fiscal year, accoring to Mr. Nakanislii, vice-president of 
the company, quit xl in lb- Yatunto, saw the curtail- 
ment of the estimat .*il enterprises owing to th- high 
price of commodities. 


In Tmports 

1920 1919 



Ihousaiul 

In Thousand 


of you 

of yen 

Rice 

18,063 -h 

*43.993 

Beans and Pcasrs 

47.539A 

12,692 

Sugar 

6 o,o 72A 

1,919 

Hides and Skins 

1 9.362 A 

3.904 

Crude India-rubber 

*3 .4* 2 A 

3.95* 

Cotton raw.... 

7 2 *>435A 

53.57° 

I'lix, Hemp, Jut.:, etc. 

*5,3*<>A 

*.458 

Wool 

1 21, 629 A 

60,941 

Chili sullpiter 

*4.738A 

10,929 

Oil cuk^ 

*50*327 A 

16,208 

Coal 

*6, 644 A 

*.505 

Mineral 

*5.«;b2A 

4,940 

Copra oil 

1,3284- 

2.525 

1 .cal hers 

8, 152 A 

2,792 

Caustic soda and Dime. 

**,605 A 

2,825 

Coal-tar 

*5 *44 2 A 

4.72* 

Pul | > 

*3.*77A 

2,624 

Iron, pig, ingot and slab. 

4*. 739 A 

16,206 

Iron lur, rod, plat ; 

21X1,786 A 

44.2*0 

Iron Pipes and tubes ... 

*4.»>33A 

*.957 

Iron rails 

*9.396 A 

2,471 

J*\nd, ingot and slab ... 

7»°74A 

3.782 

Petrol aim 

20,948 A 

»5°3 

Cotton tissues 

*5*039 A 

8,409 

Woollen tissues 

30,930 A 

18,728 

Pap. ’is 

17.386A 

1,000 

Machineries 

1 10,615 A 

21,400 

Iron nails 

6,67oA 

*.57° 


Japan’s Foreign Trade. 


Below are publish'd Comparative Tables of 28 
Principal Co ids of Export and Import during 1919 
and 1920. 



Exports 

1920 

*9*9 

In Thousand 

In Thousand 


of yen 

of yen 

Rico 

5.884A 

*,5<»3 

B ‘.uus and Peas 

103x164- 

21,333 

Starch 

4.983-H 

7,7*7 

Tea 

1 7,099 A 

1,256 

Sugar, refined 

3°.5 ( >5A 

8,961 

Boor 

4.58* A 

2.55° 

Waste Silk and ilass silk 

19,01 3 A 

,896 

Coal 

45.* *6 A 

7. (i °3 

Wood 

29*032 A 

5.°83 

Raw silk 

382,7 17 A 

240,902 

Cotton yarn 

*53.447A 

29,214 

Iron 

7> 795 A 

1,036 

Gipper 

5. *37 + 

14,500 

Zinc 

,i*5 h 

2,820 

Plaits for hat-making ... 

2i,966A 

1,952 

leather manufactures ... 

3,0804- 

3 i 458 

Matches 

28.385A 

4.480 

Silk tissues 

*58,4 16A 

4,026 

Woollen tissues 

7» 34° A 

3.78a 

Gitton tissues 

334.973 A 

54,662 

Hosiery 

36,°35A 

2,965 

Hats 

6,793 A 

1,638 

Ribbon and Buttons 

9,98* A 

.303 

Papers 

23, 058 A 

2,016 

Cement 

9.863A 

3.69° 

Potteries - 

3 *.399 A 

8,884 

Glass and Manufactures 

23.2*6A 

3,587 

Toy- v 

21, 158 A 

8,258 


* A I' crease 
d-Decreas; 


Who’s Who Among Our 
Contributors. 

Mr. llikotsugu Komori is the curator of tlic 
) Shukokan, a imiscuin kept by Huron Kihachiro 
. Okura, a millionaire in this country, which 
] contains a largo collection of art objects. 

Mr. Ilidejim jSagata is Deputy Mayor of 

■ Tokyo and manlier of the House pf Peers. Under 
tlie < Ikunia Cabinet, lie was Director of tlie 

;■ Police Affairs Bureau. 

1 )r. Tsurularo Scnga is a distinguished authority 
on the international laws in this country, being 
. professor of tlie Kyoto Imperial University. 

l)r. Suiichiro Tanaka, D.L.T. is Professor df 
lvcio University. 

■ Mr. Clioichiro Tokutomi is memlicr of the 
House of Peers, Editor-In-Chief and Proprietor of 

\ the Kokumin, one of the most influential papers 
j in this country. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Anglo-American America’s position to- 
Belations. day in world politics 
is supreme and uncon- 
tcstablc. No nation can ever ignore the 
fact that her support will be a decidedly 
determining factor in the settlement of 
all international questions. British states- 
men know it. In order, therefore, to 
preserve their world empire they are 
putting forth their utmost efforts to secure 
the gpodwill and help of the United 
States, because without them British 
world imperialism is doomed to perish for 
ever before the rising tide of democracy 
and the awakening of the masses all over 
the world. The governing classes of 
England arc trying various devices to 
gain the friendship of America. One of 
them is the talk about the non-renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and in its 
stead the creation of an Anglo-American 
Alliance. A British politician recently 
said that there should be, if not a definite, 
yet an understood, alliance or federation 
of all the Anglo-Saxon people in the 
world. We quite appreciate the anxiety 
of our British friends to bring into 
existence an Anglo-American Alliance, 
but there are serious drawbacks to the 
consummation of such an alliance because 
of the following thbrny questions, which 
have already caused a wide 1 * gap in the 
relations between the two countries: 

(i) Settlement of the Irish problem to 
suit the Irish Americans who number about 
twenty millions. 


(2) The American people do not want 
to aid British militarism and support the, 
reign of terror in Ireland, Persia, Egypt 
and India. 

(3) The American public want Great' 
Britain to pay the interest on the four 
billion dollars which she owes to America. 
The British Government has been trying 
to arrange to have the payment of this 
interest deferred for several years, but the 
opposition to this plan was so serious that 
Senators La Follctte (Republican) and Wal- 
sh (Democrat) introduced a resolution that 
the American Executive should not make 
any definite financial arrangements with 
Great Britain without the consent of the 
Senate. The Republican administration 
will undoubtedly cliangc the policy of the 
Wilson administration which extended 
unlimited credit to the Allies, particularly 
to Great Britain. When the British 
proposal for the cancellation of the debts 
was made public, there was a storm of 
protest against it. 

(4) America is determined to have 
the biggest merchant marine in the world 
and the present policy of the American 
Government is to have a navy second to 
none. The following Washington despatch 
will give an idea of the Anglo-American 
rivalry in naval construction: “Monster 
submarines of 10,000 tons displacement 
mounting guns of higher calibre than the 
12 inch single rifle which the English 
navy recently installed in their largest 
submarine are a possibility for the 
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American navy. Plans for the construction 
of the giant submarines have been offered 
to this Government by German naval 
scientists.” 

(5) It is almost a certainty that 
President Harding will call for a World 
Conference sometime in April or May 
to have the Peace Treaty revised to suit 
America. This may not be very advanta- f 
geous for Great Britain. 

(6) American oil interests arc strongly 
opposed to British control of the oil-fields 
of Mesopotamia. They are demanding 
that America should adopt measures of 
reprisal against England if America’s 
demand is denied or ignored. Senator 
Phelan of California has already introduced 
a joint resolution to this effect. 

(7) There is great dissatisfaction in 
America against Britain’s cable control. 
The Htesidcnt of the Western Union 
Cable and Telegraph Company in the 
United States has declared that American 
commercial and official messages were 
used by the British to acquire American 
trade secrets. 

(8) Settlement of the Panama Canal 
toll question so that American ships can 
pass without paying any toll. America’s 
present slogan is 11 America First ” and 
the people demand this privilege because 
the Canal was built by American money. 

(9) American public and business men 
feel resentment at England’s grasping the 
trade of Germany and Russia and also 
of South America. There is already 
acute economic competition between 
American and British capital in spite of 
the efforts of the Anglo-American 
banking interests of both countries. 

(10) Over twenty millions of German 
American citizens are bitter against Great 
Britain. They are opposed to any kind 
of Anglo-American Alliance. 

Unless these questions are solved 
satisfactorily, Anglo-American tension will 
go on increasing daily ; and in the 
ultimate course of things an armed clash 
between Jtliem is inevitable if the people 


of England do not intervene and stop in 
time the ominous activities of their 
imperialistic compatriots. 

Persia’s New The Persian Cabinet 
Government, which wanted to barter 
away the country to 
British Imperialists for a mess of pottage 
lias been overthrown. At the time of the 
announcement of the Anglo-Persian 
Agreement we predicted in these columns 
the early fall of the perfidious Government, 
and our prediction lias come true. The 
new ministry, which has succeeded it, is 
composed of many great patriots; and its 
first act has been the denunciation of the 
Agreement. In a proclamation to the 
people the new Premier says that the 
nation, after suffering for fifteen years under 
the government of corrupt and unscrupulous 
nobles, is tottering on the brink of ruin. 
After referring to the immediate task 
before the government, such as the res- 
toration of financial independence, t educa- 
tional reform, army reorganisation and 
land apportionment, he declares, " I 
denounce the Anglo-Persian Agreement 
of August 1919, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings between the Persian 
and English peoples and to open a new 
road to friendly relations with all countries.” 

Apparently in pursuance of the policy 
enunciated above, pourparlers arc going 
on between the Teheran and Moscow 
Governments for the conclusion of a 
friendly Agreement, which provides that 
Russia shall agree to cancel all the debt 
owed by Persia to Russia, to renounce 
all the Russian concessions in Persia as 
regards roads, railways and lands, and to 
compensate Persia for damages incidental 
to the Bolshevik invasion of her territory. 

It was not long ago that the British 
Foreign Secretary,' Lord Curzon, was 
dilating again and again on the fearftil 
responsibility which the Persians would incur 
if they choose to discard the preferred 
assistance of Great Britain. He said on 
one occasion, “ I thought that it was 
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rather a pedantic and foolish policy on 
the part of the Persian Government to 
deny themselves the enormous advantages 
of the Agreement.” Of course His 
Lordship's only object in sermonising 
Persia was to see that the prey did not 
take fright and scamper off. Unfortunately 
for him, however, the prey has not only 
scampered off, but has allied itself with 
a ferocious bear. Indeed, His Lordship 
must be feeling very uncomfortable at 
such an unexpected turn of events. 

Bolshevism Leninism is at present 
and Asia. holding undisputed sway 
over European Russia. It has already 
invaded, to a more or less extent, 
other countries of Europe. Although it 
cannot be said that it has completely 
succeeded in capturing the masses in these 
places, there is no denying that it is 
making great headway. If its present 
rate of progress were maintained, the 
whole of Europe would turn Red in the 
not distant future. 

Reports of attempts in the direction of 
the Lcninisation of Asia reach us very 
frequently. It is said that a propaganda 
school lias been established in Moscow 
and many Asians are undergoing training 
there in the doctrines of Lenin. These 
people, we are told, will be sent out to 
different parts of Asia as emissaries for 
the propagation of Bolshevism. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into 
a discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the doctrines. Our object is to see 
whether there is any possibility of their 
flourishing in Asia.. 

Bolshevism is an expression of the 
righteous indignation of the Kurojican 
masses against the time-dishonoured 
tyranny of capitalism and imperialism 
which, in its onward march for the 
satiation of 'ghoulish lust, crushed every- 
thing that came its way. It is also a 
protest against the abuse of the civilisation 
of the west by the negation of the 
principles of justice and humanity. 


The majority of the people of Europe 
have for a long time been subjected to 
relentless oppression by a handful of persons. 
The last war awakened the former from 
their torpor and revealed to them their latent 
power and its possibility to overwhelm the 
few who were exploiting them mercilessly 
and exercising a most evil influence over 
everything that stood for western 
» civilisation. This fact is largely responsible 
for the revolution in the ideas of the 
hitherto docile masses of Eurojie. Its 
first fruit was the foundation of the prole- 
tariat dictatorship in Russia because the 
people there were more tyrannised over 
than in other parts of Europe. If the 
greedy capitalists and imperialists of .the 
rest of Europe take no warning from the 
example of Russia and continue pursuing 
their old policy, we may see proletariat 
rule set up at an early date in these 
countries too. 

The social conditions and environment 
of the Asians are quite different from 
those of the Europeans. Though the 
Asiatic i>cople arc in a less advanced 
position materially, their moral and spiri- 
tual progress far suqjasscs that of the 
occidentals. Unlike the west, there is no 
particularly privileged class in Asia 
dominating their less fortunate brothers, 
thanks to her spiritualism and noble 
traditions handed down from yore. This 
spiritual heritage and the peculiar social 
conditions born of it are a sufficiently 
strong bulwark against the inroads of 
Leninism. 

Eurojx: furnishes congenial soil for the 
nurture of Bolshevik doctrines, because 
she lias banished the true principles of 
Christianity and taken to the worship of 
Satan. But Asia, in spite of the vicis- 
situdes of life through which she had to 
pass, has all along clung to her traditional 
spiritualism, and this makes her immune 
against Leninism. 

Some of the Asiatic peoples have no 
doubt joined hands with the Bolsheviks. 
It, however, docs not "mean that they 
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have become ardent votaries of their 
doctrines. They have allied themselves 
with Lenin for political purposes only. 
Kernal Pasha, the head of the Turkish 
Nationalist forces, is reported to have 
recently sent a communication to Moscow, 
saying that the Soviet doctrines are not 
at all relished by his compatriots and that 
there is little likelihood of Leninism 
gaining any adherents among the Turks. 
It is a clear illustration of the failure of 
Bolshevism in Asia. 

Atria. for the According to a press 

Asiatics. despatch from the United 
States, in the course of a 
speech delivered before a Committee of 
IOO persons who gathered to celebrate 
Washington’s birth-day New York Supreme 
Court Justice Daniel F. Cohalan after 
declaring that England was a menace to 
the United States and that the latter 
should insist that the basis of negotiations 
for the settlement of the war debts that 
Great Britain owed the United States 
should be the recognition by England of 
the independence of Canada and the West 
Indies, spoke as follows on the doctrine 
of Asia for the Asiatics : " The British 
Empire must be dismembered if the world 
is to have peace. There are only three 
great Powers left today. These are 
England, Japan and the United States. 
The United States should help Japan to 
create an equivalent of the Monroe 
Doctrine in Asia, a doctrine of Asia for 
the Asiatics. Such action would remove 
the tension that exists between Japan and 
ourselves and remove the fear that Aus- 
tralia and Canada have of Japan. Asia 
should be preserved for the peoples of 
Asia, and England should be prevented 
from attempting to seize the lower half 
of Asia.” 

These are noble sentiments and nobly 
expressed. All the peoples of Asia, irres- 
pective of caste, colour, religion and po- 
litical views, arc unanimous in their demand 
for the restoration of their inalienable birth- 


rights, so treacherously stolen by fo- 
reigners. They want to fashion and mould 
their own destiny according to their own 
will, to work out their salvation in their 
own way. But the Europeans, whose 
history of the extension and consolidation 
of imperial holdings is a record containing 
many instances of rapacity and selfishness, 
would allow nothing of the sort. They 
would force their unwilling victims to 
accept them as the arbiters of the destiny 
of the Asians. This unreasonable and 
arrogant attitude of the whites is chiefly 
responsible for the growing antagonism 
between the two peoples; and unless the 
cause of this antagonism is eliminated and 
the Asians’ legitimate rights arc recog- 
nised, the days of durable peace for which 
the statesmen of Europe express so much 
solicitude cannot but be very far off. 
What Judge Cohalan suggests — the 
creation of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
— is the only effective remedy which can 
avert the danger of a future race-war, 
which is sure to break out if the whites 
continue to pursue their selfish, inhuman 
and aggressive policy towards the 
Asians. 

The League of Nations has been 
founded, we are told, with a view to 
secure permanent peace on earth. But 
the era of permanent peace cannot be 
ushered in, so long as the question of 
the wholesale retirement of the whites 
from Asia remains unsettled. The League 
will perform yeoman service in the cause 
of peace if it can solve this problem to 
the satisfaction of the Asians, who, be it 
added, do not want any favour, but what 
is their just due. 

Indian Politics The publicists and 
in France statesmen of France 
iiave of late been 
taking keen -interest in the current events 
of India. And Sva-raj (self-rlue) which 
has been the goal of Indian nationalists 
since 1905-06 is quite a familiar ex- 
pression in French journalism. 
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Prominent dailies like the Matbi and the 
Figaro are reporting the news relating to 
Indian political developments. The recent 
Indian National Congress and its resolutions 
have been elaborately described in the co- 
lumns of the Humanite % the organ of French 
radicalism. The frogres Civique , a weekly 
corresponding in spirit to the New Republic 
of New York, is also interesting itself 
in the movements of opinion in India. 

Another weekly, the Clarte , which is 
conducted by the go-ahead intellectuals 
of Paris and best represents the tendencies 
of Young France, has, in one of its recent 
issues, invited the attention of the reading 
public to the revolt in India against the 
domination of Great Britain. The 
activities of Indian rebellion have been 
described under four heads: (1) the 
agitation among Sikh soldiers, (2) the 
boycott of legislative councils by some 
fifty Bengal leaders, (3) the demand of 
the Moslems of Southern India for the 
control of education by the people, anti (4) 
movements of the students and guardians 
against the government schools and 
colleges. 

The journalists of France are interpre- 
ting the rising of 3,000 peasants at Rai 
Bareilly (in the United Provinces) during 
the first week of January as something 
quite serious. 

The French press is making use of the 
intelligence furnished by the Bulletin 
(V Information Jnclienne , which is published 
from 9, Rue du Sommerard, Paris. 

Indian National The regular annual 
Congress. .session of the Indian 
National Congress 
(the non official Parliament of India) was 
held at the end of December last. The 
number of delegates attending was 20,000, 
representing ali t parte of India. The main 
items of business were the • passing of 
resolutions, paying homage to the memory 
•of the Lord Mayor of Cork, Mr. Mc- 
Swiney, expressing sympa,thy with the 
Irish people in their struggle for indepen- 


dence, boycotting the Duke of Con- 
naught during his visit to India as 
representative of King George, and 
reaffirming the Non-Cooperation (with 
the Government) resolution passed at the 
previous special session of the Congress. 
Among the delegates there were many 
farmers and ladies. Loud cheers greeted 
. the above resolutions and the atmosphere 
pulsed with great indignation when the 
Punjab massacre and the Khilafat question 
were mentioned. 

An important modification of a far- 
reaching character was made in the con- 
stitution of the Congress. The first article 
of the Congress political creed, as it stood 
before, described the object of the 

Congress as the attainment of self-govern- 
ment within the British Umpire by all 
constitutional means. The article, as 
amended in this session, reads as follows : 
“ The object of the Congress is the 

attainment of Swaraj (Home Rule) by 
the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means." It will be seen that the 
words constitutional and British Empire 
have been omitted from it. In moving 

the resolution Mahatma (Saint) M. K. 
Gandhi, the most distinguished leader of 
present-day India, who is revered by 

millions of Indians, said : 

“In my humble opinion, the Congress 
will have done the Tightest thing if it 
unanimously adopts this resolution. There 
are only two kinds of objections, so far 
as I understand, that will be advanced 
from this platform. One is that we may 
not today think of dissolving the British 
connection. What I say is that it is 
derogatory to the national dignity to 
think of the permanence of British con- 
nection at any cost (hear, hear). We 
are labouring under a grievous wrong 
which it is the personal duty of every 
Indian to get redressed. This the 
British Government not only refuses 
to do, but it refuses to acknowledge its 
mistake. No matter what difficulties lie 
in our path we must make the clearest 
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possible declaration to the world and to 
the whole of India that we may not 
possibly have the British connection if 
the British people will not do this 
elementary justice (To right the Punjab 
and Khilafat wrongs). I do not for one 
moment suggest that we want to end the 
British connection at all costs uncondi- 
tionally. If the British connection is for e 
the advancement of India we do not * 
want to destroy it, but if it is inconsistent 
with our national self-respect then it is 
our bounden duty to destroy it (hear, 
hear). There is room in this resolution 
for both those who believe that by 
retaining the British connection we can 
purify ourselves and purify the British 
people, and those who have no such 
belief. As for instance take the extreme 
case of Mr. Andrews (an English gen- 
tleman who has made great sacrifices for 
the cause of India). He says that all 
lio])e for India is gone for keeping the 
British connection. He says that there 
must be complete severance, complete 
independence (hear, hear). There is room 
enough in this creed for a man like Mr. 
Andrews. Also take another illustration, a 
man like myself and my brother Shaukat 
Ali (a prominent Muslim leader). There is 
certainly no room for us if we have 
eternally to subscribe to the doctrine 
whether these wrongs are redressed or 
not, that we shall have to evolve ourselves 
within the British Empire. This creed is 
elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion, and the British people will have 
to' beware that if they do not want to 
do justice it will be the bounden duty of 
every Indian to destroy that Empire.” 

In conclusion, Mahatma Gandhi appealed 
to the Congress never to return blow for 
blow when they felt aggrieved and 
pointed out tliat they could not give 
battle to the Government by steel, but 
could do so by means of their soul force 
which is not the prerogative of the saints 
alone, but of every human being. 

, Mr. Lajpat Rai, the veteran leader of 


the Indian Nationalist Party, who came 
to Japan for a short stay in 1915, in 
supporting the resolution, declared: 

“ We shall be lacking in frankness, in 
patriotism, in honesty, and in truth if we 
were not to announce in the clearest 
possible terms the change of mentality 
that lias come over the country. We 
arc here assembled in this Congress not 
to express our individual views but 
according to the old traditions of the 
country to focus the public opinion of 
this country and to place it in the form 
of a resolution. Now what this change 
of this creed aims at is a notice to the 
British public and the British Government 
that although we do not at the present 
moment directly aim to go out of the 
British Empire or the British Common- 
wealth, if we remain in the British 
Commonwealth or in the British Empire, 
we shall not remain at the dictation of 
anybody or by fear (loud and continued 
applause). There are friends here from 
the British Isles for whom I have the 
greatest respect, and I ask them to con- 
vey this message from me in this assembly 
to the British people that we as a people 
dealing with another people arc in no 
way hostile to them. We are not 
actuated by any motives of enmity or 
hostility, but at the same time we want 
to tell you that this country lues absolutely 
no faith in the love justice of the 
British people. Not only that, we have 
lost all faith even in the candidness of the 

British statesmen The other day I 

read a telegram in which it was stated 
that in the House of Lords, Lord 
Selbournc expressed resentment at the 
conduct of those Indians who were 
disseminating in this country that the 
British pledges and British words were not 
to be relied upon. Of course he wanted the 
Government of India to carry on a 
counteracting propaganda to meet those 
charges and contradict those people wh& 
arc making those charges. I, in this open 
Congress, in this assembly of twenty 
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thousand of my countrymen containing 
the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord Selbourne that we have absolutely 
no faith in British pledges and promises 
(hear, hear). If lie runs through the 
pages of Indian history, he will find that 
the rule of the British in India is a 
continuous record of broken pledges and 
unfulfilled promises. Does he want us 
at the present moment to speak lies and 1 
continue to delude ourselves into the good 
faith of British pledges and British 
promises ? We do not want to go into 
the sad past history or into the past 
record of British connection with India. 
But I challenge any one to contradict 
me when I say that not a single decade 
of British rule in India has gone by 
without breach of faith and breach of 
pledges (hear, hear) ; pledges made most 
solemnly in the name of Ilis Majesty 
or Iler Majesty, promises made most 
clearly and unambiguously by the 
responsible government of Great Britain. 
They liave not only remained most of 
them unfulfilled but they have been 
actually broken (cries of shame). I will 
not go over the past history of how Lord 
Dalhousic swept away those pledges and 
promises. But recent history is enough to 
furnish us instances of broken pledges. It 
will be fresh in the memory of my 
countrymen how Lord Curzon tried to 
sweep away practically the Queen's 
Proclamation ,by saying that it was 
nothing but a piece of rhetoric. Lord 
Curzon was not a responsible politician 
then. He was a Viceroy of India but at 
the present moment he is the Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. 

“ Then we come later on to the present 
Prime Minister of England (laughter) 
Mr. Lloyd George (cries' of shame). If 
Lord Selbourne had been present here I 
would have asked him to point out to 
me a single member of the British Cabinet 
whose words carry greater weight than 
those of a grocer (laughter). 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Lloyd 


George embodies in himself the chivalry, 
the nobility, the patriotism and the power 
of the British Empire, and we know how 
he deceived the Indian Musulmans and 
how he broke those pledges to them, 
still maintaining that he has never broken 
his pledges. I can understand an honest 
man say that those pledges were made 
under stress of necessity and that politics 
knows no law and therefore they can be 
broken with impunity, but what about 
the honesty of a man who says that he 
has kept those pledges whereas the whole 
world knows that he has broken them. 

Coming down from the Prime Minis- 
ter we shall examine the frame of mind 
of His Excellency the War Minister. Are 
we going to liave faith in Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in the words of Lord Curzon, in 
Mr. Balfour (cries of certainly not)? May 
I ask somebody of you to point out to 
me who among the British Cabinet is 
entitled to our confidence (a voice no 
one ") My friend suggests here (on the 
platform)? Lord Milner (ironical dicers), 
another friend suggests Mr. Montagu 
(cries .of no) (a voice General Dyer) 
(laughter). It is absolutely futile for any 
British statesman to expect that India 
can any more place any faith or confidence 
in the words and pledges of the British 
statesmen. But by this change of creed 
we are not even now averse to remaining 
within the British Commonwealth if we 
arc allowed to remain on our terms by ' 
our free choice and by our free will. We 
will decide that question when the time 
comes and on the merits of the question 
in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or pressure. 

11 1 tell you, we should be false to 
our country, we should be absolutely 
failing in our duty if at the present day 
we foil to give a clear notice to the 
British Government and the British people 
(hear, hear). I want to say one word to 
you about the play of the words Empire 
and Commonwealth. May I ask if there 
is any British Commonwealth (cries of 
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no, no). 

“ And not yet/' Mr. Holford Knight 
says ; very well, then where is that British 
Commonwealth in which we can remain ? 
(a voice, nowhere, it is all utopia). As 
to the British Empire I will rather be a 
slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an Empire which enslaves so many mil- 
lions of human beings (cries of shame). 
I do not want to share the rights and 
responsibilities of such an Empire. There 
we many friends of mine, very respected, 
very much revered in this country for 
their past services. They are not in the 
Congress now who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this 
Empire. If they want to be the partners of 
a blood-stained Empire, if they want to be 
the partners of an Empire which is based 
and founded upon the blood and upon 
the loss of liberties and rights of so 
many millions of human beings they may 
like it; but I for one would not like to 
be within that Empire (cheers). It is 
very flattering, it is at times very gratifying 
to some people, it is a high honour to 
be citizens of such an Empire. First of 
all that Empire denies to me the rights 
and privileges of citizenship in the Empire, 
but even if I had these privileges in that 
Empire I should be ashamed of it and 
not proud of it. My friends say that this 
phrase Swaraj is dubious. If they mean 
by this that the phrase has two meanings, 
within or without the British Empire, 
without making it clear, I will say, they 
are right, because the word lias been 
deliberately used for the purpose of 
enabling us to remain within the Com- 
monwealth if we choose when that Com- 
monwealth is established or go out of it 
when we like. That is one part of the 
resolution — the attainment of Swaraj by 
the people of India; the other part of 
the resolution is concerned with the means. 
There are some friends here for whom I 
have very great respect who think that 
we might very well omit any mention of 
the rneags. I am afraid. I cannot agree 


with them. The reason is this. I am one 
of those who believe that every nation 
has, when the occasion arises, an inhe- 
rent right of armed rebellion against an 
oppressive and autocratic Government (hear, 
hear). But I do not believe that wc have 
either the means or even the will for such a 
large rebellion at the present time. I will 
not discuss the future possibilities, but I want 
my countrymen to have no misconception 
or misgiving. The leaders of this national 
gathering do not want them to resort to 
violence for the attainment of any of the 
objects that has been laid before them. 
It is absolutely necessary in the present 
state of feeling in this country to lay em- 
phasis on that point ; because passions 
have been roused and feelings have 
been excited; there is very bitter discon- 
tent in this country against the doings 
of the British Government and therefore 
the more we emphasise this point the 
greater the need of it and the greater 
the use of it. It cannot be too frequently 
and too sufficiently emphasised that we 
entirely abhor any kind of violence 
exercised against stray individuals or 
used rather in a fit of passion, anger or 
resentment. The feelings of excite- 
ment and the anger and the passion of 
the country liave been so much roused of 
late that it would be very difficult to 
control them by any human being. I 
consider that the country has displayed 
on the whole a sobriety and appreciation 
of the situation for which we may well 
congratulate ourselves. I want to tell you 
that at least in iny province with the 
exception of a few of those untoward events 
we have for the last one year inspite of the 
gravest possible provocation maintained 
peace which does great credit to the Punjab. 
If ever, therefore, in the future there is any 
disturbance in the Pilnjab and any recru- 
descence of violence, it is not we but the 
British people who will be responsible for 
it. I want to tell the bureaucracy that if 
they continue in their policy of repression 
— a cruel and uncalled for repression 
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absolutely unjustified in the face of 
circumstances — they shall be responsible 
for consequences and not any of us 

“ My countrymen. I just want to tell 
you one word. The path may be long and 
tedious and the goal distant, but there 
is nothing impossible for a nation of 315 
millions. We arc all decided to do our 
duty manfully, fearlessly and in a spirit 
of selfless devotion to the interests of the 
country ” 

After several delegates spoke on the 
resolution, it was put to the vote and 
carried by the whole assembly with only 
two dissentient voices. 

It must be patent even to the most 
obtuse-minded persons that India is entering 
into a new era. A new atmosphere is 
pervading the whole country and a new 
force is at work there, which, if successful 
in the attainment of its object, will 
set a new example before humanity of 
the victory of soul-force over brute-force. 

Progress of the The Non-Co- 
Non-Cooperation operation (with 
Movement in India the Government) 
movement is 
making rapid progress. The students, 
who have hitherto remained indifferent, 
have now become its ardent votaries. In 
Calcutta all the colleges are empty, the 
students, as a body, having refused to be 
educated in institutions controlled by the 
Government. ,Thc mofussil colleges and 
schools also have been affected and the 
students there have gone out on strike. 
The leaders of the movement are trying 
to establish national universities in which 
to educate the boys. This state of 
affairs is not confined to Bengal alone. 
It lias spread to other parts of India and 
many national colleges have already 
sprung up. The movement is growing in 
volume and intensity with each receding 
day, so much so that the Government 
has already brought into requisition 
various repressive laws in order to crush 
it The Seditious Meetings Act which 


severely restricts freedom of speech and 
assembly lias been applied to some 
provinces and the Press and other liberty- 
stifling Acts have been set in motion in 
others. The situation is serious in all 
conscience. On the one side are the 
poor, unarmed, emasculated, underfed, but 
spiritually equipped millions of Indians. 
t On the other side is the Bureaucracy, 
with all the up-to-date homicidal machines 
in their hands, but without any spiritual 
equipment/ It is a fight between two 
forces of a diametrically opposite character. 
I11 other words, it can better be described 
as a struggle between spiritualism and 
materialism, between soul-force and brute- 
forcc. The final outcome of such a 
struggle cannot but be looked forward to 
by the world with keen interest. 

America-Japan War. We have already 

noticed in these 
columns how a systematic campaign is 
being carried on from certain quarters 
for embroiling Japan in a war with 
America. The Japanese public, except 
of course those few who arc enamoured 
of everything foreign and denounce their 
own country for no other .purpose 
than that of getting the commendation 
of foreigners, which they consider the 
be-all and end-all of llieir life, are 
thoroughly aware of the object which 
this mischievous propaganda is aiming at. 
Issues of To-day, an American Weekly, says 
that the people of the United States have 
also come to realise the trick that is being 
played upon them. It writes editorially: 

" The American people arc beginning to 
hear of shocking atrocities committed 
against tlic Koreans by the Japanese. 
Whether these tales are true or resting 
on no better foundation than the famous 
atrocities attributed to the Germans 
and now generally denied, as they have 
1 >ecn denied by the author of ‘ Now It 
Can Be Told * and other English 
authorities, they arc significant. 

“ It is England’s invariable method of 
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promoting war. 

“ And no power is more interested in 
promoting war between the United States 
and Japan than the 1 snug little island/ 

“When King Edward succeeded in 
bringing about the Entente, and arraying 
the powers of the world against the only 
nation in Europe which guarded the peace 
of the world, the merchant marine and 
navy of England’s only rival in Europe 
were destroyed. 

“ But in place of Germany arose one 
greater rival and another which profited 
dangerously by the war. 

“ The first was the United States, the 
second was Japan. 

“ For months Great Britain has been 
foaming at the mouth over the rapid 
paces which the United States is making 
to a monopoly of the ocean, the prospect 
of seeing the stars and stripes flying over all 
the world’s trade routes from which she has 
banished, at such terrible cost, the black- 
white-red of the German empire. 

“ At the same time Japan islooming up 
as a formidable rival to menace her 
domination in the East. 

“ Where she succeeded in destroying one 
rival, % two have arisen, and with the 
financial center of the world shifted from 
London to New York, she realises tliat she 
is face to face with a crisis in her existence 
which can only be turned to her advantage 
if the United States and Japan can be ma- 
neuvered into a war. 

“ A war between these two countries can 
be fought out only at sea. And the 
mutual destruction of -their navies is the 
chief aim of British diplomacy. 

“England can afford to look on while 
each is sending the other’s vessels to the 
bottom of the ocean, or at the right 
moment tip the scale in favor of one over 
the other, as her interests may prescribe. 

“ For that reason the stories about 
Japanese atrocities do not move us at this 
time. We recognize the old expedient 
which was so successfully employed to- 
ward tljp Boers, the Turks, the Russians 


and finally against the Germans. The 
object is too obvious to experienced eyes. 

“ With the control of the cables in her 
hands, exercising a universal censorship 
over the news of the world, England is 
in a position to excite nations to 
indignation and lash them into a war 
fever, and her mission from now on will 
be to seek the crippling both of the 
United States and Japan. 

“ By dint of that genius for mischief 
which her statesmen possess above all 
others, she will seek to accomplish that 
purpose by having her rivals destroy 
themselves.” 

Anti-Japanism in There is a class of 
America. Americans, though 
fortunately their 
number is small, who stop at nothing to 
foster anti-Japanese sentiments among their 
compatriots. These people have no regard 
either for truth or honesty. They have 
made it their special business to. manu- 
facture all sorts of ludicrously false stories 
in order to excite the feelings of Ameri- 
cans against Japan. Some time ago a 
few American papers of anti-Japanese 
tendency published stories of mistreatment 
of Americans in Japan, vouched for by 
an American who had occasion to visit 
this country. It is needless to say that 
they were pure lies. Whatever may be 
the defects and shortcomings of the 
Japanese, they can never mete out 
anything but good treatment to a visitor. 
It is the dictate of our Bushido , which 
lays down that even if an inveterate 
enemy seeks refuge a Japanese should 
never refuse it, — he should even sacrifice 
his own life to ensure his guest’s safety. 

An American paper published in Tokyo 
has already given the lie to the malicious 
assertions. Here is further proof of the 
fact that those statements were baseless. 
The International Friendship Committee 
of the Federated Missions on learning of 
the cliarges brought forward against 
Japan, sent out a questionaire to American 
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residents here. The result of the question- 
aire is contained in the following statement 
issued by the Committee over the signatures 
of Mr. Gilbert Bowles, Chairman, and 
Mr. K. S. Beam, Secretary: 

“ Learning that some home newspapers 
are stating that Americans in Japan are 
being mistreated by Japanese, inquiries 
were sent to American residents, includ- 
ing men connected with well-known busi- 
ness firms and missionaries who travel 
extensively over the Empire. Thirty-five 
replies were received from 24 cities and 
towns in all sections of Japan. 

“ To the question, * During the past 
few months have you or any Americans 
know'll to you been mistreated by 
the Japanese?' 33 answer with a 
positive * No.' Two mention minor 
incidents, one adding : * Where occasion 

lias been given for friendly explanation 
all friction has disappeared.' 'Hie other 
says : ‘ No harm done. Probably unpre- 
meditated.' One man sends a telegram 
from an extreme outpost: 1 Only kind 
treatment.' In reply to personal inquiry, 


the American Consul General in Yoko- 
hama said that wc might use the strongest 
words in the English language in denying 
the foundation for rumors regarding mis- 
treatment of Americans. 

“ In reply to the question, 4 How do 
conditions in this respect compare with 
those of the past ? ' 28 state that there 
is no change, many taking occasion to < 
refer to the cordial treatment they have 
received thruout their stay in Japan. Three 
state that perhaps conditions are slightly 
worse, and four note improvement. There 
is evidence in some of the letters of 
strong feeling among the Jajxinesc as to 
the injustice of discriminatory legislation 
in America, but there is no indication 
that this is resulting in mistreatment of 
Americans.” 

Wc express our hearty thanks to the 
Committee for taking immediate steps to 
counteract the mischievous anti-Japanese 
reports, which were undoubtedly circulated 
for no other purpose than that of injuring 
the traditional friendship of the two 
nations. 


Note on the Picture by Honami Koetsu. 

The frontispiece picture was painted by Honami Ko:tsU. 
It is one of the principal objects in the collections of Dr. Takuina 
Dan, and llu original is painted on a scroll. Th: paper used is 
water -col >nxl ; the cherry tree is painted in gold; whit: the blossoms 
arc in silver. The poem which api>ears in tlic picture also was 
written by Honami Ko:tsu who was skilled nut only in painting, hut 
in calligraphy too. Indeed, this picture is one of the m;istcq>ieces of 

* Honami Kwfru, and we regret we could not do justice to the picture 
in reproduction by ming its original colors. 

Honami Koetsu was the adopted son of Honami Koji, who*: 
family occupation had been that of sword pdislier and connoisseur for 
generations. When lie was adopt .‘d by ILonami Koji, he succeeded to 
the ’family occupation and enhanced the prestige of liis adopted family 
by his pre-eminent skill. As he was a man of versatile taste and 
talent, lie became also a pa»t master in the tea Ceremony and calli- 
graphy. First h: studied calligraphy under lVmce Konoyc, the then 
Prime Minister. 1 -a ter, however, lie originated his own school which 
is now known as the Koetsu school or styL 1 . His activity was not 
limited to swords, painting, or calligraphy; Init was extended to 
d.'sigms on hair ornammts and pottery. Unfortunately but few of his 

* works have beei^hamled down intact. Tn painting, lie is said to have 
imitated the illustrations for the stories and poems in the Fujiwara 
period, but there is no denying that painting in gold and silver^ was 
originated by him. In his later years, he established tlw Koetsu 
temple where 1 m led a retired life, and died on February 3* *^ 37 » 
the age of 70. 
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On the Question of Our Naval Program 

By Captain KtNjl Hidaka of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 


The recent articles on the naval 
program of Japan which appeared in 
the successive issues of March nth, 12th 
.and 13th of the Japan Advertiser have 
attracted tny attention. They deal with 
the naval scheme of Japan in details and 
conclude that it is excessive, and, there- 
fore, should be curtailed. While we 
cannot and do not question the freedom 
of this foreign paper to criticise our naval 
program, wc must not overlook the fact 
that the articles were specially written 
for propaganda purposes. I therefore, 
consider it a supreme duty to controvert 
them in order, to keep the public from 
being misled by such propaganda. 

The articles compare our naval strength 
with that of the United States. Such a 
comparison, however, amounts to nothing. 
The question at issue is whether or not 
Japan is really in need of the 8-8 fleet. 
As a matter of fact, although, the 8-8 
fleet scheme was planned by our Navy 
soon after the war with Russia, 1904- 
1905, its underlying ideas are traceable 
as far back as the year 1895, when the 
joint intervention of Russia, Germany, and 
France took place regarding the cession 
of Liaotung Peninsula. It is still fresh 
in our memory that when the war with 
China was over and Japan was about to 
enjoy the fruits of her victory, suddenly 
came the intervention under the threat 
of the powerful fleets, which Japan was 
not strong enough to oppose. 

Liaotung Peninsula which Japan was in 
this way forced to give up was not returned 
to China but was handed over to Russia 
who grasped it as a foot-hold for further 
activities in Manchuria and Korea. 
Unquestionably, with Korea thus in the 
hands of the militant Russia, the very 
safety of Japan was already in danger. 
This necessitated our naval authorities to 


project a 6-6 fleet program for defensive 
purposes only. The scheme was purely 
and essentially for the purpose of defence 
and its effectiveness as such was well 
tested and proved during the war with 
Russia in 1904-1905. The 8-8 plan of 
today was born of the same ideas that 
produced the 6-6 scheme. If, then, the 
6-6 fleet could be admitted as a reasona- 
ble unit for the defensive purpose some 
fifteen years or so ago, how can one say 
that its extension only to 8-8 fleet at 
the present time is not for defensive 
intention ? 

In the art of military warfare the larger 
the number of soldiers, weapons and 
supplies in a given strategical unit, the 
great are its chances for victory. So is 
it of naval battle. The larger the num- 
ber of warships in a given tactical unit 
the better is it situated. There is, how- 
ever, a limitation to this hypothesis, beyond 
which no good results can be exacted 
out of mere quantative superiority. For 
instance, while a fleet of two warships is 
twice as powerful as a single warship, a 
fleet of 50 vessels cannot be said to be 
50 times as powerful as one vessel. 
This is due to the increasing difficulties 
in securing the proportional efficiency in 
manocuvering vessels as their number 
increases. Consequently, in organizing a 
fleet unit attention must be paid to the 
question of the attainment the highest 
possible efficiency in manoeuvering vessels 
and communicating with each other. 
Before the Russo-Japanese war, fighting 
distances were on the average between 8,000 
to 9,000 meters. The. number of warships 
in a unit was limited to six. Things are 
now, however, entirely changed. The pro- 
gress of science, has almost revolutionized a 
the art of warfare, and it is now found that 
eight warships are no longer clumsy to 
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handle. Thus the 6-6 fleet has been changed 
to 8-8 fleet. It is well to remember here 
that Japan took up this question of 8-8 
unit immediately after her war with Russia. 
Because two more, vessels were added to 
a unit, it may appear tliat the navy was 
expanded to that extent. But both the 
6-6 and 8-8 sprang from the same 
underlying ideas which had been conceived 
many years ago for the purpose of 
national defense. Our experiences in the 
past have taught us in an unmistakable 
way tliat the present 8-8 fleet scheme is 
an ideal one -in view of our financial 
condition. 

It is a matter of great regret that 
Japan’s financial strength is not as great 
as that of Great Britain or the United 
States. Many of our warships are 
rapidly becoming out-of-date which must 
soon be displaced by new ones if their 
unit is to be kept on upon the adopted 
standard. This, however, we have been 
unable to do in any satisfactory way chiefly 
for financial reason. It is well to remember 
that it took us ten or more years complete 
for the first time in our history the present 
8-8 fleet formula and now we find the style 
of construction of warships greatly changed 
and changing. Certainly, there is no fool 
in the world to build old fashioned vessels 
of many years ago. Tliat some of the 
new vessels which arc now being con- 
structed in our ship-yards are superior, in 
certain respects, to those building in 
Great Britain * and the United States 
furnishes no ground for saying that the 
8-8 plan of Japan is a new one. 

The Japan Advertiser [joints out that 
our naval expenditures reach nearly 33 
per cent of the entire national outlay and 
argues that Japan is projecting an extra- 
ordinary plan of naval expansion. There 
is, to be sure, such phenomena in the bud- 
get, but that is chiefly due to *he increased 
prices of general commodities and especial- 
• ly of naval materials. It will be well to 
remember that the naval replenishment 
plan lias never gone and will never go 


beyond the established eight-eight basis. 

The Advertiser , quoting the statement 
of Premier Kara to the effect that the 
object of Japan’s naval replenishment 
plan was to defend her coasts and protect 
her foreign commerce, points out that 
the total tonnage of the merchant 
marine of Japan is one fourth of that 
of America and the trade of Japan 
Jess than one-six as great as America's, 
and that to protect such small merchant 
fleet and trade it is quite unnecessary to 
have a fleet as great as that of America. 
This argument is certainly plausible, but 
it is based upon a mistaken theory. 

There have been many examples of 
attaching warships to a merchant fleet as 
a convoy for the purpose of protecting 
commerce. This practise has, however, 
proved a failure. The lessons of the 
history of warfare from ancient times 
teach us that the best way to protect a 
belligerent's foreign comma is to 
destroy the enemy warships or bottle 
them up so as to gain command of the 
seas. Admiral Mahan, whom we [jay our 
high respects, has well pointed this out in 
his work. It is true tliat during the great 
war, cruisers were employed for convoying 
merchant vessels but this was done only 
against submarines. Against big warships 
such assistance by cruisers was useless. 
If we take it for granted that convoyinj. 
of merchant men by cruisers is and can 
be effective, Japan my not need the 8-8 
fleet unit as her merchant fleet is small. 
But this is not the case. Foreign com- 
merce is of imperative need for us. Once 
it is cut off, our national existence will 
be doomed. 

Now, it will be necessary for us to 
pass on to the question of what com- 
modities goes in what directions. The 
following is an analysis (percentages) of 
our foreign trade for 1918: 


Imports Exports 

Foodstuffs 10.5 10.7 

Raw materials 51.3 5 - 2 

Coarse articles 27.4 38.6 
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Finished articles 10.2 43.5 

Other articles 0.6 2.0 

From the above figures it will be seen 
that Japan is becoming a decidedly manu- 
facturing country importing largely raw 
materials and exporting finished goods. 
What must be kept in one’s mind 
seriously is the supply of foodstuffs. 
The imports and exports of foodstuffs 
approximately equal. Consequently some 
people may consider that even if the 
foreign supplies of foodstuffs are cut off, 
Japanese people will never seriously suffer. 
This is a mistaken conception. The largest 
portion of the foodstuffs imported is rice 
— the staple food of the people — which 
is supplied by China, Korea, Formosa, 
Dutch East Indies, Annam, and Burma. 
Regarding unfinished goods, raw materials 
and such as cotton, rubber, petroleum, 
and iron, they arc chiefly imported from 
China, Dutch East Indies, India, America, 
etc. Though Hokkaido, Korea and F or- 
mosa arc Japan’s territories, their 
geographical relations with Japan projxn* 
resemble those of foreign countries. 
Thus, it becomes a matter of imperative 
need for us to protect our foreign trade 
east of the Indian Ocean, in the Pacific 
Ocean, and in the South Seas, if our 
national life and power are to be 
maintained and nourished at all. To 
protect our trade in these seas in any 
satisfactory way it is an absolute necessity 
to grasp and maintain a dominant power 
there. The area of these seas, however, 
is very extensive and routes of communica- 
tion and trade are numerous. Consequently 
even one eight-eight fleet is not sufficient 
to control these seas effectively. The 
tonnage of merchant vessels and the 
volume of trade might be taken into 
consideration in forming a standard of 
naval strength, but they should not be 
treated as its chief factors. 

The writer of the articles in the 
Advertiser dilates upqn the peculiar 
theory that if Japan with her merchant 
ships one-fourth of those of America 


needs an 8-8 fleet unit, America should 
rightly be in possession of a 32-32 fleet. 

To this theory we have this to say, 
America is quite at liberty to build not 
only 64 but also 100 or more warships 
if she only wants to do so, while so far 
as our national interest and necessity are 
concerned we must maintain the 8-8 
fleet. Every country lias its own special 
conditions. It will not, therefore, be right 
to say that because a certain thing is 
necessary for Japan, it will also be 
necessary for America. 

There is, however, one thing for which 
we must extend our hearty thanks to the 
foreign writer. He lias referred to the 
heavy burden of taxation upon our people 
for whom lie has expressed a deep 
sympathy. The fact, however, remains 
that because the 8-8 fleet is of imperative 
need for our national life they are gladly 
bearing the heavy burdens. We are 
thankful to the writer in the Advertiser 
for his benevolent sympathy to our people 
but we should like to see him paying 
attention to other directions too, such as 
the anti-Japanese agitations in America, 
the Yap cable line question, the Yap 
Mandate question and the like. If the 
immigration question in California and 
other questions of international importance 
were settled in such a way as to respect 
the proper and already acquired rights of 
Japan, the friendship between Japan and 
America will be much more cordial. 

In conclusion I want to say frankly in 
reply to the question of -the writer as to 
what country is the objective of Japan, 
that Japan's objective is not England nor the 
United States nor any other country. If 
England were the objective, japan would 
need a fleet greater than that of Great 
Britain. If it were America, she would 
be in need of a fleet* greater than tliat of 
the United ® States. According to the 
announcements made since our 8-8 fleet 
was decided upon, England is to have a* 
fleet of 65 battle ships and the United 
States that of 48. Against these fleets. 
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Japan is to have only a fleet of eight- 
eight. When no country is regarded as 
the objective, why should Japan have so 
powerful a fleet? The answer is that in 
case of emergency Japan must control the 
seas as aforesaid. It is a matter which 
concerns the very existence of the 
Empire. 

There is another thing I must add here 


and it is this that I am not at all behind 
the writer in the Advertiser in wishing 
for peace. I only differ from him in this 
that while he believes that j)cacc can be 
brought about by restricting naval powers 
of all nations, I believe that peace can 
only be attained by the establishment and 
adoption of the divine principle of equality 
of all mankind. 


The Cultural Unity of Asia 

By James II. Cousins. 


“ Asia is one . The Himalayas divide , 
only to accentuate , two mighty civilisations , 
the Cldnese with its communism of Confu- 
cius , and the Indian with its individualism 
of the Vedas. But not ei>cu the snozvy 
barriers can interrupt for one moment the 
broad h expanse of love for the Infinite and 
Universal , which is the common thought- 
inheritance of every Asiatic race , enabling 
them to produce all the great religions of 
the world , and distinguishing them from 
the maritime peoples of the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic , who hnc to dwell on the 
Particular , and to search out the means , 
not the end , of life .** 

These words form the first paragraph 
of a book entitled “ The Ideals of the 
East 99 which was published in England 
seventeen years ago. The writer of the 
book was Kakuzo Okakura, a Japanese 
scholar and # artist of world-wide travel, 
who was sent to Europe and America by 
the Japanese Government in order to 
enquire into western arts, and returned a 
firm opponent of the westernisation then 
setting in Japan, through which she 
threatened to barter* her birthright of Asia- 
tic culture for the poor exch&ngc of mate- 
rial prosperity as it is valued in non- 
Asiatic countries. 

I take this paragraph as the keynote 
of this study because, when I first read it 


after my return from a year’s travel and 
work in the Far East, it gathered to a focus 
the clear but unrelated reflections which 
my mind liad taken regarding the cultural 
life with which I had come in contact, 
the culture of China and Korea touched 
lightly on the way to and fro, and the 
culture of Japan lived with intimately for 
ten months. Everywhere I was aware of. 
elusive and flickering indications which led 
back through external differences to inter- 
nal relationships, with glimpses of some 
deeply hidden root in which differences 
and relationships were united, a root lvhosc 
name I perceived to be Asia. Everywhere 
also I heard expressions of reverence for 
India, and was told that no one had ever 
received such a welcome to Tokyo as a 
visitor from the sacred land several years 
ago — Rabindranath Tagore. Indeed, just as 
the Christian of the British Isles looks to 
Palestine as the Holy Land, his spiritual 
motherland, so does the Buddhist of the 
Japanese Isles looks to India. And out of 
these things arose the mental image of a 
Great Being, liaving a mighty brain from 
which came forth the ideas that took to 
themselves incarnation in the religions of 
eastern Asia — Hinduism and Buddhism — 
with their intuition, their intellectual adven- 
ture, their elaborate psychology; a Being 
having also a mighty heart through which 
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drilled the impulses that made for them- 
selves instruments of expression ' in the 
religions of western Asia — Christianity and 
Islam — with their fervour of devotion, their 
warmth of humanity, and their emphasis 
on action. 

Asia is indeed one, and unique, in her 
mothering of the world's religious aspira- 
tions. But it is not our purpose to study 
the rise and history of religions as such;' 
our aim, rather, is to study that inter- 
mediate activity of humanity which lies 
between its religious function and its daily 
life, — the activity of culture, in which the 
glimpses and urge of a deeper life arc 
expressed through the symbolism of the 
life that we know — in literature which uses 
words and images drawn from every day 
life for the expression of a life beyond 
the day ; and the arts which take the 
sounds and colours of nature as means to 
the disclosure of “ a light that never was 
on sea or land." We have apprehended 
the truth that there is a vast culture 
which bears the stamp of a quality which 
we liave come to recognise as Asian ; and 
the question raises its head, “ What is 
that quality ? Can it be put into a me- 
morable phrase ? How has that inner 
quality shown itself geographically as to 
its sources and historically as to its expres- 
sion in the things of life ? 

Okakura answers the first question. 
“The common inheritance of every Asia- 
tic race," he says, “is love for the Ulti- 
mate and Universal,” as distinguished from 
love for the Particular, which is expressed 
by races outside Asia. He also gives as 
a clue to the answer to the geographical 
and historical question when he states that 
it is this love for the Ultimate and Uni- 
versal that lias enabled the Asiatic races 
to produce all the great religions of the 
world. In other words, the elaboration 
of the religions of the world which have 
stood the test of time was given to Asia 
because she was fundamentally religious. 
She exjajessed herself naturally in religion, 
yrhile other peoples have had to take over 


one or other of the religions of Asia in 
order to express themselves. That funda- 
mental religiousness of Asia shows itself 
in every atom of her life where it is truly 
Asian ; so that the study of the geogra- 
phical rise and historical development of 
Asian culture, with a view to realising 
its unity, must take into account the his- 
tory of religion, since religion is both the 
sliapcr and the carrier of Asian culture. 
Let us look then at the geographical rise 
of the great religions. 

On the tableland of eastern Persia, away 
back in the mists of antiquity, arose the 
primeval Aryan religion. From its an- 
cient home it passed into Europe, and 
built up, in contact with early cults, the 
primitive religions of Greece, Rome, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and the British Isles. 
These early religions have passed away, 
leaving hardly a trace of themselves in the 
life of today, but leaving certain cultural 
tendencies anti aptitudes that may be seen 
by those who have opened eyes. One 
example will indicate these tendencies and 
aptitudes. When Saint Patrick carried the 
Christian gospel to Ireland in the fourth 
century, he found a people with a spiritual 
instinct that regarded the new teaching as 
but a variant of the old Celtic teaching, 
and merged the old Aryan faith with the 
new faith that was also Asian. For seve- 
ral centuries the old Brehon laws of 
Ireland (with their close affinities to Vedic 
laws as shown by the jurist Mayne in his 
book “ Ancient Institutions ") existed, but 
were ultimately overthrown by the Roman 
Law of England in the seventeenth century. 
So subtly, however, had the Aryan influ- 
ence intermingled with the culture of 
Ireland tliat when once again, at the 
opening of the twentieth century, the an- 
cient Asian spirit touched Ireland through 
the philosophy of India (as conveyed to 
it through 'the works of Edwin Arnold 
and the Theosophical Society) there was 
an immediate response. Two poets, AE 
and Yeats, found their inmost nature ex- 
pressed in the Indian modes. They found 
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also the spiritual truths that Asia had 
given to the world reflected in the old 
myths and legends of Ireland; and out of 
their illumination and enthusiastic response 
arose the Irish Literary and Dramatic 
Revival whose influence at its highest was 
purely spiritual. 

On the Iranian plateau the Aryan genius 
expressed itself also in the Zoroastrian 
religion. From Iran the same genius 
passed over into India, and gave out the 
Vedas. Out of these arose Hinduism 
which .absorbed the old Dravidian culture. 
And out of Hinduism arose Buddhism. 

Geographically the next neighbour to 
the primitive Aryan culture is the Semitic. 
From its home in western Asia it sent 
out the original Arabic, Hebraic and 
Ethiopian (African) religions. But through 
the Arabic the spirit of Asia passed into 
Islam, and through the Hebrew into Chris- 
tianity; and through Christianity the spirit 
of Asia once again found its way across 
Europe, and thence to America. Today 
America is sending Christianity to Asia — 
sending spiritual coals to the spiritual 
Newcastle ! Thus the Aryan chain encir- 
cles the globe; and the spirit of Asia 
which, in the guise of Christianity, went 
on pilgrimage to “ take up the white man's 
burden ” of care for the Particular, “ for 
the means, not the end, of life,” returns 
to its ancestral home to find its highest 
interpretation and fulfilment in the Asian 
“ love of the .Ultimate and Universal 99 
which is the deepest truth of Christianity 
and of Asia. 

In eastern Asia the primitive Mongolian 
religions were supplanted in China by the 
philosophical systems of Taoism and Con- 
fucianism. In Japan the cult of ancestor- 
worship remains under the name of Shinto, 
the Way of Gods. In both China and 
Japan, Buddhism took root and flourished 
after it had migrated from its birthplace 
'in India. 

Four great religions, therefore, remain, — 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, 
and all these arose in Asia. Out of these 


arose four distinctive types of culture, and 
during the ages that have elapsed since 
the distant Vedic era, the spirit of Asia 
has endeavoured through interchange to 
make what was one in origin approach 
towards unity in expression. Eastern Asia 
has met western Asia across the long trek 
of Central Asia. North has touched South 
across the mountains. Hinduism remained 
# the fixed point, with its tendency to as- 
similate all to itself. Buddhism, Christiani- 
ty and Islam moved outwards, seeking to 
give themselves to all, carrying with them 
their accumulated treasures of literature, 
science and art. Let us follow some of 
the main threads in the weaving of the 
vast web of Asian culture, touching only 
those historical points which concern the 
processes of cultural unification. 

As far back as the fifth century B. C. 
traders from China reached India through 
Burma and Assam, and opened the path by 
which Indian ideas of self-discipline by 
yogapracticc reached China and influenced 
the cult of Taoism which was then defining 
itself. 

In the year 139 B. C., during the Hang 
dynasty, a Chinese envoy went across 
Central Asia to the River Oxus and there 
found goods for sale which he recognised 
as products of his own state. lie found 
on enquiry that they came from India. 
This matter of trade with western India 
was deemed of sufficient importance to be 
reported to the Emperor of China; but 
there was another thing which, in the 
light of the future, was of still greater 
importance, which was mentioned to the 
Emperor, that was, an Indian religion 
known as Buddhism. This report was 
made in 1 26 B. C. Half a century later 
Buddhism was introduced officially into 
China by the Emperor Ming Ti as the 
outcome of a dream which he followed 
up with a deputation to India*. The de- 
putation returned with two Buddhist priests 
who brought Sanskrit books and sacred 
pictures. A temple was built, and it and 
the imperial palace were decorated with 
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copies of the pictures. The temple was 
called the Temple of the White Horse in 
honour of the favoured animal that had 
carried the beginnings of the new religion 
by the long and perilous journey from 
India. Thus began the Buddhist influence 
in Chinese art which ultimately mastered 
it, and has characterised it to the present 
day. 

For some time the trade route across 
Asia was closed by the Parthian (Persian) 
wars, but when it was reopened there 
went into China by it a number of Bud- 
dhist monks. These monks went from 
Persia and eastern Turkestan, from which 
fact we learn that Indian cultural influence 
had passed across the mountains in western 
Asia over the ancient trade routes that 
had carried the warer, of China to the 
region of the Oxus. 

Between the middle of the third century 
A. D/and the end of the sixth, China 
was ruled by Tartar dynasties who made 
Buddhism the oflicial religion of China, 
and in the wake of their expansion west- 
ward carried the cultural influence of 
Buddhism as far as Russia. 

During the Tang dynasty (618-907 A. 
D.) when the Chinese Empire was con- 
solidated, and Buddhism, which had been 
dethroned in India, made its home in 
China, there was much cultural exchange 
between the two countries. Refugee priests 
and artists from India found sanctuary in 
China. Three thousand Indian monks and 
ten thousand Indian families lived at one 
time in the capital, Lo Yang. These 
immigrants brought with them the perfect- 
ed art-tradition of Ajanta and Ellora. 
They also gave a phonetic value to the 
Chinese characters for writing, and out of 
this innovation arose subsequently the 
Japanese syllabary which is at present in 
use. At the same time bands of Chinese 
pilgrims found their way to the holy 
places of Buddhism in India, collected 
mementoes and writings, and put on record 
the early geography of India. 

Thd Tang dynasty ' was broken up by 


feudal powers in five phases. ' Three of 
these powers were Turkish, and make 
another link between the culture of eastern 
and western Asia. After half a century 
of turmoil and change, the Sung dynasty 
(960-1280 A. D.) reunited China. Peace 
reigned, and the cultural elements that 
had been gathered up in the previous 
thousand years began the process of give- 
and-take that has been the feature of 
religious interpretation and philosophical 
discussion in Asian hands. Confucianism, 
the traditional socialistic philosophy of 
the northern Chinese Tartars, was broad- 
ened. It took in elements from the Taoism 
of the south which had been influenced by 
Indian ideas. It gave out, through contact 
with the Arabs, the fatalistic idea that 
Islam systematised. Thus the cultural 
threads were woven. In the controversies 
during the Sung period between the socia- 
listic philosophy of Confucius, and the 
individualistic philosophy of Taoism, the 
rivalry, though it had economic implica- 
tions, was maintained at the level of the 
intellect. Material greed was unknown. 
Self-interest as a religious or philosophical 
ingredient was yet to be invented — outside 
Asia. The Asian idea of human unity 
rooted in the spirit, with its practical 
application in a human comradeship that 
existed in the nature of things and was 
not contingent in adherence to any creed, 
had been epitomised out of the floating 
traditions of the people of ^northern China 
five hundred years before Christ. It had 
exerted its influence for fifteen hundred 
years, and had infused through the whole 
Chinese body politic the idea of communal 
service. Europe was astonished at what 
it regarded as the most backward of nations 
suddenly taking up the most advanced of 
political systems when in 1912 it became 
a republic ; but China had been a republic 
in all but name for a thousand years, a 
republic of mutual service and democratic, 
spirit in the mass of the people. 

While Confucianism and Taoism were 
rivals in philosophical" statement, they 
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were mutual encouragers of the arts. 
Confucianism saw in the arts a short way 
to the living of the artistic life, a life 
compounded of social harmony and beauty. 
Music, no less than men, acted as concili- 
atory ambassadors between groups of 
persons who had matters of difference 
between them. Poetry was made a happy 
link between political i>artics. Painting 
aided right personal conduct. Taoism laid 1 
stress on the arts as means to spiritual 
illumination; and out of Taoism, with its 
tincture of Indian Buddhism, arose later 
some of the distinctive classical art-forms 
in Japan. 

At the close of the thirteenth century 
the Mongolians overthrew the Sung dynas- 
ty, and scattered to the winds of Asia the 
fruits of a millcnium’s cultural evolution. 
But you cannot scatter fruits without 
scattering the seeds that they contain and 
we learn that about 1256 a hundred 
Chinese artificers with their families were 
taken .by one of the Mongol chiefs to 
Persia to prosecute their appreciated craft. 
In exchange for them some elements in 
western Asiatic art found their way to 
China, and showed themselves in Arabic 
scrolls on early Chinese painted porcelain. 

So much for the weaving of one aspect 
of Asiatic culture into the national fabric 
of another Asiatic people through the 
culture-bearing medium of Buddhism. 
Let us look for a few moments at the 
interweaving process in the arts them- 
selves. We have sect) that the influence 
of India on Chinese art began in the first 
century B. C. with the official carrying 
of Buddhism to China. Chinese palaces 
were then transformed by enthusiastic 
rulers into Buddhist temples, and temples 
and palaces were decorated after the 
Indian manner according to the paintings 
and images carried ‘by the first Buddhist 
missionaries to China. Afterwards began 
the process of variation that is the delight 
*of the student of cultural migration. The 
original canopy or umbrella of early 
Buddhist ceremonial, multiplied to indicate 


rank, passed through the stone stupa of 
Buddhist architecture into the wooden 
pagoda of China and later of Japan. 
Buddhist legend found its way into wall 
carvings in stone. I-argo figures of the 
Buddha and the Budhisattva were set up. 
At the foot of an image of the Buddha 
in the sixth century there is an inscription 
which unites the spirit of devotion 
{Vakli) with the spirit of wisdom {guana) 
— India united to China. Its first 
paragraph reads: 

" Spiritual truth is deep and wide, of 
infinite excellence but difficult of com- 
prehension. Without words it would 
be impossible to expound its doctrine, 
without images its form could not be 
revealed. Words explain the law of 
two and six, images delineate the 
relations of four and eight. Is it not 
profound and co-extensive with infinite 
space, beyond all comparison loffy ?” 

As time went on, and the reabsorption 
of Buddhism into Hinduism in India set 
free the art-genius of Hinduism (while 
Hinduism as a religion remained at home) 
representations of ideas not originally in 
Buddhist art made their appearance, and 
joined Hindu art with Buddhist art in 
China. But it did not stop there. It 
influenced the old Chinese cult of Taoism 
to such an extent that Taoist temples 
were copied from Buddhist temples, and 
their interior decorations made after the 
Buddhist manner. The Indian style was 
transformed into the Chinese. Even the 
distinctive Muliammadan style in archi- 
tecture is masked by an exterior in the 
Chinese style. 

In other arts and crafts there are the 
tokens of cultural exchange between 
India and China, but a detailed reference 
to them would overweight our study. 

We have to hark back to the middle 
of the fourth century A. D. in order to 
take up another of the main threads in 
the web of Asiatic culture. The Tartar 
dynasty was then in the seat of Chinese 
sovereignty. It had adopted Buddhism 
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as the official religion. It carried its 
influence as far west as Russia where 
still there arc half a million Buddhists, 
and it was the channel for the passage 
of Buddhist culture into Korea, from 
whence it went over to Japan. 

In the year 369 A. D., Korea was 
divided into three kingdoms, Koguryu in 
the north of the peninsula, Pakclic in the 
southwest, and Silla in the southeast. 
From the king of one of the Chinese 
border kingdoms a message was sent to 
the king of Koguryu by a Buddhist 
priest (a Tibetan) recommending the new 
religion, and sending texts and images. 
The king of Koguryu accepted the 
religion, and appointed the priest tutor to 
the crown prince. The result was a 
stimulus to education and artistic crafts. 
The kingdom became such a centre of 
enlightenment that its neighbour kingdom 
of Pakchc, in the year 384, asked the 
emperor of China to send them a priest. 
This was done, the priest being an Indian 
of great learning and repute, Marananda. 
A century and a half later the king of 
Pakchc recommended the Buddhist religion 
to the Emperor of Japan, with wide- 
reaching results. 

Silla, the third Korean kingdom, received 
Buddhism about the year 424. The 
missionary priest, probably a Dravidian 
Indian, lived in a cave, and at his request 
through the king, artists were sent for 
to decorate the walls of his rock temple. 
These decorations remain today, kindred 
not only to the Buddhist sculptures of 
India, but kindred also to the whole 
unbroken family of Indian art. Thus 
religion and art maintained their traditional 
Asiatic comradeship. But they were not 
alone. Science studied the starry heavens 
thirteen hundred years ago from perhaps 
the oldest observatory still standing on 
earth. Wisdom and scholarship poetry, 
skill in essay-writing and in caligraphy, 
received the highest recognition. Commerce 
linked tlie eastern peninsula with the 
wester? peninsula of Arabia. It was 


during this era, about the year 1218, 
that the complete Buddhist scriptures were 
printed from wooden blocks, two centuries 
before the year in which European history 
would have us believe that printing was 
discovered in Germany. 

From Korea Buddhism passed, as we 
have seen, into Japan. Some opposition 
to the acceptance of tbc recommendation 
of the Korean king (552 A. D.) was 
encountered from Japanese nobles who 
had a vested interest in the retention of 
the indigenous Shinto ritual; but the 
influence of Prince Wamayado (born 573) 
carried Buddhism into favour; and while 
the prince preached the Buddhist ideal, he 
also cmpliasiscd the ethical value of the 
teachings of Confucius, and so began a 
tendency to religious fusion and tolerance 
which persists in Japan to the present 
time. 

It was at this time that Japanese art, 
which had already been moulded by the 
influence of China, arose to thuf new 
impulse. Temples began to rise, and 
artists, inspired to concrete representation 
of the fiutsu (more than man), erected 
huge statues cast in bronze, and made 
others, smaller in size, out of wood 
covered with lacquer. These beginnings 
of Buddhist art in Japan came through 
China and Korea ; but later, in the 
Gupta period of Indian history, Indian 
artists went direct to Japan, and carried 
on the work of infusing, the spiritual 
quality of Indian sculpture into the 
strength of China which had been carried 
across to the island empire. : Japan herself 
gave the touch of finesse , and thus com- 
pleted the Asian trinity of artistic quality — 
the spiritual intuition of India, the keen 
intellectuality of China, the aesthetic 
sensibility of Japan. 

Buddhism was now (eighth century) 
the rcligiofi of Japan. The Emperor 
Shomu called himself the “ slave of the 
Trinity " — Buddha, the Law, and the* 
Church. It was he who erected the 
colossal Buddha at Nara, the largest 
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cast-bronze statue in the world. It is 
said that the artist, Giogi, was dying just 
as the statue was nearing completion. A 
monk from India arrived, and was asked, 
as a native of the holy land of eastern 
Asia, to carry out the unveiling ceremony. 

Japanese painting shared in the stimulus 
from India. Early in the eighth century 
the walls of the temple at Horyuji, near 
Nara, were decorated in the Ajanta # 
manner, and today, under the jealous 
care of the authorities, these venerable 
paintings remain, the classical ancestors 
of the pictorial art of Japan. In the same 
temple are priceless treasures of that 
reign of twelve hundred years ago, — 
numerous domestic articles including inlaid 
(cloisonne’) mirrors which, if they did not 
originate in India, did so in Persia. 
Music, too, in Japan spoke the soul of 
Asia. The musicians of the Imperial 
Court today (notwithstanding the encroach- 
ments of western music) play the 
ancient bugaku or dance music which 
originated in the era to which we are 
referring — a combination of the Hang 
music of China and of Indian music. The 
very name of the favourite Japanese 
musical instrument, the biwa % is said to 
have been derived from vitta. And here 
let it be remarked that Indian music did 
not only travel eastward. It is declared 
that the original Greek modes, from which 
European music developed, liad their 
origin in India. 

In the era to which we refer in Japan, 
literature shared in the widespread dis- 
semination of the Asian spirit through the 
spread of the Buddhist religion and culture. 
Poems that began a long succession have 
come down to us charged with the social 
genius of the Japanese race, charged also 
with the religious zeal of the time. Here 
is a translation of a little lyric made by 
the Empress Komio (contort of the 
Emperor Shomu who raised the Nara 
1 Dctibutsu great Buddha): 

Flowers for the Lord — but wherefore 
shed 
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Defilement from these mortal hands, 
Or to the living give the dead? 
Here, in the windy meadow-lands, 

I offer these ungathered flowers 
To Buddhas whom the past set free, 
To Buddhas of the present hours, 
Wild flowers to Buddhas yet to be. 

In the ninth century (the Kyoto period 
of Japanese history) there was felt in 
Japan a second cultural influence arising 
out of the movement in India towards the 
fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism. A 
new sect arose in Japan which proclaimed 
the familiar Indian doctrine of the unity 
of all beings in the Absolute. The 
members of the sect directed their worship 
towards the Buddha, but held him to be 
one of many manifestations of Divinity. 
They granted the efficacy of all disciplines 
towards spiritual realisation, and found 
truth in all forms of expression. Their 
own method was mantric , and they called 
themselves the sect of the S/iwgon , the 
True Word. The influence of this sect 
on art was profound. It made eligible 
for art-expression all phases of life, and 
it gathered around the calm image of 
the Buddha a fellowship of divine figures 
taken straight out of Hinduism. Mahes- 
wara is there still with his symbolical 
trappings of skulls, snakes, and tiger-skin. 
Kali is there, with blood-sacrifice chastened 
to offerings of the red-juiced pomegranate. 
Saras wati Devi plays her vina in Japan. 
Goddess I^akshmi brings luck there as in 
India. The Japanese villager offers his 
earliest worship of the day to the Breaker 
of the Path, the elephant-headed divinity, 
called Sliodcn in Japan. These images 
remain with us today, and in the midst of 
the cultural confusion of modern Japan 
through the impacts of the non-Asian 
genius, speak to us of that era over a 
millcnium ago, when a new impulse in 
religion and the arts led only to a deeper 
enrichment of all life. 

Up to the time to which we refer (the 
ninth century) Japanese culture was 
inspired and guided from the Asian 
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mainland, but with the opening of the 
tenth century and the Fujiwara epoch a 
change took place. The Tang dynasty 
in China broke up under the onslaughts 
of feudal power that kept the country in 
turmoil for fifty years and broke its 
diplomatic connections with Japan. The 
cultural effect of this turmoil was twofold. 
The culture of eastern Asia was carried to 
the borders of Europe on the one hand, and 1 
on the other, Japan was cut off from the 
continent and thrown back upon herself. 
Then she took up the task of building 
up a purely national polity and culture, 
taking as material the heritage of her 
continental ancestry, but shaping it to the 
racial spirit that had incarnated in the 
islands of the Far East. The Japanese 
language, heretofore neglected in favour 
of the classical Chinese, and regarded as 
“ only fit for women,” became the 
favoured literary medium, and women 
writers of romance and satire, of philosophy 
and poetry, led the national awakening. 
A great movement of religious devotion, 
a reaction from theological discussion and 
asceticism, stirred the people. The 
feminine aspect of Divinity was given 
prominence in Kwannon, a personification 
of the feminine qualities of the Buddlia. 

The effect of this psychological change 
showed itself markedly in the arts. 
Sculpture was toned down by a spirit of 
gentleness, while painting showed a 
growing ornateness, and both moved 
towards the future perfecting of those 
characteristics so admirably summed up 
by Okakura— “ that tender simplicity, 
that romantic purity, which so tempers 
the soul of Japanese art, differentiating it 
at once from the leaning to monotonous 
breadth of the Chinese, and from the ten- 
dency to over-burdened richness of Indian 
art. That innate love of cleanness which, 
though sometimes detrimental to grandeur, 
gives its exquisite finish to our industrial 
and decorative art, is probably nowhere 
to be found in continental work.” In 
this cr% .were made the beginnings of 


the Noh drama with its constant Buddhistic 
element. 

The Fujiwara era closed in 1186. The 
feminine influence, good in itself, was 
degraded by sense-gratifying men into 
effeminacy, and the Fujiwara barons went 
down in the weakness of perverted culture 
before the uncultured but powerful family 
of Minamoto who established themselves 
at Kamakura, near Tokyo, and brought 
in a new era in the history of Japan. 
Feudalism was developed. The samurai , 
a military monastic order, was established, 
which sought liberation through the 
practice of mind-control taught by the 
Zen ( dyati ) sect of Buddhism. The people 
now began to assert themselves, and the 
philosophy of the Buddha became obscured 
by the smoke of threatened torment after 
death, as religion was transformed into an 
agent of chastisement. Art suffered 

likewise from the hardening that comes 
of insularity. Painting takes on muscular 
strength and motion, instead of spiritual 
power or delicacy, and glaring realism in 
pictures of postmortem punishment indicate 
a lamentable lowering of aesthetic 
sensibility. 

Individual consciousness, heroic exploits, 
exalted human personality — these were the 
main forces of the era, and, directed 
through the stern genius of the samurai , 
and the austerity of the Zen discipline, 
they found a simplified expression in the 
arts of the succeeding period, the Ashi- 
kaga, which has been called the classical 
era— 1400 to 1600. The impulse of 
artistic creation, formerly largely directed 
towards the expression of spiritual ideas, 
was now turned towards decoration and 
personal use, with an austerity of purpose 
tliat devoted an infinitude of craftsman- 
ship to the inside of a box or to under- 
garments, and covered these with external 
simplicity. ■The effect of this on conduct 
showed itself in the development of the 
etiquette that is now characteristic of the' 
Japanese people. In painting, ink takes 
the place of colour, and pictures become 
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small. 

A total reversal of this simplicity 
followed in the periods of Toyotomi and 
Tokugawa which terminated in 1868 with 
the restoration of the monarchy and the 
break-up of feudalism. During these 
pre-restoration eras the feudal barons 
vied with one another in the ornate 
decoration of their palaces, shrines and 
tombs, which, being made of timber, lent 
themselves to minuteness in carving and 
colouring. The original cultural impulses 
load passed into modifications and around 
corners that hid its origin and deeper 
significances. Then came influences from 
beyond Asia that have created the com- 
plexity of present-day Japan — the scientific 
and commercial spirit of Europe and 
America. What will follow we cannot 
forecast, but the recollection that only 
half a century ago the barons of Japan 
were capable of a great act of renunciation 
in order to restore the long overshadowed 
Mikado to his place of power gives hope 
that Japan may still be capable of 
responding to the urge of the Spirit of 
Asia. 

Thus far we have confined our study 
to the Asiatic mainland and the Japanese 
Empire. But our realisation of the 
extent and character of this vast process 
of cultural unification would be incomplete 
without at least a passing reference to 
the migration of the thought and art of 
the continent . to the Asiatic islands, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, where splendid 
remnants still stand to tell of the glory 
that was Asia and the grandeur that was 
India. Fuller reference might also be 
made to the development of Burinan and 
Siamese civilisations as influenced by the 
seagoing people of the eastern coast of 
India. Obviously also we mast take 
account of the influence of Muhammadan 
culture in its phenomenal spread within 
a century of the Prophet’s death as far 
west as Spain and into Sind on the east; 
and its later epochmaking influence in 
India by its gift of a special refinement 


and poetical quality to the arts. What 
that influence might have achieved, had 
history written itself otherwise than it 
did, may be judged from the buildings 
and sculptures still visible in the forsaken 
city of Vijayanagar (Hampi) in which a 
wise Hindu king (Krishnadevaraja) with 
the true spirit of Asia, endeavoured to 
bring about a union of Moghul refinement 
# with the already united Dravidian strength 
and Aryan idealism. 

We return, with a fuller comprehension, 
to the- central thought of our study, 
“ Asia is one,*’ and again, by way of 
summary, hear our Japanese scholar and 
artist as he makes the shuttle fly before 
our eyes in the hand of the unseen 
Weaver of the Destinies of the Nations. 

“For if Asia be one, it is true also 
that the Asiatic races form a single 

mighty web If the history of Delhi 

represents the Tartar's imposition of 
himself upon a Muhammadan world, it 
must also be remembered that the story 
of Bagdad and her great Saracenic 
culture is equally significant of the 
power of Semitic peoples to demonstrate 
Chinese, as well as Persian, civilisation 
and art, in face of the Frankish nations 
of the Mediterranean coast. Arab 
chivalry, Persian poetry, Chinese ethics, 
all speak of a single ancient Asiatic 
peace, in which there grew up a com- 
mon life, bearing in different regions 
different characteristic blossoms, but 
nowhere capable of a hard and fast 
dividing line.” 

In all this process the influence of India 
is felt. " All roads lead to Rome ” says 
a European proverb. In Asia all roads 
lead to India. You may feel your way 
along the great concentric thread in the 
web of Asiatic culture from Russia to 
China, and you will touch on the way 
radiating threads from the Indian cenirc, 
at Samarcand, at Tibet and elsewhere. 
Within the era of cultural exchange India 
takes the place of originator, not through 
seniority, or by force, but by the silent 
and deep pressure of the basic truth 
which it has been given her to utter, the 
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truth of the unity of all things in the 
Divine Mind. And this truth has found 
its expression in action in the simple 
perpetual attitude of give, give , give. That 
is the business of a fountainhead. Its 
subsequent waters may be turned into the 
heady wine of ethical disquisition in China, 
or may turn the wheels of handicraft in 
Jajian ; but the fountainhead may be 
only truly itself by simply flowing. 
India announces, so to si)eak, the 
fundamental attitude of the Water of Life 
— to flow, “ without money and without 
price ;’’ and the wells of the world’s 
inspiration and knowledge are kept 
sweet because of that flowing ; and the 
flow is itself but the response to the 
far off call of the ocean in which all the 
streams of humanity will find their unity, 
and all the winds of human passion be 
folded in a 11 peace past understanding." 

But India has been not only an origi- 
nator in her sending forth of the religious 
and cultural impulse of Buddhism and of 
Hinduism. She lias not sat high among 
the cloudy sources of things in eternal 
contemplation. She too has searched out 
the Particular, but her search has not 
been for the thing itself but for its indi- 
cations of her open secret of the involved 
Divinity. To religion, philosophy and 
the arts she has given richly. She has 
given richly also to the exact sciences. 
Okakura summarises her contribution to 
science thus, and links up the eighth 
century with the twentieth : 

f< In India (in the seventh century) 
we catch a glimpse of the great river 
of science which never ceases to flow 
in that country. For India has carried 
and scattered the data of intellectual 
progress for the whole world, ever since 
the pre-Buddhistic period when she 
produced the Sankhya philosophy and 
the atomic theory ; the fifth century, 
when her mathematics and astronomy 
find their blossom in Aryabhatta; the 
seventh, when Brahmagupta uses his 
highly developed algebra and makes 
asticMbmical observations; the twelfth. 


brilliant with the glory of Bhaskaracharya 
and his famous daughter, down to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
themselves with Ram Chandra the 
mathematician and Jagadis Chunder 
Bose the physicist " (This was written 
in 1902 , the year of the publication of 
Bose's " Response in the living and 
Non-Living.") 

English authorities on these matters 
appear to perpetuate an error with regard 
to Bhaskaracharya which wc refer to 
because it brings out an important point 
with regard to India’s contribution to 
science. The poet Longfellow in his 
novel “ Kavanagh ” refers to Bhaskara as 
the author of “ Lilavathi," a treatise on 
mathematics called after his daughter. 
But it appears that Bhaskara was both 
mathematician and astronomer. In his 
work “ Suryasiddantha " in the twelfth 
century he posited that the earth moved 
round the sun. This was probably at 
least three hundred years before Copernicus 
(1473-1543) rediscovered for Europe the 
ancient heliocentric theory which Pytlia- 
goras had accepted centuries before Christ, 
and which is claimed to have been known 
to the early Aryans from certain references 
to the fixed position of the sun in the 
Rig Veda. Bhaskaracharya was the first 
to interpret the ancient Indian works on 
astronomy and astrology in clear mathe- 
matical terms. This enabled Varamihira- 
charya to produce his astronomical 
treatise “ Brihajjatakam." , His son, Sripa- 
thyacharya, and other scholars, compiled 
a book of mathematical problems. Lila- 
vathi, his daughter, assisted in the com- 
pilation, and the book was called by her 
name. 

In the seventh century, to which Oka- 
kura was referring, 11 the whole energy 
of Buddhism," as he says, " was thrown 
upon this scientific research into the world 
of the senses and phenomena, and one of 
the first outcomes is an elaborate psycho- 
logy treating of the evolution of the 
finite soul in its fifty-two stages of growth 
and final liberation in the infinite. That 
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the whole universe is manifest in every 
atom; that each variety, therefore, is of 
equal authenticity; that there is no truth 
unrelated to the unity of things; this is 
the faith (Okakura declares) that liberates 
the Indian mind in science, and which 
even in the present day (1902) is so 
potent to free it from the hard shell of 
specialism, that one of her sons has been 
enabled, with the severest scientific demons- / 
tration, to bridge over the supposed 
chasm between the organic and inorganic 
worlds. Such a faith in its early energy 
and enthusiasm was the natural incentive 
to that great scientific, age which was to 
produce astronomers like Aryabhatta, 
discovering the revolution of the earth 
on its own axis, and his not less illustrious 
successor, Varamihira; which brought 
Hindu medicine to its height, perhaps under 
Susruta; and which finally gave to Arabia 
the knowledge with which she was later 
to fructify Europe.” 

I have put these facts before you in 
their ‘special bearing on the cultural 
linking up of Asia, not merely as a pride- 
inducing or entertaining academic study ; 
but because, in my search for a clue to 
the collapse of European civilisation, I 
have perceived that that downfall has 
come about through the simple negation 
of the Asiatic message of unity. We 
have spoken much, \ye westerners, in 
recent years, of the “ Fatherhood of God,” 
but, with that spirit of exclusiveness 
and superiority" which has, no doubt, been 
given to us for some subtle purpose in 
the Divifie Plan, we have reduced the 
Universal Parenthood to the limits of one 
of its formulations by the human mind; 
and we have narrowed down our inter- 
pretation. of its corollary, “ the Brother- 
hood of Man,” to the professed adherents 
of one particular expression of ineffable 
truth. Wc make brotherhood contingent 
on colour, creed and conduct, and not on 
• the simple truth of human kinship. Thus 
we have, opened the way to the develop- 
ment of contempt for others who are not 


of our view, and to that religious ferocity 
which made the history of Christianity 
in Europe (despite its original Asian 
gentleness and tolerance) a record that 
makes us blush today for its crudity, 
while we still carry out its principles in 
social ostracism and preferential dealings. 

Wc see that cleavage in attitude in two 
sentences in the records of the World 
Convention of Christian Sunday Schools 
held in Japan in October last. A Euro- 
pean Christian says, “ Christian missiona- 
ries, whether Catholics or Protestants, 
necessarily must teach, or at least imply, 
that, except Christ, no man or woman, 
be he king or beggar, and she queen or 
ragpicker, is of divine parentage.” A 
Japanese Christian said, “ Wc arc the sons 
of God. Christianity aflirms the divinity 
of the human race.” There you see just 
the difference between that “ love for the 
Ultimate and Universal which is the com- 
mon thought-inheritance of every Asian 
race, enabling them to produce all the 
great religions of the world ” in contrast 
with the love of the Particular which is 
the characteristic of the European peoples, 
and which, instead of enabling them to 
produce a world-religion, has only so far 
enabled them to narrow and harden the 
Asian religion which they adopted, and 
of which they claim the exclusive right 
of interpretation. 

What Europe needs for her salvation, 
and what Asia needs for her restoration 
to the place of spiritual originator, is a 
return to the universals that are wrapped 
up in the four great religions tliat Asia 
gave to the world. The true Spirit of 
Asia speaks in the Upanishad which says, 
u Whoever beholds all living creatures as 
in Him, and Him — the Universal Spirit — 
as in all, henceforth regards no creature 
with contempt.” The Lord Buddha said, 
,f Be like unto brothers, one in love, one 
in holiness, and one in zeal for the truth.” 
The Christ said, “Thou shalt love the 
I^ord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” The Prophet Mo- 
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hammad said, “ Fear God with all your 
might, and hear and obey; and expend in 
alms for your soul's weal, for who so is 
saved from his own greed sliall prosper." 
These are not four separate and mutually 
exclusive truths, but one truth in its two 
asfxxts of principle and practice — the truth 
that there is one lJivinc Power energising 


the multitudinous activities of the universe, 
and arising out of that truth an attitude 
of kinship to all creatures irrespective of 
distinction. This truth is taught in the 
Asian religions, it is expressed in the 
culture of Asia, and out of that truth alone 
and its practice in every detail of life will 
conic the “ healing of the nations.” 


Secession or Federation 

By Surcndra Karr, M. A. 


In view of the fact that the revolutionary 
activities are rampant in various parts of 
the British Empire, the British statesmen 
are busy in building up a structure upon 
which the loosely connected parts may 
be held firmly and permanently. 

Time is progressing so rapidly that no 
one today, be lie an English Liberal or 
Reactionary Imj)erialist will deny that 
reforms are necessary in India, Egypt, 
and Ireland. 'File people of these 
countries, of course, arc not interested in 
different proposals for reforms. These 
oppressed peoples are determined to 
reorganize their countries and constitution 
on an entirely new basis. The British 
statesmen are, however, very anxious to 
advance schemes to cement different parts 
of the empire ii.to closer relationship in 
order to safeguard empire against dis- 
integration. 

They advocate a Dominion-responsible 
form of government ; home-rule all- 
around; introduction of progressive reform 
measures. Home-rule all-around is the 
latest pliase of the imperial plan which 
tends to culminate in a Federation of the 
British Empire. 

These patched-up plans may help Britain 
to retain her present position and prestige, 
but India or other Colonies will see that 
complete* and absolute independence will 
give th^m an opportunity of extending 


their cooperation to other countries without 
being hindered and liampcrcd by anyone. 

Already the movement is going on in 
all parts of the British Empire, which 
indicates the attitude of the people towards 
undictated freedom. 

'Fhc recent dispatch by Reuter News 
Agency from Capetown states that at 
the Free State Nationalist Congress held 
on October 22nd, 1920, General Herzog 
moved the following resolutions, which 
were adopted as a supplement to the 
principles of the Nationalist Party: 

That this Congress, in view of the 
fundamental principle of the Nationalist 
Party, namely. South Africa first, decided 
to accept the following principles: 

1. The Nationalists acknowledge and 
and % will safeguard the Sovereign will of 
the people of the Union.' 

2. 'File Nationalists acknowledge the 
right of the people of the .Union to self- 
determination. 

3. The Nationalists acknowledge the 

right of the people of the Union to secede 
from Great Britain and break any existing 
bond between the Union and Great 
Britain. . 

4. The Nationalists declare against and 
will oppose any attempt at a closer 
Imperial Union. 

That the Union of South Africa is 
planning to set up an independent republic 
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needs perhaps no explanation. 

The same movement is evident in 
Canada. “ A private canvass of opinions," 
says the Canadian Nation , published at 
Ottawa, u reveals the fact that many who, 
a few years ago, were known as staunch 
imperialists now admit their belief in the 
ultimate independence of Canada." The 
Canadian political thought is directed 
towards the necessity for a complete 
change in the government. “ This is to 
be seen," says the Canadian Nation , in 
the demand which was made during the 
war for Canadian control of the Canadian 
Army in France; it was seen again when 
the Canadian delegation at the Peace 
Conference insisted upon the inclusion of 
Canada as a member of the League of 
Nations; it is to be seen in the practical 
unanimity with which Canadians now 
insist upon a Canadian Navy owned and 
controlled by the government of Canada; 
and it is advanced further by the arran- 
gement for separate Canadian representation 
at Washington. These are only a few 
instances, but they all tend in the same 
direction, and, on the other hand, there 
are no cases which show a tendency upon 
the part of any considerable section of 
the Canadian people to insist upon .any 
Curtailment of the status of a Canadian 
among the Nationals of the world." 

The movement in Ireland is definite and 
determined. The Irish Republic is a 
settled fact in spite of the superior military 
forces which arc used against the rising 
nation. The # vast majority of the Irish 
jjcople have duly expressed and cast their 
votes for independence. And today the 
machinery of the Government of indepen- 
dent Ireland functions just like any other 
independent nation. 

In India the revolutionary movements 
have brought about the pronounced evolu- 
tionary growth of the political principles 
promulgated by the people at large. 

The so-called progressive steps of 
reforms which the English government is 
anxious to dole out to the Moderates and 


Liberals in order to pacify the growing 
unrest cannot divert the attention of the 
people from their determination to set up 
an independent government with a new 
political and economic program. They 
are busily engaged in perfecting their own 
program and in formulating their own 
policies. 

Recently India Home-rule League, the 
object of which was to secure responsible 
self-government within the British Empire, 
lias been changed to Sivarajya Sab ha. 
Swarajya Sabha aims to attain full and 
complete Swarajya. The word Swarajya 
in plain language means self-rule which 
recognizes no other sovereignty. Full and 
complete self-rule is nothing but complete 
independence. And in fact there can be no 
Swarajya — (Self-rule) without having 
Swatantrata — -(Secession). The Hindus, 
therefore, being inspired by the political 
instinct, have used the word Swarajya in 
a very subtle way and no interpretation 
can befog the real meaning with ambiguity. 

India's position is thus clear. As India 
occupies a very important position in the 
Empire — politically, economically, and 
strategically — its secession will have a 
great bearing upon the reorganization of 
the empire. 

A great many statesmen see the day 
when the English will liave to remain 
contented with the little island they now 
occupy. In order to avert that stage, 
they have been hatching various plans. 

They recognise that India cannot in- 
definitely be kept within the empire under 
the Crown. Under the cirumstances if 
India is forced to remain within the 
empire, what position woukl she occupy? 

If Canada, Australia, or Union of South 
Africa desires to have equal voice in 
shaping the imperial policy, India cannot 
be denied tliat privilege. Otherwise it 
would mean the increase of masters for 
India. Instead of England's rule, it will 
be the rule of the Combination of 
Colonies. I do not believe India's intel- 
ligence lias been so much prostituted or 
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spirit so much degenerated that Indian 
people will allow such condition to happen. 
That the Indian statesmen are quite alive 
to the situation will be evident from the 
presidential address, which Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah delivered before the All-India 
Moslem League in 1916. He said in part 
thus : 

“ In the political reconstruction, India, 
the largest part of the Empire, cannot 
possibly be allowed to continue a dej>cn- 
dcncy, as adjunct to England or to be 
ruled and governed by the Dominions. 
Hitherto the responsibility, the control 
and the supervision of India has been 
vested in Great Britain. The question 
naturally arises, what will be the position 
of India if an Imperial Parliament with 
full representation of the Dominions is 
constituted? Is India to have new and 
additional masters? Is India to be ruled 
jointly by England and the Dominions? 
Are we to be handed over to this Imperial 
Parliament and to be thus ruled and 
governed by the Colonies? Are we not 
to have a status on “ locus standi ” in 
this Imperial Parliament ? I feel sure that 
I am expressing the opinion of the entire 
educated people of this country that India 
will never allow herself to be relegated 
to such an intolerable position. 

u Indeed, she does not want a change 
of masters, no additional masters. If an 
Imperial Parliament is established, India’s 
right should be recognised and her voice 
in that Imperial Parliament must be fully 
and properly secured and represented 
by her own sons in the Council of the 
Empire.” 

Mr. Jinnah voiced the sentiments of the 
people four years ago. Since then a 
great change has conic over the people. 

It is . unmistakably indicated tliat each 
one of the parts of the empire is desirous 
of shaping the imperial policy, if empire 
lias to be kept intact. The only way the 
voice of the people can be expressed is* 
through some sort of Imperial Parliament 
$uperiof*to the present British Parliament. 


. Imperial Parliament presupposes Feder- 
ation. The idea of Federation can be 
consummated by free cooperation of the 
parts of the Empire. 

Any scheme which is made by the 
imperial Architects must have these ele- 
ments — freedom of the States endowed 
with original ruling power, recognition of 
equality and proportional representation. 

The States will retain all the powers 
excepting what is surrendered to the 
Imperial Federation. Before this idea is 
realized, India has to be raised from mere 
dependency ruled and dominated by 
bureaucracy to self-governing responsible 
dominion. 

India’s men and money power is greater 
than any other part of the empire. With 
her enormous natural resources, and 
possibilities of commercial and industrial 
development, India is a self-sustaining 
country. Three-fourths of the entire trade 
of India is conducted with England and 
onc-scvcnth of the entire British trade is 
carried on with India. 

In the light of these situations, the 
moment India is free to shape her own 
policy, she will look for her own interest. 
At least, she will demand to possess the 
three things — Finance, foreign relations, 
and military. 

Economic power is the source of 
political life. If India is given Home-rule, 
she at once will exert her energies in 
revival and growth of industries, develop- 
ment of mines, natural resources and 
promotion of commerce. In order to 
carry on this program, India will devise 
the ways and means which may be a 
death blow to English commerce and 
industry, and investment of English capital. 
India will never be benefited by imperial 
preference. 

Regulation of commerce and industry 
can only oe possible when there are 
foreign relations.' The countries without 
having any foreign intercourse have become 
stagnant pools in the world-politics. 
Without having the power, of free choice 
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of making relations with foreign States, a Parliament superior to the present 
India's position will not be improved. British Parliament. It is not known if 
The right of establishing foreign relation- the Present Parliament will renounce its 
ship itself presupposes Sovereignty. To historic position. Then, again, even if a 
endow with sovereign rights a Home- moderate calculation is made, it will be 
rule country is preposterous. found that India with her 315 millions 

Defence of the Empire will demand will have a controlling voice in the 
from India a larger share. India is already Parliament which no Englishman will 
overburdened with military expenditure, allow to hapj)en. India, a ruling factor 
She will have to bear much more to protect ^in the Empire, is an impossibility. 


the interests of the Empire. If she is free 
her military expenses will be nominal 
only, as she has no designs for foreign 
aggression. 

In so far, the English character and 
mentality can be analysed, England will 
never willingly allow India to possess the 
original ruling power, having finance, 
foreign relations, and military in her 
control. Ilomc-rule proposition, therefore, 
is beset with immense difficulties and 
produces problems which cause confusion 
and conflicts. 

As -England is not inclined to surrender, 
nor India is ready to be satisfied 
with crumbs of reforms, the idea of 
Federation becomes impracticable and 
impossible. And eliminating the idea 
of Federation, llonie-rule has no meaning. 
Besides, there are enormous difficulties in 
the path of any scheme of imperial 
Federation or Britannic Alliance. 

Firstly, common decency itself demands 
that there should be no king and its 
parapliarnclia qf slavery. It is not merely 
sentimental, but involves material questions 
as well. The growing democratic spirit 
will not let* the throne remain as it is. 
The Indian people may very well demand 
that why not let an Indian Prince sit 
on the throne of the Empire. Of course, 
Indians do not want any King, Kaiser, or 
Czar. 

. Secondly, owing to the hostile attitude 
of the Colonies towards Asian.?, particularly 
Indians, free intercourse* between various 
’ parts and India will be obstructed. 

Thirdly, equal partnership presupposes 
equal and proportional representation to 


Fourthly, distances, economic conflicts, 
racial differences and various ideals in- 
grained into the people owing to environ- 
mental conditions will bc # in the way 
of any sort of Federation. 

Fifthly, Federation is itself another 
phase of Pan-Anglo-Saxonism to which 
India cannot be a partner. 

What M. Victor Berard, Secretary of 
the Revue de Paris , said several years 
ago still holds good. He said : 

“ Imperialism has for its object the two 
Anglo-Saxon hemispheres, the world-wide 
4 Panbritannic 9 empire. After the break- 
down of Pan-Slavism and Pan-I^atinism, 
and whilst Pan-Germanism is slumbering, 
Pan-Eritannism looms ahead fully prepared 
to pilot the destinies of the United 
Kingdom and threatens those of the 
universe. 

“ This question is indeed a serious 
matter for the whole world. Found an 
English or rather Anglo-Saxon Empire, 
Briton is the recognised term which 
embraces all the Britons of the world. 
In other words, all English-speaking 
individuals and communities; tack India 
on to Canada, Australia to Egypt, out 
of these scattered pieces fashion an 
Imperial mantle for the old Mother 
Country; federate republics and monarchies, 
self-governing states and vassal colonies, 
free peoples and dependent, subject 
multitudes, by a slender but infrangible 
thread, cause English will, at all hours 
of the day, to pass from one to the 
'other, and English force to display its 
might throughout the length and breadth 
of the world; in short, reconstruct, on an 
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enlarged plane, with two-thirds of the 
white humanity, an Empire comparable 
to that of the Romans; such an imperial- 
ism as that is a positive menace to the 
entire world.” 

India, by nature, is opposed to such 
policies. 

The points I have presented, though 
not cxliaustive, plainly prove that it is 
neither desirable nor possible to have the 
connection of India with Britain. If India 
is compiled to associate with England, 
it can be only on the basis of equality 
and proportional representation, which 
means that IilSia will rule the Empire — 
not England. It is ail absurd proposition, 
at least for the present. 

India as an integral part of the British 


Empire will be disastrous to the peaceful 
progress of a great many countries, 
directly or indirectly controlled by 
England. Ireland, India, Egypt, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, China, and other countries 
as separate entities will have better 
opportunities to form a real League to 
destroy militarism and imperialism and 
establish peace than remaining in a 
bondage of forced cooperation. 

If the people of the world have come 
to the stage when adjustment of relation- 
ship must be made in such a way as will 
lead to peace and harmony, the question 
naturally arises why the world must suffer 
for j>erpetuation of imperialism of forty 
millions. 


Exorcizing the War Fetich 

By PKRCY WillTKING 


The preservation of peace in the world 
could be achieved with astonishing ease, 
or will remain intolerably difficult, depend- 
ing on whether that priceless quality known 
as common sense is allowed to come into 
play or not — on whether the great nations 
will act as sensible human individuals would 
act in circumstances similar to those in 
which the nations now find themselves, or 
whether they will remain hypnotized by 
the obsessions that have caused the amazing 
follies in which history abounds. 

The obvious is what is geneially lost 
sight of, and the more obvious it is, the 
more effectually is it neglected. The idea 
of using merely an ordinary amount of 
ordinary common sense sounds very com- 
monplace. People often take long, round 
about paths, ignoring the short-cut at 
their feet. Commonplace platitudes, trite 
though they may seem, are the quintes- 
sence of the wisdom of the ages, very 
often ; and as such are difficult to improve 
upon. St* one who reiterates diem is in 


quite good company. Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of the greatest figures of this or any 
other era, was accused of speaking plati- 
tudes. He did, and to such good purpose 
that he aroused his countrymen and 
countrywomen from a moral lethargy to 
a national consciousness and virility the 
effect of which has left an abiding imprint 
on their history, and the benefit of which 
is incalculable. „ 

In discussing keeping the peace, can we 
assume the postulate that the peoples of 
the world really desire peace, or not? 
That is a highly important point. Norman 
Angell, in his “ The Great Illusion,” 
assumed that the nations of the world had 
arrived at such a state of civilized con- 
sciousness that they actually did not 
want war, if only for 'selfish reasons. His 
reasoning w£s sound in theory ; but the 
event proved thAt the world needed a 
practical lesson — or demonstration, as it 
were. The lesson has been administered 
— self-administered — in a most salutary 
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fashion ; but it remains to be seen whether 
it has really been taken to heart. 

The answer largely hangs upon ideals 
and their interpretation, or self-interest, or 
infrangible circumstances, or a combination 
of these things. In ancient times, many 
peoples and tribes, usually led by ambitious 
men, depended for their place in their 
world as they saw it, and sometimes for 
their very existence, on the successful 
waging of war. Some peoples believe 
that their felicity in the next world, as 
they conceive it, depends on dying fight- 
ing. The Teutonic peoples — before the 
world war at all events — contained a strong 
cult whose article of faith was that war 
at certain intervals is necessary for the 
national well-being. That is closely akin 
to the notion prevalent among occidental 
surgeons, not so very long ago, that blood- 
letting was the remedy for all physical 
ills. In the eye of the historian, however, 
times change quickly: and surgical or 
sociological expedients that arc today 
looked upon as ideal may quite possibly be 
scoffed at a generation hence, as barbarous. 

In feudal days, in Europe as in Japan, 
gentlemen were knights or samurai who 
walked the earth armed witli weapons 
which they did not hesitate to use to 
a^ert their preconceived ideas of chivalry, 
honor, or what not. The main tendency 
of civilization, however, lias been for the 
reign of law to supersede the assertion, by 
personal or national violence, of individual 
rights. The niajority of civilized nations 
in these days regard peace as an ideal, to 
be attained iC possible. 

Human nature is immutable, but its 
manifestations change with the passage of 
time. 

Unquestionably the untold sacrifices of 
the great war have caused an indescriba- 
ble longing for peace to sweep over the 
world. Yet, m opposition to that wave 
of war-weariness, there »is an unmistake- 
•able, sinister under-current, urging to more 
strife, which, if allowed to swell in volume, 
will eventually plunge the world into war 


again. 

History will convict the nations of 
Europe, as a whole, of almost incredible 
insanity in settling their international dif- 
ferences by a war the evil effects of which, 
the agonies, and their memories, will not 
disappear for generations to come, instead 
of by calm negotiations, guided by com- 
mon sense. 

, Some of the advocates of war look for 
trade advantages ; others, apologists, 
declare trade rivalry is the prime cause of 
war. The inevitable result of war is to 
impoverish either victor or vanquished, 
and in the wake of the recent great 
struggle both sides find themselves close 
to exhaustion. This does not lead to trade 
advantages, because usually the combatants 
mutually were their own best customers, 
and it naturally follows that if one or 
both sides are impoverished, it or they 
cannot be very profitable customers. Thus 
docs war defeat one of its ostensible objects. 

The claim is made also that war makes 
a nation sturdy. That is an idea difficult 
to fathom, because the finest manhood, 
the splendidcst intellects, are ruthlessly 
sacrificed, and prevented from or Iiandicap- 
ped in becoming the fathers of the suc- 
ceeding generation. France today, indomi- 
table and glorious but under-populated, 
stands in dread of Germany's more numer- 
ous millions — sufficient proof of the suicidal 
effects of Napoleon's pyrrliic victories. 

Germany, with France, Spain and others 
before her, has found tliat war entered on 
to satisfy the personal ambitions of rulers 
is fraught with catastrophe. 

The one valid excuse for war, generally 
speaking, lias been to afford the lesson of 
the utter absurdity of war. But the pupils 
have been rather dull. 

What arc the sinister influences working 
behind the scenes to defeat the aching 
longing for peace? Arc they the arma- 
ment and munition makers ? Unscrupulous 
political schemers ? Or Bolshevik pro- 
pagandists ? Or some superhuman agency 
or society of which we read sometimes in 
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fantastic novels ? Or Satan and his devils 
whom the religions of many lands have 
clothed with power to confound men? 

Some of the underlying causes of war 
are misunderstandings, distrust, suspicion, 
dislike, and finally open hatred. One of 
the necessities in dealing with any dispute 
or conflict of interests is that each side 
should give the other " the benefit of 
doubt 99 ; that is, if there is doubt as to^ 
the motives actuating the other party, 
good motives should be imputed, rather 
tlian necessarily bad motives ; and good 
and fair intentions assumed, rather than 
the opposite. This is true of individuals, 
and it holds good in the case of nations. 

Taking it for granted, when the actions 
or attitude of another party are not under- 
stood or appreciated, or the motive for 
which is not clear, or which run contrary 
to presupposed ideas or customs, that they 
are bad or that the presumption is that 
they are bad, is sure to lead to dislike 
and enmity on both sides. 

This morbid presumption is the seed of 
half of the troubles of the world. The 
idea that the “ other fellow 99 is going to 
do something against you, behind your 
back, is an obsession that is the banc of 
human life. I have seen it make otherwise 
worthy men and women miserable and the 
cause of disturbance, agitation, and unhap- 
piness to both themselves and others. It 
is a line of thought, which, if persisted in 
nationally, is bound to lead to disaster. 
Agitators who foster it are traitors both 
to their own countries and to mankind. 

“ Give and take,” “ live, and let live,” 
a spirit of compromise, sincere desire to 
discover and understand the other’s point 
of view, — these are the only policies that 
permit friendly intercourse among either 
individuals or nations. It is impossible, in 
this world, to expect too much sacrifice. 
If a man wants something the other man 
has, he must be prepared to give him fair 
value for it, — if indeed he is willing to 
part with it. 

Nov^ what is common sense about keep- 


ing peace? 

The peoples of all civilized countries 
have agreed, for the purpose of their own 
internal administration, to establish, first, 
laws which they endeavor to base on the 
dictates of common sense; and secondly, 
to submit to these laws as administered 
by impartial courts, agreeing to fully sustain 
the latter in their power and integrity. In 
this way, peace is kept; sometimes with 
injustice to individuals, it is true : but there 
is fault in 'everything human. The dis- 
advantages have been infinitesimal compared 
with the advantages derived by the people 
as national entities. 

Disputes inevitably occur between 
nations, as between individuals, and gener- 
ally over causes that are almost identical. 
It is only common sense that they should 
be adjudicated in the same way. The 
league of Nations, which, thanks to the 
stubborn foresight of President Wilson came 
into being through its incorporation in 
the treaties of peace closing the great 
war, has provided for an international 
court of justice. The great nations owe 
it to themselves and to humanity in general 
to establish it with learned and impartial 
judges, thereafter holding it in inviolable 
respect — thereby enabling it to maintain 
its virtue and its self-respect — and cheer- 
fully submitting to its decrees. 

The main objection heretofore advanced 
against giving an international court 
supreme power to adjudicate all disputes 
lias been that powerful nations refused to 
submit to such a tribunal what they called 
matters of 11 national honor*.” In interna- ‘ 
tional courts it is precisely questions of 
honor which they are frequently called on 
to decide. The strongest fist, or gun, 
does not prove where honor lies; but an 
impartial inquiry by clear-minded men into 
the rights and merits of a g dispute docs do ' 
so. • 

There can be , no bona fide objection, 
except selfishness, against international 
disputes being settled in this way. Nations 
must decide for themselves, in questioning 
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whether to invest an international court 
with supreme power, whether they are 
better able to bear the sacrifices of blood 
and treasure caused by a war, or to 
submit to an adverse decision of such a 
court, which would confer the blessings of 
peace. There could be no humiliation in 
the latter course as it would be an even- 
tuality faced by all nations alike. If a 
nation refuses to allow an international^ 
dispute to which it is a party to be 
investigated and the facts made public, by 
a body of impartial men, it convicts 
itself of knowing the unrighteousness of 
its contention. 

There must be means to prevent indi- 
vidual nations from defying the decrees of 
an international court and the latter's 
awards must in some way be enforced. 

In civilized countries, private citizens 
arc not permitted to carry arms for the 
purpose of taking the law into their own 
hands, except with good cause in emer- 
gencies, to be proven later; and it follows 
that Aeithcr should nations do so. Thus 
wholesale disarmament is a vital necessity. 

The great nations should agree among 
themselves to curtail their own armament 
and to persuade, if possible — or compel, 
if necessary — the smaller nations to follow 
their example. That would release for 
the practical benefit of mankind the mental 
and physical resources of armies of men 
and mountains of treasure and material 
now going to waste in warships and mili- 
tary equipment. Disarmament would re- 
move the nervous temptation, humanly 
natural, to use arms when they arc too 
ready to hand. 

The old slogan, 11 in time of peace pre- 
pare for war ” lias been the curse of 
mankind. That it is a fatuous absurdity 
has been proved by the practical test of 
a century by the United States and Canada. 
Thanks to theVoresight of the British and 
United States governments and the com- 
mon sense of the Americans and Canadians, 
their boundary has been undefended by 
warships or armies. Various disputes have 


arisen, but they have been settled by 
arbitration, the loser acquiescing with good 
grace. There is, probably, more real good 
feeling and solid mutual respect between 
Americans and Canadians than any other 
two nations on the face of the earth. 
Yet, who can contemplate without horror 
the disasters that might well have occur- 
red had that frontier, thousands of miles 
long, bristled with guns and bayonets? 

To enforce the decisions of an interna- 
tional court two mains could be employed, 
— commercial coercion, and an internation- 
al police force. It seems that both would 
be necessary and effective, though perhaps 
under different circumstances. If the 
nations would agree to boycott commercial • 
ly any nation defying the court's decrees, 
cutting off from it all commercial and 
diplomatic relations, stopping all imports 
and exports and all credit, probably it 
would speedily be brought to reason. As 
police arc necessary to deal with law- 
breakers in the internal administration of 
countries, so would an international police 
force seem necessary to guard against 
nations that might be reckless enough to 
defy commercial coercion. 

Much damage can be created in a com- 
munity by one man, if lie is clever enough, 
but eventually he is brought to a stand- 
still by the law and the machinery for 
enforcing it. Hitherto, one nation could 
set the world by the ears, and there has 
been no concerted power which automa- 
tically would put in motion forces strong 
enough to overpower the disturber. An 
effective police force is recognized as 
necessary and inevitable to carry out pro- 
tection for all, by the vast majority of 
law-abiding citizens of nations, and the 
nations should do likewise internationally. 

A grave mistake in international dealings 
is secrecy. It breeds suspicions as few 
other things can do. People have a right 
to know how their affairs arc being handled. 
Knowledge that these affairs are under 
negotiation but with the vital details with- 
held causes irritation. Secret diplomacy 
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is ah object of popular dislike, though it 
is still persisted in despite the disastrous 
effects so plainly demonstrated by many 
phases of the world war and its aftermath. 

Every nation must have an outlet for 
its energies, on the same principle that an 
engine boiler must be fitted with a safety 
valve, or it may explode. Those who try 
to thwart a nation’s legitimate expansion 
are inviting dire trouble for themselves, as 
the missiles of an explosion are quite 
impartial as to whom they hit. Not only 
is the principle of self-preservation involved, 
but it is actually advantageous to nations 
to help advance the prosperity of their 
fellow nations, as the greater prosperity 
exists the more can they all participate 
in it. A prosperous nation is a good 
customer. To suppose that there is not 
room enough for all is a fallacy that lies 


at the root of much international jealousy. 
If a field for trade is worth while paying 
attention to at all, the more legitimate 
competition there is in it the more it is 
susceptible of development by all. 

As with men, so with nations. No one 
man or small minority,, can, unaided, 
maintain order in a country, neither can 
one nation alone maintain peace in the 
world. Such things can be done only by 
the consent, and mutual support, of the 
majority. Each citizen can, however, as 
a unit, conduct himself so that his influence 
is for good, and the influence of one good 
unit, has a surprising effect, often manifested 
in ways and places little anticipated. 
Similarly, each nation can, if it is so 
disposed, spread its influence for good, by 
treating others as it would like to be 
treated itself. 


Japan and Dangerous Thoughts 

By HKIKICI II OOAWA, 

President of the Census Bureau and Manager of the Seiyukai Party. 


It is said that sections of the Japanese 
people are surcharged with dangerous 
thoughts ; but is Japan a fit soil in which 
dangerous thoughts can readily take root ? 
An emphatic negative is my reply. 

By dangerous thoughts, I mean anar- 
chism, communism, and social democracy, 
which curse or negate the governing power 
of the ruler, private ownership, the present 
State, and the present fabric of society. 
These thoughts have been in evidence in 
European countries from ancient times. 
They were also included in doctrines ad- 
vocated by some ancient Chinese scholars. 
It is true that there were some scholars 
in this country who discussed or introduced 
them for their love of novelty. But they 
were limited to a mere fraction of the 
people, the nation in general taking no 
interest whatever in them. 


The great European war has much 
affected this country, both materially and 
morally. Especially serious lias been Jthe 
upheaval that has taken place in the 
economic world. The feeling of unrest 
thus created has been accentuated by the 
proletarian dictatorship which has been set 
up in Russia by Lenin and his adherents, 
after the collapse of the Romanoff dy- 
nasty, as well as by the aggravated labor 
agitation which is gaining in strength in 
European and American countries. 

At this critical moment, some reckless 
literati have begun to introduce radical 
sentiments and thoughts from abroad so 
as to appeal to the masses, by making 
literal translations of the works of ultra- 
radicalists in Russia and other countries. 
In consequence, some scholars have been 
punished on the charge of advocating the 
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theory of Kropatkin which negates the are the products of particular conditions 
government. Thus dangerous radicalism, and national characteristics. German en- 
a menace to society, has come to attract virontnents gave rise to Marxism; while 
the attention of the public; while a ten- Russian surroundings gave birth to Kro- 
dency has set in adding to the feeling of patkinism. These doctrines appeared in 
unrest. reaction to the phenomenal progress of 

Therefore, the fear has arisen that the material civilisation during the nineteenth 
labor disputes which have recurred so often century and the consequent inequalities in 
in the past two or three years may be power and wealth into which society was 
the ominous precursor of ultra-radicalism^ plunged. The personal environments of 


in tins country. But it is liardly neces- 
sary to say that this is a purely superficial 
view. If we take the trouble to study the 
matter carefully, we shall soon sec that 
the majority of the strike movements in 
Japan are based not so much on ultra- 
radicalism, as upon a transient reaction. 
There may be some radical elements in 
the labor camp, but they arc limited in 
their following as well as in their influence. 
Nor are they obsessed with any theory of 
a dangerous nature. 

In my opinion, the Japanese arc too 
different in national characteristics from 
the Eurojjean and the American nations 
to accept the so-called dangerous thoughts. 
The majority of the strikes in this coun- 
try have been started by demagogues who 
have instigated the laborers, already ex- 
cited by the great war and its aftermath, 
resorting, as they do, to any means to 
make themselves notorious. This accounts 
for the fact that with the settlement of 
economic conditions the laborers have 
gradually become less agitated, and have 
come to consider the labor question in the 
light of an economic issue or the question 
of how to live. As regards radical and 
dangerous thoughts, there are but few 
who advocate them for their own sake. 
It is true that there are some, but they 
usually give up their apostlcship of radical- 
ism in the course of time. Those who 
blindly follow them clo so out of curiosity, 
and not through any settfed purpose. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to take a pes- 
simistic view of the situation. 

In considering this subject, it must be 
remembered that all theories and doctrines 


Marx and Kropatkin gave the finishing 
touch to their theories. 

Russian Nihilism which aims at destruc- 
tion alone, without regard to construction, 
was evolved out of the social conditions 
peculiar to Russia. It was brought into 
being in reaction to the relentless tyranny 
of the Russian rulers and bureaucrats. 
There was not only a political gap, but 
a great breach between the upper and 
lower grades of society in Russia. The 
vast territory was inhabited by various 
races who had their own languages, 
customs and manners, all different from 
one another, there being no national unity 
anil solidarity. The majority of the moujiks 
were illiterate, and the laborers were 
subjected to cruel and inhuman exploitation, 
hardly being able to get the bare necessities 
of life; whereas the rich anil aristocratic 
classes were given to all sorts of luxury 
and extravagance, utterly unconcerned with 
the afflictions of their own fellow country- 
men. This is the reason why destructive 
radicalism came to the surface against the 
ruling, the aristocratic and the rich clas- 
ses, for the purpose of levelling all political 
and social barriers so as to fill up the 
chasms, both political and social. When 
we remember in what condition Russia 
was, it is no wonder that the forces of 
destruction triumphed and that Lenin and 
his adherents succeeded in grasping power, 
by appealing to the people who had becii 
so keenly suffering from the war's devasta- 
tion, and increasing and unredressed wrongs 
and grievances. 

If we imitate the famous Chinese his- 
torian, therefore, we may say that the old 
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Russian regime, the aristocracy and the 
millionaires, served to establish the Soviet 
Government. 

Subjected to scientific analysis, the theory 
of Kropatkin docs not hold water, filled, 
as it is, with inconsistencies and lacunae. 
It could not be translated into action on 
tills earth until and unless human nature 
undergoes a radical change. That it has 
been given a warm reception by sections 
of the peoples is entirely due to the fact 
that they detested despotism and wished 
for the immediate destruction of the exist- 
ing state of things. 

As for the doctrine of Lenin, it may 
exist as a dogma, but it lias no feasibility 
whatever; as is eloquently demonstrated 
by the fact that Lenin himself has betrayed 
his own principles and resorts to despotism. 
In short, Leninism has temporarily flour- 
ished under a benevolent sun in Russia, 
which has soil peculiarly favorable for its 
taking root. No one can tell whether 
Lenin and his followers will not maintain 
tlicir position permanently; but if they do 
so, there is no denying that it mast be 
by conducting their administration along 
lines other than those laid down by their 
own dogma. 

Soviet propaganda is vigorously carried 
on in England, France, and Germany. And 
yet they have not turned red. Why ? In 
those European countries, extreme material- 
ism holds sway and extreme individualism 
flourishes, thus providing excellent op- 
portunities for the propagation of Bolshe- 
vism. But they arc not affected by 
Bolshevism like Russia. This is due to 
the fact that the peoples in those countries 
are literate and intelligent enough to be 
immune from Bolshevism. Their social 
organisation is much better than that in 
Russia; the education of their peoples is 
higher and more advanced ; their moral 
sense also is more advanced. 

Take the revolution in France, for in- 
stance. It affected various countries more 
or less, according to conditions in the 
individual countries. But none suffered 


from it so severely as Russia where the 
dreadful Nihilists came into being, simply 
owing to the French revolution. 

Now in this country, the Japanese have 
regarded the Imperial family, unbroken in 
lineage, as the center of their national life. 
All the Emperors have never oppressed 
the people for the furtherance ,of their 
personal interests, but on the contrary, they 
"have conducted the administration for the 
sake of the people, their sole concern 
being to promote the popular welfare. The 
people, therefore, have been unswerving in 
their devotion and loyalty to the Imperial 
Family, upon which they liave based their 
national morals and unity. Thus unified 
anti linked together in solidarity, they 
have been successful in preserving their 
country, so successful indeed, that the 
country has not been subjected to a single 
foreign invasion since its foundation. They 
have one language, one form of customs 
and manners, one sentiment, and one mode 
of living; while at the same time,, they 
arc inspired by one traditional spirit held 
in common. Their moral common sense 
is utterly different from that of the Euro- 
pean and American peoples. Indeed the 
salient feature of the Jajxmesc nationality 
is love and kindness, which is the basic 
principle of their every action and move- 
ment thus stimulating the development of 
the sense of equality and philanthropy. 

It }s true that there were rigid class 
barriers in feudal times in. this country; 
but even then, the people were spared the 
class strife which marked the relations 
between the aristocracy and the masses 
in European countries. Not only that, but 
the people in general were given equal 
opportunity for living and led a peaceful 
and harmonious life, their basic conviction 
being equality amongst themselves, an idea 
derived from the fafct that they came 
down from c onc and the same common 
stock. This is the reason why the Res- 
toration of 1868 was effected so easily, 
and also why the feudal system was done 
away with so easily, and again why 
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equality was established so easily among Lenin, or Guild Socialism, so as to adopt 
the people, sweeping away the privileged and adapt their good points, by way of 
classes. All this was carried out without making them contribute to the progress 
any hitch, thanks to the fact that the and advancement of our civilisation and 
Japanese people arc united in the national society. But nothing could be more 
thought which is centered in the Imperial fallacious, more fatal, than to transplant 
Family. If this is not known to foreign these doctrines, as they arc, into this 
historians, it is of no avail for them to country, without taking into consideration 
try to discover the reason why such a the conditions peculiar to Japan. If they 
fruitful reform was carried out so peacefully ywerc transplanted, they would never bear 


and so easily. Thus it will be seen that 
love and kindness, as well as equality, 
reign supreme in Japan. I Tow then, could 
radicalism force its way into and take root 
in this country? 

The various European countries arc now 
in the throes of disorder consequent upon 
the great war, their peoples suffering ex- 
treme afflictions. It is true tliat Japan 
was one of the belligerents, but she 
escaped, fortunately, unscathed by the war. 
Is there, then, any necessity for us to 
plunge, helter-skelter, into their confusion 
and disorder? Those who deceive their 
own conscience and try to mislead the 
people in general into radicalism, must 
give a definite reply to this question. 

It will not do for us to allow ourselves 
to be led astray by visionary schemes, nor 
to g|ve ourselves up to the blind admira- 
tion of things foreign to the detriment of 
things of home that are dear to us. Our 
attitude toward the question should be to 
strive to find a solution, fair and square, 
sound and sane v by guiding ourselves with 
lofty aspirations reinforced by common 
sense enabling us to understand the thought 
tendency in the world. 

The trend of the times is to draw closer 
and closer the international bonds binding 
the various nations to one another. There- 
fore, we must be in touch with the world 
tendency and grudge no pains in bridging 
over any breaches which may be • found 
in our own country, always bearing in 
mind that a new remedy must be applied 
* to a new disease. With this in view, we 
are ready to study and scrutinise the 
doctrines of Kropatkin, Marx, Russels, and 


the same fruit, since the atmosphere in 
this country is utterly different from that 
in Russia, and other European countries. 

In ancient times, when Buddhism and 
Confucianism were introduced, they were 
adapted to the conditions peculiar to this 
country, and thoroughly Japanised. It is 
beyond our conception, therefore, that the 
new thoughts of Europe should take the 
contrary course in this country and succeed 
in Europeanising Japan. The Japanese peo- 
ple have been adapting, not adopting, 
foreign thoughts and institutions since 
they came into contact with the outside 
world. In the case of the new thoughts 
of Europe, as in the others, they will 
succeed in digesting and adapting them to 
the conditions peculiar to their country 
and to their national characteristics. This 
is the reason why I do not tike any 
pessimistic view of the so-called dissemina- 
tion of dangerous thoughts in this country. 

Fujiti Toko, a great Chinese scholar, 
shortly before the Restoration in this 
country, emphasised the necessity of re- 
garding the various nations in the world, 
as an international family, after referring 
to the fact tliat the Japanese nation had 
succeeded in importing, digesting, and 
adapting foreign civilisation so as to make 
it contribute to the development of the 
culture of this country. Yokoye Shonan, 
his contemporary, and no less distinguish- 
ed a scholar said : “ Wc can not be 

satisfied with a strong army. Nor can we 
be satisfied with a rich country. What 
we aspire to and wish for is to make 
justice reign supreme in the world." Indeed, 
tliesc two scholars gave felicitous expres- 
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sion to the national aspirations of this 
country. 

In short, the world is now enveloped 
in various dangerous thoughts, not except- 
ing Japan, where, too, radicalism is being 
studied by some scholars and certain sec- 
tions of die people. But the Japanese, as 
a whole, arc averse to Bolshevism and 
revolutionism as weil as to Capitalistic 
Imperialism, regarding it as their mission, 
to contribute to the welfare of humanity, 


by creating and fostering a new civilisation 
with their old culture as the nucleus and 
with additions from other civilisations 
which will be thoroughly digested and 
adapted. 

In closing, let me add that by danger- 
ous thoughts I mean not only anarchism, 
communism, social democracy, and Bolshe- 
vist revolutionism, but also militarism, 
.aggressivism, and capitalistic aggressivism. 


THe National Constitution of Japan 

By Dr. IIidejiro Nagata, 

Deputy Mayor of Tokyo and Member of the House of l’cers. 

(This article sl&oiilJ l« read in conjunction with the article “ Democracy and 
Despotism ,f by tlic same author published in our last issue. — Iul. A.R.) 


As provided in the Constitution, Japan 
is a monarchy, whose sovereignty rests in 
the Emperor. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to mention that the Constitution 
has only made a written law of the fact 
that, for the past three thousand years 
since the Empire was founded, the sove- 
reignty of the country has rested in the 
Emperor. 

According to Japanese mythology, the 
God Izanagi and the Goddess Izanami 
searched the dark seas with their halberd 
and created first Onokorojima Island and 
then Oyashima, the main islands. When 
the God Niniginomikoto, the grand son 
of Amaterasu Omikatni, was sent to this 
country to govern it, the Sun Goddess said 
to him: 

“ Ashiharano Chiioakino Mizuhonokuni 
(Japan) is a country where my offspring 
shall reign. Therefore go and rule it. 
The Imperial Throne shall be coeval with 
heaven and earth in prosperity.” 

The origin of this country is thus old 
and mythical, and enshrouded in traditions, 
at once august and interesting. Indeed wc 
can not help feeling reverence and pride 
toward% those traditions. 


There are people who take superficial 
views and denounce those traditions as 
false and express their doubts as to where 
was the Takamaga-liara, the abode of the 
Imperial ancestors. It must be remember- 
ed that a myth is always a myth, and 
further that the myth is interesting because 
it is beyond comprehension for those latter 
day people whose heads are muddled. 
Now let us have a peep into the myths 
of foreign countries. 

The first Emperor of China had twelve 
brothers, all of whom, so says Chinese 
mythology, were 1 8,000 years old. The 
second emperor too had a dozen brothers, 
each of whom also were 18,000 years old. 
The third emperor had nine' brothers, all 
of whom lived through 150 generations. 
Therefore, the first three emperors of China 
lived through 45,600 years in all. Besides 
they were assisted by two demigods, one 
with a man's head and a snake’s body; 
while the other had ail oxjs head and a 
man’s body.' 

In Egypt, the *first king was Pliallo, the 
son of the sun god; while the famous 
sphinx was an image of him with a prince’s 
head and a lion’s body. The origin of 
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Rome also is shrouded in mythical tradi- thology also must be interpreted ‘ in a 
tions, Romulus and Remus were twins spirit to appreciate flowers, instead of 
who were thrown away in a basket on struggling for bread, 
the river Tiber. But somebody picked up The mythology about the foundation of 
the basket and placed the unfortunate the Japanese Empire, therefore, may be 
twins on the river bank; when a she- wolf interpreted in the light that it shows the 
came and took them away to her den, foundation of the Empire long, long before 
where they* were brought up on her milk, history and also that it demonstrates the 
When the twins grew up, they laid the devotion and attachment of the Japanese 
foundations of Rome. Indeed it was .people to the Imperial family, from time 


Romulus who constructed a castle on the 
river Tiber, which was named Rome after 
his own name. This was the origin of 
the famous Rome. Critical persons may 
doubt that the age of the first Emperor 
of China was 18,000 years, on the ground 
that there could have been no calendar 
nor any accurate method of calculation, 
in such early times in China. Again they 
may discredit the stories that there were 
. such demigods as those with a man’s head 
and a snake’s body, or with an ox’s head 
and a lion’s body. Nor may they believe 
that Romulus and Remus, the founders of 
Rome,' were suckled by a she-wolf. It 
indeed excites pity that they are not 
imaginative and sentimental enough to 
understand the mythical and literary side 
of the history of the world. Dry and 
dull would become life, if we try to see 
everything in the world in the light of 
reason alone. Therefore, we must some- 
times temper our judgment and reasoning 
with the sentimental element. Man will 
never be begotten of chemistry and physics. 
Now can a child be brought up on right 
and obligation. Likewise love will never 
be brought into being by legal principles 
and theoretical reasofiing alone. 

If we care to understand mythology, 
we must assume an attitude, not critical, 
but sympathetic and considerate. Maho- 
met, the founder of Islariism, once said: 
f< If I had a couple of loaves of bread I 
would sell one of them and buy a bunch 
of hyacinth to. console •my soul.” We 
•must not be engrossed with the question 
of bread, but must be possessed of an 
attitude to appreciate flowers. Now my- 


immemorial, as the head of their national 
family. 

When Galileo, the celebrated Italian 
astronomer, advocated the revolution of 
the earth round the sun, amplifying the 
theory of Copernicus, he was the object 
of the indignation of the Christians, who 
regarded his new theory as the worst 
blasphemy ever made against God. As 
mentioned in the Scripture, they contended 
that God created heaven and earth first, 
and then made the sun for illuminating 
i the earth by day, and the moon for 
lighting the earth by night. Now, Galileo 
tried to oppose this Scriptural interpreta- 
tion of the creation of the Universe. 
Therefore, they condemned him as a 
heretic, and had him thrown into jail. 
When we take a disinterested and fair 
view of the matter, we can not sympathise 
with the attitude of the Christians, which 
was anything but equitable. It must be 
remembered that Christianity could never 
be affected by the theory of Galileo, still 
less destroyed by it, because Christianity 
was not based upon astronomy, but on the 
contrary on spirituality. Likewise, if we 
force others to interpret and recognise the 
myths literally, we shall follow in the 
footsteps of those old Christians. On the 
other hand, those who want to have 
mythology negated absolutely may be 
likened to those who jump to the conclu- 
sion that the revolution of the earth would 
destroy Christianity. Neither of them are 
treading a sane and sound path. We have 
only to give due respect to the myths as 
such, and hand them down to posterity. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
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the foundation of the Japanese Empire is 
at once old and firm. For the past three 
thousand years since the foundation of the 
Empire, all the emperors, more than one 
hundred and twenty in number, have im- 
planted their virtues deeply and firmly; 
while the people have been united in 
heightening the beauty thereof. This 
hearty cooperation between ruler and ruled 
is the essence of the nationality of tlu^ 
Japanese people. It is my conviction tliat 
the nationality of the Japanese has been 
fostered by their firm belief in the Imperial 
family as the head of their national family 
as ivell as by the unbroken line of their 
emperors. I will now discuss these points 
below. 

(1) The Imperial House as the 
Head of the National 
Family. 

The Japanese people regard the Imperial 
House as the head of their national family, 
all the members of which they believe to 
be the offspring of Niniginomikoto, the 
grand son of Amaterasu Omikami, the 
sun goddess, who came to this country at 
her command. Therefore, wc Japanese 
have no need of our own pedigrees, because 
we believe we are all descendants of Ama- 
terasu Omikaini, the sun goddess. There- 
fore, the Imperial family is our kith and 
kin, as it were. It is the head of our 
national family. This is at once the 
national tradition and conviction which 
have been handed down from our fore- 
fathers. This conviction is the basic 
principle of our unswerving devotion and 
attachment to the Imperial family, the 
relations between the Im{>erial family and 
the nation being those between lord and 
servant on the one hand from the view- 
point of duty and on the other, those 
between father and son from the viewpoint 
of affection. Not only does the Eiqperor 
regard his people as his children, but 
furthermore the people think His Majesty 
to be their father. In this connection, I 
can set but remember with an intense 


feeling of pleasure the devotion and 
attachment of the people toward the 
Imperial family manifested on the occasion 
of the dedication of the Meiji Shrine 
which was constructed in honour of the 
late Emperor Meiji. 

With regard, however,- to the fact that 
the Imperial family is the head of the 
national family of this country, we must 
bear in mind the following points: 

(i) In the first place, a question Is 
often heard: “Are the Japanese a homo- 
genous race ? 99 Concerning this question, 
I have never consulted ethnologists, nor 
have I any intention to do so. Recently 
I have had occasion to read McGovern’s 
“ Modern Japan,” in which he writes to 
the effect that the Japanese are not a 
homogenous race as they suppose, but on 
the contrary they are composed of five 
races, that is, the Kumasos, the Ainus, 
the Mongolians who arc the so-called Izu- 
rno race, the Chinese immigrants, and the 
Malayans, who are the so-called Yamato 
race. His theory may be right. ' In our 
history, we are acquainted with the Kuma- 
sos, who had much to do with our 
ancestors. On the other hand, there still 
remain a few Ainus in Hokkaido. Again 
the 11 divine history ” of this country shows 
that Emperor Jimmu dispatched Take 
Mikazuchi-no-mikoto and F utsunushi-no- 
mikoto to Izumo so as to persuade Okuni- 
nushi-no-mikoto to swear allegiance to the 
Emperor, testifying to the existence of 
the Izumo race before the advent of the 
grandson of the sun goddess, Amaterasu 
Omikami. It is also possible that there 
may have been Chinese and Korean im- 
migrants in this country. Then it may be 
feared that the Japanese are not a homo- 
genous race, challenging the idea that the 
Imperial family is the head of the national 
family of the Japanese people. 

My answer to this query is quite simple. 
The devotion and attachment to the Im- 
perial family is our national spirit, which 
animates and inspires all our actions and 
movements. Therefore we can assimilate 
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with this basic spirit all those who come 
to join our national life. Whether the 
Japanese nation may be composed of half 
a do2en races, there is no inconvenience 
from it, since all of them have sworn 
their allegiance to the Imperial family, and 
have been assimilated by the Yamato 
race. The study of the races which com- 
pose the Japanese nation may be left to 
the anthropologists and ethnologists. Suf- 
fice it to mention, however, tliat we are 
under the firm conviction that of whatever 
races the Japanese people may be com- 
posed, they were all conquered by the 
Yamato race in ancient times and since 
then they have been assimilated by the 
latter, indeed so much so that they have 
used the same language, the same customs 
and manners as those of the latter for 
the past three thousand years. If you are 
inclined to test the perfection of the as- 
similation which lias been going on for 
these thirty centuries, you may ask any 
Jajiane.se : “ Arc you a Kumaso or an 

Izumo?” And you will find him dumb- 
founded, failing to understand your ques- 
tion. If this is not convincing jiroof that 
the so-called five races which are said to 
compose the Japanese nation are perfectly 
assimilated, what is it ? This is the reason 
why T think that the Japanese are a 
homogenous race. Even conceding for 
argument’s sake that they are composed 
of different races, there is no need of 
investigating their pedigrees, nor is it 
possible to do Iso; since the assimilation 
work lias been going on for three thousand 
years so thoroughly that there is nothing 
lacking of the characteristics of one 
homogenous race. This fact alone is 
sufficient for practical purposes. All now 
are unswervingly devoted and attached to 
the head of their national family, the 
Imperial House. Therefore, further in- 
vestigation on this point is unnecessary. 

The national spirit of Britain is fbcussed 
«on self-government and independence. It 
is true that Britain is divided into England, 
.Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and it is also 


true that the British people are not all 
lawabiding persons, sonic of them being 
robbers and cheats. And yet this fact 
does not aftect the national spirit of Britain, 
tliat is, their self-government and indepen- 
dence. 

Again of the total of over one hundred 
million Americans, there are only fifty or 
sixty million Anglo-Saxons, the rest being 
composed of ten million negroes, and so- 
called hyphenated Americans. Besides 
they launch anti-Japanese movements, and 
some of them indulge in lynching. And 
yet their national spirit is freedom, which 
is not affected by the heterogeneity of 
their nation, nor by the anti-Japanese 
agitations or lynchings they carry on. 

Now national spirit is the basic principle 
of any particular nation. The national 
spirit of the Japanese is to regard the 
Imperial House as the head of their 
national family and to make it the nucleus 
of all their actions and movements. It is 
true that this spirit is based upon history 
and facts ; but none the less it is versatile 
and broad enough to inspire the foreign 
elements too. Nay, it is a spirit strong 
enough to assimilate all foreign elements. 

(2) In view of the fact that Japan has 
annexed Formosa, Saghalicn, and Korea 
in addition to Kwangtung province which 
is leased from China, it may be asked if 
the Koreans, the Formosans, and other 
subjects in those annexed regions will find 
it hard to regard the Imperial family as 
the main line of their common stock. 

In this connection, a certain educationist 
in Korea said to me : 

“ When the Korean students read the 
Rescript on Education and find the para- 
graph in it which reads that we should 
endeavour hard to add to the achievements 
of our forefathers, they ask whether this 
means that the Koreans also should en- 
deavor hard to gain independence as their 
ancestors did, to our great perplexity.” 

But I can not share the views of the 
educationist. The Imperial Rescript \vas 
issued in 1890. Therefore it was not intended 
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for application to Korea and Formosa, nor 
was it issued in anticipation of their an- 
nexation. In consequence, the late Emper- 
or Meiji who issued this famous Rescript 
did not mean that the ancestors of the 
Koreans and the Formosans were united 
in their devotion and loyalty to the Imperial 
family from generation to generation, nor 
did his Majesty signify that it would add 
to the achievements of their forefathers to 
show patriotism in case of emergency. 
Therefore, we should explain the Rescript 
on Education to the Koreans and the 
Formosans as follows: 

“ Such are the bonds binding the Imperial 
family and the Japanese proper. Now 
those new subjects in the annexed regions 
who have joined the national life of Japan 
will share in the parental kindness of the 
Imperial family. Therefore they should 


try to understand the spirit of the Japan- 
ese and should be devoted and attached 
to the Imperial family in due appreciation 
of the Imperial favor and solicitude.” 

This explanation will free the Korean 
educationists from being placed in any 
possible awkward light. The relations 
between the Japanese and the Koreans 
may for some time resemble those between 
real and adopted children ; but this handi- 
cap too must be overcome by true love 
and sympathy. The national life is a 
large school, as it were. When a school 
is possessed of an excellent esprit dc corps, 
all students admitted into it are soon influ- 
enced by it. Just in the same manner, our 
national spirit which is centered in the 
Imperial family must be strong and influ- 
ential enough to inspire and assimilate the 
new members of the Japanese Empire. 

( To be continued ). 


England’s Educational Policy in India 

By An American. 


Ever since the American revolution of 
1 776, England has been a close student 
of all factors tending towards the form- 
ation of a national consciousness and a 
desire for freedom in her colonics. She 
early realized the value of education as 
such a factor, and the truth of the old 
saying u You shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” To this 
cause may be traced the present illiteracy 
and degradation of the masses in India; 
for England has never hesitated to follow 
consistently the course most serviceable to 
her own interests, no matter at what cost 
or pain to others. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, before 
the British were in control, there was a 
school in every village in India; education 
was free to the people: But with the 
coming of the English, and the substitution 
for iga^governmcnt, allowing a few 


thousand foreigners to run a country 
with a population of 315,000,000 all this 
was done way with. To-day there are 
no educational facilities whatever in four 
out of every five villages, and only ten 
men in a hundred and one woman in a 
hundred and fifty can read and write. 
Just how near the education of the people 
is to the heart of the government can be 
seen from the fact that while 6396 of the 
total expenditure in India is for the 
military, only 696 is for education. 

But the government, in order to 
maintain its absolute control over the 
country, needs an army of obedient 
servants; and these must be conscripted 
from the native population, as there arc 
comparatively very few English' in India. 
For this reason, and also as a blind for 
the rest of the world, education of a kind 
is given in number of government-controlled 
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colleges and universities, education which 
lias as its object the creation of a small 
class upon which the government can 
draw for its supply of submissive, efficient, 
minor employees. 

In these schools and colleges the Indian 
student is taught everything western 
and particularly everything English in 
great detail, especially English history, 
English geography and English manners. * 
He is taught exclusively in the English 
language almost from the very beginning. 
And no chance is ever lost to impress 
upon him the superiority of the Euro- 
peans. 

That education of this type for the few 
is a thorough expression of the British 
attitude on the subject, as given to the 
world time and again in the words of 
her great men and writings of her authors, 
has been amply shown. It was Lord 
Milner who said, “ A great crowd of 
scholars is not the thing to aim at, but 
rather the thorough training of a limited 
number.*' Others have written to like 
effect. And F. B. Fisher, an American, 
has to say of it, “ Even to-day thoughtful 
Britishers question the expediency of 
general elementary education, and they 
protest vehemently against making it free. 
If a child’s parents are not sufficiently 
interested in his education to pay for it 
the answer is, don't educate him." 

But the severest condemnation of the 
system now in existence is probably to 
be found in a government report which 
runs: “ The government is charged with 
neglect becaftse after sixty years of 
educational effort, only 6 % of the 
population is literate while under 496 of 
the total population is undergoing instruc- 
tion. It is charged on the other hand 
with having fostered education on wrong 
line and having ghten to those classes 
which welcomed instruction a system 
which is divorced frotn their needs, 
in being too purely literary, in admitting 
methods of unintelligent memorizing and 
of cramming, and in producing far in 


excess of the actual demands of Indian 
conditions a body of young men whose 
training prepared them only for govern- 
ment service or the practice of the law.** 
These charges arc tacitly admitted in the. 
report to be true. 

But more conclusive evidence even 
than this is the treatment accorded the 
bill brought up in the Viceroy's Legisla- 
tive Council in 1913. This was a bill 
providing for the establishment of free 
and compulsory education by local bodies. 
It met with vigorous opposition from the 
British government and for this reason 
was eventually shelved ; but not before 
the country had become alive to the 
situation. Shortly afterwards, the Bombay 
Legislative Council took the matter up 
and passed an act providing for the com- 
pulsory education of both sexes between 
the ages of six and eleven years. In 
answer to this, the government passed 
another act prohibiting any municipality 
from making education compulsory and 
permitting provision for free primary 
education only upon condition that the 
municipality meet one half the expenses 
thus incurred. This was of course intended 
as an effective economic check upon all 
local legislative bodies favoring popu- 
lar education in the future. 

In the Philippines, 5096 of the children 
were receiving schooling after sixteen 
years of American government. To-day, 
after one hundred and fifty years of 
British rule, India, instead of gaining 
educationally, has been forced to a far 
lower level than she occupied in the past. 
The excuse given by the British govern- 
ment is lack of funds. As a matter of 
fact, the annual revenue derived from the 
exorbitant land tax, the sale of opium 
(on which the government has a mono- 
poly), and the other sources from, which 
England exacts her heavy toll, would 
probably provide for the education of the 
people many times over. But one quarter 
of the annual revenue is remitted to 
England as “ Home Charges ,v according 
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to Romesh C. Dutt, the great economist; 
6396 of the total government expenditure 
in India is on the military; and the 
wonder is, not that there is a lack of 
funds for education, but that anything at # 
all remains with which to meet the real* 
needs of the nation after this tremendous 
drain on the resources of the country by 
an alien people and an alien army. 

This state of affairs is bound to exist 
until India gains her Independence. 
England knows only too well that 
knowledge breeds power and self- 
confidencc, and that it is an absolute 


essential to her supremacy in India that 
the people should be kept a helpless and 
inert mass, never once for a moment 
conscious of their power. 

Should they learn to think, the absolute 
control and ruthless exploitation of the 
country by a mere handful of outsiders 
would no longer be possible. 

It is exactly this power of thought 
which the national leaders are working 
clay and night to give the Indian people; 
and the day they succeed, India will be 
free. 


Three Men Who Died In Harness. 

Anollicr lines instances have recently been added to tlie list of those wlio 
sacrificed their lives to the cause of tlie public, in connection with the railway traffic. 
Tlie first occurred on Febuary 4, when a woman convict tried to commit suicide, by 
throwing herself before a passing train in Akabane Station. In order to save her, 
Constable Kanzahuro Kawajima who luul bjen cscoiting her jumped down 011 the 
track and was unfortunately killed by the train together with the woman convict. 

Tlie deceased constable luul liecn in the police service for a doz.cn years, distin- 
guishing himself with his unswerving devotion to his duties. He was honored by the 
Home Minister anil his funeral was h*ld with solemn services. 

Another inspiring instance occurred in Isczaki Station in Gumma Prefecture on the 
afterno m of March 5, when an old d.sif man tried to pass the crossing, being un- 
aware of the onrushing train. Seeing this, Mrs. Mine Ogawa, the gate keeper, tried 
to save the old man. No sooner, however, had the keeper stepped into tlie track to 
drag the deaf man out, the train cam; upon them, killing both the kcqjcr and the 
deaf man. Mrs. Mine Ogawa had been iii tlie railway service for no less Ilian fifteen 
years. Her husband was too a foreman of the railway coolies, but died eleven years 
ago. 

When this was reported to the Department of Railways, Mr. Motoda, the Minister 
of Railways sent liis representative to her bereaved family to express his condolence. 
At tlie same time, the railway authorities as well as the local people have offered 
contributions for her family. 

The Last instance, no less inspiring, took place on the evening of March 20 when 
a passenger train was derailed in a tunnel near Maoroslii Station on tlie Ganetsu'dmc, 
and destroyed by a fire which subsequently broke out in the ill-fated train. 

As tlie first half of the train had bjeu in tli; tunnel many pxssengeres in thos; 
compartments were killed and wounded. However, thanks to the self-sacrificing efforts 
of Mr. Tomoji Araki, the conductor, the loss, otherwise heavier, was minimised. 
T wice lie got into the dark tunnel and brought passengers from the burning train. 
For a third time, lie rushed into the tunnel to extricate more passengers, but he 
never came hack, evidently suffocated to death by smoke. Some time ago when a 
similar disaster occurred on the Sliinetsu line, he distinguished himself with his bravery 
and devotion to duties. ' ■, 

The deceased conductor had been in the railway service for more than fourteen 
yean. He was honored by the Department of Railways. 
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The Family System In Japan 

By Dagyo Ozawa. 


In no part of the world is the family 
system established so extensively and so 
firmly as in this country. This accounts 
for the fact that there is but little pauper- 
ism in Japan, there being practically no^ 
necessity for calling upon the legislature to 
pass a poor law to deal with a question 
which annoys so many other countries. 

It is true that the other countries in 
the Far East have their own family systems, 
but there is a wide difference between their 
systems and ours, in that the Japanese 
nation regards the Imperial family as the 
head of the national family, and further 
in that they worship their forefathers as 
deities or their family gods. Regardless 
of how many families ramify from one 
stock, they worship their common ancestors 
as their family deities. And the j^atriarch 
of the" family is the chief priest of the 
family deities. 

It was not until the reign of Emperor 
Tenchi (662-672) that the patriarch system 
came to be officially recognised in this 
country. History shows that the Emperor 
presented all the patriarchs each with a 
sword. This system was not created in 
the reign of the Emperor; but he gave 
official status to a system that had been 
in existence in this country from time 
immemorial. J AU the members of any 
family were jointly responsible, equally 
sharing in honors as in obligations. There- 
fore the family system has rendered no 
small service to the development of self- 
government among the people. As for the 
services in honor of the family deities, 
detailed 1 regulations were promulgated by 
Emperor Uda (889^898), providing that 
regular festivafs be held in their honor in 
February, April, and November every year. 
At present, the festivals are held twice a 
year, at the spring and autumn equinoxes. 

In almost every commune in Japan, there 


is a pioneer family, who was the first to 
settle there. Generally, the other members 
of the commune are either ramifications of 
the pioneer family or those who came to 
settle there with the consent of the pioneer 
family. In the latter case, it lias been 
obligatory on them to pay homage to the 
family deities of the commune, though 
they might not be their family gods. 

This also resulted in the cliange of the 
name of the family gods to that of tutelary 
deities, or " ubusuna kami.” Nowadays 
parents make it a rule to take their children 
when they are one hundred days old, to 
the shrines where the tutelary deities arc 
enshrined, in order to make the new 
members of the family pay their first 
homage to the tutelary deities; in other 
words, to make the children take oath to 
the gods that they will share equally in 
the honors as well as the obligations of 
the local commune thenceforward. 

It is true that the internecine strife which 
raged so long during and after the middle 
ages brought about great changes in the 
Empire but none the less the family system 
and ancestor worship were not affected, 
although the protracted civil wars resulted 
in the migration of families, it often hap- 
pening that the tutelary deities in a com- 
mune are not the family gods of the 
majority of the commune in the strict 
sense of the word. 

The family system in Japan is thus 
based upon ancestor worship, which, in 
turn, is centered in regarding the Imperial 
family as the main stock of the Japanese 
race, and as the head of the national 
family. As this conviction has inspired 
all the actions and movements of the 
Japanese for three thousand years, there 
has been no “usurper of power in this 
country audacious enough to dare to touch 
the Imperial House. 
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There have been many naturalised sub- 
jects in this country, who came from China, 
Korea and other neighboring lands, it is 
true; but they have been so completely 
assimilated with the Japanese proper, that 
there is now no distinction whatever bet- 
ween them. According to history, official 
pedigrees were compiled in the reign of 
Emperor Saga (810-^23). These pedigrees 
divided the families into three classes, the 
Imperial family, the divine family, and 
the foreign family. The Imperial family 
included all the members of the Imperial 
House or those descended from the Im- 
perial forefathers. The divine family 
included all those descended from ancestors 
who had been in Japan previous to the 
advent of the Imperial forefathers. The 
foreign family included those naturalised 
or those whose ancestors were naturalised 
subjects. Owing, however, to the mis- 
cegenation and assimilation which has been 
going on so thoroughly since then, there 
is now no difference between the foreign 
family and the divine family. 

The family system* is the basis of all 
Japanese institutions as well as the center 
of moral training. Our loyalty and devo- 
tion to our Emperor is derived from our 
devotion and attachment to our parents; 
our friendship to our friends and foreigners, 
from our friendship to our own brothers 
and sisters. Thus it will be seen that the 
family is the unit in the administration of 
a commune; a commune, the unit of the 
government of the country; while on the 
other hand the individual families which 
constitute communes are inseparably con- 
nected with the Imperial family by bonds 
of blood and tradition; because all Japanese 
arc under the firm conviction tint they 
and the Imperial family are descended from 
common ancestors. 

There are people in this country who 
are following blindly tendencies in the 
European and the American countries, 
precipitating some upheavals in the 
thoughts of the nation. But it must be 
remembered that the ancestor worship and 


the attachment to the family system bred 
in the bone of the Japanese people for 
thirty centuries are too powerful to be 
effaced in a short period. Indeed, this 
forms the basic principle of the Japanese 
nationality; just as pragmatism constitutes 
the Anglo-American nationality; or pas- 
sionate devotion to freedom, the French 
nationality; or eccentricity, the Russian 
• nationality. We Japanese can no more 
get rid of our nationality than the leopard 
can change his spots or the negro, change 
the color of his skin. 

The family system being based upon 
ancestor worship, the Japanese, therefore, 
in all their dealings place their family 
prestige and honor before their own in- 
terests. This is why there are so many 
old sayings and poems, emphasising the 
necessity of safeguarding the prestige and 
honor handed down from our forefathers. 
An interesting illustration of this may be 
found in the fact that in the old feudal 
times it was the established usage among 
warriors to announce their own pedigress 
and names before crossing swords. An- 
other example may be found in the fact 
tliat in feudal times many a head of a 
family committed harakiri so as to 
safeguard the family prestige, under certain 
circumstances. 

This unswerving devotion to the fair 
name of their forefathers lias borne fruit 
in the unalloyed devotion and attachment 
of the Japanese race to the Imperial family 
as well as in their chivalry toward one 
another. The Japanese call this spirit 
“ Yamato Kokoro ” or the soul of Japan, 
in paying tribute to which Rai Sanyo, 
the distinguished scholar of Chinese clas- 
sics, composed this poem : 

" l iana yori 

Akuru Miyoshinono . 

Haruno akebono misetaraba, 

* Morokoshibitoino Komabitomo 
Varna togokoroni Narinubeshi.” 

Dawn lights tne flowers in Miyoshino; 
If they see this scene in spring, 

Both Chinese and Koreans will be 
filled with the spirit of Japan." 
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Historical Investigation into the Name Indies 
As Applied to India. 

By Sit AT-. Ciiandra Chakravarty, M. A. 


Almost from the very beginning of the 
contact with the west, our country was 
known to Europe by two names — one 
9 India ’—the other * Indies.’ We are apt* 
to consider the two names as rather 
identical, but they are not really so. It 
is perhaps from the wrong’ notion of the 
identity of the two names, that the 
historians have hardly taken any notice 
of the last name, though the first name lias 
received their fullest attention. This 
being the case, there is no doubt that 
the subject would prove of great interest 
to all and it is from this interest that I 
venture to approach it, to do it whatever 
justice I can. 

We would certainly be misdirected in 
connection with the subject to search for 
any material in the records of the west. 
But it is in the records of the east that 
our search might rightly be directed. By 
consulting the records of China we come 
across * Intu ' as the name given to India 
by the Chinese historians. This is a very 
curious - fact disclosed to us. The Chinese 
travellers Hiuentsang and Fa Hian of 
historic fame both apply the name 
■ Intu * to our country. This Chinese 
application of the name has been explain- 
ed by western scholars as expressive of 
moon, as the, following quotations would 
go to prove. The first quotation is from 
the Pilgrimage of. Fa Ilian originally 
known as 99 Fou Koue Ki.” It has a 
bearing on the name 9 Intu ’ : — 

“ Thianchufa • Thianchu is the ordinary 
name of India in .Chinese books. It is 
written with a character which is most 
likely an abbreviation erf tu and therefore 
• should be ; read Thiantoui which . is one 
form of the many names — Shintou, 
Hienteou, ‘Sintheou, Youantou, Yiantou, 


all transcriptions more or less altered of 
Sintheou, Sinde, Hind, Hindu, which 
according to the Chinese, signify moon ” 
— Rcmusat p. 14 (Bangabasi publication). 

“ India, says, Hiuentsang, was known 
as the land of the moon.” — The History 
of Aryan Rule in India by Havell p. 
192. 

As both the interpretations imply 
connection with moon, it is quite obvious 
that the original form of the name Intu 
was Indu and it was derived from the 
Sanskrit language of India. 

Not only the original of the Chinese 
name is found in the Sanskrit language, 
but the very Sanskrit name Indu is also 
applied to India like the Chinese name 
Intu. And there is clear evidence of this 
fact in the history" of India itself. We 
quote below two passages in support of 
our assertions : — 

“Here llindusthan or rather Indosthan, 
is’ used in the European sense as syno- 
nymous with India, not as the natives of 
India use it, i. e., restricted to the valley 
of the Ganges.” — Tra vernier’s Travels in 
India, Vol. I Edited by Ball (Macmillan 
& Co) p. 321 — foot note 3. 

11 Though Aryan culture afterwards 
diffused itself over the whole of Southern 
India, the Vindhya mountains which 
separate Northern India from the Dekhan, 
remained the southern boundary of the 
land known as Aryavarta, or the land 
of the Aryans, held to be crescent-shaped 
like the moon on Siva’s brow. Hence 
Aryavarta was also known as the land of 
the moon (Indu).” — The History of Aryan 
Rule in India by E. B. Havell, p. 34. 

We cannot however accept what 
interpretation Mr. Havell puts upon Indu 
as designating India. It is not really, we 
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venture to think y on account of the 
crescent shape that Aryavarta should have 
been called Indu or land of the moon. 
But there must be sonic more solid his- 
torical fact behind than simply metapho- 
rical explanation for this name of Indu. 
The well-known Lunar dynasty of kings 
claims descent from moon. It is by 
reason of this Lunar pedigree that Indu 
might have first stood for the Lunar race 
of Kshatriyas and hence the country 
owned by them also subsequently came 
to be recognised by this very name. In 
fact there was such preponderance of the 
Lunar dynasty in time of yore in Eastern 
India that the name may well be presumed 
to have grown naturally out of this 
preponderance. The following quotation, 
we hope, would amply verify our state- 
ment : — 

M We find Indu (Hindu) dynasties 
established by adventurers claiming descent 
from the Kshatriya potentates of Northern 
India ruling in upper Burma, in Siam and 
Laos, in Yunnan and Tonkin and even in 
most parts of South-eastern China. From 
the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the 
Tonkin Gulf, we can trace a continuous 
string of petty States ruled by scions of 
the Kshatriya race using the Sanskrit or 
the Pali languages in official documents 
and inscriptions, building temples and 
other monuments after the Intu (Hindu) 
style and employing Brahman priests for 
the propitiatory ceremonies connected 
with the Court and the State (p. 122) — 
The presence of the Indu (Hindu) clement 
and its influence upon the development of 
Chinese Civilisation *&t a far earlier period 
than has hitherto been known or even 
suspected, commands attention and can 
henceforth be hardly overlooked by 
Sinologists” (p. 124). — Gcrini's Account 
of Muang Yong Chronicle. 

We should take this opportunity of 
remarking that identification of Indu 
with Hindu is a very sad confusion. We 
have shown above in a very convincing 
way how. Intu the Chinese form of Indu, 


conveys the sense of moon. From this 
meaning it should be considered as quite 
conclusive that Intu or Indu can by no 
means be supposed to be a corruption of 
Hindu. Because in Sanskrit, Sindhu the 
original form of Hindu, nowhere bears 
the sense of moon. Thus as Intu or Indu 
becomes a quite distinct appellation from 
Hindu or Sindhu, we are led to believe 
r tliat therefore it has quite a distinct 
historical significance of its own. 

Having proved the word Indu as quite 
independent of the word Hindu we are 
in a position to proceed with the discus- 
sion of the origin of the name Indies. 
We know very well that the European 
merchants were the first to use the word 
4 Indies * for India. They having the 
first commercial transaction with the so- 
called Spice-Islands, designated them as 
well as all other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago as Indies. F rom this, the 
natural conclusion can be drawn that 
those islands must have at the time 
passed by the general name of Indu. 
That these islands should have been 
considered as forming part of India is 
very well maintained even by their 
modern name of Indian Archipelago. In 
fact, they were in Pauranic time consi- 
dered as extension of India. The modern 
geographical name of 14 Further India ” is 
no doubt conceived in imitation of that 
Pauranic idea. So it may very well be 
conjectured that the name * Indu ' was 
current not merely for' the Gangetic 
Valley as wc have had occasion to notice 
above, but for the whole of Further 
India as well. The expansion of India 
seems to have reached even part of China 
and in the well-known geographical name 
41 Indo-China ” we have clear record of 
the fact. 

We have suggested that the name 
‘Indies 9 is. a European modification of 
the name Indu, but it appears to be more 
than that. It appears to b fc e rather a 
modification of the word Indu-desh, 
meaning the land of the' moon, as 
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otherwise the' full form of the name Indies 
cannot be clearly explained. Indu-desha 
may easily be contracted into Indcsh ; and 
Indcsh may easily be turned into Indies. 
There is a short form * Ind * for the 
name .of our country in the European 
languages. Generally it is taken as the 
shortened form * of India, but we think 
it to be a shortened form of Indu. If 
* Ind * is a shortened form of Indu, then^ 
Ind and desh being combined may give 
us Ind-dcsh ; and the sound of one 1 d * 
being suppressed by quick pronunciation, 
Ind-dcsh may easily have the form of 
Indesh and then Indies. 

Our explanation of the name and its 
form may appear quite fanciful to many. 
To remove any such misconception let us 
quote here Mr. llavcll's authority: — 

“ But India or Aryavarta before the 
Buddlia’s time had been known as the 
land of King Soma the moon ” — The 
History of Aryan Rule in India, p. 192. 

Fropi this would it be wrong to argue 
that should India have been known as 
11 the land of the moon,” the old name 
expressive of the fact could not have 
been simply * Indu/ for that would mean 
only moon; whereas some word- indicative 


of ’land” must have been added to it to 
give us the complete meaning. And it 
docs not require any stretch of imagina- 
tion to suppose that ' desha 9 or * desh * 
being the common word for land, must 
have quite naturally suggested itself as 
the proper word to be used after Indu. 
Hindusthan the name for North-Western 
India is well in point to show how the 
compound of #< Indu-desha or Indu-desh * 
might have been thought out. 

Having made a strong case for the 
name of Indies, now let us compare the 
historical significance of this name with 
that of the name of India. Whereas the 
name India commemorates the first 
political inroad of Europe upon our 
country, the name Indies commemorates 
the first commercial inroad. Further 
proof of this fact is found in the mention 
of the name of India in general history 
in plain contrast to the mention of the 
name of Indies in commercial history 
only. It is owing to this interest of 
general history that the name 4 Indies * 
has almost fully been superseded by the 
name of India. Still how the name 
Indies was once a watch-word to the 
European world, will always be evidenced 
by the name West Indies. 


Kokaseki 

- • 

Unique Stone Building Material the Rare Gift of a Japanese 
Extinct Volcano. 

From an article by the late Professor Wataru Watanabc, 
Doctor of Engineering. 


An article of extreme timeliness and 
interest in this period in which the 
problem of building, is acute on account 
of the scarcity of materials and their 
high cost has been unearthed from the 
May, 1914, number of {he Ntfion Kogyo - 
kaiska (japan Mining Association Report). 
It was written by the late Dr. Wataru 
Watanabe, then professor of the Engine- 


ering College of the Tokyo Imperial 
University. Dr. Watanabc’s article is a 
comprehensive report on his experiments 
with a lava stone, which, from its peculiar 
resistant properties against fire, he calls 
Kokaseki (fire-resisting stone). This 
quality, combined with the extreme 
lightness of the stone,* he shows, makes 
it a valuable material in the construction 
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of certain classes of buildings. The lava 
is found in the crater of a small extinct 
volcano in one of the Izu Islands. 

' Dr. Watanabe’s* article, translated, is 
substantially as follows : 

Kdkaseki ( ,f fire-resisting stone ”) is 
found in the dormant volcano Mukaiyama, 
at the southern extremity of Niijima, one 
of the seven islands of Izu, which form 
part of Tokyo Prefecture. It is biotite- 
liparite, which has undergone pumiceous 
action after eruption from the volcano, 
and is known as “ Kokascki ” in the 
local dialect. Had this lava not undergone 
pumiceous action immediately after its 
eruption, it would have become ordinary 
biotite-liparite and would have been 
valueless as a building material. But 
thanks to such action, it is light and 
coarse, so that its weight is remarkably 
small, and it is easy to work up. 

Niijima is 25 nautical miles south cast 
from the port of Shimoda, in the province 
of Izu. It is a small island, about 2-1/2 
miles from east to west and about 7-1/2 
from north to south. There is a regular 
steamboat service between Tokyo and 
the island by the Tokyo Bay Steamship 
Co. A boat leaving Reiganjima in the 
capital and touching at all the islands 
reaches Niijima in 36 hours, the route 
covering 93-1/2 miles. 

The island has three highlands with 
two lowlands between. Though the 
heights have inclines at angles of from 
20 to 45 degrees, their summits arc 
comparatively flat. The coast, having 
undergone the erosive action of the tides, 
has precipices from 30 to 50 metres 
high. 

Mukaiyama, one of the three heights, 
is, at its highest point, 300 metres high. 
It measures about 3,120 yards from east 
to west and about 3,240 yards from north 
to south. Its northern extremity slopes 
down to the village Iiommura with an 
average inclination of 30 degrees, but in 
the three other directions it immediately 
falls to the sea with a steeper inclination 
of 70 to 90 degrees and in places forms 
precipices more than 120 metres high. 
This height is composed of biotite-liparite 
and it is here that Kdkaseki is found. 
The two other heights are Miyatsukaya- 
ma, composed of biotite-liparite and 


Niijimayama, of augitc-andesite, but do 
not produce Kdkaseki. 

There are 600 houses at Hommura and 
60 houses at another village called Wa- 
kago, the whole population being 3,700 
or 3,800. At Hommura there are a District 
Court and a Post and Telegraph ‘Office, 
connected by cable* with the main land 
of Japan. 

The average temperature in winter 
(January) is but 50-65 degrees Farenheit, 
owing to the influence of the Black 
Current. In summer it is comparatively 
cool. 

Mukaiyama seems to have erupted 
three times. According to tradition, it 
erupted in the reign of the sixth Emperor 
Koan (B. C. 391-280): which was probably 
the last occasion. As soon as the lava 
was ejected from the crater, contact with 
the atmosphere suddenly cooled it and at 
the same time the magmatic moisture 
and other liquids contained in it were 
abruptly transformed, in consequence of 
the decrease of pressure and heat, to 
vapour and gases which violently burst 
the surface of the lava and escaped. The 
residue became the present spongy pumice 
stone of glassy substance. This is allied 
pumiceous action. Thus the nearer to the 
surface of the lava, the higher the degree 
of cooling and the pumiceous action. This 
is why pumice stone lies at the surface 
of Mukaiyama and the strata underneath 
gradually become less and less porous, 
and more and more porphyritic, the 
substance becoming more and more com- 
pact and hard. 

The name Kdkaseki has been given in 
general to all biotite-liparite, which 
underwent pumiceous action, irrespective 
of the degree of porosity. Though 
among the lavas of Japan biotite-liparite 
is one of the most widely distributed, 
cases of pumiceous action are very rare 
and unfortunately all of this rock which 
is so abundant in this country, cannot be 
used economically as building material. 

Not only the whole of Mukaiyama, 
but also the entire hilly part of southern 
Niijima is biotite-liparite. This lava 
seems to have been erupted many times 
and the external appearance of the upper 
layer of the rock strata differs from that 
of the lower layers. The lowest layer 
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has a dark ashy or dark black colour, 
resembling pitchstone, and abounds in 
small fissures. It is too fragile to be of 
use. But the upper layer of liparite, 
many tens of Ken deep (a Ken is equal 
to 2 yards), is white or ashy in colour, 
and very porphyritic; it is a compact 
lava with a scattering of mica, and though 
it looks like granite at first sight, it is in 
substance biotite-liparitc, more or less 
porous, and comparatively light, com- 
posed of colourless glass as its element/ 
intermixed with porphyries of orthoclasc, 
quartz and biotite. The uppermost lava, 
though liparite of .the same kind, is 
remarkably porous and consequently forms 
a large bed of spongy pumice stone called 
“ Kokaishi ” by the local inhabitants. 
Some people have applied to it a word 
of Chinese characters signifying " Har- 
dened stones,*' but as this pumice stone 
is hard liparite mollified by pumiccous 
action, we have changed the name to 
“ Kokaseki ” using the Chinese characters 
signifying “ stones resisting fire,” in order 
to denote this latter characteristic. This 
new term “ Kokaseki ” is applied not 
only td spongy pumice stone but also to 
porous glassy liparite, though it is a lava 
with the appearance of hard granite. 

Kokaseki is a granite-like stone with a 
specific gravity of 1.8. One cubic foot 
weighs 112.8 pounds. It is white or light 
ash in color. 

It is inferior to granite in two respects: 
the angle between finished surfaces is not 
so acute, and the plane of stratification 
has a somewliat different colour in com- 
parison with the side plane. If properly 
painted and used*as roofing material it would 
be found to be well nigh fire proof and 
earthquake proof. This light Kdkaseki 
undergoes no' change whatever at the 
high temperature of 800 degs. F. This 
stone resists fire to a greater degree than 
pure granite. The angle, however, is 
easily damaged by fraction. Thus the 
angles of buildings should be rounded or 
completed with some other material. The 
outside of the building should be covered 
with cement so as to shed water. 

Light Kokaseki or fuimice stone is 
'usually white or ashy in colour, and 
though somewhat poor in porphyries, 
sometimes presents a pink colour owing 


to hydroxide iron and is in some parts 
rich in orthoclase porphyries. The rock 
seems to have po fixed stratification and 
as there are irregular fissures, it is some- 
what difficult to get stones longer than 
6 feet, the usual length obtained being 3 
feet. The area of the rock-bed is about 
540 yards from east to west and about 
4S0 yards from north to south with 
an average depth of 20 yards. It 
is very easy to work upon. It can be 
cut with a saw, just like timber and it is 
easy to bore with a drill. It is very 
slow in conducting heat, which when once 
absorbed, is held for a long time. Its 
specific gravity is no more than 0.73 and 
the average weight of 1 cubic foot is 42 
pounds, which enables it to float in water 
and shows the character of pumice stone. 

According to the analysis of Dr. 
Kyoshiro Inouye, the chemical composition 
of the rock is as follows: — 

Silicic acid 72.23; Alumina 1 1 .5 1 ; 
Ferric oxide and Manganese 3.27; Lime 

I. 33; Magnesium 0.28; Kali and Soda 

II. 38. 

As the rock is too porous for a 
microscopic experiment we have examined 
half hard Kokaseki and found that it is 
composed of colourless, fibrous glass, rich 
in pores, porphyries of quartz, orthoclase 
and biotite being here and there scattered 
about between the cement and presenting 
porphyritc structure. Seldom docs it 
contain porphyries of magnetite. As it 
is composed of glass fibres running in 
promiscuous directions, in spite of its 
coarseness of substance it resists fairly 
well pressure and heat and is at the same 
time refractory against acids. 

Hard Kokaseki, viz., granite-like Koka- 
seki, is biotite-liparitc of a white or lighf 
ashy colour, and though of the same 
substance as the above mentioned light 
kind, is more porphyritic, somewhat less 
porous and consequently is finer in appear- 
ance, harder, heavier, and has more 
compressive force and heat refraction. 
This rock has a constant stratification; 
and though its plane of stratification is 
white and fine in appearance, like granite, 
the side plane at a right angle with it is 
light ash in colour, its stratification is 
slightly shown, and the compressive force 
in parallel line with the straratification is 
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somewhat stronger than that of the side 
at a right angle. Its specific gravity is 
1.8 and i cubic foot weighs 112.8 pounds, 
and compared with the average weight of 
Japanese granite produced in ten different 
localities, it is lighter by a little more 
than one third and is about equal in 
weight to over-burnt brick. 

According to the experience of stone- 
masons, this rock is not so easily sawed 
as pumice stone, yet when compared with 
granite, can be worked upon at about 
one fifth of the expense. It is inferior 
to granite in two respects : first, the angle 
between finished surfaces is not so acute, 
as its element is porous glass, and second, 
the plane of stratification has a somewhat 
different color in comparison with the 
side plane. 

This rock underlies the pumice stone 
and it measures about 1,700 yards both 
from cast to west and from north to 
south and has an average depth of 80 
yards. As fissures arc scarce, large sizes 
can be obtained. 

There is another kind of ashy Kokascki, 
harder than pumice stone and lighter than 
the granite-like Kdkascki. We call it 
“ half hard Kokascki.” Though its 
substance resembles in nature the granitc- 
likc Kokascki, it is a little more porous 
and one cubic foot weighs 91.4 pounds. 
Its mass is included in the formerly 
mentioned area of hard Kdkascki. 

Dr. Watanabc states that the experi- 
ments with the stone showed that with 
regard to its weight, compressive force, 
durability, refraction, and resistance to 
acids the result exceeded anticipation and 
convinced him that a suitable material for 
city buildings has been discovered, 

• Because of its refractory and resistant 
properties it will prove a safe material 
for the construction of smelters, factories 
for making sulphuric acid, and buildings 
where acids are handled. 

The buildings in big cities like Tokyo 
present various defects. In the present 
stage of transition, the hitherto common 
godown style with plastered walls is 
giving place to temporary wooden buildings 
of occidental style, badly built brick 
buildings or poor stone ones. These mar 
the beauty and detract from the general 
dignity of the cities. They are in no 


wise substantial and should a severe 
earthquake occur the destruction would 
be appalling. 

For smelters, in constructing flues, flue 
dust chambers, chimneys, etc., which are 
built to lead to higher places, and where sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acid gas are generated 
in pots or blast furnaces, the difficulty to 
get suitable building materials is increasing- 
ly felt, and though bricks or slag bricks 
are used, their heavy weight causes 
'difficulties regarding foundations, and the 
mortar is liable to be decomposed by 
acids. In the case of sulphuric acid 
factories, glaver towers are usually con- 
structed with wooden frames, covered 
outside with lead sheets and they do not 
last for a long time. Though now in 
France there is a tendency to use a 
certain stone material which resists acids, 
the weight is very heavy, one glaver 
tower weighing more than 90 tons. 
Again in the case of electric accumula- 
tors, wooden frames used to support tens 
and hundreds of heavy storage batteries, 
containing liquid acids and lead sheets, 
arc easily damaged and the glasswalls of 
the chambers are attacked by acid gases 
generated in the batteries. 

In Tokyo, where the ground is soft 
and the risk of fires and earthquakes is 
great, how to get suitable building 
materials has been for many years a very 
difficult problem for experts. The qualities 
necessary to satisfy their requirements 
are: 

1. Lightness, 

2. Non-combustibility, 

3. Durability, 

4. Moderate compressive force, 

'5. Attractive appearance, 

6. Cheapness, 

and for smelters, sulphuric! acid works, 
and electric accumulators 

7. Resistance to acids. 

Materials used for building at present 

are timber, brick, stone, iron, and concrete. 
Timber has been largely used in Japan 
from former times, as it is light, has a 
moderate compressive force and is pleasing 
in appearance, is easy to work with and 
is cheap in price*; but it lacks durability 
and fire-profhess. So for houses and' 
godowns in the main cities the plaster 
style or so-called “ godown style ” has 
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been adopted. 

The main reason why stone was not 
adopted for our shrines and temples was 
probably the inconvenience of transpor- 
tation and the consequent high price, but 
now, as transport has been facilitated, 
stone materials have been introduced and 
are used with brick mainly for ornamental 
purposes. In the city of Tokyo, stone 
from the three provinces of I/.u, Awa 
and Kozuke forms the greater part of 
such materials in use as it is cheap and < 
easily worked, while the granites and 
andesites, which arc expensive and cost 
more to work up, seem to be used only 
in a few cases for artistic purposes rather 
than for utility. Since the great earth- 
quake in San Francisco in April, 1908, 
actually proved that iron frame construc- 
tion resists earthquakes, it has been 
adopted in Japan for large and high 
buildings. Whether iron frame of stone 
or brick buildings, if they are constructed 
pro^Jcrly, the result is satisfactory, but 
they require enormous expense and 
practically speaking are impossible for the 
citizens in general. In Japan, where no 
one can tell when a destructive earthquake 
will occur, no building can be called 
perfect that is not earthquake proof. 
Reinforced concrete for building purposes 
has been used in Japan, and though it is 
successful in the latter respect to a certain 
extent, yet as a habitation a reinforced 
concrete building is not satisfactory in 
preventiiig heat and cold. Moreover, it 
is expensive, and some material more 
■economical and more suited to the resources 
of the nation in general is wanted. 

Kokaseki possesses the following 
merits : — 

I. Lightness of weight. Light Koka- 
seki is a pumice stone, unique for its 
huge size. It floats in water and the 
average weight of. 1 cubic foot is 42 
pounds. Compared with good, ordinarily 
burnt brick produced in the three biggest 
brick factories in Tokyo Prefecture, which 
weighs on an average 108 pounds per 1 
cubic foot, ita is lbss than liaif. Even 
the granite-like Kokaseki Weighs 112.8 
pounds per 1 cubic afoot and nearly 
approaches the average weight of good 
over-burnt brick of the same factories, 
1 14 pounds. Thus Kokaseki is well 


adapted for the inner wall of a dome. If 
proj)crly painted and used for roofing, it 
would be remarkably fire — and earthquake- 
proof. As an illustration, Dr. Watanabe 
gives a photograph of a godown in 
Niijima built with the stone about 100 
years ago. In short, when Kokaseki is 
used for building purposes, much expense 
can be saved, in the transportation and 
the putting in place of the material as 
well as in the construction of the found- 
ation. 

2. Non-combustibility. As light Kd- 
kasoki undergoes no change wliatevcr at 
the high temperature of 800 clegs. F., and 
granite-like Kokaseki at 910 dogs. F., 
both are far superior in heat resistance 
to granites of the best quality. Therefore 
it is suitable for fire-proof buildings and 
and can be used for covering wooden 
buildings. 

3. Acid-proof. As Kokaseki is a 
glassy rock, it is not susceptible to 
attack by liquid or gas acid, and it is 
uniquely suitable for buildings that come in 
to contact with add liquids like sulphuric 
acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, etc., 
or for flues and chimneys, through which 
the gases of sulphurous acid, nitric acid, 
etc., pass. 

4. Durability. As Kokaseki is com- 
posed of glassy fibres running in promis- 
cuous directions, in spile of its coarseness, 
it is strong enough to well resist efflore- 
scent action. When it is painted on the 
surface with cement and then polished, 
its durability is much enhanced, absorption 
of moisture is diminished and the growth 
of mosses can be prevented. The actual 
existence in Niijima of joo year old 
godowns built with pumice stone well 
shows its durability. 

Though pumice stone is porous and 
absorbs 2694 of water, its air-cells pre- 
serve a certain quantity of air, and even 
in case of extreme cold, where the 
absorbed water freezes, allow the frozen 
substance to expand freely without breaking 
the stone. This is a peculiar character- 
istic of Kokaseki and remarkably con- 
tributes to its durability. 

5. Facility in working. Pumice *stonc 
can be easily cut with a saw and bored 
with a drill, and can be bolted or nailed. 
To connect pieces, joints should be made 
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without using mortar, as one piece can 
be firmly connected with another, by 
inserting one perpendicularly into another. 
For the chimney of the Kanto Sanso 
Co., this method of connection was 
adopted. In using mortar, as the surface 
of the stone is porous, adhesion of the 
mortar is very easy. 

Granite-like, hard Kokaseki is not so 
easily cut as pumice stone but masons 
say it can be worked upon at cost of 
one fifth in comparison with granite. 

6. Pumice stone can be most easily 
carved in any shape and its works have 
a certain elegance. When cut in artistic 
shapes and placed in a garden, green 
moss will grow rapidly on it in a short 
time giving an antique and elegant 
appearance. 

7. Pumice stone has light ashy colour 
and presents a peculiar kind of attractive- 
ness. Hard Kokaseki is whitish and 
with small biotites scattered in its subs- 
tance much resembles granite. As 
any kind of paint, glaze or metallic 
gilding can be applied to pumice stone, 
it can be given any colour desired and 
its beauty of appcarnacc is increased as 
well as it durability. 

8. Moderate compressive strength. 
When pressure is applied to pumice stone 
in a line parallel with its layers its com- 
pressive strength is 520 pounds average 
per square inch and matches the 450-600 
pounds of occidental soft bricks : but 
when compared with good ordinarily 
burnt bricks made in Tokyo, which have 
a compressive strength of 1,930 pounds, 
it bears little more than a quarter and is 
unfit for heavy buildings. Yet as it is 
light and at the same time fire proof, it 
is suitable as a special material, when 
lightness, and heat and acid resistance, as 
in the case of the exterior covering of 
wooden buildings, the inner walls of 
domes, chimneys, flues, etc., arc required. 
Hard, granite-like Kokaseki has, on the 
contrary, an average compressive strength 
in a parallel line with its layer of 4,250 
pounds per square inch, approaching the 
4,508 pounds of good, over-burnt bricks 
made- in Tokyo and is stronger than the 
average strength of 24 kinds of tufa, 
4,030 pounds. Thus hard Kokaseki 
possesses moderate compressive strength 


and can be used for ordinary or special 
buildings. 

9. Fragments as by-produefs. The 
fragments of pumice stone produced in 
cutting stone blocks, and its saw dust can 
be used for various purposes. Firstly, 
when mixed with artificial stone or 
concrete, they lighten the weight of the 
latter and give them the power to expand 
and contract according to the temperature. 
Secondly, they can be used to filter 

* impure water acid mineral gases and flue 
gases: For this purpose, the filter should 
be so arranged, that the liquid or gas 
passes from the lower part to the upper. 
When the stone dust, saturated with 
impure matter, is heated in the air, 
organic substances and sulphur will entirely 
burn and disappear; and when shaken 
briskly in water, dusty, inorganic substances 
will separate from the stone dust and 
sink to the bottom of the water. Thirdly, 
they can be used as radiators in gas 
stoves. Fourthly, fine saw dust of pumice 
stone can be used to polish metals 
or to insulate and retain the heat of 
steam pipes and the like. 

10. Cheapness. As Kokaseki Is pro- 
duced in Niijima, one of the Izu islands, 
it can be transported easily and quickly 
by sea in a rough state to Tokyo, where 
it can be cut in convenient places to any 
shape required, thus saving expense. 
Pumice stone can be sold in Tokyo at 
about the same price as good ordinarily- 
burnt brick and the hard kind at the 
same price as good, over-burnt brick. 

Kokaseki, however, is not free from- 
some defects : 

1 . Damage by friction. t As Kdkascki, 

whether pumice or hard stone, is com- 
posed of glassy fibres, its angles arc liable 
to be damaged easily by ‘friction^ To 
guard against- this defect, the angles of 
buildings should be made round, or in the 
case of pumice stone, the corners of 
buildings should be finished with andesite 
or granite, or the surface of buildings 
should be covered with cement. With 
chimneys, a circular form should be 
adopted and c arc stone shapes should be 
used. « 

2. Absorption of moisture. As pumice 
stone absorbs 2696 of moisture, it cannot 
be used for foundations and as the angles 
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are liable to damage by friction as above 
•explained, up to 6 feet from the ground, 
hard Kokaseki is preferred. When the 
outside of the pumice stone is painted 
with cement and the surface is polished, 
it will shed water. and at the same time 
will prevent dust from adhering. 

. 3. Though pumice stone has the 
advantage of being worked upon easily, 
structures built with it have the disadvan- 
tage of being cut easily with sharp edged 
objects. Therefore in the case of go-* 
downs for valuables, there is the risk of 
robbery. To prevent this, the inner side 
of the walls should be lined with iron 
sheets or by bolts being passed through 
at suitable distances, and at the same time 
the strength of buildings will be increased. 

4. Pumice stone lacks not only strength 
of compression but also is very weak in 
tension and bending. Therefore its best 
use is in the fire-proof external covering 
of wooden buildings, the inner wall of 
domes, or for special buildings refractory 
to acids. 

5. Scarcity of Kokaseki. Biotite- 
liparite, the base of Kokaseki, is produced 
all over the world. Especially is Japan 
rich in this rock. But where the lava 
composing this rock underwent pumicecus 
action, while streaming from a volcano, 
and was transformed into a thick layer 
of compact Kokaseki, has not so far 
been found elsewhere than at Niijima in 
the whole world. Hence the prccious- 
ncss of Kokaseki in this respect. It is a 
pity that the unlimited demand of the 
building industry cannot be satisfied. 

Pumice stone commonly sold on the 
market in Jajfen, is round and about as 
big -as one’s fist, and its use is confined to 
polishing pans, pots, and other iron 
utensils or to rub callous places on the 
body while in the bath. But as the 
pumice stones of Niijima arc of extraor- 
dinary size the inhabitants there from 
ancient times, are accustomed to cut it 
to suitable sizes for the walls and roofs 
of godowns (3 feet* long, 2 feet wide and 
4-8 inches thick), for the c\pors of go- 
downs, stone-fences and 9 stairs (3 feet long, 

I foot wide and 7.2 inches to . 1 foot 
thick), for cisterns (coated with cement 
on the outside) and other building purposes. 
Also availing of its heat refraction, it is 


used to make various kind of kitchen 
furnaces and small portable furnaces. 

But it was never sent out of the island 
until 1894-1895, when Mr. Choshichi 
Hattori, a contractor well known for his 
use of artificial stones, brought it to 
Tokyo, where he made square stoves 
with it experimentally, for the first time 
utilizing its quality to preserve heat. At 
that time a number of stoves were made 
which attracted the admiration of the 
Italian minister then in Tokyo, but the 
very quality of preserving heat prevented 
them from quickly radiating it to the 
outside. Like the porcelain stoves used 
in German homes, they are no doubt 
economical, but did not suit the taste of 
the Japanese accustomed to iron stoves, 
and the new design failed to become 
popular. It was unfortunate that the 
characteristic of not conducting to the 
interior heat from the outside was not 
thought of to be utilized, instead of 
trying to conduct heat to the exterior by 
running counter to the characteristic. 

In 1891 a great earthquake took place 
in Japan with the provinces of Mino and 
Owari as its centre. The top of the 
big chimney of the Oji Sulphuric Acid 
Factory, which belonged to the Imperial 
Household and at that time controlled 
by Dr. YVatanabe, had been for a long 
time in a very dangerous state due to 
corrosion and cracks in the mortar of the 
brick walling caused by the diffusion of 
acid gases, and the upper part crashed 
to the ground as a result of the shock. 
In repairing this chimney, it was thought 
that if a cast iron ring were placed in 
its upper part, it would be attacked by 
acids, and great difficulty was felt in 
obtaining a light material, which would 
well resist acids. Then Dr. Watanabe was 
reminded of the stone material used for 
. the Hattori stoves and solved the 
difficulty by using the pumice stone 
produced in Niijima. 

When the Kanto Sansd Company was 
established at Oji in 1896 and the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and soda 
was planned, the engineers of the company, 
relying on the above experience, used 
the same pumice stone for the top of 
their new chimney, which was entirely 
built with hewn stones 1-1/2 foot thick, 
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9-1 1 inches wide and 84 inches high, 
joined together in a circular form without 
using mortar. Since its constuction 17 
years have elapsed, but it stands safe and 
solid with no sign of cracking. These 
examples arc more than enough to prove 
how Kokascki resists acid gases. 

In January, 1912, Mr. Choshichi Hattori 
came to the Engineering College of the 
Tokyo Imperial University and applied 
for practical experiments to be made 
with Kokascki. Dr. Watanabe instructed 
Prof. Fuji Tanaka of meclianical engine- 
ering to test it for compressive force and 
freezing, assistant Prof. Toraichi Miya- 
zaki of metallurgy to test it for heat 
refraction, and assistant Prof. Iliroshi 
Kikkawa of metallurgy to test it for 
acid refraction. The result of their 
experiments was very satisfactory and 
Dr. Watanabe concludes that Kokaseki is 
the very material to meet a real need 
in the building industry. 

Dr. Watanabe cautions architects and 
builders not to misuse this valuable 
Kokaseki where other materials can be 
availed of, and requests them to investi- 
gate this novel stone material, so that 
its characteristic resistance to heat, 
acids, earthquakes, etc., may be used to 
full advantage, and new, special uses, 
unknown to Occidentals, may be disco- 
vered and defects in present building 
practice may be made good. 

Since Dr. Watanabe published his 
report, Professor Matsuichi Doi of Tokyo 
Polytechnic college, who was engaged in 
testing the strength of concrete, made 
various experiments with different kinds 
of light concrete, in which he substituted 
pulverized Kokaseki for sand and gravel 
in various proportions. The weight of 


this kind of light Concrete was found to 
be 87-90 pounds per cubic foot, that is, 
about 60 $6 of ordinary concrete, and it 
was proved to be stronger and better 
than the latter. 

Relying on the result of these experi- 
ments, a small boat, the Daiichi Mina- 
moto * Maru, about 20 feet long, with 
1 -1/2 ton load capacity was built experi- 
mentally with reinforced concrete. The 
v work was commenced at the beginning of 
July, 1918 and the boat was successfully 
launched on the 9th of the following 
October. As no defect was found during 
the actual use of the boat. Prof. Doi, with 
the help of Mr. Ryo Kato (ex-chief 
engineer of the Asano Dock Yard) 
constructed the Daini Minamoto Maru. 
This second boat was launched on the 
14th of June, 1919. Its total length is 
72 feet, breadth 20 feet, depth 7 feet; 
displacement 230 tons; load capacity 180 
tons; thickness of the bottom 4 inches ; 
thickness of the side 3-1/2 inches; light 
concrete used 270 cubic feet; weight of 
steel round rods 7 tons. As light concrete 
was used for this reinforced concrete boat, 
the weight of the boat is no more than 
75 tons. If it had been built with 
ordinary concrete, the dead weight would 
have amounted to more than 125 tons. 
Thus the use of light concrete, that is 
with pulverized Kokascki, enabled the 
boat to take 50 tons more cargo than in 
the case of an ordinary reinforced con- 
crete boat, a wonderful economy. As 
Kokaseki is porous and angular in subs- 
tance, it increases the adhesive force of 
cement, and its fibrous nature better har- 
monizes with cement, making it stronger 
and more clastic than ordinary cement. 
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The Cherry of Japan 0 

By Manauu Miyoshi, D. Sc. 
Professor of the Tokyo Imperial University. 


Japan the Centre of the Distribution 
of Cherries. 

There are many kinds of cherry, 
distributed all over the world. The most 
beautiful species, however, seem to be 
confined within the limits of the eastern 
part of Asia, that is, from the Himalayas 
to Japan. 

The Himalayan cherries, growing in 
the district extending from the southeast 
of the Himalayas to Burma are noted 
for the exquisite beauty of their blossoms. 
It was. formerly thought that there were 
no cherry-trees in China. Recent explora- 
tion of the interior regions of China how- 
ever has revealed the fact that there are 
man) 1 ' kinds of wild cherries in Szechuan and 
Yunnan provinces. They are closely 
allied * to the mountain or wild cherry 
[Yama Zakura ) of Japan. That China 
was generally thought to have no cherries 
may be due to the fact that the Chinese 
cherries were thriving in the interior and 
that they were not cultivated so carefully 
as in Japan. 

Although India and China have their 
share, Japan is the favoured district of 
the cherry. From Formosa in the south 
to the Kurile island and Saghalien in the 
north Japan is the incomparable garden 
of cherries, for there is not a village or 
town in the. Empire but is adorned with 
cheny trees. There is no country on 
earth which abounds in cherries like this 
country. Therefore it is but natural 
that Japan should be known to the 
world; as the land of cherry-blossoms. 

Characterises *of the Japanese 
Cherry. • 

In the .first .place it »is represented by 


several species distributed all over the 
country from the southwest to the north- 
east. 

The Japanese cherry is noted for its 
beautiful flowers. Although the Himalayan 
(Prunus Puddum) has exquisite flowers, 
there is an added delicacy in the Japanese 
cherry which places it beyond comparison. 

The mountain cherries (Yama Zakura) 
and the cultivated ones {Sato Zakurd) 
alike . bear beautiful flowers although 
somewhat different in shape and colour. 
Some flowers are prized for their lovely 
shape; some, for their beautiful tint; 
some, for their fragrance; and others, for 
the graceful form of their trees. There 
are many beautiful flowers in Japan but 
the cherry • is the queen of flowers, and 
so reigns because of her marvellous beauty. 

The Cherry and Nationality. 

The cherry is .also the national flower 
of Japan. Many peoples have their 
national flowers, but none is so closely 
connected with its admirers as is the 
cherry with the Japanese. 

It can be seen from Japanese literature 
as well as from the unstinted adoration 
of the flower, that to the Japanese people, 
the cherry is the supreme symbol of their 
nationality. So it is invariably compared 
with Bushido or Yamato-gokoro . It seems 
to be born in the very nature of the 
Japanese to admire the cherry, and this 
admiration is the same in the rich, and 
the poor, young and old. . 

History of the Cherry. 

Our - forefathers, enjoyed the cherry 
blossoms even as we do. 

History shows that oUr ancestors 


O For a more detailed account readers are referred to the writer’s work on Japanese mountain cherries, with 
coloured illustrations, published in the Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University, Tokyo, 
'toI. XXXIY- Art I. 1916, also to “ the Japanese Cherries,” 118 Figures in two vol um e s , by the same author. 
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admired the cherry long before the 
Nara-cho Epoch (780 A. D.). 

The history of the cherry may be 
divided into four periods. The first period 
covers the time before the Nara-cho 
Epoch (780 A. D.). The second extends 
from , the Ileian-cho Epoch to the begin- 
ning of the Tokugawa Shogunate, that 
is from 780 to 1590 A. D. The third 
corresponds to the period of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate (1590-1868 A. D.). The 
fourth covers the period from the Restor- 
ation of 1868 up to the present. • 

During the first period, that is before 
the Nara-cho Epoch (780 A. D.), the 
wild cherries were prized and their beauty 
gave inspiration for poems by the 
Emperors and court nobles. 

. The ancient cherries were all of the 
the species of the mountain or wild cherry 
( Yanta Zakura ), but it must be remembered 
that there existed many varieties even of 
the mountain cherry, previous to the 
Nara-cho period (780 A. D.). 

During the second period (780-1590 
A. D.)> the transplantation of cherries 
was carried on extensively, resulting in 
the increase of varieties. 

Yoshino of Yamato Province has been 
famous for the cherry from ancient times. 
And history tells us that during the 
second period many mountain cherries 
were transplanted from Yoshino to Kyoto 
and other places. The process of cultiva- 
tion led to the creation of many varieties, 
ultimately resulting in the formation of 
even new species, among which the Sato 
Zakura (domesticated cherry) is the most 
remarkable. 

The Sato Zakura (domesticated cherry) 
is a horticultural species quite different 
from the Yatna Zakura (mountain cherry), 
the shape, size 9 and colour of its flowers 
being more beautiful than . those, of the 
latter. It is hot certain when this species 
was created, but it may be ten centuries 
old at least, judging from the fact, that 
the double cherry variety existed as 
early as the Nara-cho Epoch. 


The third period, that is, the Tokuga- 
wa Shogunate, was marked with increased 
varieties of the Sato Zakura (domesticated 
cherry). Indeed early in the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, .scores of varieties were known. 
There is no doubt, that, as the old 
drawings and descriptions of cherries 
show, the majority of the varieties of the 
Sato Zakura (domesticated cherry), known 
now, were developed between 1700 and 
~r8oo. 

The formation of varieties went on 
even after 1800, to such an extent that 
they numbered over 300 about seventy 
or eighty years ago. In this connection, 
it is worthy of special notice that a 
number of cherry-trees were planted in 
Tokyo and its suburbs during this period. 
The . majority of the cherry-trees at Uyeno, 
Asakusa, Asukayama and on the banks 
of the Sumida river were planted during 
the Tokugawa Shogunate. Those in Ko- 
ganei also were planted about 1 730. 
Most of them, which arc mountain 
cherries, were transplanted from Yoshino, 
some, however, being selected from other 
places noted for cherries. 

Here it must be mentioned to the 
credit of many daimyos and other lovers 
of cherries that it is due to their efforts 
that many fine varieties were either 
preserved or improved and that in 
addition excellent drawings of cherry 
flowers were made and have been handed 
down to us. 

Early in the fourth period, that is, 
soon after the Restoration of 1868, the 
popularity of the cherry declined a little. 
But it was only for a short time. Soon 
the people took keen interest again in 
gathering rare specimens of the cherry 
and making a scientific study of them. 

The varieties of cherry now in existence 
are the superior ones of the earlier period 
which have survived, following the law of 
the survival of the fittest. But there were 
many fine varieties in ancient times, which 
are now extinct. 

It is a memorable fact that a number 
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pf Sato Zakura (domesticated cherjry) 
were planted on the banks of the river 
Arakawa near Tokyo in 1886 by Mr. 
Kengo Shimizu. He was a learned and 
influential man of that district and took 
special delight in gathering many varieties 
of cherries. It is entirely due to his zeal 
that the banks of the river Arakawa are 
now famed for the beautiful cherries 
which are also invaluable scientific speci- 
mens. The tendency of the day is nof 
only to love and protect the cherries 
but to make a scientific study of them 
by dividing them into species and varieties 
and giving an accurate description of 
them. 

Thus it will be seen that the Japanese 
cherries have a history of more than one 
thousand years, during which many 
splendid varieties have been created and 
protected by their lovers. For instance, 
the Fugenzo cherry, one of the most 
beautiful varieties of the Sato Zakura 
(domesticated cherry), appeared in the 
history of Japan as early as 1550 A. D. 


As this variety of cherry does not bear 
seed, it has been preserved and propagated 
by means of grafting. 

Chief Species and Varieties of 
Japanese Cherries. 

As already mentioned, the Japanese 
cherries can be divided into various 
species and varieties, of which the most 
noted ones are as follows — 

(1) The Yatna Zakura (mountain 
cherry) —frunus mutabilis Miyos. and 
Fhmus sachalinensis (Fr. Schm.) Miyos. 

(2) The Sato Zakura (domesticated 
chcriy )=Pruuus serrulata Lindl. 

(3) The Higan Zakura— Prumis acqui- 
noctialis Miyos. 

(4) The Shidare Zakura— Prunus 
acquinoctialis Miyos. var. Rndula (Maxim.) 
Miyos. 

(5) The Sornei Yoshino — frumis yedo - 
ensis Matsum. 

(6) The Hikan Zakura— Prunus cam - 
pamdata Maxim. 

(7) The Chishima Zakura = frunus 



Varieties of the “ Hitoo Zakura" or Singlc-Petallcd dierry-BIgssoius. 
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kurilensis Miyabe. 

Originally, the Yatna Zakura (mountain 
cherry) was the general term for all 
wild cherries. Now, however, it is 
botanically recognised as of two distinct 
species, the Shiro Yatna Zakura = Prunus 
mutabilis Miyos. and the Beni Ydma 
Zakura = Prunus sachalinettsis (Fr. Schm.) 
Miyos. 

The Shiro Yama Zakura (white mountain 
cherry) has snow white or light pink blos- 
soms, and often grows to a large size. It 
is conveniently divided into four classes: 
Akame (red leaves), Kipie (yellow 
leaves), Chame (brown leaves), and Aome 
(green leaves), according to the colour of 
the young leaves. 

The Shiro yama Zakura (white mountain 
cherry) is found in abundance from the 
center to the southern part of this 
country. The cherries at Yoshirio, Ya- 
mato Province, and also at Arashiyania, 
Kyoto, all belong to this species. The 
Shiro Yatna Zakura appeared early in 
Japanese history, being a theme of writers 


sind poets of old. The national flower is 
of this species. 

The Beni Yama Zakura (red mountain 
cherry) thrives in the northeastern part 
of Japan. It is also found in the moun- 
tainous regions of Kiso and Nikko, but 
the cherries belonging to this species are 
specially abundant in the northeastern 
provinces and Hokkaido. They also 
become large trees, and bear red blossoms. 
Most of their upper branches grow more 
or less straight, thus giving a character- 
istic form to the trees. 

Among the cherries belonging to the 
species of the Shiro Yatna Zakura (white 
mountain cherry) some bear double 
flowers, and some, fragrant ones. But 
this variation is not so conspicuous as 
that appearing in the cherries belonging 
to the Sato Zakura (domesticated cherry). 

The Sato Zakura (domesticated cherry 
or Phmus serrulata Lindl) was originally 
the name of all cherries planted in towns 
and villages. Now, however, it is applied 
to the cultivated cherry. Of course there 



'Varieties of the “ Yae Zakura’* or doible-pctalled cherry-blossoms. 
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are many kinds of cultivated cherries, 
but the Sato Zakura is the term for that 
kind of cultivated cheriy which originated 
from the Yanta Zakura (mountain cherry). 

There is no species of cherry which 
has so many variations as the Sato Zakura 
(domesticated cherry). In the first place, 
it has larger flowers than the Yuma 
Zakura (mountain cherry). Its flower 
stalks are longer, its petals arc larger# 
and more numerous, while the flowers 
themselves are double. There arc some 
kinds of the Sato Zakura which bear 
large single flowers, but the majority of 
the cherries belonging to this species, 
have double flowers. Their petals number 
mostly from 12 to 25 in each blossom, 
but some of them have from 40 to 200 
petals. 

As for the colour of the flowers, all 
tints from white to red, purple or green, 
are in evidence. Some of the Sato Zakura 
(domesticated cherry) bear fragrant flowers, 
indeed,, so fragrant are they that their 
pleasant odour is carried to quite a 
distance. 

This odour is of the nature of coumarin, 
quite different from that of the plum- 
blossom. The trees and branches of the 
Sato Zakura also have their own peculiar 
form, and are quite unlike the Yama 
Zakura (mountain cherry). 

The lligan Zakura (equinox cherry) 
blossoms about the time of the spring 
higan (equinox). Cherries belonging to 
this species usually grow to big trees, 
with white or pink flowers. The Shidarc 
Zakura (penddlous cherry) originated from 
the Higan Zakura (equinox cherry) ; it is 
so named because of its pendulous or 
u weeping ” branches. 

The Soinri Yoshino (the Somci Yoshi- 
no cherry) is believed to have been in 
cultivation at ,a nuVscry of Somci near 
Yedo (former name of Tokyo), a little 
before the Restoration # of 1868. Its 
’origin is not known, but quite recently, 
cherries belonging ■ to this species have 
been found wild in Quelpart, Korea. 


The blossoms of the Sornei Yoshino are 
of a pinkish tint when they begin to bloom, 
but they turn snow white when they have 
opened fully. As this kind of cherry has 
no leaves when it is in blossom, it 
presents a splendid sight when it bursts 
into bloom. Having extraordinary powers 
of propagation, it has now spread through- 
out Japan, and is especially abundant in 
Tokyo and vicinity. 

The ffikan Zakura (red winter cherry) 
thrives wild on Mt. Ari in Formosa. 
Kccausc it blossoms in winter, it has 
received the appellation “ Kan Zakura .” 
Tliat it is popularly called Hikan Zakura 
is due to the crimson colour of its flowers, 
Ili meaning crimson in Japanese. In 
Satsuina Province, Kyushu, it is called 
Hi Zakura (crimson cherry) or Ganjitsu 
Zakura (New Year’s Day Cherry), since 
it blossoms as early as New Year’s Day 
according to the time of the old lunar 
calendar. The cherries belonging to this 
species all bear bellshapcd flowers which 
never open fully. 

The Chishima Zakura (the Chishima 
cherry) is a species of cherry which 
thrives in the most northern part of this 
country, that is in the Kurile Islands. It 
is a shrub and its flowers are small, but 
sonic varieties liavc- fragrant and showy 
blossoms. 

The foregoing are the most important 
sj)ecies of Japanese cherries. In addition 
to them, there are other species, which 
may be found in the mountains of Honshu 
(Main Japan) and Korea and Formosa. 

Places Noted for Cherries. 

There arc many places in Japan noted 
for cherries, but the most famous and 
oldest of them is Mt. Yoshino in Yanrnto 
Province. This mountain lias been noted 
for its cherries for over ten centuries. 

It is mentioned in history that Taiko 
Hideyoshi, the Shogun, viewed the 
cherry-blossoms at Yoshino, in state, in 
1593. At that time there were already 
many of the trees on the mountain, thei 
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ranks having later been swelled, by additions 
from time to time. 

The cherry-trees on Mt. Yoshino now 
number about one hundred thousand. 
Especially fine is the view of the cherries 
at Hitome Sembon, on the mountain, 
which is traditionally believed to com- 
mand a view of one thousand trees. The 
cherries on the mountain belong to the 
Shiro Yama Zakura (white mountain 
cherry). 

Arashiyama in Kyoto is another 
famous place for cherries. Most of the 
trees were transplanted from Mt. Yoshino. 
In a setting of fine scenery, the cherry- 
blossoms at Arashiyama arc seen to the 
best advantage. The cherries here are 
also the Shiro Yama Zakura (white 
mountain cherry). 

Sakuragawa of Hitachi Province also 
has been famous for cherries from of old. 
Most of the blossoms liavc a pink tint, 
some of them being very fragrant. 

Koganci, a suburb of Tokyo, lias been 
noted for cherries since the era of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. As already men- 
tioned, the cherries at Koganei were 
transplanted from Yoshino and other 
places in this country, almost all of them 
belonging to the Shiro Yama Zakura 
(white mountain cherry) species. Now 
that the cherries at Koganei are under 
the control of the Tokyo municipality 
which looks to their preservation and 
protection, the avenue of cherries there 
lias been much improved, and their 
beauty has been enlianced. 

Arakawa* is another place near Tokyo 
which lias bee.i famous for its cherries 
since 1886 when more than 50 varieties 
of the Sato Zakura (domesticated cherry) 
were planted. Owing to riparian works 
some of the trees have been destroyed. 
Yet there still remain many varieties of 
cherries lining the Arakawa’s banks which 
are most valuable as botanical specimens. 


Besides, Arakawa is favoured by the 
Tokyo folk because of its advantageous 
position for picnicking at the cherry 
season. 

It may be added that there are cherry- 
trees here and there 'in Japan which are 
famous either for their great size or for 
their beautiful flowers. For instance, the 
Yoritomo-no-Geba-Zakura at the foot of 
,Mt. Fuji, the Kaba Zakura at Ishido of 
Saitama Prefecture, the Jindat Zakura in 
Koshu Province, and the Usu-Zunu 
Zakura at Neodani of Mino Province 
belong to this category. 

Popular Interest in Cherries and 
Their Preservation. 

It is fortunate that our people have 
recently begun to take interest in the 
preservation of landscapes, and historic 
and natural monuments. On April 9, 
last year, the law for the preservation of 
landscapes, and historic and natural monu- 
ments, was promulgated with a view to 
preserving places of historical Interest, 
beautiful spots and natural monuments. 
The work is making steady headway 
under the direction of the Home Office. 

It is a matter for sincere congratulation 
that places noted for cherries as well as 
famous or rare cherry-trees have come 
to be preserved through the law. When 
a cherry-tree is injured, decay sets in, 
resulting in the death of the tree. 
Therefore, when a tree is injured, first 
aid must be given promptly and the wound 
must be healed at once. Especially 
necessary is the preservation of the 
cherries in public places. , However, as 
popular interest is being aroused, it is 
safe to assume that the places famous for 
cherries will be preserved without much 
difficulty. 

In short, Japan, as the land of cherry 
blossoms, should not only conduct a 
scientific study of "cherries but further 
preserve aud plant them in those places 
best suited for viewing them. 


* It is from these Arakawa cherries that the Mayor of Tokyo presented, In 1910, ten kinds of Sato 
Zakura (domesticated daemr) together with others to the City of Washington. These cherries, numbering about 
two thousand, ■ as I base myself witnessed, arc growing luxuriantly along the Tidal Basin, Potomac Park, 
Washington, £). C. • 
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The Emperor Nintoku 

By Keiu Kuzuu 


Loyalty and filial piety are the basic 
principles of the national morals in this 
country. In his guidance of the people, 
the Emperor himself sets the example, 
and he loves them as if they were his 
own children; while on the part of the* 
people, they are as attached and as devoted 
to the Emperftr as to their fathers. This 
is the reason why the relations between 
sovereign and people are so affectionate 
and harmonious. 

During the past two thousand five 
hundred years, — since the Japanese Empire 
was founded, — there have been many 
wise Emperors, but among the wisest was 
Emperor Nintoku (313-400 A. D.) 

Emperor Nintoku was a son of Emperor 
Ojin (270-313), one of the wisest and 
bravest sovereigns Japan ever had. In 
those ancient days, it was an established 
court usage to nominate two or three 
candidates from whom to select the Crown 
Prince. Therefore, Emperor Ojin first 
chose Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto and 
then Prince Osasagi-no-mikoto from his 
many sons, as the Crown Prince. 

Later, however, lie came to love his 
youngest son Prince Uji-no-wakairatsuko 
more than the other princes, indeed so 
much so that he decided that the Prince 
should succeed* him. So, one day, the 
Emperor summoned Prince Oyamamori-no- 
mikoto and Prince Osasagi-no-mikoto to 
his presence and asked them whom they 
would love the more their eldest or youngest 
son. Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto replied 
that he would love his eldest son more 
than his youngest son. But Prince Osasa- 
gi-no-mikoto saw through his father’s mind 
and replied: ** The eldest son is older 
than the youngest son. So I need not 
, worry myself about him. But I would 
feel very anxious about the youngest son, 
for he is of tender years. So the dearer 


he is to me.” His reply much satisfied 
the Emperor who then appointed Price 
Oyamamori-no-mikoto Chief of the Fishing 
and Hunting Department, and Prince 
Osasagi-no-mikoto, Prime Minister, at the 
same time nominating Prince Uji-no-wa- 
kairatsuko as the Crown Prince. 

Soon after this, the Emperor passed 
away, upon which Prince Oyamamori-no- 
mikoto plotted to kill the Crown Prince 
and ascend the throne. But Prince Osasagi- 
no-mikoto got scent of the plot and told 
Prince Uji-no-wakairatsuko of it. There- 
fore, Prince Uji-no-wakairatsuko, the Crown 
Prince, was prepared in time against the 
attack of Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto, 
who was on his way to Uji where the 
residence of the Crown Prince stood. 
When Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto and 
his men reached the river Uji, it was 
yet before daybreak. The moon still shined 
upon the reeds on the banks. In the mean 
time, a dense fog began to fall, enveloping 
everything in its shrouds. This was indeed 
advantageous to the Crown Prince, because 
lie held his troops in ambush among the 
reeds. 

The daring and resourceful Crown 
Prince disguised himself as a boatman and 
rowed a boat with his men toward the 
bank from which his enemy was going to 
cross the river, merrily singing songs. 
Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto took him for 
a common boatman and ordered hi in to 
ferry him to the opposite bank. When 
the boat had been rowed back to mid- 
stream, it was listed so as to throw over- 
board the Prince, in accordance with the 
pre-arranged plan. Being carried .away by 
the rapid stream, the Prince sang a song, 
asking those of his men who could row a 
boat to come to the rescue. At the same 
time, however, the troops in ambush rushed 
to the ■ scene and prevented any rescue 
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being given the Prince, who, therefore, 
was at last drowned. When his body 
was recovered, the Crown Prince sang a 
dirge, in which he expressed his regret 
that he should have been compelled to 
take the life of his own elder brother, 
who had been planning an attempt on his 
life. He said he had thought to shoot the 
Prince with bow and arrow, but hesitated 
to do so, because he was his own brother, 


him; simply because the former tried to 
usurp the throne contrary to the manifest 
wishes expressed by their father and 
emperor. 

But Prince Wakairatsuko did not ascend 
the throne. On the contrary, he asked his 
elder brother Osasagi-no-mikoto to take the 
sceptre, saying that he was too young, 
too immature in experience, and too lack- 
ing in learning to shoulder the heavy 



Prince Osasagi-no-Mikoto bewailing tlic suicide of Prince W^jfaij-atsuko, 
who took his own life to cause Prince O.sasagi lo ascend the Throne. 


and because he knew how his wife would 
lament if he were killed ; although his 
irresolution might make him a laughing 
stock among the people. He consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not 
shoot the wicked Prince, and buried his 
body on Nara Hill with solemn ceremony, 
beyond the due of the rebellious Prince. 

Now the Imperial lineage is most sacred 
in this country. Therefore, it is incumbent 
upon the Crown Prince to take every 
possible means to safeguard his position 
established by the Emperor. This accounts 
for the fact that the Imperial lineage is 
unbroken since the Empire was founded. 
Prince Uji-no-wakairastuko could not but 
take the necessary measures in self-defence, 
however dear his brother might . be to 


responsibility, and adding that the late 
Emperor’s choice of himself was due only to 
affection, and not because of any superior 
abilities possessed by himself. 

Prince Osasagi-no-mikoto, his elder 
brother, however, refused to ascend the 
throne, and urged him to be crowned, 
reminding him that none, however high 
his station, should disobey the command 
of the Emperor, and also that Japan could 
not go on without an Emperor even for a 
day. 

But none the less the Crown Prince 
could not be persuaded to mount the 
throne, nor *was his elder brother inclined 
to be crowned. Therefore Japan continued 
for three years without an Emperor actual- 
ly on the throne. During this time, the 
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Crown Prince Wakairatsuko maintained his 
palace at Uji. 

One day, a fisherman came to his palace 
and presented him with some fine fish, but 
he refused to accept the gift on the ground 
that he was not the Emperor, asking him 
to present it to his elder brother at Nani- 
wa. The fisherman went to Naniwa, as 
told, and presented it to Prince Osasagi- 
no-mikoto/ who, however, likewise refused 
to accept it on the same ground that h<? 
was not the Emperor, and asked the fisher- 
man to return it to the Crown Prince. 
The fisherman returned to Uji and again 
presented it to the Crown Prince, 
who refused to accept it. Thus going to 
and fro between Uji and Naniwa, the 
poor fisherman had his fish spoilt. 
Therefore, he brought fresh fish, but was 
not successful in inducing either the 


expressed his admiration of the plum 
blossoms which were in full bloom in spite 
of the cold season, at Naniwa. He sent 
this poem to his elder brother Prince 
Osasagi-no-inikoto at Naniwa, doubtless 
likening the Prince to the beautiful and 
noble blossoms and asking him to ascend 
the throne. Rut still Prince Osasagi- 
no-mokoto did not accede to his wish. 

This brought despair to Prince Waka- 
iratsuko anil at last determined him to 
take his own life, by which to force 
Prince Osasagi-no-mikito, his elder brother, 
to ascend the throne, and also to relieve 
the i>cople of susj)ense and anxiety. 
With this grim but noble resolution, the 
Crown prince committed suicide. 

Upon receipt of this news, Prince 
Osasagi-no-mikoto hurried to Uji from 
Naniwa. It was the third day after the 



Prince Wakairatsuko killing Prince Oyamamori-no-mikoto, who 
maefc an attempt on the former’s life. 


Crown Prince or his elder brother to 
accept his present. Tired of his fruitless 
efforts, the fisherman wept bitterly and 
threw away his fish by the /oadside. 

Prince Wakairatsuko studied under the 
guidance of a naturalised Korean, Wani, 
an erudite scholar.. One day, the Prince 
•composed • a short poem, in which he 


Crown Prince’s suicide that Prince Osasagi- 
no-mikoto arrived at Uji, but fortunately 
the Crown Prince was still breathing, 
painfully. Asked by Prince Osasagi- 
no-mikoto why he tried to take his 
own life, the Crown Prince thanked his 
brother for his kindness in coming all 
the way from Naniwa, and asked him to 
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ascend the throne, in a gasping voice 
saying that his fate was predestined and 
that when he met his father in hades, 
he would report the kindness and con- 
sideration of the Prince, especially the 
fact that the Prince did not ascend the 
throne, in favour of himself. With 
these pathetic words, the Crown Prince 
breathed his last. Prince Osasagi-no- 
mikoto who was overwhelmed by his 
lamentations over the rash act of the 
Crown Prince, paid him the last respects 
and buried his body on Uji Hill with 
solemn and impressive ceremonies. 

Now Prince Osasagi-no-mikoto was 
obliged to mount the throne, and establi- 
shed his palace at Naniwa, which was 
the old name of the present Osaka. 
Though it was called the palace, it was 
by no means a pretentious one, all its 
pillars being unpolished and its roofs 
thatched with rough-cut grasses. This 
simplicity in his palace was due 


of the people. If the people in the 
capital are so destitute, still harder must 
be the lot of those in other districts. 
Therefore, no tax shall be levied, and 
no labour shall be imposed on the people 
in general for three yfears from now, so 
as to give the needed relief to them." 

The retainers were strongly impressed 
by His Majesty’s benevolence, and 
exempted the people from all ' taxes and 
"labor for three years, in accordance with 
his gracious command. 

For the following three years, the 
Kmperor exercised extreme thrift, indeed 
so much so that he would never have 
new clothes made but continued wearing 
his old ones mended, even though they 
were almost worn out; he had even his 
meals reduced, and when the roofs of 
his palace decayed, he would not allow 
them to be repaired, but was content 
with placing receptacles on the floor for 


to -his gracious solicitude for the 
welfare of the people, by giving 
them as little trouble as possible. 

One day in February in the 
fourth year since lie ascended the 
throne, the Emperor went upon a 
hill, .and looked over the city. It 
was early in the morning, but 
there was to be seen practically 
no smoke rising from the houses 
in the capital — -to the disappoint- 
ment of the Emperor; because there 
would have been rising volumes of 
smoke from the kitchens, if the 
people were well off. The Emperor 
said to his retainers: "When a 
country is ruled by a wise sovereign, 
the people can get an easy and 
comfortable living. And they sing 
eulogies in honor of their ruler. 
Now it is already three years since 
I mounted the throne ; but no 
eulogy is heard, and on the con- 
trary, smoke seldom rises from the 
kitchens of the people’s houses. 
This must be due to the poverty 



Emperor Nintoku watching the* smoke ascend from 
the people's kitchens to his satisfaction. 
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receiving the rain water dripping through 
the . leaking roofs. His sole concern was 
to have hts people grow rich and pros- 
perous. 

Thus the three years passed, during 
which time there ■ were abundant crops, 
thanks to the favorable weather. One 
morning in early summer, the Emperor 
again ascended an eminence and looked 
down on the capital, when he saw to his 
immense satisfaction and delight volumes 
of smoke rising from every kitchen in 
the town. Turning to the Empress, the 
Emperor said: “ Now I am rich. There 
is no need for us to worry any more.” 
The Empress said: “What do you mean 
by that ? Not only the fences of the palace 
are broken, and no repairs can be made; 
but the roofs of the palace arc rotten, 
letting in both sunlight and moonlight as 
well ;xs rain. What is more, you wear 
clothes entirely worn out. Then how 
are you rich ? ” 

The Emperor smiled : “ Only look at 
the smoke rising so abundantly from the 
peoples kitchens. Is that not evidence of 
the fact that they have grown rich and 
prosperous ? Now the sovereign is ordained 
by heaven entirely for the sake of the 
people only. Therefore, his first and 
foremost concern must be the welfare of 
his people. This is the reason why I 
say when the people arc poor, I am poor 
too; and when they are rich, I too am rich. 

It is said that the Emperor conqioscd 
a short poem oil that memorable occasion: 

“ Takakiya ni, 

Noboritc mireba, 

Kemuritatsu, 

Tamino kamadowa 
nigiwainikeri.” 


“ On a high tower, 

I go up. 

Behold the clouds of smoke from 
the kitchens! 

Now I see my jicople prosper.” 

It is true that this famous poem was 
composed by a later historian, as if it had 
been composed by the Emperor; but none, 
the less it docs not fail to show how solici- 
tous Emperor Nintoku was for the welfare 
of the people. 

In September of the same year, farmers 
came up to Naniwa from the various 
parts of the country and asked the Em- 
peror to allow them to repair his palace 
as well .as to impose taxes and labor on 
them, since the exemption of the taxes 
and labor for the past three years had 
made them prosperous and rich. At 
first, however, the Emperor refused to 
accept their offer, but at last was obliged 
to give his approval, owing to their 
importunities. 

Highly appreciating the Imperial favor 
and much delighted with the Imperial 
sanction, the people from every part of 
the country heartily devoted themselves 
to the reconstruction of the palace, which 
was completed before long. When the 
Emperor moved into his new abode, 
grand festivities were held in his honor 
throughout the country. 

Emperor Nintoku rendered also invalu- 
able services to the progress of industry 
and communication in this country, by 
improving the water facilities and cons- 
tructing new roads, within limits not 
straining the resources of the people. In 
consequence, the nation grew more and 
more prosj>crous during the reign of Em- 
peror Nintoku. 
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Japan’s Naval Program and Anti-Japanese 
Propaganda: Japan is Ready to Cut 
Armaments When Other Powers Agree. 


A foreign correspondent lias recently been contributing 
“a series of articles to tlvi Japan Advertiser and the 
Philadelphia ; Public Led#* criticising Japan's Naval 
program. As will be seen from the following statement 
made to the Advcrtiset in the course of an interview 
by an officer of high rank in the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, the correspondent’s analysis of the relative strength 
of the navies of the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan is not based on facts. Jn his eagerness to hold 
up Japan before the world as an incarnation of Militar- 
ism, he lias disregarded true facts. As a propaganda 
this sort of falsehoods may servo the purpose of tin 
author for some time. But eventually truth will out. 
As has been declared time and again by our statesmen, 
politicians, Imsincss mm and responsible high officials, 
Japan is ever ready to subscribe to any propoinl for 
disarmament ns soon as the chief offenders who liegan 
the luxurious extravagance of giant fleets agreed to cut 
their armaments. — Ed. A. K. 

“ The Japanese Government, having 
joined the League of Nations, lias signified 
its approval of the principle of universal 
disarmament. Whenever an international 
conference is called to consider ways and 
means for giving effect to this principle, 
the Imperial government will be only too 
glad to participate in this conference and 
to co-operate sincerely and honestly with 
other Governments to seek a solution of 
this problem. 

“ This may be stated as a. fact that no 
nation can reduce its armaments beyond 
a point compatible with the safety of the 
country. There arc two kinds of menaces 
to national safety, internal and external. 
I wish to confine my discussion to dangers 
from without. 

“ The Ja11anc.se Navy has been created 
for the defense of the country and for 
that purpose alone. The natural con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the Japanese 
Navy must be strong enough to defend 
the country in the Far East. This is 
why I say that the strength of a nation’s 
navy should be determined by relative 
and not absolute standards. So long as 


the navies of the other countries having 
interests in the Far East remain as they 
are today, it is out of the question for 
'Japan to reduce her armaments below 
that strength which she deems necessary 
for the defense of her interests in this 
part of the world. 

“ At the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Japan had an eight-six squadron, 
including the cruiser Kasuga and Nisshin. 
Since that time the eight-eight squadron 
has been considered the standard necessary 
for the defense of the country. The 
eight-eight program in its present form 
dates from the summer of 1920, when 
the sanction of the Imperial Diet was 
obtained, but it must be remembered 
tliat the new eight-eight prografn took 
over anti included portions of the programs 
that had preceded it. The history of 
the eight-eight program reveals the fact 
that this scheme was not formulated with 
any foreign country in view as a possible 
enemy. The idea with which the framers 
of the program worked was that although 
the new plan would leave the Japanese 
navy far inferior to those of England 
or the United States, it, together 
with the advantage whlfch this country 
enjoys because of her geographical position, 
would be sufficient to defervd the country 
in the event of war. 

“ This being the motive underlying the 
acceptance of the eight-eight program, 
if the other Powers should by joint 
agreement arrange to reduce their pro- 
grams for new ships,, or reduce the plans 
already lai<4 down for naval construction, 
Japan would willingly reduce licr armaments 
to a point compatible with national safety, 
either by reducing the replacement pro- 
gram that would follow the completion 
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of the eight-eight fleet or by cutting 
down the eight-eight program itself. 

“ The following table shows the com- 
parative naval strength of Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain as of 
1920: 

Capital Ships. 


Under Construction CunpLijil 

Japan 9 4 

America 16 16 

Britain 37 — 

Light Cruisers 

Japan 3 5 

America o 10 

Britain 55 7 

Destroyers 

Japan 40 12 

America 235 84 (estimated) 

Britain 204 S 


“ The naval strength of Ja^in, Amer- 
ica, and England in 1924 will be as fol- 
lows: 


Capital 

Light 

« 

ship* 

cruisers 

I tatroyors 

Japan 15 

13 

84 

America... 33 

IO 

315 

Britain ... 37 

69 

206 

“ These figures 

include 

only dread- 


naughts in fighting condition. 

Notes to the Above Tables. 

" A. The British Navy was considerably 
expanded during the Great War. Its 
strength is still formidable. The year 
1924, however, will sec Great Britain 
closely followed by the United States in 
naval power. Should England wish to 
maintain her traditional supremacy on 
the seas, she must enter upon a policy 
aiming at a considerable expansion of the 
present size of her navy. 

“ B. Toward the end of 1924, when 
the present •American three-year naval 
program will have been completed, Ja- 
pan will find her naval strength less than 
half of that of the United States. 

“ C. It is impossible at the present 


moment to make a fair comparison of 
the naval strengths of Ja^Kin, the United 
States and Great Britain as they will be 
in 1928, when the Japanese eight-eight 
program is to be completed. The reason 
for this is that Great Britain has not yet 
entered upon Iier new construction program, 
while there is no way to forecast the nature 
of the program which the United States 
will formulate after the completion of her 
present three-year program. 

“ The fact which stands out in the 
tables given above is that although Great 
Britain has dropped naval construction for 
some time she still holds the command 
of the seas. In the United States 
arguments for the reduction of armaments 
are being supported by increasing num- 
bers, both among naval officers and 
among politicians, but it is clear that the 
American authorities have not the least 
intention of abandoning or reducing the 
three-year program. Far from it. On 
the contrary they are proceeding with 
their plans. As the table shows the 
United States will have a fleet the main 
strength of which will consist of 33 
capital ships, 18 of them of the newest 
and most powerful types. The strength 
of the Japanese Navy at that time will 
be found to be far inferior to that of the 
American fleet, since Japan will then be 
in possession of only 15 capital ships. 
Wliat does all this indicate? Surely this 
is not the time for Japan ta take the 
initiative and reduce the program she has 
entered upon. 

“ Recently a foreign pajier published 
in Tokyo printed a series of articles on 
the Japanese naval strength in which the 
writer made the contentions that Japan 
lias entered upon a naval policy more 
ambitious tlian that pursued by Germany 
before the World War, and that the 
completion of her present program will 
give Japan a strength equal to tliat of the 
United States, relegating England to third 
rank as a naval power. The conclusion to 
which the writer came was that with the 
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race in naval construction transferred from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific as the 
result of the expansion of the Japanese 
Navy, a situation lias been created in 
which the chances for war between Japan 
and the United States will be multiplied. 
I was informed that the articles in question 
would not only be reproduced in Amer- 
ican newspapers but might be reported 
•even in England. There is no escaping 
the fact a situation is gradully taking 
shape abroad in which increasing pres- 
sure will be applied to Japan to make 
her reduce her armaments. 

44 The motive of the Japanese who arc 
carrying on an agitation for the reduc- 
tion of armaments is easily explained, 
for it is clear that these men are mak- 
ing their campaign for reasons of in- 
ternal politics. Hut I cannot understand, 
the motive of the writer of the articles 
mentioned above except on the theory 
that cither he went out of his way to 
write on a subject of which he had not 
thorough knowledge or that lie had some 
ulterior motive to serve in publishing his 
articles. 

44 It is needless to repeat that it is the 
duty of a Government lo defend the 
country. In entering upon the eight-eight 
naval policy, the Japanese Government 
acted only in prosecution of this duty; 
and an examination of the salient facts 
of the world situation will convince 
anyone of the reasonableness of the 
position of Japan in thus devoting such a 
proportion of her national income as is 
mentioned by the writer of the aforesaid 
articles to the defense of the country. 
Nothing is a grouser misrepresentation of 
the facts than the contention made by 
that writer that in enlarging her 
armaments Japan was influenced by a 


desire for conquest. 

44 According to the writer in the for- 
eign paper, a .nation's defense must be 
determined by such circumstances as the 
size of foreign trade, the tonnage of a 
nation’s merchant shipping, the expen- 
ditures on national education and the 
length of coast line. To realise the 
falsity of these contentions docs not 
require much intelligence. As for the 
contention tliat Japan aims at creating a 
fleet equal in strength to that of the 
United States because of the fact that 
both the American three-year program 
and the Japanese eight-eight program 
provide for a fleet the main strength of 
which is to be 1 6 capital ships, no ex- 
pert knowledge is needed to controvert 
this, since the American program will 
be completed in six years, while the 
Japanese plan will require from ii to 12 
years for completion. 

44 Japan enjoys special geographical and 
strategical advantages due to her position 
in the Ear East. This makes if com- 
paratively easy for Japan to defend 
herself without a naval force comparable 
to that of any other country. Hut Japan 
must be prepared against a situation 
in which a certain Power might concen- 
trate a sujjerior fleet in the Pacific ; 
otherwise she would be unable to main- 
tain the peace of this part of the world. 

44 If a nation with ail inferior navy 
should tike the lead among the nations 
of tl\e world in reducing armaments, she 
would soon find herself in a position in 
which she would be unable to maintain 
her safety and independence unless she 
leaned on the assistance of other countries 
with stronger navies. An honorable 
nation would not entrust the defense of 
her territory to others.” 
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Guide-Posts and Camp-Fires 

• By Henry van Dyke 
Japanigy. 

(the Ninth of Twelve Papers) 
(Reproduced from the Scribner's Magazine’) 

( Continue J /torn the List issue) 


The Heart’s Capital of Japan. 10 

Kyoto, with its 450,000 inhabitants, 
lies in the fertile Yamashiro plain, ringed 
by green and lofty hills. For many cen- 
turies it was the seat of the Imjjcrial 
Court, until Tokyo displaced it in 1868. 
liut it still remains, I think, the chief 
city in the heart of Japan. Here the 
ancient arts and ways are more purely 
preserved; here the okl traditions centre ; 
here a visitor does not have to witness, 
as Lafcadio ITearn said in his last days 
of Tokyo, “ the sorry sight of one 
civilization trampling the life out of 
another.” Mind you, I don’t say that 
what is taking place in Tokyo and other 
great seaport towns is wrong or evitable. 

I only say that if you want the flavor 
and the tone of the original Japan, you 
must see Kyoto, and smaller cities of 
that type, and, above all, the countryside. 

We spent a fortnight in and around 
Kyoto, with headquarters at the Miyako 
I(otel, where the conversation of the 
manager, Mr. Ilamaguchi, was delightful 
and illuminating. He told us the meaning 
of many things in Japanese life and 
philosophy, and best of all he advised 
us wliat to skip in our sightseeing. 

All kinds of pictures from that fortnight 
are stored i h memory's “ go-down." I 
can take out one after another and hang 
it on the wall, as a Japanese would do 
with his kakemonos . 

There is the famous Cherry Blossom 
Dance, hi the biggest tea-house on the 
Kamo-gawa, wherq forty gcis/uis weave- 
intricate, sloto designs of color and 
movement on the stage, whfle a double- 
dozen of women musicians twang samise/is. 
slap drums, and chant weird nasal songs. 
There is the stately Noh Drama, 
•performed on the century-old stage of 


the Nishi Hongwanji temple, by actors 
who have inherited their calling and 
traditions through generations, — gorgeous 
costumes, symbolic action, classic dialogue, 
mostly tragic themes, with some consecrated 
comic episodes, the chorus intoning a 
running commentary, the absorbed audience 
following the play with their books, — it 
is a highly intellectual and at the same 
time eye-appealing performance, something 
like the revival of a Greek play at 
Oxford or Harvard, yet different as the 
Fast differs from the West. There are 
visits to a few well-chosen temples. The 
golden splendor of the great Chion- 
in. The tranquil charm of Kurodani on 
its shady hill, with its long inner corridors 
where the “ nigtingale floors " twitter 
beneath your stockinged feet, its rooms 
adorned with rare paintings and silken 
broideries, anil its secluded garden where 
the iris is in bloom around the pond. 
The delicate beauty of the Golden 
Pavilion and the Silver Pavilion in their 
landscape setting; and one little temple 
among the trees, whose name I never 
knew, but which Paula said she loved 
(“ because it seemed so lonely, and nobody 
told us to go there.") 

Certain scenes anil incidents arc vivid 
in my mind. Visits to workshops, where 
deft Japanese fingers are busy with 
delicate work of tapestry, damascene, 
lacquer, and carving. Preaching in the 
little Union Church, and lecturing to a 
thousand eager students at Doshisha 
University. Luncheon with Miss Denton 
of the Girls' School, tliat wonderful 
American lady who knows Kyoto better 
than the Japanese and whom they all 
love. “ Ceremonial tea " at Dr. Saiki's 
house, where the gentle daughter of 
Nippon who performs the gracious ritual 
is the mother of nine and looks no older 
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than one- of her own children. Of all 
Kyoto days none was brighter than that on 
which wc walked with the Shivelys over the 
sacred mountain of Hiei-san. The long 
trail up through the steep, stately forest ; 
the ancient temples and monasteries 
hidden on the heights where the fighting 
monks of Buddha used to assemble their 
bands to raid the capital; the basket 
lunch beside a cold streamlet in a glen 
below the summit; the rapid descent to 
Lake Biwa, with rapturous views on 
the way; the boat-ride home on the 
swift canal, half through a dark tunnel, 
half in broad evening sunlight, high on 
the hillside among wild azaleas, — that was 
a memorable day. But a single hour in 
another day stands out as clear. It was 
when I climbed with a Japanese friend to 
visit the Christian cemetery on the hillside 
above Nanzen-ji. The only approach is 
by a steep footpath. Here, with others 
of like faith, confessed or secret, is buried 
Joseph Nccsima, the father of Doshisha. 
From this quiet hillside no doubt he 
often looked down upon the great city 
spread out below him, and, like his 
Master, longed and yearned for its peace. 
Here he sleeps quietly, while his work 
goes on. 

To The City of Lanterns. 

This was a roundabout journey which 
we made with a Japanese friend and 
scholar, Dr. Harada, as our genial com- 
rade to guide us in the ways of Japanese 
inns and explain things seen and heard 
on the road. 

First we spent a day and night in 
Yamada-Ise, visiting the two chief shrines 
of the Shinto religion. Dike almost all 
sacred places in Japan they have a 
splendid natural setting. Unlike Buddhist 
temples, however, the shrines, arc very 
simple, even austere. Built of plain wood, 
completely renewed every twenty years, 
without painting or ornament (except 
some brass fastenings with crests), they 
are distinguished by primitive features of 
their architecture, such as the crossing of 
the end-rafters, which project above the 
roof like the poles of a wigwam. In the 
centre of the inner shrine hangs a mirror, 
the symbol of Amaterasu, the sun-goddess, 
worshipped as the progenitor of the first 


Mikado and of the pure Japanese race. 
Shintoism is the old national religion of 
Japan, though there are many more 
Buddhists tlian, * Shintoists and the two 
faiths have been strangely crossed. The 
core of Shinto is ancestor-worship and 
patriotism. Mr. Hamaguchi said to me 
one night : " In China they worship 

their ancestors dead. In Japan we 
worship our ancestors through our children. 
Suppose you want to move a graveyard 
*to make way for needed railroad. Chinese 
say, 1 Never, our ancestors forbid !’ Japan- 
ese say, 'Yes, move it carefully, with 
reverence ; railroad good for our children.” 
You will usually find chickens kept at 
Shinto shrines, because of the cock that 
crows to make the sun rise. 

Next we went to Toba, a picturesque 
seashore town, known for its shipbuilders, 
fishermen, and women pearl-divers. We 
took two of the divers, plump, good- 
humored little creatures, out to the fishing 
grounds. They put on white caps and huge 
water-goggles, stood up and dropped their 
kimonos, and then slipped quietly over- 
board in their white cotton shirts and 
drawers, taking their floating tubs with 
them. After a little wheezing and many 
curious noises, they gave a sharp, indrawn 
whistle, turned over, and went down like 
small white seals. They brought up no 
pearls, but many lobsters, star-fish, sca- 
urchins and other marine curios. The 
best pearlfishing is at Mikiinoto’s place, 
a few miles farther along the coast. In 
the afternoon we climbed Weather Hill 
and had a view finer than that from 
Pemetic on Mt. Desert: eastward, Isc 
Bay and the swarm of ''islands and the 
blue Pacific; westward, a farrolling sea of 
wild mountains and forests. 

Our last point was Gifu, the city of 
lanterns. There they make delicious 
persimmon confitures , delicate silk-crepe, 
the strongest paper in the world, fans, 
umbrellas, and paper lanterns light as 
soap-bubbles and lovely as campanula 
bells. We stayed ,at the “ Well of 
Jewels Inn,” and Wtent out at night to 
see the celebrated cormorant fishing, a 
craft which has been practised here for 
more than ten centuries. 

The moon was rising behind the 
mountains. The swift, clear river ran 
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half glittering and half dark. Our barge 
was covered with an awaning and lit with 
lanterns. We poled two or three miles 
up the river and found five other lanterned 
barges waiting beside gravelly bank 
between two rapids. I began to think it 
a little before ten o'clock we saw moving 
lights up the river. Six fishingboats 
came sweeping down with the current, 
an iron cresset full of blazing pine-knots 
projecting from the bow of each. We 
joined one of them and drifted with it? 
In 'front stood the master fisherman, a 
tall, bronzed youth, naked to the waist, 
with a long skirt of straw girt about his 
loins. The ungainly cormorants, — black 
bodies, white throats, and hooked bills, — 
stood along the gunwale, six on a 
side. A ring of fibre around the 
lower part of the neck prevents the 
bird from swallowing fish irrecoverably, 
and *a fibre rein twelve feet long serves 
to guide and retrieve him. The fisherman 
pushes them off in order, the captain of 
the team last. Then they dive, swim 
under water with feet and wings, dart 
hither and thither ahead of the boat, come 
up again and again with a six or seven 
inch trout held crosswise in the bill, gulp 
it down, dive again, and keep on till 
their pouches are full. Then the master, 
clucking and whistling to his team, lifts 
one bird after another to the gunwale, 
taps him on the throat to make him give 
up his catch, and drops him over once 
more. So we drifted on with splashing 
shouting, singing, the torches flaring, the 
birds eager and skilful, the master deft 
and imperturbable, until we came to the 
end of the fishing grounds. When the 
birds had their collars taken off and were 
plentifully fed with the smaller fishes, and 
we all went home. The catch tliat night 
must have run well up in the thousands. 
We have some the next morning for 
breakfast, — delicious. Paula said, — well, 
no matter what she said. They were 
perfectly . good pink fish. 

Tokyo Revisited. 

Our second week in Tokyo was more 
serious and joyful thail the first. The 
’ sun was shifting, the air revived. There 
were social engagements of a real pleasure. 
•A sun tiffin with Secretary Hofer in his 
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new bachelor house ; a fine banquet (with 
theatrical entertainment), given me by 
six of my former Jajiancsc students at 
Princeton, in the Maple Club; an academic 
luncheon presided over by Raron Yama- 
gawa, President of the Imperial University, 
in the Rotanical Gardens; a delightful, 
friendly feast made for us by Madame 
Yukiko Ozaki (wife of the eloquent 
parliamentary leader, and author of those 
delightful English volumes, “The Japan- 
ese Fair)' Rook " and 11 Romances of 
Old Ja|ian "), at the “ Inn of Ten 
Thousand Pines," by the Sumida-gawa; a 
brilliant dinner with Mrs. Charles 
Burnett, a gifted American lady who 
lives very close to the heart of Japan, 
and whose charm brought to meet as a 
choice group of scholars and statesmen, 
men of letters and affairs. In such com- 
pany 011c has glimpses of what Japan 
really desires and seeks. I am convinced 
that it is not war, but peaceful, orderly 
development, and that Japan is a natural 
leader for this work in the Far East. 

There were also academic engagements 
which involved work. A lecture at 
Waseda University, founded by Japan’s 
11 grand old man," the Marquis Okuma; 
an address at the fortieth anniversary of 
the Tokyo Y. M. C. A.; two lectures 
at the Imperial University, the first to be 
given on the u House Foundation a 
luncheon # and lecture at the Woman's 
University, where we had a hearty 
welcome from the president and all the 
staff and students. 

The attitude of the Japanese toward 
education is fine. In the public schools 
the c*nrolment and attendance are 95 per 
cent. You see the well-trained children 
on excursions with their teachers every- 
where, learning to see and know Japan 
first. In the universities the eagerness for 
knowledge is keen, — -so keen that perhaps 
it sometimes turns its own edge. Know- 
it-all is a good dog, but Know-it-well is 
a better. The Japanese, in fact have 
many of the American virtues, — and 
faults. To think or talk of them as 
“ brown monkeys ” is distinctly asinine. 
They liave an ancient civilzation; a 
wonderful art and literature; a unified 
race whose spirit has never been broken 
by foreign conquest or domination; a 
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habit of industry and great gifts of* 
manual skill; endurance, ambition, versa- 
tility, and sensitive temper. They laugh 
much, love their numerous and delightful 
children, and have a firm and passionate 
faith in the future of their countty. 
They are almost as political-minded as 
Americans, and quite as honest as any 
other commercial people. 

One word more. What about the 
Pacific Coast and Japanese Immigration? 

Only this! 


It is a difficult question. Within limits, 
I think the Pacific Coasters must settle 
it for themselves. If they do not want 
Japanese labor they need not have it. If 
they want it they must treat it on the 
principle of “ the square deal.” They 
should remember that the Pacific has . two 
Coasts. The friendly co-operation of 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan is essential to peace and order in 
the Far East, where our nation has some 
•possessions and many interests. 


The Chinese Eastern Railway 


China is gradually establishing her hold 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. At 
the general meeting of shareholders held 
last year, China succeeded in taking an 
equal number of posts on the Directorate 
with Russia. That is to say, thanks to 
the resolution passed at the general 
meeting, China is now represented by five 
directors, and Russia by the same number. 
It is true that of the 20,000 employees of 
the railway, about one half are Chinese. 
But they arc almost all in subordinate 
positions, simply because of the fact that 
China has not technical experts to spare 
for the railway. However, the Chinese 
authorities arc tiying hard to enable 
Chinese to hold responsible positions in 
the railway management. 

At present, the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Company is conducting, mining, com- 
munication, hospital, and other enterprises 
in addition to its railway business. In 
view, however, of the necessity of a 
decided reduction in its business expenses, 
the Company 4 is planning to curtail its 
business spheres. In consequence, it is 
proposed to sell its mining, hospital, and 
other enterprises. Taking advantage of 
this the Chinese authorities are said to be 
bent upon acquiring these enterprises to 
be sold by the Company, including its 
mining enterprises, hospitals, and the 
wireless and mail services. 

The rolling stock of the Company 
consists of 490 locomotives (of which 


about one third is in need of repair), 12, 
856 freight cars, and 757 passenger cars. 
Owing to the unsettled conditions in 
Siberia, . the financial condition of the 
Company is at present anything but 
satisfactory. During 1920, the gross 
revenue of the Company totalled 52,700, 
000 yen against an expenditure 0^54,000, 
000 yen. Thus the Company incurred a 
loss of 1,300,000 yen. To cover the 
deficiency, the Chinese Government is 
said to have granted a loan of four million 
dollars to the Company, thus adding to 
its influence over this important railway. 

The railway is now under the dual 
management of the Company and the 
Allied commissions. The latter comprise 
a technical commission and a traffic com- 
mission. The technical commission was 
headed by Colonel StevcQs, an American, 
whose place is now held by Mr. Johnson, 
also an American, while the traffic com- 
mission is headed by Major-General Shi- 
bau. When the Allied forces were 
transported to Siberia, both America and 
Japan gave substantial financial aid to the 
Company, each paying twenty million yen 
for the purpose. On the other hand, the 
South Manchuria Railway Company has 
been continuing to 'supply coal to the 
Chinese Rhilway Company for several 
years past and' therefore it is now one 
of the big creditors of the latter. France, 
too, has large interests in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, but they are 
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indirect in nature. France has no shares 
in the Company, but owns debentures of 
the! Company, through the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank. 

Under these circumstances, it is expected 
that the struggle for supremacy will grow 
keener and keener between China and 
Russia regarding the railway. However, 
as both countries are extremely short of 
funds, any improvement in the railway 
cannot be hoped for unless some others 
arc induced to make large investments iif 
the railway. Among those well posted 
on the situation, opinion is gaining 
in strength that there arc the following 
three alternatives for the improvement 
of the railway: (i) That the Allies 
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should continue to give financial aid to the 
railway, ' the actual investments being 
made by Japan and America; (2) That 
the purview of the new international loan 
consortium for China be extended so as 
to include the Chinese Eastern Railway; 
and (3) That a third country, for exam- 
ple, America, should grant heavy loans 
to China so as to enable the latter to 
invest in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway Question 
is generally regarded as a vital one for 
Japan, cs]>ccially since the solution will 
liave an important bearing upon the future 
of the South Manchuria Railway, a great 
Japanese concern capitalised at three hun- 
dred million yen. 


THE DOKOKAI 

An Association for Bringing About Equality 
Between Koreans and Japanese. 


An important association has recently 
come into being in this country, which 
aims at the abolition of all discrimination 
between Japanese and Koreans. It has 
been organised under the auspices of 
Marquis Okuma; Messrs. Kunisuke Oka- 
zaki, and Heikichi Ogawa, leaders of the 
Seiyukai; Messrs. Ilironaka Kono, and 
Katsuundo Minoura, leaders of the Kensci- 
kai;. Mr. Naohiko Seki, leader of the 
Kokuminto ; Prince Eumimaro Kohoc ; 
Mr. Teiichi Sifgita, member of the Mouse 
of Peers; Messrs. Mitsuru Toyama, and 
Ryohci Uchida; Dr. Giichi Soyejima, and 
other influential men in various spheres of 
activity. Therefore, ’it is not too much to 
say that this new and important associa- 
tion is representative of national thought 
and has the support of the nation behind 
it. Furthermore, among the promoters of 
the association there are mapy influential 
Koreans, including Bokn Jikei and other 
literati. 

The prospectus qf the Association reads 
•in substance as follows : 


“ The basic principle of the annexation 
of Korea, on the part of Japan, was to 
establish equality between the two nations, 
it being quite foreign to Japan's intention 
to discriminate against Korea ; while on 
the part of Korea, it was the desire of 
her people to share equally in the honours 
as well as the blessings and welfare of* 
Japan, with the Japanese nation. The 
supreme aims and aspirations held in com- 
mon by the two peoples were to have 
been realised through mutual understanding 
and trust in pursuance of the dictates of 
geographical anti historical relations, so as 
to establish an . example of cooperation 
between Asiatic nations, on the one hand; 
and on the other, to safeguard peace in 
the Ear East as well as civilisation in the. 
world. This is shown in unequivocal terms 
in the rccortls of the annexation of Korea. 

“ Unfortunately, however, the Japanese 
and Koreans, who should be one family, 
do not yet enjoy harmony and unity, the 
trend of events threatening to go counter 
to the spirit in which the annexation was 
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accomplished, and its aims and aspirations. 
The urgent task, therefore, for Japan and 
Korea is to bring themselves into a har- 
monious whole and act in perfect brother- 
hood, so as to give effect to the spirit of 
the annexation. This is the reason why 
we have undertaken to organise the Doko- 
kai, an association for bringing about 
equality between Japanese and Koreans. 
It is our sincere desire that both Japanese 
and Koreans who liavc the promotion of 
the welfare of the two peoples at heart, 
shall lend their valued assistance to us 
and make the Japanese and Koreans into 
one harmonious family, by doing away 
with maladministration and dispelling 
misunderstandings, in accordance with the 
dictates of justice and humanity, so as to 
establish an example for the other Asiatic 
nations on the one hand, and on the other, 
to safeguard peace and civilisation in the 
world." 

The Dokokai has its headquarters in 
Tokyo with branches in Seoul and other 
important centers of Korea and Japan. It 
is intended to bring about the thorough 
unification and harmony of the Japanese 
and the Koreans by means of racial bonds. 
It proposes to undertake the following 
enterprises : 

(1) The investigation of the current 
administration in Korea and the submission 
of proposals for its improvement and 
reform. 

(2) The safeguarding of human rights 
equally for the Koreans as for the Japan- 
ese. 

(3) The encouragement and dissemina- 
tion of education in Korea. 

(4) The purification of religious circles. 

(5) The study of the ancient history 
bearing upon the old relations between 
Korea and Japan. 

(6) The establishment of organs for 
giving relief and employment to Koreans 
who are in need of them, a s well as for 
social reunion between the Koreans and 
the Japanese. 

(7) The taking of adequate measures 


for appreciating the Koreans who liavc 
rendered meritorious services; and for 
redressing the Korean wrongs. 

(8) The encouragement of moral culture 
among the Koreans by giving due honor 
to those Koreans who -have distinguished 
themselves in filial piety, or other virtues. 

(9) The encouragement and protection 
of the Korean students in Japan. 

(10) The publication of the transactions 
#f the Association. 

The inaugural meeting of the Assoc ia* 
tion was held on February 3 at the Tsukiji 
Seiyoken Hotel, Tokyo. It was attended 
by about three hundred jiersons, including 
Koreans, and representing men engaged in 
various fields of activity. After Mr. Ryo- 
hei Uchida made the opening speech. Dr. 
Tor 11 Terao was elected to the chair, and 
the prospectus and regulations of the* As- 
sociation were decided upon. Then the 
election for the management of the 
Association was held. When this was 
over, addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Ilcikichi Ogawa, representing members of 
the Sciyukai; by Mr. Junichiro Otsu, re- 
presenting members of the Kcnscikai ; and 
by Marquis Okuma. Before dispersing, 
the meeting gave three cheers in honor 
of IT. I. M. the Emperor. Owing to the 
fact that the universal suffrage bill was 
being discussed in the House of Represen- 
tatives, there were many M. P'.s who 
could not attend the meeting. Otherwise, 
therd would have been a larger attendance. 

The same evening at eight o'clock, the 
councillors of the Association met and 
nominated the following for fc thc manage- 
ment of the Association: 

Chief Adviser... Marquis Okuma, 

Advisers Mr. Mitsuru Toyama. 

Mr. Kunisukc Okazaki and 
Mr. Hcikiclii Ogawa, re- 
presenting the Seiyukai 
members. 

M/\ Hironaka Kono and 
Mr. Katsuundo Minoura, 
representing the Kenseikai 
members. 
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Mr. Naoliiko Scki, repre- 
senting the Kokuminto 
members. 

Dr. Torn Terao, represent- 
ing other supporters of the 
Association. 

Managing Director.... Mr. Ryoliei Uchida. 

Manager Mr. Fusajiro Ichinomiya. 

„ Mr. Ryozo Ioki. 

99 Dr. Giichi Soyejima. 


»» Mr. Shinobu Tsukuda. 

»» Mr. Toliatsu Manba. 

Mr. Tcisukc Matsuda. 

Mr. Goro Arakawa. 

i, Mr. Bonpei Yuasa. 

99 Mr. Sakujiro Miwa. 

Mr. Misao Suycnaga. 

Pcrmaiieiit Manager... Mr. Teitaro Obata. 
„ Mr. Yoshihisa Kuzuu. 


The Opening Address at the Inauguration 
of the “Dokokai.” By Ryohei Uchida. 


Gentlemen, on this significant occasion 
when* I am asked to deliver the inaugural 
speech in behalf of the newly organized 
society, the " Dokokai,” I wish to offer 
you my opinion with regard to the pre- 
sent condition of Chosen, and thereby to 
dwell ■•upon the cause for which we 
should endeavor for racial unity. 

It is too obvious to remark that any 
disturbances in Chosen will bring serious 
consequences to the peace of Japan. 
Since the revolt of 1919, continual plots 
have been hatched among the discontented 
people there. Bombs have been thrown, 
though in vain, at the Governor-General, 
as well as at several police-stations. 
These attempts as such, while they may 
not prove to b* very grievous after all; 
yet when we look to the bottom of 
the matter and find that there are 
few who escape the extortion of 
money by the rioters, we can not treat 
it with indifference. Notwithstanding these 
innocent people arc cruelly deprived of 
their resources, most of them usually keep 
silence, and but fe t w cases come to the 
notice of the aftithorities. Why do they 
keep silence ? It is because they are apt 
to be suspected in such cases by the 
authorities to have supplied the traitors 
jyith money, and accordingly to be kept 


in jail. With riotous crowds threatening 
their property on one hand, and with the 
fear of the police on the other, all the 
law abiding jicople throughout the pro- 
vinces are now in such a precarious 
condition that they can hardly enjoy their 
daily life. With the view of maintaining 
peace, the government-general has increased 
the number of gendarmes and policemen, 
who now amount to 20,000, and yet the 
peace of Chosen is liable to be disturbed 
from time to time. 

Here we have to stop to look into the 
cause of the matter. Indeed, there arc 
some politicians who think that if Japan 
had not annexed the peninsula, no such 
disturbances would have been brought 
about. My opinion, however, is far from 
that. I think, if Japan had not annexed 
Chosen, the land would unavoidably have 
fallen into a greater commotion than the 
state of present Russia. 

The society of Chosen had certainly 
reached the period of revolution. Its 
people liave consisted, as you are well 
aware, of four classes : the nobility, the 
middle class, the common people, and the 
butchers and funeral attendants. Of these 
four classes, the butchers and funeral 
attendants are to be compared to our 
“ eta ” and “ hinin ” of former times, and 
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have been treated with contempt by the 
other classes. 

However, there has recently been a 
great change, which we might call a 
revolutionary movement, among these 
four classes. Though you are, I suppose, 
already acquainted with the conditions 
existing among these classes, yet I beg to 
give you first their outlines with a view 
to making my statement * more compre- 
hensible. The foremost class of nobility 
is descended from the ancient patriarchs, 
and has long formed a privileged class 
quite unknown to other nations. 

Different from feudal lords in other 
countries, the nobility of Chosen never 
took possession of estates, but they had 
special privileges far superior to the 
possession of land, and even judicial power. 
Thus, the nobility could sit in judgment 
on, and freely extort money from the 
common people who were compelled to 
supply the nobles with materials for food 
and dress. 

While the nobility thus exercised its 
authority, the royal influence was too 
small to place the presumptuous nobles 
under restraint. The royal family was 
nothing but one of the nobles, though a 
little more empowered. Moreover, 
there existed no law to limit the number 
of the nobles, and all their sons were 
entitled to interfere in political matters 
and were invested with judicial power. 
It was therefore natural enough tliat 
these nobles, multiplied in number, should 
gradually spread through the provinces 
and play the tyrant as they pleased. 
In consequence of such an unjust 
administration, the nobility of Chosen 
outnumbered the common people; the 
number of tax-collectors exceeded tliat of 
the payers and .under this heavy burden, 
the people of the third class could not 
but become exhausted. Morevcr, the 
nobles never paid taxes on their estates, 
but caused the inhabitants pay for the 
owners. When the people all over the 
provinces had become exhausted under 


this pitiless exaction, the nobles themselves 
became impoverished, now lacking the 
source from which to extort money. For 
instance, a little before the Sino-Japanese 
War, the royal household of Chosen was 
unable to raise the paltry sum of 1,000 yen 
for the construction of a monument. It can- 
not lightly be passed over that Chosen under 
its own royal government became so ex- 
hausted that there was no hope of redress, 
Yhi account of such grave faults in its 
constitution. 

Side by side with the impoverishment 

of the nobility, the middle class began to 

raise its head. This middle class, which 

was to be compared to’ the “ asliigaru 99 

of the feudal age in Japan, was allowed 

to do job work; and being able to have 

intercourse with both the nobles and the 

■ 

common people, they availed themselves 
of it to gain a favorable position in 
industrial circles. Besides, most of the 
mistresses of the nobles being selected 
from among this class, there naturally 
existed close relations between the 
nobility and the middle class. Thus, the 
common people were placed in the most 
miserable condition: they were compelled 
to observe restrictions in their dress; they 
could build their houses only within 
prescribed limits; they were prohibited 
from providing their houses with gates; 
they had even no right to go out of 
their abodes during the night in Seoul. 
They suffered not only all possible 
restraints, but they seem'ed to live only 
to be responsible for paying taxes. They 
descended from father to son under such 
circumstances for generation after genera- 
tion, during several thousand years. Of 
all miserable creatures, the common 
people of Chosen must lxavc been the 
worst. 

As modern society made great progress, 
however, several changes 'took place in 
Chosen too, and a sort of revolution 
arose against these conditions. The first 
fuse was lighted by JBokueiko, who, on 
returning from Japan at the time Of the* 
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Sino-Japanese War, organized the first 
cabinet in Chosen, and selected men of 
ability from the middle class. Though 
liis cabinet was of a short duration, yet 
since then the middle class has continued 
to exercise its power, and at present the 
positions of trust are held by those 
belonging to the middle class rather 
than the nobles. Thus, in Chosen those 
who had hitherto been prevented from 
attaining high positions have gained tin? 
opportunity to display their ability, while 
the nobles were driven, into the back- 
ground. 

The case was different, however, with 
the common pcdple who failed to grasp 
the opportunity of bettering themselves 
side by side with the middle class and 
continued to be oppressed as before. 
Yet 'it was clear that as long as the 
position of the common people was not 
elevated to the same level as that of the 
other class, the affairs of state were not 
to be brought to a peaceful settlement. 
And ■'matters took quite the natural 
course when these people awoke, to 
break up the deep-rooted evils rampant 
for thousands of years. Indeed, the 
discontent of the common people brought 
about the insurrection of the “ Togakuto." 

. It induced Japan to interfere in the affairs 
of Chosen; and the annexation of Chosen 
was really performed by the efforts of 
these common people. 

After the annexation, however*, a 
strange phenbmenon appeared. The 
common people had not drunk their full 
in securing power, while the butchers and 
funeral attendants, the lowest class, raised 
their heads, taking ' hold of some power 
as gendarmes, policemen and jailers. In 
this wise, the people belonging to the 
lowest class, who had been oppressed 
for so long, now, were able to retaliate 
upon the nob/es and the cojnmop people. 
On the other hand, tfyose belonging to 
the other two classes could do nothing 
against the powerful though petty officers 
. who learned to give themselves airs under 
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the shelter of the Japanese authorities. 
Neither nobles nor common people could 
obtain desirable positions under the new 
constitution, and thus their hope of 
promotion was entirely disappointed. 

If there is no outlet to give vent to 
discontent, nothing but an outburst can 
be expected; and in the case of the 
people of Chosen, the outburst came not 
in the form of class feuds, but in the 
shape of rebellion against the government- 
general. It is, therefore wide of the mark 
to say tliat the annexation of Chosen lias 
brought about the present tumult in the 
territory. On the contrary, the political 
system after the annexation disappointed 
the people there with regard to the 
promotion of their positions, and the 
upshot was that a greater confusion was 
injected into the unnatural class relations 
which pervaded all the provinces. We 
can safely affirm that the disturbances in 
Chosen were not the result of dissatisfac- 
tion regarding the annexation, but origi- 
nated in discontent against the adminis- 
tration after it. If Chosen had not been 
annexed then, those classes would have 
perpetually been at strife; and now tliat 
the radicals are gaining ground, the whole 
territory would have fallen into worse 
confusion than that in Russia. 

Well then, in the barring of the 
Koreans from the government services 
together with the class stife the crux of 
the Korean question? Far from it. In 
the first place, the authorities have failed 
to grasp the essence of the needs of 
colonial government and tried at once to 
enforce our constitution on the colony, 
quite ignoring the people's manners .and 
customs. Secondly, before the annexation, 
there had existed friendly relations between 
the Chosenese and Japanese there. Rut 
since the Japanese bureaucracy took 
possession of the government, those 
Japanese interested in Chosen withdrew 
from the provinces, leaving the natives 
friendless and comfortless. 

It goes without saying that admin- 
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istration requires subsidiary institutions, 
for instance, the press, whether govern- 
ment or opposition; and political parties, 
whether Ministerial or Opposition. 
Indeed those institutions serve as a safety 
valve for the smooth administration. 
There is no denying that they arc also 
needed in the administration of Korea. 
And yet, the late Count Tcrauchi, when 
he took charge of the peninsula as 
Governor-General, paid no attention to 
this consideration. But on the contrary, 
he prohibited any organization of 
political parties and sliackled speech and 
writing. This must have been a great 
cause of the discontent among the people 
of Chosen, and this must certainly be why 
the government-general has thrown the 
affairs of the peninsula into such chaos. 

Now -the aim of the “ Dokokai,” this 
newly organized society, is to become an 


influential organ vis-a-vis the government 
of Chosen in the foregoing meaning; 
politically, investigating into the admin- 
istration there, and if necessary to call 
the attention of the authorities to proper 
measures that should be carried out; and 
socially, endeavoring to promote friend- 
ship between both peoples, thus to aid in 
the accomplishment of the Imperial will, 
which puts stress on friendship without 
‘discrimination, the highest aim of the 
annexation of Chosen. 

Therefore, we urgently desire to ask 
our fellow -citizens of all classes interested 
in the matter to assist our undertaking 
and contribute as muclr as possible toward 
the solution of Chosen problems. 

Finally, I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart that in spite of such short 
notice so great a number of you, have 
favored us promoters of the “Dokokai” 
with your honorable attendance. 


The Address Delivered by Marquis Okuma at 
the Inaugural Meeting of the Dokokai 


That both the Japanese and the Koreans 
have descended from a common stock is 
a fact established, not only historically but 
ethnologically as well. It is true the 
annexation was effected owing to necessities 
of the national existence of the two to- 
pics; but it has been nothing but an effort 
to restore the relations between the two 
peoples, which had been interrupted, to 
their ancient and original slate. 

In pursuance of the wishes of the 
Koreans, the late Emperor Meiji carried 
out the annexation in order to do away 
with the disputes between the two 
brotherly nations on the one hand, and 
on the other to place them on an equal 
footing. Aggression, which has marked 
the relations between various Powers, was 
most foreign to the design of the Emperor 
whose chief and sqlc concern was how to 
safeguard co-existence for the Japanese 


and the Koreans, who arc after all, kith 
and kin. 

The current state of affairs, however, 
in Korea is anything but satisfactory, being 
marked by disaffection and grievances ; 
while there seem to be not a few Koreans 
who plan Korean independence. It is 
needless to say that their" movement runs 
counter to the spirit in which the annexa- 
tion was effected ; and they are being 
carried away by momentary impulses, dis- 
regarding the ultimate welfare of their 
brethren. I can not see the present con- 
ditions in Korea without feeling profound 
regret. 

Why, then, has the Korean situation 
been aggravated as it is today ? I suspect 
that all the cabirets so far have blundered 
in their policy toward Korea, while the 
Japanese at home havp been indifferent to 
the welfare of the Koreans ; thus plunging 
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the Korean people into desperation. This 
point should be given serious consideration 
by the Japanese. It will never do for 
them to hold the Koreans alone responsible 
for the prevailing situation. 

As it is centuries since Korea and Japan 
were separated from each other and became 
independent, it is no wonder that differences 
liave been created in their customs and* 
manners as well as in their languages and 
history, which is the reason why cvefl 
after the annexation they sometimes seem 
two entirely different nations, their relations 
being often estranged. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that this difference in customs 
and manners as well as languages should 
be duly considered in the administration 
of Korea. 

Setting aside sentimentalities, however, 
a survey of the world situation docs not 
warrant the independence of Korea. This 
mast be fully realised by the Koreans ; 
while at the same time the authorities 
should endeavor earnestly to improve the 
administration of Korea, by paying due 
consideration to her customs and manners. 
The Japanese, too, should put forth their 
utmost effort to draw closer their bonds 
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with the Koreans so as to realise the 
object of the annexation. There could be 
no other solution of the Japan-Korca ques- 
tion, nor could there be any better method 
for promoting the welfare of the two 
peoples. 

The various nations of the world arc 
not yet healed of their wounds sustained 
during the great war; they are confronted 
with economic and financial depression. 
In consequence, the world is in the midst 
of a whirlpool of dangerous ideas. Such 
being the case, it is incumbent upon the 
peoples in this part of the world to co- 
ordinate their efforts and make substantial 
contribution to the cause of peace and 
civilisation in the world at large. 

Therefore, it commands my hearty ap- 
proval that at this critical moment you 
are going to organise the Dokokai and 
undertake to find an adequate solution of 
the Japan-Korca question despite the seri- 
ous obstacles facing you. It is my earnest 
desire that you should realise the object 
of the annexation, by conducting your 
campaign according to the dictates of 
justice and humanity with tenacity of 
purpose as well as with unswerving 
allegiance to the cause of the two nations. 


Address by Mr. Riuji Nagashima at the 
Inauguration of the Dokokai 


Gentlemen: Mr. Uchida has just told 
me that the aim of this association is 
to promote better relations between the 
Japanese and Koreans. I see among you 
some of those gentlemen who took part 
in the annexation of Korea and appreciate 
the unceasing devotion with which they 
are determined to bring about good 
fruits from the unioi). 

The annexation was not accomplished 
easily; it was, in the facqof political vicis- 
. situdes in the peninsula, the result of many 
years 9 work with the sole object of bring- 
ing permanent peace to the Far East, and 


for the benefit of the people of Korea. 
Hut since our Government-General has 
been established, the work of the succes- 
sive Administrations has been an utter 
failure, which is a cause of the present 
discontent in the peninsula. As the annex- 
ation was not for the extension of our 
territory, there should not have arisen 
any such independence movement. It is 
true, as the Hon. Mr. Ogawa fitly said, 
that no country has ever trod a smooth 
path in this experience. But we ought at 
the same time to keep in mind that suc- 
cess depends much upon the administration. 
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It can not be doubted that the present 
condition of Korea is chiefly due to the 
great changes throughout the world. By 
this, I do not mean that the self-determin- 
ation of nations is the result of the great 
war or tliat it originated with President 
Wilson. Without the war and without 
Mn Wilson, this self-determination princi- 
ple would surely have come to be shouted 
by some of the smaller nations sooner or 
later. You know what the white races 
say. They say it is their privilege to 
invade others 9 territory. Justice and hu- 
manity are for them only, not for the 
coloured people. With such voices around 
us, why not the claim for racial equality ? 
Why should there not arise the cry for 
self-determination ? Indeed, this demand 
for self-determination is nothing but the 
outcome of the gradual enlightenment of 
the people oppressed by the white races. 
The present unsatisfactory condition in 
Korea is in fact due to this world current. 
Originated in this world current, and being 
a great international movement, it will 
not be uprooted in a day or two; and 
suppressed though it may be, it will arise 
in future under various forms. You know 
well how our Ally, England, is burdened 
with the Irish problem, of which a happy 
solution you can not tell when it will come. 
Egypt, which I visited some months ago, 
her future also is, as a sphinx to us. The 
condition of India, notwithstanding the 
papers reports, can not be lightly passed 
over. The Korean movement must be 
counted part of this world turmoil, in- 
fluenced by the upheaval in other parts 
of the world. 

u Mitigation of the bitter feeling of the 
Koreans who raised this independence 
movement may be, perhaps, a part of the 
work of this new Association. But it is 
Justice and Humanity, those great motives 
of enlightenment, that have really actuated 
the formation of this Association, in order 
to accomplish the first and original object 
of the annexation and to put right those 
many faults committed in the past by 


successive administrations. This is, I pre- 
sume, the aim of this association, which 
makes it different from others, and in this 
sense, I hope its future will be crowned 
with success. 

" Gentlemen, the present condition of the 
world is very grave. Russia is chaotic and 
cursed with epidemics. Short of materials 
and the national life demoralized, the state 
of Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and 
some other countries is not less grave. 
Germany has had imposed on her a ¥220,- 
000,000,000 war indemnity, the payment 
of which would save France and some 
other states from bankruptcy but would 
impoverish Germany. The late war was 
a duel between two groups of nations each 
upholding its own culture, leaving a chasm 
too deep to bridge over in the short period 
of five or ten years. Then you know also 
what is now happening in Russia. That 
great movement of destruction is sweeping 
away everything before it and its influence, 
like a hurricane, is moving eastward to 
China and Korea, and southwards tt> India. 
The end of the war could not stop its 
course nor will it conic to an end in any 
short space of time, without giving rise to 
many other revolts and disturbances in 
various parts of the world. Indeed, the 
balance lias been lost in Europe and it will 
not be an easy task for European Statesmen 
to cope with* the many diflicult problems 
and restore it to the pre-war state. This 
keeps them too busy to pay any attention 
to o'ther directions. 

“ As the result of this great change on 
the surface of the globe, there lias arisen 
the important problem: Europeans being 
thus busily occupied in the rearrangement 
of their own houses, who will hereafter 
maintain the peace of the Far East? 
England holds no longer her former unique 
position, nor can American economic in- 
fluence solve this question. These two 
powers disqualify there remains only one 
power, Japan, upon whom will fall this 
burden. Willing or unwilling, at whatever 
sacrifices, Japan has no alternative but to 
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shoulder this responsibility. If she avoids 
it, with the European nations exhausted 
and broken, the East will fall into confu- 
sion. This uneasiness holds us always in 
a nightmare. Though we fought the wars 
with China and Russia for the maintenance 
of peace, wc arc still left alone to cope 
with this task, greater and heavier than 
before. 

“ Gentlemen, this new situation created 
by the war, in which wc find ourselves" 
necessitates that wc do our utmost to 
further good relations with the Koreans, 
in that cordial spirit that has ever existed 
between the two peoples; and to show 
the world the work of assimilation. This 
is the fundamental fact that wo ought to 
keep in mind for the solution of Far 
Eastern problems. During the past ten 
years, wc have had many administrative 
organs established in the peninsula for 
the benefit of the natives, but, unfortunate- 
ly, no true government. Lacking foresight 
and true statesmanship in the home 
government, it was natural that the natives 
began to be dissatisfied with us and took 
to disturbances, for which we have only 
ourselves to blame. For years it has been 
the general tendency of our countrymen 
to copy the materialistic examples of 
western civilization. Fallen below the 
higher ideals of our own civilization but 
swollen with imported base ideas from the 
West, we have governed Korea, and 
negotiated with China and Europe. 1 Since 
wc have seen* in our foreign policy a 
curious phenomenon, polite and servile to 
the Western * nations, and arrogant and 
dominating toward neighbouring peoples. 


I^ct us try to show to the world what wc 
have better in us and that we liave learned 
only the best ideas of the West. Let our 
administration of Korea be carried on in 
this light. 

“ The late war has shown that Western 
materialism and “ dollar diplomacy ” are 
powerless in the face of the great whirl- 
wind. This powcrlessness is proved also 
by the great revolution in Russia, which, 
though partly due to the despotic policy 
of the old imperial house, originated in her 
literature, which is half Asiatic in idea 
and refuses to be satisfied with Materialism, 
and with a noticeable tendency toward 
destruction. I firmly believe, Gentlemen, 
that now is the time in which we must 
seek our salvation in our old and moral 
civilization, which alone can remedy our 
evils. 1 \y this I do not mean we should 
abandon the material side of* modern civili- 
zation; what I mean is that we ought to 
try to find a new one well harmonized. 
The western nations disqualified for this, 
is it not a good op|x>rtunity for us to give 
to the world new enlightenment? We 
should first give a good example in Korea, 
the nearest field for the work, where there 
is no rivalry, no class discrimination, no 
racial feud : but a race, our kindred race, 
compact as a whole. Tins must !>o the 
work of this Association, the object of the 
administration, and the keynote to our 
foreign policy towards China and Siberia. 
There may lie difficulties in our future, but 
guided in this spirit, the day will surely 
come when we shall be able to say to the 
nations of the world, ‘ We offer you a New 
Enlightenment ! ’ ” 
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The Crown Prince Leaves for England 


As reported in our previous issue, H.I. 
H. the Crown Prince left' for England on 
the morning of March 3, the auspicious 
day in this country in which is celebrated 
the Girls' Festival, on board the warship 
Katori ; with the guns of warships in 
Yokohama Bay booming the, Imperial 
salute, the sirens of the merchantmen in 
the harbour shrilly wishing him a pleasant 
trip and a safe return, and thousands of 
his future subjects joining in banzai after 
banzai. 

From an early hour in the morning in 
Tokyo, all roads led towards the Tokyo 
Station and the route that liad been mapped 
out for Ilis Royal Highness on his way 
from his palace at Takanawa to where lie 
would board the train for Yokohama. The 
entire route was gaily decorated with 
banners and bunting, while at the entrance 
of every house the Rising Sun banner 
waved bravely in the raw morning breeze. 

Thousands of people lined the route and 
there was much talk and speculation among 
the crowd with regard to the great event 
of the day. Suddenly, the news came, 
faster than the magic wires, that the 
Prince had left his Palace. The increased 
excitement that this gave rise to caused 
an increase in the volume of talk. The 
sound of bugles could be heard shortly 
after in the far distance. Gradually it 
became more and more audible, and the 
chatter of the multitude dropped into 
whispers which soon after gave way to a 
perfect hush. The bugles heralded the 
approach of the Crown Prince. 

Mingled with the ever-increasing volume 
of the bugle blasts could be heard stern 
sharp orders at which the soldiers lining 
the route stiffened to attention. Soon after 
the Imperial cavalcade came into view. 

Two mounted horsemen, followed by 
guards of honour consisting of a troop of 
cavalry bearing the colours of the Crown 
Prince, led the van of the procession. 
This was followed by the magnificent 
equippage of the Prince, escorted by 
mounted Guards of Honour. Just after the 
Prince's carriage came those containing the 


other members of the Crown Prince’s suite. 
The rear of the procession was similar to 
the van, guards of honour and two mounted 
horsemen closing up the Imperial Caval- 
»cade. 

The Imperial suite consisted of: Count 
Chinda, who is in charge of the entire 
suite; Lieut-General Nara, Chief Aidc-dc- 
Camp to the Crown Prince ; Dr. Miura, 
medical attendant; Viscount Iriyc, Lord 
Chamberlain to His Highness; Viscount 
Tsuchiya, Chamberlain to His Highness; 
Mr. Saionji, Master of Ceremonies; Mr. 
Yamamoto, of the Crown Prince’s House- 
hold; Mr. Toda, Steward to the Household 
of the Crown Prince; Count Kainci, 
Chamberlain to Ilis Higluicss; Dr. Takata, 
medical attendant; Mr. Sawada, of -the 
Foreign Office; Colonel Obikawa, Aide- 
dc-Camp to the Crown Prince and Count 
Futara, Secretary to the Imperial House- 
hold. 

The hush that fell on the iiiullittides as 
the sound of the bugles were more audibly 
heard was not broken, but, as the cavalcade 
drew closer, there was a perceptible 
amount of jostling which signified that the 
Crown Prince had arrived. The enthusiasm 
of the crowd could not be held back any 
longer and they burst out into banzai 
after banzai. The Crown Prince, who was 
dressed in naval uniform, returned the 
greetings of his father’s subjects with 
salufes. 

TIjc procession reached .the Tokyo Sta- 
tion about 9 o’clock. O11 alighting, the 
Crown Prince was received by special 
messengers sent by the Emperor and the 
Empress; by his brother Princes; by other 
Princes of the Blood; by Prince Fushimi 
and other Imperial Princes; by all high 
Government officials and Court dignitaries; 
and by the British Ambassador and repre- 
sentatives of other foreign Embassies and 
Legations in Tokyo. f , 

In the Tokyo Station, a special waiting 
room had been prepared for the Prince 
and here he gave his final audience for 
months to conic to r civil and military 
officials. 
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Meantime, those privileged to remain of his long trip, 
on the station platform and see His Imperial Promptly at 10.30, His Imperial High- 
Highness off began taking up the positions ness left his special train at . Yokohama 
assigned to them. A company of the and walked to the launch waiting at the 
Imperial Bodyguard, under the command foot of die liatoba. A battalion of the 
of Major Nishihara, lined the pathway Imperial Body Guard, stood at attention 
leading from the waiting room to the train, on one side of the dock and on the other 
The Prince then proceeded to review the side a battalion of bluejackets guarded the 
men while the Imperial Marine Orchestra way. No incident or confusion marred 
played the “Kimi Ga Yo.” With the 1 his departure and all arrangements to the 



11. I. H. th 2 Crown Prince. 


music of the national .air of Japan yet minutest detail were carried out with mil.- 
filling the station. His Highness prqjarcd tary precision. , 

to board the train. This was the signal From early morning thousands of loyal 
for the last tokens of loyalty from the subjects from all parts of the city and 
Capital and a terrific crash of artillery from more distant places streamed toward 
from a battery stafioned in front of the the waterfront and before eight o clock 
General Staff Office, which, boomed the the van of the 15,000 school children from 
Imperial salute of 21 guns. To the deafening the various schools in Yokohama marched 

noise of the cannon, and banzai after banzai across liankokubaslii and took up their 

from the vast crowd in and around the position in their allotted place in the 
.station, His Highness began the first step Customs Compound. 
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At 10.15 the warships in the harbour 
fired a salute and this gave notice that 
the Imperial train was at Tsurumi. Fire- 
works were sent up from the far end of 
the Harbour, the aerial bombs bursting 
high in the air and liberating parachutes, 
under which were suspended the national 
colours. 

As the train rounded the curve at the 
head of the dock a bugle announced its 
coming. The waiting thousands stood at 
attention with bared heads as the coaches 
glided noiselessly to the end of their 
journey. Special steps with brass rails and 
carpeted with green velvet were placed at 
the doors of the coaches. The Chief of 
the Railway Control Bureau opened the 
door of the Imperial coach and the cham- 
berlain to His Highness stepped out, 
followed a moment later by the Prince him- 
self. Just as he reached the dock the 
naval and military bands struck up the 
National Anthem .ami lie stood at atten- 
tion for a moment before walking to the 
end of the dock. 

Mr. Shigeru Suzuki, Director of Customs 
for Yokohama, walked ahead, followed by 


the Crown Prince, with Admiral Baron 
Kato, Minister of the Navy; Count Chin- 
da, Chamberlain Irie, and H. I. H. Prince 
Kan-in immediately behind. Four torpedo 
launches from the Katori and Kashima 
were waiting at the head -of the dock. 
Admiral Baron Kato and his staff board- 
ed the first and the Imperial traveller the 
second. His standard was raised just as 
h he stepped on board and the warships in 
the harbour boomed out a salute of 21 
•guns. The launches steamed slowly in 
single file to the Katori which was moored 
a short distance away. The naval launches 
were followed by the O.S.K. launches and 
those of several other steamship companies. 

When the Imperial launch steamed 
alongside the big cruiser, the Prince’s 
standard was hoisted to the mainmast and 
the lusty banzais of the crew came boom- 
ing across the water, and was echoed by 
the crews of the many steamers in the 
harbour who were lined up on the decks 
watching the procession. 

A reception was held on board the 
Katori and at 11.30 she cast her mooring 
and steamed slowly out to sea. Airplanes 
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from Yokosuka circled overhead/ whistles 
and sirens screeched and the thousands 
who lined the waterfront sent up a mighty 
cheer. 

Mayor Kubota, of Yokohama, Governor 
Inouye, of Kanagaya Prefecture, members 
of the Yokohama Consular Body, a few 
proniinent business men, representatives of 
the press, photographers, and a few others, 
were allowed admittance to the Customs 1 
Compound, in .addition to about 15,000 
school children from the various schools 
of the city. 

Absence of confusion and disorder of 
any kind were noticeable features of the 


Chowo Islands, where he was given an 
enthusiastic welcome by the local people. 

Call at Hongkong. 

The Crown Prince landed incognito on 
march 10, for the briefest stay. Returning 
to the flagship, he received the Governor, 
executive officers of the Colony and the 
legislators aboard the Katori. 

He and his staff, accompanied by Govern- 
or General Stubbs, motored to " Ty tain 
Reservoir ” at noon. The party lunched 
aboard the H.M.S. Curlew, His Highness 
returning to Hongkong aboard the Curlew 
in the afternoon. 



1L. I. II. the Crown Prince Leaving tho Train at Yokohama Station. 


day. A locomotive came down the track 
half hour ahead of the Imperial trayi to 
make sure of, its safety and gang* of 
section men, police and gendarmes guarded 
every foot of the way to prevent accidents. 

Every business house in the city was 
decorated with flags for the occasion. 
Decorations at the dock were very simple 
with the exception of the big gateposts 
which were' erected at the end of the dock 
near the landing. With the exception of 
the Customs Compound, the waterfront 
from the Grand Hotel to Kanagawa was 
crowded with spectators. *A 11 ships in 
port were gay with flags strung from the 
mastheads. 

En route to England, via Hongkong, 
the Crown Prince touched in the Loo 


On the Katori, the Crown Prince re- 
ceived in audience the Governor-General, 
General Kirkpatrick, the Commodore of 
the Squadron, civil officials and executive 
councillors. A guard of honour and a 
band received the guests in a most impos- 
ing manner. 

Count Chinda presented the guestis 
to the Prince who shook hands with all. 

The same evening there was a dinner at 
Government House. Prince Kan-in and 
others of the Crown Prince's suite were 
present. Besides the Japanese guests there 
were present: the Japanese Consul 
General, two leading members of the 
Japanese business community, General 
Kirkpatrick, all the civil, military and 
naval officials, also the members of the 
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Executive and Legislative Councillors, 
including Chinese. The function was strict- 
ly official. 

The Government of the Colony enter- 
tained 200 Japanese sailors in the afternoon 
at tea at the Cily Hall. 

Rain marred the effects of the Japanese 
private display of illuminations during the 
night. 

The afternoon reception aboard the 
flagship, Katori, was attended by hundreds 
of Japanese men and women. 

The Japanese officers were given a motor 


The Langdon 

The Japanese sentry who shot and 
killed Lieutenant Warren H. Langdon of 
the United States Navy in Vladivostok 
early in the morning of January 8 lias 
been declared not guilty of the charge of 
unpremeditated homicide by the court 
ifiartial trying his case, according to the 
announcement of the War Office on 
February 21. 

The court martial decided that although 
the killing was unjustifiable according to 
Japanese military law and all regulations 
bearing on the incident, the sentry should 
be exonerated on the ground that lie had 
not had sufficient instruction in his duties 
and that therefore the commander of the 
camp should take the responsibility. This 
commander, who is Major Generel Nishi- 
hara, commander of the Twenty-Second 
Brigade, has been suspended from his 
command and his rank. Other officers 
responsible have also been punished, 
according to the War Office statement. 

The report of the court' martial recounts 
in considerable detail the circumstances of 
the shooting, the whole tending to show 
that the aflair was the result of nervousness 
and fear on the part of an untrained, 
green soldier. 

The War Office prefaces the court’s 
judgment by an explanatory paragraph, 
which says that in connection with the 
Langdon aflair the following verdict is 
published by the court martial to which 
the case was submitted by the expeditionary 


trip over the island. ' 

His Imperial Highness, The Crown 
Prince sailed from Hongkong for Singa- 
pore, on march 13. 

A flotilla of steam launches with the. 
leading Japanese residents on board, con- 
ducted the Katori out of the harbour. 
The Kashima followed. 

It is expected that the Crown Prince 
# will sail direct to England, after touching 
at Singapore and a few other places. His 
arrival in England is expected to be early 
in May. 


Affair Settled * 

forces in Vladivostok. The circumstances 
under which the afliiir was submitted to 
the investigation of the court martial are 
as follows: 

“ When the incident occurred a spe- 
cial sergeant major of the gendarmerie 
attached to the expeditionary forces in 
Vladivostok, in the capacity of military 
prosecutor, was dispatched to the scene 
of the incident and questioned the rentry, 
following up an inquiry by a private of 
the gendarmerie to whom the sentry had 
stated that Lieutenant Langdon met his 
death at his hands. The sentry stated he 
had unintentionally shot at and killed 
Lieutenant I-angdon. The sentry was 
again submitted to examination at the 
office of the gendarmerie, but no further 
evidence was gained. The commander of 
gendarmerie then made a charge of 
unpremeditated homicide against the sentry, 
reporting this to the commander of the 
expeditionary forces, who is head of the 
provisional court martial in Vladivostok. 
The sentry was then sent before the 
court martial for trial on this charge in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
military code of criminal procedure.'* 

Then follows the findings of the court: 

“ Rigoro Ogasawara, First Class In- 
fantry Private of the Japanese Army, 
attached to the 8th Company of the 44th 
Infantry Regiment of the 11 Division: 

“ We have finished ( the examination of 
the case in which the above mentioned. 
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soldier caused .the death of another per- 
son by mistake' and hereby pass the 
following judgment: 

TEXT 

“The prisoner Rigoro has been found 
Not Guilty. 

REASONS FOR 'THE ABOVE JUDG- 
MENT. 

“ From January i of the ioth Year of 
Taisho (1921) the prisoner had been on* 
duty as sentry at the headquartes ctf the 
Eleventh Division in Peter the Great 
Street in, Vladivostok. At 4 a.m. on 
January 8 of the same year he began a 
tour as sentry at the entrance of the 
headquarters of this division, standing 
watch in the sentry box. It was the last 
day of the lunar * month and at the time 
the prisoner began his tour of duty all 
the lights in the neighborhood had been 
extinguished. The night was pitch dark. 
About 4.10 a.m. the sentry suddenly saw 
a light streaming from the direction of the 
Nikolai Gate, lighting up the sentry box 
in which the prisoner stood. lie watched 
the light until he saw a man slowly 
walking down the foot-path opposite the 
sentry * box, sometimes guiding his steps 
by his flashlight and sometimes turning 
the light toward the sentry box. The 
sentry knew that at the [joint opposite 
the sentry box, between the foot-path and 
the roadway, several telegraph wires, some 
of them Japanese telegraph wires, hung 
so low that any passerby might touch 
them. He remembered that he had 
received instructions that lie should stop 
anyone who tried to tamper with the 
military wires. The prisoner watched the 
.man, wondering whether he was going to 
take the opportunity to cut these wires. 
The man, however, passed the spot where 
the. wires were hanging low and at the 
same time the flash light which he carried 
.was extinguished. 

u His suspicions being roused, the pri- 
soner left the sentry box to . examine 
the . man, calling • stoi 9 (‘ Stop ’) three 
times. The man, howevei, went on afe 
though he had not ’heard. The prisoner 
followed the man and came top with him 
in front of the Chinese shop on the 
. western corner of the intersection of 
. Peter the Great Stijpet and the street along 
.the: waterfront. The prisoner again called 


out f stoi * twice, and. seeing the man stop 
asked in Russian whether he was a 
Russian or an American. To this the 
man replied * Niznai !' in a firm tone. 
Unable to understand the sentry, who 
was also unable to tell by the man's 
clothing anything about his identity, 
reached with his right hand for the lamp 
in the man’s left hand, intending to turn 
the light on the man and learn who he 
was. The man, however, drew back his 
left hand and thrust his right into the 
pocket of his overcoat, drawing close to 
the prisoner. Thinking that the man was 
drawing a revolver and that he meant to 
harm him, the prisoner in fear retreated 
two or three steps and raised his rifle. 
The man then turned and walked away a 
few steps. 

“ The prisoner had not received suffi- 
cient instruction regarding sentry duty for 
troops in billets. In view of the disturbed 
conditions in Vladivostok and the injuries 
that had been on several occasions inflicted 
on Japanese sentries, the prisoner had 
been instructed that a sentry should keep 
his senses alert if he was to properly 
fulfil his duties as a sentry. The prisoner 
therefore thought that a sentry had the 
right to use his weapon against those* 
who did not obey his commands. He 
levelled his rifle, calling out: “If you 
flee I shall shoot,” and then pulled the 
trigger of his weapon. 

“ The man lurched to the right and 
fired two shots at the prisoner. The 
prisoner after firing the first shot pre- 
pared to fire again, but liis rifle did not 
go off because the shell of the first 
cartridge was still in the chamber, he 
having failed to draw the bolt back far 
enough to extract it. The prisoner pre- 
pared his rifle to fire again, stepped for- 
ward four or five paces and shot at what 
he thought to be the head of the man. 

“ It was found later that the man was 
called Langdon, lieutenant in the Ameri- 
can Navy, and on the United States 
warship Albany. The prisoner’s first 
bullet struck his victim, passing through 
his body, entering the back near the ex- 
treme end of the left shoulder blade and 
passing out within two inches' of the. top 
of the left breast. The lieutenant died at 
2.21 o’clock the following afternoon from 
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the wound he had received. One . of the 
shots fired by the lieutenant grazed the 
belt of the prisoner, entering his thick 
overcoat on the left side at the height 
of the upper thigh and coming but in the 
back. 

. ** The duties of sentries of the head- 
quarters of the Eleventh Division are 
governed in accordance with the regula- 
tions for Japanese troops in billets in 
Vladivostok, framed by the commander 
of troops in billets in that city. Matters 
that do not fall within the scope of 
these regulations are to be governed by 
the Garrison Regulations, Garrison Ser- 
vice Regulations and the Field Regula- 
tions. Regarding the use of firearms 
the following rules are found in the 
regulations for troops in billets: Wea- 
pons may be used (i) for self defense; 
(2) where there are no other means of 
suppressing riot or disorder; (3) where 
there are no other means of protecting 
life and property. 

“ The prisoner's action in shooting the 
lieutenant was contrary, to these regula- 
tions. Therefore it cannot be said that 
he was within the scope of his duties in 
so doing. ' It may appear that the prisoner 
' was guilty of a criminal act, but in view 


The Yap 

A Paris dispatch dated February 24 
reports that the text of the American go- 
vernment's note regarding mandates lias 
been submitted to the council of the Lea- 
gue of Nations, and. it has been decided 
.to make public only a summary of the 
note, as follows : 

“The government of the United States 
declares it seizes the opportunity to send 
to the council of the League of Nations 
a copy of a note addressed to Earl Cur- 
zon, British Foreign Secretary, on 
November 20 last year setting forth in 
detail the views of the United States on 
the responsibilities of mandatory, powers. 
A copy of that note' was sent also to the 
-French and Italian,, governments. 

“The United States .government draws 


of thfe fact that he had not been properly 
instructed in the regulations for troops in 
billets, and that in shooting the lieutenant 
he believed that he was acting rightly, 
believing that it is the duty of a : sentry 
to fire at anyone who does not obey his 
command, the offense of the sentry 
is not one to- which Article 38 of 
the Criminal Code. is applicable. It can- 
L not be considered a premeditated crime, 
nor a crime which is the result of a 
Mistake. There are no special, regulations 
which can be applied to the case of this 
prisoner. This is the reason the court 
has decided to pass the foregoing 
judgment.” 

The War Office adds, this paragraph to 
the court’s judgment: 

“As the text of the judgment shows, 
the prisoner committed this offense be- 
cause he had not been, sufficiently in- 
structed regarding the duties of troops in 
billets, and therefore the War Office has 
placed the commander of these troops on 
the waiting list, placing on him the 
responsibility 'for the affair. The War 
Office has also dealt duly with* other 
officers who were judged to share the 
responsibility. 


Question 

the attention of the council to the request 
made in that note that projects, of man- 
dates intended for the society of nations, 
before being submitted to the League 
council, be communicated to the United 
States; and that precise • indication be 
made of the. principles on which the 
United States conditioned its approbation. 
The United States government has received 
the text of a mandate attributed to the 
Emperor of Japan over all former German 
islands in the Pacific north of the - equa- 
tor, which text was approved by the 
league council on December 17 at 
Geneva. * 

“ The United States government declares 
it has never given «*ts consent that -the 
island of : Yap be. included in the tefri. 
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tones subjected to the mandate of Japan. 
It recalls that it lias already so informed 
the governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, informing them that its 
reservation rested on the opinion held that 
Yap enters necessarily into any project or 
system of piratical Communication by cable 
in the Pacific, and that no power can 
limit,. or control its use. 

" Consequently, the United States go- J 
vernment is moved to declare, respectfully, 
that it connot regard itself bound by th* 
terms of the said mandate, and desires 
that particular note be taken of its protest 
against the decision of the League made 
on December 17. At the same time, it 
asks the council^ whose action resulted, 
evidently, from inadequate representation 
of the facts, to submit the question to a 
new investigation, which is required in 
order to arrive at an equitable solution 
of the matter. 

When the American protest was placed 
before the Council, members of the 
Council of the League of Nations in- 


dicated that the Council was not in a 
position to take any action in regard to 
the American protest on the mandate for 
Yap, because that mandate, granted to 
Japan, was approved by the League 
without protest in December. 

' It was indicated that the only possi- 
bility of altering the action already taken 
in the question of Yap by the League of 
Nations would lie in the discovery that 
the island of Yap was not “ one of the 
former German colony islands north of 
the Equator” for all of which Japan lias 
been granted the mandate. 

Japan’s attitude concerning this question 
may be seen from the Foreign Minister 
Count Uchida’s reply to an inter- 
pellation in the Diet : The question 
regarding Yap, Count Uchida explained 
in answer to Baron Sakamoto’s inquiry, 
was settled in Paris, but the disposition 
of German cables was not decided upon, 
lie expressed the opinion that American 
claims against the Japanese mandate in 
Yap were without justification. 


Foreign Office Issues Statement On The Future 
Administration Of Mandated Islands In 
The Pacific. 


An end of military government over 
the former .German islands in the Pacific 
noiy .held by Japan under mandat^ and 
the early substitution of civil govern- 
ment is promised in a statement issued 
by the Foreign Office on 24th March 
last. 

This statement flatly denies all reports 
‘that Japan . is fortifying or intends to 
fortify, these 1 islands, and dwells on the 
small value— ^either strategic or economic 
— of the former German Pacific possessions. 
It is also denied that there Ls any attempt 
or intention pn thfc part of the Japanese 
authorities to exclude foreign traders or 
missionaries from these islands. The 
statement follows: 

“ It need scarcply be said that it was 
for the purpose of maintaining the peace 


of the Orient and of safeguarding the 
commerce and navigation of various 
countries in the Pacific that the Japanese 
Navy swept the German warships from 
the seas of the Orient and occupied the 
former German islands in the South 
Pacific. In conformity with the method 
of administration of the Allied Powers in 
the territories under their occupation, the 
Japanese Government established military 
administration in these islands, stationing 
troops on the principal islands* The 
military administration, however, is such 
in name only, the actual executive aflairs 
being in the hands of experienced civil 
officials. That they have been ruling the 
islands free from any interference by the 
military authorities, and with the principal 
object of maintaining peace and promot- 
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ing the developfnent and welfare of the 
natives, is unanimously recognized by all 
who have visited these islands. 

“ By a resolution adopted by the Allied 
Supreme Council in 1919 and under the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, Japan 
undertook the mandate for the former 
German islands in the Pacific north of 
the equator. The Council of the league 
of Nations having fixed the terms of the 
mandate in December of last year, the 
Japanese Government is now preparing in 
accordance with these terms to establish 
a suitable administrative organ in order 
to promote the moral and material 
happiness of the inhabitants and further 
their social progress as much as possible, 
and steps will shortly be taken to 
abolish military administration in the 
islands. 

“ Of late there have been various rum- 
ors current regarding the Japanese ad- 
ministration of the islands. Some say 
that the Japanese Navy is fortifying them, 
while others say that though there are 
no indications of fortifications being 
erected, the naval authorities show much 
activity in the principal islands. These 
allegations arc entirely unfounded, and it 
is very regrettable that such fabrications 
should often be found in newspapers. 

“ There appears to be a tendency to 
exaggerate the economic and strategic 
value of the South Pacific islands and 
attach undue importance to their oc- 
cupation by Japan, but the total area of 
the islands is not more than 950 square 
miles, that it, less than that of Rhode 
Island, the smallest State in the United 
States of America. The economic value 
of the islands is scarcely worthy of 
mention— nor is their strategic value of 
any importance, since the Japanese 
Government, true to the spirit of man- 
datory rule, has disavowed any intention 
to establish military and naval bases of 
operation or fortifications, as they have 
declared time and again. 


“ As to the island of Yap, it measures 
only 80 square miles, or less than one- 
third of the area of Guam, and its har- 
bor is barely capable of accommodating 
three steamers of less than 3,000 tons. 
There is almost no natural produce, and 
except for the cable facilities it affords, 
the island is no better than a worthless 
piece of barren soil in mid-ocean. ' It 
Snight as well be said that the United 
States of America obtained the control 
6>f the seas throughout the Atlantic by 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands as to 
say that by having the mandatory rule of 
the South Pacific islands entrusted to 
herself, Japan staked out for herself a sea 
area of 4,000,000 sqpare miles from 
Kamchatka on the north to the South 
Pacific islands on the south. 

“ Further, speculation regarding the 
South Pacific islands is not confined to 
their military features alone. In L con- 
ncction with the proposed transfer of the 
Civil Administration from Truk to Parau 
and of the Local Civil Administration 
from Jaluit to Woese, which is due entirely 
to the considerations of communication, 
topography, and climate, it is suggested 
that the Japanese military authorities are 
shifting their headquarters in order to 
make important strategic preparations. 
In spite of the fact that foreign firms are 
actually engaged in business on these 
islands, it is alleged that the Japanese 
authorities have prohibited the landing of 
foreigners who came for commercial 
purposes. It is further alleged that the 
Japanese authorities are bringing unlawful 
pressure to bear on the American mission- 
aries/ notwithstanding the? fact that they 
are engaged in their work as freely as 
ever. Whereas the American mission 
schools continue their work as before, it 
is charged that they have been closed by 
the Japanese authorities. It is extremely 
regrettable that such pure fabrications 
should be allowed frequently to find their 
way to newspaper columns;” 
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Tagore in the United States 

What He Says of Non-Co-Operation Movement 


Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet 
and sage, whose “Gitanjali” won the 
Nobel prize in literature in 1913 and who 
renounced year before last his knighthood , 
because of the atrocities perpetrated in 
the Panjab, has arrived in America. 

. Dr. Tagore, who is regarded by many 
Indians. as one of India’s “ world con- 
querors” because of the position which 
he occupies in the world of literature, 
has come to America to deliver a scries 
of. lectures and *it the same time to 
introduce to the United States his plan 
for a great university which he is establi- 
shing at Bolpur, Bengal. 

Although Tagore left India Before the 
inauguration of the non-co-operation, or 
political, economic and social boycott of 
the British Government by the Indian 
people, which started August 1, last year, 
the movement, he said, represents the 
moral juid spiritual struggle through which 
India is passing. 

“ The non-co-operation movement,” he 
said, “ is idealistic, and I believe in the 
forces of ideas and not in physical 
violence. I hope that future conflicts 
between human beings will not be on the 
plane of physical violence, but on the 
plane of ideas. Those who have no faith 
in ideas are ready to kill each other for 
its sake. The non-co-operation movement 
lias in it the faith in ideas, and not in 
violence. If it is possible for u.«£ to 
realize this movement in our national 
life, to introduce this bloodless warfare 
in the- history of man, then I shall feel 


proud of my nation. 

“The movement is sure of success if 
we have wise guidance. It is headed by 
M. K. Gandhi, whose strict life lias made 
him venerated throughout India. So long 
as he guides India, I feel sure tliat this 
movement will remain pure and grQw in 
strength. 

“ It is natural to expect that the move- 
ment will meet with violence by the 
ruling power at some time or other. 
But the idea of resistance will have been 
tried before this happens. The thought 
of it will have been tried. And if we 
can stand firm in our faith, then we shall 
win over those who use brute force. 

“ Now and the immediate future will 
be a terrible trial for India. Because 
physical force has assumed such tremendous 
proportions now, and it has the power to 
cause such widespread havoc and misery, 
that it will require all our moral force and 
strength of spirit to withstand it, and to 
pass through the great suffering which is 
sure to come to us." 

Speaking of the Amritsar massacre, 
following which Tagore refused to hold the 
title of 11 Sir ” the Indian poet stated that 
the massacre had sent a shock throughout 
India, and that if Mr. Gandhi had not 
been present to guide and regulate the 
passions of India at the time, an outburst 
would have occurred which would have 
created a great upheaval in India. What 
is needed now in India, he said, is that the 
])coplc keep their heads cool and stand 
firm in their national demands. 


What Does India Want? 

What Would You Want, "if like India, money lenders of another land; if you 
you were held in subjection by the sword were intellectually starved by rulers who 
of a foreign power ; if you were dominated deprived you of schools and who shaped 
industrially by alien capitalists; if you such education as you were permitted to 
.were exploited financially by greedy have in such a manner as to crowd out 
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and belittle and f as far as possible, 
destroy your own history, literature and 
culture, and substitute an alien and far 
more materialistic civilization in its place; 
if you were rebuked and lectured and 
bullied day and night' by men claiming 
mastery over you, who were without 
spiritual aims, who worshipped money 
and power as their gods, and who were 
unable even to understand, much less 
appreciate the intellectual, the moral, and 
the spiritual ideals of your nation and 
race? 

)Vhat does India want? She wants 
jmahhood, the right to live her own life, 
to manage her own affairs, to carry out 
her own ideals. Today, India, ruled by 
a foreign power. 

Cannot make her own laws, but must 
obey those imposed by the British Go- 
vernment in India, in which she has no 
representation. 

Cannot spend a single cent of the large 
revenues drained from tier people for 
education, health and other improvements, 
but -must* support a British army which 
absorbs about 50 per cent of the total 
revenues.' 

Cannot carry on trade for the advantage 
of' her own people, but must export and 
import according to the dictates and 
'desires of Great Britain. 


Thousands of Indian men and women 
and children die every year of famines* 
while foodstuffs are' exported by the 
British in India to foreign markets. 

Only seven people out of every hundred 
can read and write, Jhere is. no system 
of free and compulsory education for the 
300,000,000 people in India. 

Men and women must work for twelve 
e hours a day, with a ha) f hour for lunch, 
and 'then they earn only 15 or 20 cents 
a day. 

Were India a free nation she could 
contribute her share to the world’s stock 
of knowledge, of art, science,, poetry and 
music. India in the past led the civilized 
world in her wondrous £rts’ and sciences. 
Today "the peiople .of India, as British 
slaves, are mere pawns,, used, by foreign 
masters as “hewers of wood and dra- 
wers of wqter,” in an Empire that not 
only crushes out India’s liberty, but* con- 
scripts, its soldiers- to fight battles for the 
conquest and crushing of other- peoples. 

What does India want ? India wants 
what every self-respecting nation in the 
world wants. India wants freedom. Will 
you lovers of liberty stand by indifferent 
in this struggle of India or will you help 
by at least understanding the conditions 
in India today and sympathizing in her 
demands ? 


Japanese Jujitsu Men meet American Wrestlers 


Interesting matches between Japanese 
jujitsu men and American wrestlers, Ad 
Santet, and Henry Weber, were held in 
the grounds of the Yasukuni shrine on 
Kudan Hill, Tokyo, on March 6 and 7. 
On the first day, the match ended in a 
draw, but on march 7 it ended in a 
victory for one of the Japanese jujitsu 
men. 

. Santcl’s struggle with Nagata, a jujitsu 
man of the third class, was billed as the 
mail*; event .of March, 6. Taking the 
offensive at, the start ,Sfuitel caused the 
Japanese tq lie down, where, he remained 
#11 >the defensive. Several times; it seemed 
as /iT. tiie big Anierkan' had bptli- of 


opjfoQent’s shoulders on tyc mat, but the 
Japanese, small and : wiry,- was able to 
wriggle out just irf time* 

: When the second bout /started words 
of encouragement to the Japanese came 
•from all parts of the building, while as 
Santel started the bout with a rush a 
few American yells* of “Atta’ Boy,” 
were plainly audible. When Nagata 
fell back into his defensive position, 
Santel proceeded to 1 perfect a headlock. 
Grasping the head of the Japanese/ he 
started to slowlj* push both shoulders, to 
the mat. The jujitsu, man betrayed signs 
pf giving up and Sahfel released his Hold, 
lightening |t again when Nagata^ renewed. 
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his efforts to escape... Then' .the Japanese 
patted .Santel on the. back, falling back 
lynpwhen the referee, caused Santel- to 
release his hold. The time was 3 minutes 
and' 36 'seconds. 

- Then .the argument started, the Japan- 
ese referee .and the jujitsu man, support- 


neck holds were barred by . the' Japanese 
rules. : 

Offered to Meet All Corner*. 

Then Santel offered to cancel the fall 
to his credit and start the second bout 
over again. However, Nagata claimed 



Weber and Shimizu grappling 


ed by cries from the audience, claimed 
that the -hold used was barred in the .rules. 
•After a lengthy discussion .in which the 
.two . Americans explained that the only 
-thing- that was barred was the full Nelson 
'and the Japanese contended that all neck 
Holds were barred, the rules were produced. 
-Mr; • Frank H. JJrown, the American 
referee, after examination found that all 


that his back was wrenched, and he would 
-not enter the ring against the American. 

In the first match of the day Masuda 
threw Weber- in i minute and 6 seconds 
with *a collar strangle hold. In the 
second bout Weber was victorious placing 
the Japanese’s shoulders on the. that .hi 2 
minutes, and tS seconds by using- the 
&o}e hold . thfit had. beaten .him.. The 
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third bout was* a draw neither of the: two 
being able to win in the 20 minutes. 

Mr. Prank H. Brown of the Y. M. C. A. 
refereed/ while Mr. Yamada was the 
Japanese referee. Mr. G. S. Phelps was 
time-keeper. A 50-piece - army band 
furnished music, througout the. afternoon* 

On the afternoon of March 7, the 
match was renewed between Japanese 
jujitsu men and the wrestlers. 

After circling the ring several times 
Santel threw Shoji, jujitsu man, over his 
head to the floor where he proceeded to 
apply all the holds obtainable and 
permissible under the rules. But it was 
no use. Time and again the Japanese 
wriggled free or to the ropes when they 
took their feet again and started over. 
Several times it seemed that the Japanese 
would perfect one of his holds, but Santel 
always broke loose. 

The second bout was more severe than 
the first. Santel held a toe hold on 
Shoji for three minutes, while the juji- 
tsu man was powerless to move. The 
end of the bout broke the hold, and the 
decision remained a draw. In the final 
bout Santel doubled his previous efforts, 


trying .one attempt after another in rapid 
succes$ion in an effort to record a throw. 
For ' several minutes he held Shoji almost 
motionless with an arm. hold before he 
wriggled loose. Again he held him three 
minutes with a toe hold, and when the 
Japanese broke he * obtained another 
armliold which he held the remaining two 
minutes of the bout. Thus the match 
» ended in a draw. 

When Shimizu obtained ah arm hold 
«>n Weber in the first and second bouts 
of the afternoon the American gave in, 
giving the Japanese the decisions in 5 
minutes and 13 minutes and 2 seconds 
respectively. 

“ I might have brpken the holds/ 9 
Weber said afterward. u But it was not 
worth the risk. The chances are that 
my arm would have been broken." 

Following the combination matches San- 
tel and Weber wrestled 22 minutes* until 
Santel obtained a combination leg and 
head hold which caused Weber to give 
in. 

Young Watanabe and Mr. Yamada 
were the referees. • 


Japan’s February Trade is Unfavourable. 


Japan’s foreign commerce of February 
was quite unfavourable. Not only was the 
balance of trade adverse to the country 
but the magnitude of both exports and 
imports witnessed quite a steep decline. 
The combined value of both for the month 
was much less than one half of the record 
for the corresponding period last year. 

The total value of exports for Februaiy 
amounted to ¥ 76,691,000 against ¥ 174,- 
288,000 for the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decrease by ¥ 97,597. 
The month’s import trade was valued at 
¥ 119,268,000 against *¥ 270,643,000 for 
the corresponding month last year. The 
decrease was quite steep, it having reached 
'M I5J, 375.000. 

The combined value of February's trade 
athoimted to.¥ 195,959,000, against ¥444,- 


931,000 for the corresijonding month last 
year. The decrease amounted to ¥ 248,- 
972 c ooo. The balance of trade for the 
moAth was quite adverse, it having reached 
¥ 42,577,000. But it must be noted that 
the magnitude of the adverse balance was 
smaller by ¥ 53,778,000 than at the same 
dhte last year. 

. In the list - of exports only rice, tea, 
beer, and copper registered moderate gains, 
all the rest having registered more or less 
heavy decreases. Among the rest, raw 
silk, cotton yarns, beans and peas, refined 
sugar, waste silk, timber, braids, matches, 
silk textiles, «cotton textiles, cotton knit 
goods, porcelain,* glass and glass ware and 
toys registered more notable declines, the 
lead being, taken by, raw silk. - In the 
whole list of January , and Fehruary alao. 
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all leading articles registered decline except 
beer, coal, and copper. Below a list of 
February’s leading* exports is given: 



February, 

1921 

Beans and peas 

...»..¥ 181,000 

Tea 


Refined sugar 


Waste sillc 


Coal 


Timber 


Raw silk 

» 4 > 3 « 3 >™» 

Colton yams 


Copper 


Braids 


Matches 


Silk textiles 


Colton textiles 


Colton knit goods 


Paper 


Porcelain 


Glass and glass ware 


Toys 



February, 

1920 

¥ i,334»oco 
76,000 
3469, OCO 

4.327.000 
3,938,000 , 

2.123.000 

36.045.000 
12,727/3^ 

1.857.000 

1.815.000 

3.271.000 

23.100.000 

30.476.000 

2.287.000 
1,552, coo 

2.434.000 

2.125.000 

1.187.000 


In* the list of imports on the other hand 
sugar, rubber, coal, leathers, lead, woolen 
textiles, and iron nails registered gains. 
Among the rest woolen textiles and sugar 
scored considerable gains and formed fea- 
tures of the month. All the other leading 
items on this list registered decreases. 
Among the rest, rice, beans and peas, 
skin? and hides, raw cotton, wool, Chilian 
saltpetre, oil cakes, alkaline products, 
coaltar dyes, paper pulp, pig-iron, steel 
shapes, and a few other articles registered 
more notable declines. Below a list of 
leading imports is given: 


Februaiy, February, 
1921. 1920. 

Rice ¥ 500,000 ¥ 3,209,000 

Beans and peas 1,505,000 6,946,000 

Sugar 5,171,000 11,131,000 

Skins and hides 88 1, 000 3,155,000 

Rubber 1,088,000 710,000 

Raw cotton 34,469,000 97 i293,oco 

Hemp and flax 827,000 1,858,000 

Wool 1,466,000 14,774,000 

Chilian saltpetre 100,000 3, 551, 000 

Oil cakes 6,994,000 17,767,000 

Coal 2,000,000 1,564,000 

Soda ash and caustic soda. 238,000 1,531,000 

Coalter dyes 771,000 1,177,000 

Raper pulp 434,000 2,610,000 

Pig iron 1,697,000 4,871,000 

Steel shapes 11,801,000 22,533,000 

Iron pip« and tubes 671,000 1,152,000 

Kails 295,000 351,000 

Ijead 973,ooo 301,000 

Woolen textiles 3,141,000 2,082,000 

Paper 869,000 i, 437 »°°° 

Machinery 11,915,000 7,216,000 


With the addition of February's adverse 
balance the year's import excess reached 
¥72,741,000 against ¥124,775 for the cor- 
responding period last year. Below the 
trade result of January and February is 
summarized: 


1920 

Kxjwrts 1921 Decrease 

¥ 350,636,000 V 151,758,000 Y 198,878,000 

Imports 

Y 475,411,000 Y 224,499, 000 ¥ 250,912,000 

Total 

Y 826,047,000 ¥ 376,257,000 ¥ 449,790.000 

Balance ¥ 72,741,000 

Y 124,775,000 


The import of gold and silver during 
the month amounted to Y 23,336,000 
against ¥ 8,259,000 for the same month 
last year. There was no export of bullion 
last month. 
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CONTEMPORARY VIEWS 


Japan of To-Day. 

(From East and West ) 

By Th. Baty L. L. D. f D. C. 1*. 

An Advis:r to the Japanese Foreign Office.. 

Japan! — the land of contrasts: — where the left side 
is the seat of honour and social precedence belongs to 
the masculine — where the cat is the emblem of tender- 
ness and the dove of war — where white is the colour 
of funerals and it is a sign of due respect to remove 
your overcoat — where it is an insult to tender naked 
money — where the carpenter planes towards himself 
and clothes need no buttons, hooks or pins. — 

Where, in short, many conspicuous customs of the 
West meet with a decided reversal, administering to 
the jaded palate pleasant shock of novelty. Whcr 1 * 
the wild cherry blossoms, and the deep places of the 
mountains Iviin with glossy evergreens. Where the 
samisen tinkles, tinkles, as the passing day melts into 
evening. Where the wide green ricc-fulds lie in the 
rain and sun, receiving daily tlic patient toil of damp 
and pcrspiri.ig labourers. Wliere the long, low stretches 
of iron-grey houses thicken the roads into towns and 
villages, peopled with good-natured, warm-hearted folk, 
whose children sparkle in mingled coral and orange 
and violet. Where the cinnabar temple solemnly hut 
protectively roars its dull green roof aloft, amid the 
foliage of the hill, and proclaims to all tliat this is a 
Land of the Gods! 

Whatsis its significance for the world? 

Where Fuji Saa lifts its while cone intc the air, 
placid in its perfection, — where the glittering shrines 
of Nlkko lure llic tourist to join the streams of happy 
pilgrims — where Kioto, tliat ancient capital, spreads 
her daily banquet of loveliness for all comers — where 
the waves break in the sun-swept hays of Izu, or ripple 
round the islets of sheltered Matsushima, or kiss the 
feet of the Goddesses’ sea mountain of Miyajin.a, sliall 
we look for the answer? Or shall we look rather to 
the black regions where the whirling smoke and acid 
fumes speak of mines of coal and copper? to the 
cement and steel blocks of busincss-hivcs in modern 
cities? to the barrack-factorics of industry? to Hie 
hard causeways and bridges of modern engineering? 
to the spectacled stud. ‘its of the universities and colle- 
ges? to the wliite-frocked doctors and nurses? to the 
editor’s dusty office and the printer’s rattling shafts—? 

We must look at them all. And if we can arrive 
at some kind of synthesis, it will be a miracle. But 
there are two facts while we shall do well not to 
forget in forming our impressions of Japan. The first 
is that it is not a museum and art gallery. The second 
is that it is growing— it is informed by a vital impulse. 

Japan is not a museum and art gallery, inhabited 
by a race of <yinns worthy of the Arabian Nights. 
The Japanese have their peculiar cliaract eristics : hut, 
as Mark Twain observed after hjs travels — “there is a 
deal of human nature everywhere.” Nowhere will you 
find as pleasant and kindly a people — hut they arc not 
fairies, and do not pretend to be. Nor are they the 
inhuman automata of the late Professor Lowell’s imagi- 
nation— endued with a single iron will and devoid of 
individual self-consciousness. They are jatriotic, and 
they have strong family ties. They help their relations 
generously and devotedly. Workhouses, as a conse- 
quence, are unknown in Japan. But this does not exclude. 


it rather implies, a high degree of individuality, which 
displays itself in these acts of dutiful piety. The 
student? of things Japanese will be well advised to 
expect to find in Japan quite normal human beings, 
with the usual human outlook and the usual human 
appetites. Their mast salient characteristic is surely 
good-humour. The celebrated “ politeness ” of Japan 
was to some extent in the past a matter of etiquette. 
In a regime of strict social demarcation, politeness is 
sliarply enforced by each class on the classes bmeath 
it, and becomes habitual. Artificial politeness such as 
, this may have no firm roots : — but the Japanese goo.l- 
humoir is spontaneous and deep-seated and wells up 
perennially. Any little accident is greeted by a burst 
if laughter, in which the victim himself is tire loudest 
to join. A Japanese laughs where a foreigner swears. 
And that, I think, is the mist remarkable point of 
di.fcrencc between Japan and the Occident. Next comes 
th: universally admired fact that the Japanese will 
never disturb your composure with his own troubles, 
lie will refer to them, but with a smile or giggle, as 
to a thing which may possibly provoke you to gentle 
laughter. 

My jinricksha collided one day with a coolie's cart. 
The wheel was twisted and broken. Cm we imagine 
the mutual objurgations of a Western cabman and carter 
under such circumstances? Their Japanese confreres, 
however, passed no sarcastic remark. They laughed 
and bowed, chattered :ui amicable condolence, and 
]xirted with contented mutual esteem. Shihata ga tuii ! 
Nothing else to be done! 

Where manners arc bad in Japan it is almost invaria- 
bly the result of Western intercourse. There arc a 
few — very few — Japanese who confuse the foreign off- 
hand ease of maimer with blunt inconsiderateness, and 
adopt blunt inconsiderateness accordingly a» their line 
in life. These are usually very young men who liavc 
travelled a lit'le ; they are as amusing and omniscient 
as very young men who have travelled arc apt to be. 
But they do not count, in the great world of Japan. 

A constant readiness to !>a amused, and to treat the 
serious affairs of life with a smile, is thus a very pro- 
minent feature of the Japancsj mentality. But the 
Japanese character if a light-hearted, is far from I>eing 
a frivolous one. The themes of tlic popular theatre 
are almost invariably tragic. I*el a piece begin as a 
screaming farce, and the chances are that within twenty 
‘minutes it will have developed a gloom to which that 
of Hamlet is gay merriment. The audience expects it, 
and would feci defrauded if it were not afforded due 
opportunities for sympathetic tears. Yet the tragedy 
of th: stage is not quite ns deep# as it seems. 

The Japanese is firmly convinced of tlie unity and 
indestructibility of life. Tlic intelligences which gave 
birth to him and taught him love and courtesy, right 
fcack to the source of all in the Sun, he realizes as 
permanently persisting, and as bound up etem.illy with 
liis own existence. So he is not unduly perturbed by 
the changes and chances of mortality. lie 41 changes 
his world ” and pa ses to join the company who have 
gone before. Buddhist stories of retribution and of 
Enma’s boiling oil do not essentially touch him. It is 
comforting to know of boiling oil for the thoroughly 
wicked, and he knows fdat ISnma (Yama) can b: 
relied on to be^air. Death is an adventure. A moving 
and tragic adventure: but not a blank wall. 

The Japanese tenderness for children and instinctive 
feeling for art are too well known to require to bo 
expatiated on here. It is true that th: feeling for the 
beautiful is diffused throughout the nation: and it is 
difficult to account for the floods of crude lithograph 
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after the foreign style which abound in the draper 
shops. I)o the purchasers admire them? or do tW 
only congratulate themselves on the possession of curious 
specimens of alien culture? The vulgar liorrors of thi 
cinema, which Granville Barker has seriously told the 
Western public will destroy civilization and which is 
in every way fitted to do so, have spread llicir ch ap 
and nasty allurements to the East. The bxinciug 
heroine with goggle eyes and a mouthful of crocodile 
teeth— -the crude melodrama— the cheap thrills -the 
grossnjss and egotism— in short, the whole repulsive 
ensemble - of these productions. Is the sains all the world 
over. And it must give the Japanese a very (>oor 
opinion of the beauty and intelligence of die \vLt. 

Conceit, personal and national, is not infrequently 
put down to tlie debit of the Jn|xmese. The prescal 
writer can only disdaim ever having com* across if. 
The vapourrings of chauvinistic journalists arc alike in 
every country : and indeed, Japanese newspapers ap|K.*ar 
In these days to lie much more given to searching of 
heart in view of real or supposed national shortcomings. 
The boisterous arrogance of so many uncultured 
Germans — the insular conviction of invincibility enter- 
tained by so many uneducated English— the self satisfied 
egotism of so many bourgeois French— is not readily 
to be encountered in Japan. It is entirely foreign to 
the Japanese idea of good manners to exalt one's own 
belong? or one’s own country : and iL would be a 
strangings thing if conceit were readily to lie detected 
behind this impenetrable veil. Possibly the legend of 
Japanese conceit Ls traceable to the stories of foreign 
teachers whose well meant efforts at help may often 
have been rejected by their pupils out of sliccr sensiti- 
veness. 

For another characteristic of the Japanese which has 
been geiicrally remarked upon is this sensitiveness of 
theirs. Not even among the Spaniirds lias the ]xriul 
of honour Iieon so sedulously regarded as among the 
Japancss — and although it Ls not often carried to such 
extremes as in feudal times, it remains a very marked 
feature of the national idiosyncrasy. It perva- 
des all classes of society, it is not only the nobleman 
who takes, as his inolto niori quern dedecori : the signal- 
men whose carelessness caused the death of a mm at 
a level crowing just outside Tokio the other day 
calmly arranged tlieir few belongings, wrote an apology, 
and sat down Ixffore an approaching train. 

Tlie Japanese have no cruel sports, unless IkisjImII 
and long-distance running arc to lie reckoned such. 
There is a little shooting for pleasure, hut no fox- 
hunting, no hullring, no pigeon-shooting. Some things 
strike the stranger rather curiously. Thus for instance, 
he may have been inclined to consider the Jajxincsc a 
very small and slightly Infill race. '1*1 icy are not tall, 
it is truer, tliough it is believed they are growing 
taller ; but they «urc certainly not all slight anil wiry 
in build. Apart altogether from the highly sjxicializAl 
doss of wrestlers, the Japanese are frequently plump, 
substantial, and even losy-clieekcd. Tlie Japanese 
lady, liowevcr, believes in enhancing her gocxl looks 
with white powder: it is not a case ofarJ celare at/r/u, 
for the powder is candidly displayed as an improvement 
upon nature, ratlicr than invoked as an assistance to it. 
Another feature for winch books will hardly have 
prepared tlm traveler, is? the prevalence of hakauia 
wide stiff pleated trousers) os tlie wwking costume of 
educated girls School girls, typists, clerks and students 
are almost invariably when on cAity Ixsnt to be found 
. in this rather ugly integument which has nevertheless 
the cachet of extreme respectability. It forms part of 
the gentlemen's full-drcsA attire, and corresponds to 
.some extent to tlie silk liat or tlie frock or morning 


coat of English life. The Tokio Quit sternly demands 
the wearing of hakama by its mcmliers when in Japan- 
ese dress on tlie premises. So do Government offices 
and official institutions generally. School girls wear it 
of maro-.m, crimson, violet, dark blue or pea-green : 
ami such is the reverence for this garment that a 
vjrson who luis had “ a past " (however unsuspected) has 
>ecn known to lie unable to bring herself to wear it. 

Then the garden of Japmese is not a ! lower-garden, 
still less a lawn-garden, — it might be much more 
accurately described as a moss-garden . Ancient moss and 
ancient stone are its essential features. And beaten earth is 
regarded as tlie most appropriate setting for these jewels. 
The modern engineer, with his bare liard gravelled roads 
and ruthless broad stone cliannclling, is as remote as 
jiossihlc from the delicate and faslitious artist in stone 
and moss. II is work is to he seen in some of the 
great centres of thought ami worship. Time will 
mellow it. Another superficial aspect of Japanese life 
is that Japan is indifferent to mud. The Japanese 
walks in ge/a, which arc neither clogs nor sandals, 
but a unique foot-gear tlie essential feature of which is 
that it is supported by two deep cross-ridges of wood. 
These raise the wearer well out of the dirt, and os the 
geta arc invariably left outside in the road, the \»cdes- 
trian is entrely indifferent to their muddy condition. 
She steps indoors spic and spin from the wor. t mess 
outside. There is no half way house, so to speak, 
between the road and the drawing room -nothing really 
corrcspniding to lobbies, corridors and pirches. And 
when you enter you will probably find the old grec ing 
“ Ohayo 1 " (“ Still early ! ”) superseded by “ Konuichi 
nu ! " (“ To-day ! ”) 


Can the Japanese be 
Assimilated? 

(From th'i Atlantic A font My.) 

By Henry Walsworth Kinney. 

( Continued from last N’limlnr . ) 

'I'll*: question of the moral capacity of Jajiancsc for 
Amcricau citizenship involves to .some extent the piint 
whether morals different from ours arc of necessity bad 
morals, but, as a matter of fact, tlie Iicli-.ff tliat those of 
Japan differ greatly from those of America is largely 
unfounded. Japanese frequently say : “Our girls, at 
least, some classes, may l)c ratlicr free liefore marriage, 
but after marriage they arc very strict. American girls 
are very strict before marriage, but after that — !" Hueli 
sweeping statements arc, of course, without value in 
themselves, liut this is quoted as a suggestion llxat if 
Jupmesc have such an idea of our morals, it is likely 
that, tlio.se of Americans in regard to J:q»an are similarly 
unreliable. Japanese youth is singularly clean from 
jicrnographic and similar tendencies, undoubtedly more 
so tlian ours, as with them sexual matters arc not 
enveloped in mystery, but are regarded as is any other 
phase of natural life. Tlie point is partly proved by 
the entire absence on walls and similar places in Japan 
of (he crude phallic decorations with which our youth 
so often expresses a prurient state of mind. The ave- 
rage white child is in less danger of moral contamina- 
tion in association with Japanese than is the Jajiancsc 
child in contact with whiles, and tlie principal differen- 
ce in adult life is Unit ihe Japanese does more or less 
openly that which with us is done wider cover. Dur- 
ing tlie five years I was in cliargc of the public schools 
of the Territory of Hawaii, I luul a rather exceptional 
opi>orlumty lo observe the morals of various races, in 
a large body of teachers, including whites, Ilawaiians, 
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Japanese and Chinese, with the result that I was forced 
to the conclusion that when persons of similar classes 
live under similar conditions, those of alien races do 
not sutler in comparison, in point of morals, with the 
whites. 

How deeply does Americanization of Hawaiian-bum 
American citizens of Japanese parentage go ? This ques- 
tion was largely answered by the response made by 
them during the war, when they eagerly sought enlist- 
ment, and when the number of those who waived 
exemption was, I briievc, greater than tliat of ciLixcus 
of American parentage. Would they fight against 
Japan? I will quote the answer of one of the most 
Inuliant of Japan's younger diplomats, now holding 
high office in Tokyo, but who has lived for many 
years in America and is exceedingly familiar with 
conditions there : 

“ American citizens of Japanese parentage would, in 
the extreme case of war, fight for the United States 
against Japan, and I, for one, would respect them if 
they diet and would despise tlicm if, being American 
citizens, they should be traitors to their country by 
serving Japan as spies or otherwise, and this would lie 
the general feeling, in Japan. This point of view of 
ours is probably particularly slrougly founded because 
of the fact that we arc not very far remuved from the 
times of feudalism, and 1o the custom of adoption 
which is so gre.it a feature of Japanese life. Thus, 
i at many years ago, when Japan was divided in cl. ins, 
a man from one clan, if adopted into another, would 
unhesitatingly fight for his lord by adoption, even 
against hfe clan by birth, if necessary, a>ul history 
records many such coses. This spirit and tbs point of 
view which wc thus hold is probably not well under- 
stood in America, Imt it has undouUedly a tremendous 
influence on the manner in which Japanese regard tlieir 
allegiance to lltsir new country." 

When to this is added the fact that young Americans 
of Japanese ancestry continually contrast their own 
superiority, attained by absorption of American educa- 
tion, ideals and standards, to the condition of their 
parents, who possess no such advantages, an I the fact 
that their interests and entire future lie in America, 
there can be little doubt that, while there may Ixs 
exceptions, the American citizens of Japanese birth are 
and will be loyal. 

One great point made against Japanese immigration 
is the contention that they do not amalgamate by 
marriage with other races. This is well founded as 
far as it pertains to the past, as marriages between 
whites and Japanese have Iieen so few as to lie negligi- 
ble. . Whether this will hold good in the future is an 
unanswerable question. That inter-marriage lias not 
been common is easily explainable, as every condition 
has militated against it. Hie Japanese have liecn 
herded int » communities by tliemselves. The while 
girl who married a Japanese would in many coses h: 
ostracized by her former associates, and, on the oilier 
hand, the Japanese immigrant lias seldom liecn in 
financial position allowing him to marry a white girl, 
involving, as it would, considerable expense because o 
her higher, or at least different standard of living. As 
the great majority of Japanese living on American s >il 
are laborers, these remarks apply, of course, only to 
that class. 

However, the condition <Icscribcd is not peculiar to 
Japanese, Imt is true in regard to white immigrants, 
placed under similar conditions, ami about whose quali- 
fications for American citizenship not the slightest doubt 
is expressed. A good example is offered by the Portu- 
guese who have been brought t) Hawaii in large 
numbers. Placed, like the Japanese, in caiups by 


tlie.nselves, they formed “ little Portugal s ” in various 
places. Portuguese, who hod lived iu the Islands fur 
more than 30 years, have been found, in the courts, 
fo: instance, to be unable to speak or understand 
Knglish, and until very recent years inter-marriages 
with other nationalities have been rare. 

Whether inter-marriage between Japanese and whites, 
speaking generally, would he, desirable at present is 
questionable. To those who on general principles 
oppose all racial inter-marriage, may lie pointed out 
the exceptionally fine results of blending of 1 awaiians 
and Chinese. The off-spring of such uniois is, almost 
•without exception, superior in every way to the pure 
product of either race, as it inherits the best qualities 
of each. Hie mixture of llawaiians and whites is 
oftinarily said to lie less successful, and the general 
results i 2nd color to this contention. This is due, 
however, not to any inherent physical or psychological 
condition, but to circumstances of environment. In 
most Guicasian-Hawaiian marriages the parents have 
liecn of poor slo:k, the mother of the lower class and 
tlie father oftei of the b?achcoml>:r type. The mother 
would, as is characteristic of Hawaiian , follow the 
l>atli of least resistance, while .the father would have 
neither interest in nor capacity for maintaining a home 
which would wield a good influence over the children. 
The Chinese husband is, on the otlier hand, an excel- 
lent hdme maker. lie insists on giving thg best 
education possible to his children, and these tlierefore 
have advantages not enjoyed by tlie majority of half- 
whites. Where the Guicasian-Hawaiian union is coin- 
jxjscd of elements of the better class, the result is quite 
as good as those of unmixed marriages, demonstrating 
that, speaking in large terms, environment is of far 
greater importance than is heredity in racial inter- 
marriages. # 

The llawaiians, Iieing first on the ground, under 
conditions already described, mingled freely with all 
races with which llicy came into contact. The other 
races, except the while, lieing hampered by conditions 
attending immigrants, mixed in far smaller d&grcr. 
Chinese men, however, married freely with llawaiians, 
thus showing tliemselves as being probably more easily 
absorbable racially than tlie Japanese, who have not 
done so, but, f.»r that 1 natter, neither have the Portu- 
guese. The fact that the Chinese were I nought to 
I fawaii at a period earlier than that when the Japanese 
and Portuguese arrived, offers a partial, hut not a 
complete explanation. 

Neither Chinese nor Japanese have inler-inarried with 
whitqf, as yet, except in a few cases. This may lie 
explained by cam]) conditions, whiqjh prevent contact on 
the part of the immigrant with Caucasians; also by 
differences in Language, and, principally, of course, 
because of die social gap separating the immigrant 
laborer from the ruling class white* Whether inter- 
lrArriage will follow when the barrier of language is 
swept away, as is now being done, and wlien the 
Oriental works himself up to a position of financial 
and social equality with the whites, and consequently 
mingles more freely with them, remains to lxs seen. 
If this occurs, it will begin, as is nearly always the 
case, with marriages of Oriental girls with white men, 
]>artly because the feeling against the white man who 
marries outside of his race is lesfs strong than tliat 
prevailing against the white girl who docs so. The 
tendency on the part Oaf Hawaiian-born Oriental -girls 
to seek Giucasian bus! Kinds is already^visihle, expres- 
sions of such desire on their part 1 icing not uncommon, 
due largely to the circumstance that their American 
education leads them \o prefer the position of equality. 
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given the wife of a Caucasian to the far more restrict- 
ed condition offered in marriage with an Orient'll. 
This tendency is not unknown even in tlic Orient, and 
advertisements have appeared in newspapers in Japan 
and China wherein daughters of the land expressed 
desire to marry white men. 

It is thus plain that while tlic past offers no evidence 
that the Oriental, particularly tlic Japanese, is assimila- 
ble through racial inter-marriage, it offers no evidenc: 
that he is not, and the question can to answered only 
‘by the future. That the time is not ripe, for financial 
and other reasons, though it is rapidly becoming s >, is 
evident, as such marriages can lie successful only when * 
conditions, ideals and standards of the contracting parlies 
are fairly equal. A prominent member of tlic Foreign 
Office staff i:i Tokyo gave 111; his impressions <% 
follows: 

ts Contact of Japanese with the western world is still 
so new that conditions arc not generally favorably 
towards racial inter-marriage, for though wc arc all of 
the same human stock, we must liave separated pretty 
soon after the lime of Adam. Such marriages may 
begin well enough, wUcn love and 1 Mission rule, Ii;.t 
wlien the parlies grow older, <lifTcrent points of view 
and sentiments having their roils far back in long 
dead generations, begin to gain prominence and are 
likely to produce unfavorable results. I do not think 
that tljp time is as yet ripe for such marriages.” 

These remarks apply, however, to marriages Ijctwcen 
whites and Japanese who have been educated in Japan, 
and they, have therefore, loss much of their force in so 
far as Japanese brought up in American ideas are con- 
cerned. It is interesting to note that tlic official qn rted, 
as well ns several other Japancs; of wide world ex- 
perience, agree that iu caiss lietwscn Caucasian woin.ni 
and Japanese men, tlwsc with smliinenlal Kuropean 
women, such as French and Gcrnnns, luive bj :n, and 
are far more likely to b: successful Ilian thoij with 
Anglo-Saxons, as tbe latter demand a freedom of 
personal expression and an independence not required 
in nearly as great a degree by their continental sister*, 
who in this respect conform more to Japanese standards. 

The various objections mentioned have, however, 
frequently been made in order to strengthen the princi- 
pol reason for opposition, namely fear of economic 
competition. This does not seem to be particularly well 
founded in so far as it pertains to present con.litions, 
when the Japanese, in more or less inferior occupations, 
generally perform tasks which the Amcrican-Iiorn will 
not do, anyway. The possibilities of the future do, 
however, offer belter material for argument, aalit is 
certain that young Japanese with American education 
will not content themselves with the humble occult ions 
of their parents, but will ambitiously try lo till better 
positions iu life for wliich their higher qualifications lit 
them. There is,* liuwever, small likelihoxi tliat such 
competition will liccomc more dangerous than that offc.'td 
by any oilier class of immigrant slock, even in spite 
of lh3 well known lower standard of living argument. 
Tile old-fashioned Japanese laborer did, and do s without 
doubt maintain life on a wage on which a while man 
would starve, but as his earning power grows, his 
spending propensity v creases, and, furthermore, products 
of the Orient, which formerly, Iiccausu of their cheap- 
ness, enabled hint to ifvc for less tlian the white, 
have incruoHd in price to such an # cxtc»t lint Has 
advantage has largely disappeared. Twenty years ago, 
Tapanese laborers in Hawaii ortca saved ouc-lialt of 
• their monthly wage of *13.50. Today mm earning 
many times as much save little or nothing. Kwn m 
Japan llie low living s&ndard is disa)jpcanng as a 
. result of the country’s war prosperity. llie daily dot 


of farmers and lahorcrs 'includes items which were 
formerly considered rare luxuries, and it is highly 
improbabls that they will ever return to their old fare. 
Before we get thraugh;wilh the interminable discussion 
as to how to combat the Oriental low living standard 
menace, the cause for Hie argument will have disap- 
peared. 

No discussion of the Japanese immigration question 
would be complete without reference to tlic attitude of 
the Japanese themselves — particularly tliat of llie Govern- 
ment — thereto, especially since their insistence on right 
to free immigration lias, quite naturally, it must lie 
admitted, given rise in tlic mistaken belief tliat Japan, 
with an ever increasing population crowding her small 
area, is eager to smd her suqilus millions to our shores. 

As n mat tar of fact, Japan do_\s not desire emigration 
of her people to distant countries, but, with the pri«le 
which is her predominant national cliaractcristic, shs 
resents having licr cili/ens discriminated against, and 
no amount of argument that such discrimination is 
economic, not racial, will satisfy her. 

“Why try to deceive us with such lliinsy subterfuge.” 
says the Japanese. “The Mexican has a low standard 
of living. He works in California fur wages lower 
than those paid Japanese. He is therefore more of an 
economic menace than we are : yet he is not excluded. 

Me fair, and admit that race prejudice is your reason. 
Then we have, a; solid basis for argument.” 

The Japanese desire Ainerican-Iiom Ja|>aiiesc to ltc- 
C0.11C American citizens, for they wisli to demonstrate 
to the world their capacity for Western civilization, but 
while th :y resent exclusion, or anything savoring 
thereof, as tending to lower Japan’s standing in the 
family of nations, the Japanese Government, even though 
the laborers prefer the greater oiqrirtui lilies offered by 
the United States ami similar count r'cs, will do all in 
its i>owcr, for very good reasons of its own, to turn 
the tide of emigration westwards and not castwanls. 
The reasons are simple and convincing. Tliey are set 
forth tersely by the Foreign Office official already 
quoted. 

“Japan is too density populated,” he says. “Ordinary 
statistics showing population per square mile are mislead- 
ing, us Japan’s area is largely mountainous and great 
parts thereof therefore of 110 economic value. We must 
look to the proportion of j>opulation to the arable area 
alone. Japan may, however, be aide to Inuk aft -r her 
population, even in spile of its growth, by changing 
from an agricultural to an industrial com try. Thus 
llie soluli in of tlic problem of relieving tlui density of 
llie population may Ixi pwtpmeil, at feast for some 
lime, but wliat we must have, and what wc will tight 
for, if necessary, is access to the world's great raw 
material sullies for consumption by our factories. 

“Japan is interested in keeping her man power 
concentrated. Only thus can she remain strong, and 
th; Government thus does not favor emigration to the 
United States, Canada or Australia, but to Korea ami 
Manchuria. It is true that this is not so popular, and 
tliat by relying on individual immigration we shall not 
make much headway, Irat by promotion of settlement 
in groups wc shall make more progress, and gradually, 
as the number of Japanese in Korea and Manchuria 
increases, tlu; problem will Ijccoiiic easier.” 

A few we:ks ago I had an opportunity to ask 
Frontier llara, who for more Hum two years has 
guided the Japanese ship of stale with a firm hand, 
wliat lie thought of Jupuirac capacity for American 
citizenship. . . , 

“ When I was abroad ten years ago, I visited Canada 
and the United Stales and saw many Japanese com- 
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umnSlies there,” raid Mr. Ilara. “ I deserved that the 
Japanese were rather proud of assimilating western id?as 
and last itut ions, rather than retaining tlieir own habits 
of thought and customs. 

“ To the superficial observer it may seem that they 
wish to retain tlieir own habits and ideas, as there 
are many schools where the Japanese- language is 
taught, and newspapers published in that language. 
This has led superficial ol»scrvers to remark that 
Japanese abroad wish to retain their own nationality, 
but this is su])erficial. They are, as a matter of fact, 
very proud of being Americanized.'’ 

“ Japanese generally loik upon America dzation of 
Japanese bom in America as being tlic rational thing,” 
said one of Japan’s foremost publicists in answer to the 
same question. “Of course, some chauvinists still 
oppose such and are inclined to regard Japanese who 
hold American citizenship, as faithlfis to Ja]»an, but 
this feeling has l wen disappearing rapidly in recent 
years.” 

As matters now stand, America gives offence where 
friendship is sougtit, and the purely Local situation in 
a relatively small section of the country is bring al- 
lowed to affect the friendly relations of the United 
States and Japan, which arc so necessary fur peaceful 
and prosperous development of our increasing and pro- 
mising commerce in the Far East. For this reason the 
Japanese question has grown from a purely western 
matter to lx: one which concerns the entire nation, and 
one which sliould l>c carefully considered by every 
American citizen. 


Is The California Anti-Japanese 
Legislation Justifiable? 

From The Pittsburg Disfatch. 

The Californians who supported tlic anti-Japanese 
legislation are hypocrites. They all decry war; they 
all plead for better international understanding. Vet 
they deliberately heighten and broaden the barriers 
between the races. It was that true aposllc of Ame- 
ricanism, Emerson, who pleaded for the indiscriminate 
admission of white men, red men, yellow men, black 
men ami brown men. The capitalist dislikes tlic Japanese 
because the latter as just as clever business men as he. 
Reactionary labor unionism dislikes the son of Nipj>on 
because, it says, he undersells white lalxjur. All of 
which is sheer bosli. Japanese laborers are frequently 
paid more tlum the white laborer. ” Again, the jingoes 
slirick about tlic impossibility of assimilating the 
Japanese. Where are their statistics? Such argument 
is beside the ]x>int anyway. It is inconceivable tliiit 
on this swirling planet tlierc sliall be eternal furriers 
between the races. Eventually the races must intermingle 
—the white with the yellow— the yellow with the 
black. There will lie no parliament of the world until 
it happens. I have infinite respect for the Caucasian 
who marries into Oriental blood. The anti-Japanese 
propaganda in California which culminated in these 
unspeakable amendments is the result of the agitation 
of William Randolph llcarst, wlio is deathly afraid 
that the Japanese might some day take his Mexican 
oil wells away from him. 

Whether California has any right to legislate against 
the Japanese largely depends upon the attitude of tha 


mind toward International relations. There is no 
denying the fact that the average Japanese laborer is 
superior in many respects to the average immigrant of 
Europe. They are industrious, thrifty and clean. 
They have, developed the tracts of land particularly 
river islands in California which no other immigrant 
could have done. The Japrqu.se farm-lalior does not 
work loss than the otlier laborers. The standard of 
living is a vagus question. It increases in proportion' 
to ccomomic advancement and general culture. As 
■ long as the Japanese do not cheapen thi labor, the 
standard of living has no meaning. And moreover the 
tiizcd labor of America has not tried to take the 
nesc in their own ranks. Assimilation and 
amalgamation have never tarn tried scientifically. 

In view of these facts tha question often suggests 
that tlu Japanese problem is more of racial than 
anything else. In spite of the fact that California is 
endowed with original ruling power, a part of which 
it surrendered to central government during its admission 
into tin Federated Republic, California may not take 
Ilia initiative in formulating measures by which thi 
United States Government may be involved into serious 
complications. But it has to lie settled whether the 
principle of equality of races and free migration can 
lie recognized. Upon it rests the question of Japan 
and population-pressure which is confronting the 
adjustment of world's relationship. It sliould not be 
overlooked that millions of acres of land are being 
held ixith in norllicrn and southern hemisphere just for 
s])eculation, and those lands most need development. 

No. First of all it Is an expression of race-hatred. 
And wc in America should be the fust country on the 
face of the glolw to forget the narrowness of race. 
We should incorporate this into true Americanism and 
in adopting such laws we arc going hack instead of 
going forward ; we arc forgetting the ideals upon which 
th ; Republic was founded ; we are untrue to the 
traditions of our history. In our attempt to adjust our- 
selves to economic expediency wc arc losing our soul. 
But this Is not tli3 only reason. In these laws we arc 
shaming ourselves. We arc hurting our own pride. 
Wc admit that wc are afraid of the Japanese. Wc 
have jccoms convinced that they arc superior to m in 
tl&e line of fanning and so werwant to keep them 
from competing with us by placing unnecessary handi- 
caps in their path. If they are really Iielter farmers, 
more efficient in the care of the soil-, -why the welfare 
off society demands that they be given tlic- care of the 
soil. To pass such a law, therefore, is not only to 
admit that tlie Japanese have more brains than the 
Americans, Imt if that is the case, it is actually to 
firing about a state of affairs injurious to society. 

It is not justifiable from the social standpoint. It is 
uot justifiable from the national standpoint. And in 
these days of international strife — and with tlic example 
of Europe liefor* us — it certainly is not justifiable 
from the international standpoint, as it might embroil 
us into a terrible war, that would leave us in no 
better i>osition iliat Europe Is in today. 
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Notes and News 

Japanese Proposal for the Revision 
of the L^gue of Nations 
Covenant. 

The Government is expected to prop >se to the next 
general assembly of the 1-e iguc of Nations the revision 
of the league Covenant. It is understood that the Japan- 0 
ese Government will projKMc the revision in order to 
ensure the following: 

(1) The reconciliation of 111 ? French text with the 
English text in view of the fact tliat tlicre are no less 
than ten points in the Covenant wh;rc they can be 
construed in different ways. 

(2) The necessary revisions in the Covenant so as to 
make it keep up with the times and also to real is,* the 
spirit of the Covenant. 

(3) The recognition of the s()ecial position of Japan 
in this part of the world, in vi/w of the fad that th: 
maintenance of peace and onl:r in the Far Ead devolves 
entirely on the shoulders of Japan. 

la this connection, it may not b: inappropriate to 
ment^pn the fact that the opinion is gaining not in this 
country alon?, but in America too, tliat the Covenant of 
the l/iugu * of Nations lias been compiled, mainly with 
the interests of Europe in vi :\v. 

Estimates on German Debts 
' Are Sent Berlin. 

Telegrams from Paris state that the first estimates of 
the sums winch Germany owes the allies for reparation 
have been forwarded to the German government by the 
reparations commission. According to the newspapers, 
th» estimates include the following amounts: 

Great Britain, cxcliuling the Dominions— ,£2,500, 000,- 
cv x> for damages to property ami persons ; 7,50,000,000 
francs ia pap-T for allowances to soldiers* families. 
France -218,542,000,000 francs in paper. Italy — 33,- 
000,000,000 lire for damage to pr^iperty ; 38,000,000,000 
francs in paper for damages to persons, and pensions; 
£ 128,000,000 for shipping losses. Belgium—, 34,000,- 
000,000 B-Igiau francs for damage to property ; 2,500,- 
noo,ooo French francs for damages to persons, a Jd pen- 
sions. Japan — 70^000,000 yen. 


Russians and British Sign 
Trade Treaty. 

Th'j Anglo-Russian trade agreement which lias liecn 
signed after protracted negotiations bjtwcan Krassin, the 
Soviet Representative, and llie British authorities, states 
tliat each party undertakes to refrain from hostile adion 
and propaganda, more particularly the Soviet Government, 
wliicii undertakes not to att-nnpt to encourage tiie |)eo- 
ples of Asia, cs|ieciully India and Afghanistan, against 
Great Britain, while the British make a similar under- 
taking in respect of independent countries, formerly part 
of tiie Russian Empire. 

The Russians in tiie British Empire will he immediate- 
ly permitted to return to th.nr homes. 

Th.? existing olistaclcs to tiie resumption of trade, 
including the impediment to bulk credits 011 financial 
operations will hi removed. 

All British subjects in Russia will b- permitted to 
rcLurn to their homes, and liotli countries agree not to 
imp .sj or maintain any form of blockade. 

The agreement stipulates tliat hmh British and Russian 
sli ps shall lie accorded tin customary privileges ^and 
immunities in th.-. (Kiris of the respective countries. Great 
Britain undertakes not to parlicijxitc in measures restrict- 
ing the freed' nn of navigation of Russian shq»s f while 
the Soviet government undTtakcs to clear away the 
mines in the passages to Russian purls. 

J «lit her party may apjiotiit official :ig.*nts to the territories 
of llie oilier, who will enjoy the customary diplomatic 
immunities but either may refuse to admit <»r may re- 
quire tiie withdrawal of such agents on the grounds of 
] nil >lic interest and security. 

The British government undertakes not to initiate steps 
with a view to seizing gold funds, securities, or com- 
miKlities which may he expirtcd from Russia in pay-* 
menl for imports, or any property which tiie Soviet 
government may acquire in the United Kingdom. 

The Soviet government undertakes to make no claim 
to nr to dispose of funds «»r other property of the late 
Imperial and l*rovtsion:il Gov tii merit of Ku&iia in the 
Unit al Kingdom. Tliu BrilLsh govenimmt makes a 
corresp mding undertaking as regards British government 
funds or property in Russia. 

The agreement is terminable by six months* notice 
after llie expiration of twelve months, provided it lias 
not previously been replaced by a formal treaty, and 
provided also that in the event of British courts giving 
judgment for the attachment of any payments by tiie 
Soviet on the ground of obligations incurred by the 
Soviet or pr.vSoviut governments, the Sovi.t government 
is then entitled to terminate tha agreement forthwith. 


Allied Ultimatum to Germany t 
on Reparation Proposals. 

A Iiondon message dated March 3 reports tliat it is 
officially announce l that th- Allies have sent an ultimatum 
to Germany that she must accept the reparations pro- 
posals before noon, Monday. The Germans have said 
they would answer Before Monday. 

Mr. Iioyd George lftis notified Gcnmny that the 
penalty for failurS to comply will ba tlic occupation or 
Duislmrg, Ruluort and Dusscldorf, ~hc levying of an 
cciuitable tax on German expdtls and the establishment 
of customs collection along the Rhine by tiie Allies. 

He said that if compelled to, tiie Allies would use 
force. Any modification of an immediate acceptance 
would be impossible. 


Near East Settlement Proposals 
Submitted. 

A London message dated March 12 says tlat an official 
report of the Near East Conference at St. James* Palace 
says tliat the Turkish and Greek Delegations have 
received the proposals for the settlement of the Near 
Eastern question. Th-sw proposals include : — 

Turkey to l« admitted to llw League of Nations. 
Turkish forces to be increased to 75,000 men, with 
more Turkish and fewer foreign officers. 

The demilitarised /one of llie Straits to be reduced. 
Constantinople anti th.i Ismid Peninsula to be evacuated 
by tiie Allies. . ... .. 

The Allied occupation to ba restricted to Gallipoli 

and Tchanak. 
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Turkish troops to lie maintained in Constantinople and 
Turkey's naval forces to be strengthened. 

Substantial concessions to be made with regard to the 
financial commission and foreign Post Offices to be sup- 
pressed. 

The present situation in Kurdistan to be recognised. 

The stipulations of the Treaty with regard te Armenia 
to lie modified. 

Turkish sovereignty In the Villayct of Smyrna to lie 
allowed, but the Cheek garrison to be maintained in the 
town of Smyrna. 

The league of Nations to appoint a Christian Governor 
in Smyrna. 

The Turkish; Delegates protested against the proposal 
retaining a Greek garrison in Smyrna, and undertook to 
submit the proposals to the Governments in Constantinople 
and Angora. 


Plan to Open Soviet Russia. 

A Iiondon message dated Feburary ix reports Hut 
according to the Socialist organ, th? Herald, the Supreme 
Economic Council or Soviet Russia has decided to o|ien 
lioth the Gxosnyi and Baku oil fields to concessionaires. 
European oil companies have already jolt in their bids 
for concessions in these districts. Moscow prefers to give 
concessions in th * more roniote less populated districts. 
Such concessions are those of the British Canadian com- 
panies in the Archangel and Volga districts for forest 
lands. 

There are already grants for the development of th; 
iron and steel industry in Ku/.na/ky, Siberia. Before 
the war Americans were interested m this i.isLrict because 
of the iron and coal dq>osits. A Swedish firm lias been 
oranted the right to erect a factory for the manufacture 
gf turbines and electrical machinery. A German syndicate 
has offered to re-establish its dye factories in the Moscow 
district. This offer is under discussion. 


Southwest African Mandate. 

Tlie text of the mandate awarded Great Britain for 
Southwest Africa was puklislied on 8 th Feby. last. It 
provided tliut the territory shall become an integral i»or- 
tlon of the South African Union. Forced labor will not 
be permitted except on essential public works and only 
then for adequate pay. Supplying intoxicants to the 
natives is prohibited, and no military training of the 
natives shall lie allowed except what may be necessary 
for local defence. No military or naval bases nor any 
fortification is to b: constructed within the mandate 
territory. 

. This mandate applies also to Samoa, Nauru, and all 
the former German islands in the Pacific south of the 
equator, including what was formerly German New 
Guinea. 


Mr. Harding’s Cabinet. 

Mr. Harding's Cabinet consists of the following: 
Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State. 

Harry Daugherty, Attorney General. 

Wil. II. Hays, Postmaster General. 

Senator John \V. Weeks, Secretary of War. 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Senator Albsrt B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior. 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


Harding Supports Navy Flans. 

Upon his assumption of Presidency of America, Mr. 
Harding has sent word to th^ Senate Republican leaders 
that he desires adequate appropriation for the army And 
that he is in favor of a continuance of the present naval , 
building program with no material change in construc- 
tion plans. 

* With this definite statement of what is regarded as 
tlie n€w Ailministration's naval policy, the Senate Re- 
publican leaders declare that they will insist upon the 
Senate’s increasing the naval appropriations over the 
'amounts voted in the House, even at the risk of having 
the Naval Appropriation Bill defeated at tills session. 

St. Augustine dispatches report that Mr. Harding, in 
discussing the naval building program question says: 
“1 have said to such members of the Senate and the 
House Naval Committees as have asked for my opinion 
that I would lie very reluctant *to suspend tlie capital 
ship construction program until wc are in agreement 
with the other nations on some plan of disarmament." 


America Flans Navy Equal* 
to the Beet. 

The Naval Committee of the American House of Re- 
presentatives at tlie end of January approved appropria- 
tions to carry forward the naval building program of 
tlie United States on a scale designed to give the United 
Sbitcs a navy on a par with any in the world. 


Mr. Laraont Praises Consortium. 

Tt is reported from New York under date January 22 
that at the University Club in New York, Mr. Thomas 
J. T«imont spike on the trade opportunities in the Far 
Ea*t, likening tlie Anglo-Amcrican-Japanese Consortium 
for aiding China to a League of Nations in tlie Far 
East. 

“ Wc have here a little I/sigue of Nations,” lie 
declared, “ which is beginning to function. This league 
is not hampered by Article Ten or any other articles, 
propositions or jiaragraphs. It is simply a free and full 
p irtns-ship based on mutual good will, based upon the 
bauisniqpt of distrust and based upon the upholding of 
good faith. Is it too much to*hope that this little 
League of Nations, working with New China, will for 
tlie long future operate to maintain the pence of the Far 
East, thus promoting th; peace of th? world.” 


Mr. Mendel Defends Japanese 
in Texas, U. S. 

It is reported from Austin, Texas, under date Feb. 

10 that Mr. George Mendel, representing the Japanese 
of the State of Texas, appealed before the Senate Com- 
mittee on State flairs 0:1 Feby xo and urged the defeat 
of tlie proposed Japanese Exclusion BUI now pending 
before the Texas LegisAture. Mr. Mendel declared that 
tlie Japanese are more desirable as residents of Texas • 
than many who are already American citizens but who 
are devoid of the good choraoteristicp of the Japanese. 
This country, he said, should learn to depend - more • 
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upon the cha r acteristic! of Its residents than upon their 
race. 

The representative of the American Legion who ap- 
peared before the committee sa*d that the legion had 
decided to support the bill as the result of a careful 
investigation. The decision was not based upon prejudice 
or race hatred, he stated. 

Irish Friends Open Fight 
on England. 

Say British Foster War Between * 
America andjjapan. 

In a resolution which contained a most Utter attack 
upon the British Government, the National Council of 
' the Friends of Irish Freedom, an organization mode up 
chiefly of American citizens, announced a declaration of 
policy following a secret meeting at the Hotel Biltmore. 
It was said that the entire membership of the National 
Council was present. The resolution, introduced by 
Supreme Court Justice Daniel F. Cbhalon, the spokesman 
for the National Council, called upon the friends to 
uphold the fight of the “Republic of Ireland" for 
recognition : to aid and assist the suffering people of the 
devastated areas of Ireland “ now at the mercy of an 
unscrupulous and barbarous army of occupation ; ” and 
“ to expose and defeat the British fostered opposition to 
repeal of tlie existing status of the Panama Canal Tolls 
act." 

The resolution also urges the Friends “ to expose and 
defeat the British attempt to control, to tlie disadvantage 
of American commerce, all foreign cable and wireless 
communications; to expose and defeat the British attempt 
diplomatically to isolate the United States among the 
nations of the world, and to sow, especially in the lands 
directly concerned, the seeds of war between America 
and Japan." 

It is also urged that the “ British world-wide pro- 
paganda and campaign to weaken and destroy our foreign 
commerce and our merchant marine, as well as tlie 
British propaganda now going through the United Slates 
to raise * the little navy 9 cry in this country while 
England i* going full speed ahead with her program 
of navy construction" be exposed and defeated. 

The eighth item in the resolution calls for the defeat 
of the “ British attempt to cancel its financial ^liga- 
tions, which, if successful, would amount to a tax on 
every American family of $250 and a gift to every 
family in England of $625.” 

In a preamble, , responsibility for the defeat of tlie 
League of Nations at the recent election is claimed \y 
the Friends of Irish Freedom." 


Hew America-Japan Agreement. 

The new America-Japan agreement, which will be soon 
concluded between, the tw*o countries, the Asahi special 
from New York reports, will ensures the Japanese in 
'America equal rights with the gther aliens ; while the 
United States and Hawaii with the exception qf the 
FMUppinef will be dosed to the Japanese immigration. 
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American Defence Works 
on Guam. 

America has proposed to spznd no less than $ 1*499,* 
000 in constructing defense works on Guam Island. 
Formerly, it was the intention of the American Govern- 
ment to make the island a base for 
Now, however, America is not satisfied with It, but on 
the contrary, she is keenly bent upon constructing strong 
defense works on the island. Thus it will be seen that 
America has advanced her defense lines from Hawaii to 
Gaum, from which Japan can be reached within five 
days. Therefore, tlie American defense works on Gaum 
cannot but prove a serious menace to the national defense 
of this country. 


Prime Minister of Spain 
Asaaginated. 

The Prime Minister of Spain, Scnor Dato, was as- 
sassinated on tlie night of March 8 ns he was proceeding 
by motor car from tlie Chamlier of Deputies. The 
assassin fired several shots. 

The plot to assaslnate Senor D011 Eduardo Dato was 
hatched by Spunianls in Paris ns a reprisal for the re- 
pression of the Syndicalist disorders at Barcelona. Senor 
Dato received a telegram of warning from Paris on 
March 6. There were three assassins, who were riding 
in a single motor-cycle with a side car attached, and 
ail fired with Browning revolvers in both hands. Senor 
Dato was hit in six places, and his car was struck by 
27 bullets. 

N. A. A. C. P. Announces Victory 
in Arkansas Biot Cases. 

Supreme Court of Arkansas Reverses Decision 
of Iiower Court in Gas; of Six Men 
Condemned to Die. 

Tlie National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, today 
announced an important victory in the case of the colored 
mm condemned to death in connection with the Arkansas 
riots of 1919. The Supreme Court of the State of 
Arkansas has reversed the decision of the lower courts 
condemning the men to death. This is the second re- 
versal by tlie State Supreme Court of Arkansas in these 
cases and announcement was made by James Weldon 
Jolinson, Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People that the fight will be 
continued in the courts until Justice is had. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas in reversing the deci- 
sion of the lower court held: 

1. that discrimination against the colored men, 
because Negroes woo barred from the grand and petit 
juries trying them was in violation ol the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, and of 
the Civil Rights act of 1875 : 

2. that the lower courts hod erred in refusing to 
hear evidence on a motion to set aside the regular 
panel of the jury. 

Word comes from Arkansas that the other six men 
whose death sentences the Supreme Court refused to 
review, will probably not be executed pending determi- 
nation of the cases recently reversed. 
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National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People in New York 
Opened Drive Por 
250,000 Members. 

Ths National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, announced 
on March xst the opening of its drive for a quarter of 
a million members, the greatest massing of colored people 
and their white friends against discrimination ever seen i 
in the United States. 

The heads of the Association and the executive officers 
are distributed among the various states and sections and 
the drive is beginning simultaneously everywhere with 
local mass meetings. 

In connection with the drive the N. A. A. C. P. an- 
nounces the following program : 

PROGRAM FOR 1921 

1. Anti-Lynching legislation by Congress. 

2. Abolition of Segregation in tlu Departments 
at Washington. 

3. Enfranchisement of the Hegro in the South 

or reduction pf southern rqircscntatiun, if necessary. 

4* Restoration of Hati&n Independence and 

Reparation, ns fer as possible, for wrongs committed 
thane by the American administration, through Congres- 
sional investigation of both military and civil acts of 
the American Occupation. 

5. Presentation to the Hew President or a 

mammoth petition, of say, 10,000,000 bona fide signers, 
collected by ths various launches, requesting the pardon 
of the soldiers of the 24th Infantry imprisoned at I/eaven- 
worth on the charge of rioting at Hondo 1, Texas. 

6. The Abolition of Jim Grow Cars in inter- 
state traffic. 

7. Treatment of Colored Men in the Navy : 

where once many ratings os non-commissioned officers 
were held by Negroes, now colored m m can enlist only 
ns mess boys, in other words, as servants. 

8. Appointment of A National Inter-Raoial 

- Co mmissio n to make an earnest study of race condi- 
tions and race relations in the United States. 

9. Appointment of Colored Assistant Secre- 
taries in the Departments, of Labor and Agri- 

■_ culture which would give the Negro official representa- 
tion in the two phases of national life where hs needs 
mast and suffers most. 

• xo. Continuance of the Fight in the Arkan- 
. sas Cases. 

xi. The Suocessihl Holding of the Seoond 
Pan-African Congress that the colored peoples of 
the world may gain a mutual understanding of their 
common problems. 

X2. Hie Defeat by Every Legitimate Means 
of the Nefarious Hu Xtax Elan, both South and 
. North. 


of all business as a protest) was organised by the Bengal 
Khllafat Gommitee and the Non-Ochopeiatlon Committee, 
from morning till some time in the afternoon. Markets 
in all parts of the city were practically dosed* The 
innumerable shops lying on both sides of the principal 
roods and streets had tlieir shutters down and no badness 
was transacted there during the time the “ hartal M was 
in progress. All vehicular traffic also remained practical- 
ly suspended during the time And excepting a few private 
motor cars and private gharis, no taxis, or hackney 
carriages could be seen on the streets. The bullock and 1 
Ixiffalo carts and the tiny rickshaws were also not in 
evidence anywhere. The taxi and the carriage stands 
looked deserted and the tramway terminuses presented a 
lonely appearance. 


Resolutions Passed by the Indian 
National Congress in its 
Annual Session in 
Nagpur, India. 

The resolution adapted at the Indian National Congress, 
calling for the enforcement of the plan to renounce 
voluntary co-operation with the present Government when 
the Congressional Committee announces that the time is 
ripe, urges a non-violent non-co-operation. It Specifies 
that all children shall be withdrawn from state schools 
and formulates a scheme for an economic boycott. The 
resolution calls upon the elected memiiers of all councils 
to resign and upon the soldiers and police to refase to 
subordinate their creed and country to the fulfilment of 
Government orders. The same appeal is made to all Go- 
vern me i.t employees, pending the call from the National 
Committee for their complete resignations. ' Soldiers, 
police and Government employees should, says the re- 
solution, “ help the national cause by a greater kindness 
and a stricter honesty in all dealings with the people.’ 9 

The resolution calls upon and urges all bodies of 
Indians to pay exclusive attention to the carrying out 
of this non-co-operative movement in order that self- 
government may be established in India in one year. 

During the thin! day’s sitting the Indian National 
Congress passed the following resolutions: expressing 
sympathy with Ireland’s straggle for imtependencc 5 
denouncing the Imperial Indian exchange policy, and 
declaring that importers, dealers, and merchants interested 
in British goods would lie entirely justified in refusing to 
complete contracts at the present rates of Exchange ; and 
alsoftoycotling the Duke of Connaught’s visit to India. 


An Example of British Justice. 

* More than one million dollars has. been levied on the 
people of the Punjab by the Government of India for 
grants to the European community who suffered damages 
in the Punjab disturbances. The grants allowed to Indians 
for their far greater sufferings, amount to no more than 
a few thousand. This is an illustration of-British justice 
in India. 


Indians Boycott Duke of 
Connaught 

On, tbs occasion of Hi* Royal Highness the I'Juke of 
CoomghPs arrival in Calcutta a •' hartal” (Cessation 


Death $ate in Calcutta. 

A Blue Book issued by -the Health Department oft 
Calcutta Corporation states that- -the number -of deaths 
registered during 1919 was 57,889 or 42.9 per thousand. 
This is the highest death rate ever recorded in Calculi* 
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Cholemy Smallpox and Infldcnza were all prevalent in 
an epidemic form and were largely responsible for tbs 
heavy rise in gencml mortality. 


British Rule— An Evil. 

• 

The Interpreter is a Christian Journal puhlislicd in 
^ India. It is edited by an Englishman. Referring to 
the Non-cooperation Movement it put the following ques- 
tion to Mahatma M. K. Gandhi: ( 

“ Does Mr. Gandhi hold without hesitation or reserve 
that British rule in India is altogether evil and tft&t the 
people of India are to lie taught so to regard it ? lie 
must hold it to ha so evil that the wrongs it docs out- 
weigh the benefits it confers, for only so is non«co-(»i>cra- 
tion to be justified at the liar of conscience or of Christ. 1 ' 

In reply to the above, Mahatma Gandlii writes : 

“ My answer is ein]i 1 iatically in the affirmative. So 
long as l believed that the sum-total of the energy of 
the British Empire was cood, I clung to it despite what 
I used to regard as temporary alierr.it i ms. 1 am not 
sorry for having don; so. But having my eyes opened, 
it would lie sin for me to associate uiysclf with tlie 
Empire unless it purges itself of its evil character. I write 
this with sorrow and 1 should lie pleased if I discovered 
that Inaras in error and lliat my present altitude was a 
reaction. Tlic continuous financial drain, the emascula- 
tion of the l’Unjab and tlie hcimyal of the Muslim 
sentiment constitute, in my liuinlilc opinion, a threefold 
robbery of India. The blessings of ftix Iiritmuucti I 
reckon, therefore, to lie a curse. We would have at 
least remained like the other nations brave men and 
women, instead of feeling as we do so utterly helpless, 
if we had no British Rule imposing on as on armed 
peace. ‘ Tilt* blessing ' of raids and railways is a return 
no self-respecting nation would accept for its degradation. 

« The blessing ' of education Is proving one of the greatest 
obstacles in our progress towards fredoin." 


The Philippines and India. 

One of the first things the United Slates did in entering 
the Philippines was to throw out opium. At that time 
the drug habit was wide-spread, with serious effects 
every wlicre. America banislied tlie traffic, root and 
branch. 

Has Great Britain lMnishcd opium from India ?- < hi 
the contrary, against the earnest and constant , protest or 
the Italian penile sltft has made India tlie leading opium 
producing country of the world, not only encouraging 
its sole there and deriving a great revenue therefrom, 
but shipping it in quantities to all parts of the Orient, 
and insisting on its sale wherever she holds polling 
sway. 


jj innJ apanese Pact Cancelled. 

Gmcellalion of the Sino-Japanese Military and Naval 
Ag reeme nts was forni&lly announced in a stale nicnt issued 
by the Foreign Office on January 2 9. Tin statement 
in full follows : * m . . _ 

«« With reference to the proposed denunciation of the 
military and naval- agreements far joint Sino-Japanese 
defensi ve operations concluded and signed by the military 
*.od naval delegate, of Japan anti China at Peking in 
May, ioiS, on the halif «f a miinoranduin exchanged 
between the late Viscount Motono,- the then Ja^auese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the Chinese Minister 


in Tokyo in March of that year, negotiations have been 
in progress between the competent authorities of Japan 
and China for some time pQst. A complete agreement 
lias now been readied In tlie matter, and on January 
27 last tlie military and naval delegates of Japan and 
China reflectively signed a memorandum to the follow* 
ing effect: 

“ * Tlie high command of Japan and China, recog- 
nising that the necessity of joint Sino-Japanese defensive 
operations has ceased to exist, hereby agree to cancel 
the agreement respecting tlie term of the Sino-Japanese 
Military and Naval Agreements, and to consider that tlie 
state of war as provided for in the said agreement has 
conic to an end 011 the date of the signing of this 
memorandum.’ 

11 At the same time, the Japanese Minister in Peking 
lias confirmed the Lqisc of the validity of tlie Sino- 
Jajiaiicsc Military and Naval Agreements and of all tlie 
documents relating thereto, exchanging a memorandum 
with the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
following effect : 

“ ‘With reference to the military and naval agreements, 
concluded Ik: twee 11 the military and naval uutliorilies of 
Japan and Chii a by virtue of a memorandum exchanged 
lictwecn the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs and' 
tlie Chinese Minister in Tokyo, tlie high command of 
Japan and China, recognizing tliat the necessity of joint 
Sino-Japancsc defensive operations has ceased to exist, 
lvave now signed a memorandum in which lliey agree 
to cancel the agreement respecting tlie term of the Sino- 
Japancsc Military and Naval Agreements, and to con- 
sider that the state of war has come to an end on the 
dal? of the signing of that memorandum.* 

“ Thu a? hjvc Iwitig found in complete agreement, with 
facts, it Is hereby announced that the memorandum ex- 
changed in March, 1918, lictwecn tlie two Governments, 
and tlie Siiio-Japiuesc Military and Naval Agreements 
concluded by virtue of tlie said memorandum, together 
with all documents accessary thereto, have completely 
lost their validity.” 


Dr. Wellington Koo on Shantung 
Question. 

A Sliangliai dispatch dated Feb. 22 reports that Dr. 
\\ dlington Koo, Uhim-sc Minister to Great Britain, urges 
in a telegram to the l'eking Government to postpone 
Hie submission of the Shantung question to tlie next 
i £<aguc of Nations Assembly : 

“As the sjcoimI general assembly of the league of 
Nations is to lie shortly licld, and ns unity between the 
North ami the South has not Iiecn effected as yet, 1 
tinil it very cmlxirrassing to explain matters, in response 
to inquiries tliat arc Ixdng made here from various quarters 
as to the cause of the lack of unity. I sincerely hope 
tliat unity will soon be realized so tliat 1 may be able 
to explain China’s situation at tlie League Assembly 
meeting.” 


Sino-Japanese Wireless Agreement. 

Tlie wireless contract of 1918 between Japan and 
China lion a secret agreement, granting the Mitsui Bus* 
san Kabushiki Kaisha the monopoly of the wbeLess 
enterprises in China for thirty years from *9*8- 
was not publish'd according to the request of the Chinese 
Government, InU it is sufficient to demonstrate the in- 
justice and wrongs China lias committed in concluding 
a new wireless contract with America. 
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The Chinese Premier Berigra. 

Chin Yunpeng, the Chinese Premier, tendered his 
resignation on Match 4, holding himself responsible for 
the deadlock reached in the Chinese policy, both home 
and foreign. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the Mukden 
and the Chili parties in China are struggling for supre- 
macy, the former led by Cluing Tsoi in and ih? latter 
by Tsao Kun. In d ifault of any unders'anding lietwccn 
them, it is feared that the Peking Government will be 
unable to suppress the disturltances in Mongolia, which 
combined forces of Russians and Mongolians arc now 
virtually occupying. 

1,000 Deaths Daily in Famine 
District in China. 

Conditions arc daily lixoniing more acute over th^ 
greater part of tli3 famine area in China. Death figures 
in West Ilonan are now reliably r p nrlcd to exceed 1,000 
*laily ami typhus which has broken out in tin Pilianau 
Kaifong lias spread so rapidly that lharo are mine than 
twenty deaths ihcrc daily. Over the entire area, the 
population is slowly sinking both physically and eco- 
nomically. 

These are the grave reports submitted to the United 
International Famine Relief Committee by independent 
investigators who made their rcjjurts in jierson ami by 
responsible Add workers who reported by wire. 

All indications are that the crisis is dose at lumd, 
that additional money and grain must be forced through 
to the more remote districts or a large part of the 
population will go down. 


The reports come in just as mpny sections of China 
are winding up their parts of the National Famine Relief 
Drive and as other sections ore getting their campaigns' 
well sped up. 

Deaths am increasing so rapidly in the twenty-two 
1 listens of West Honan that they can not lie recorded 
hut might easily run into the thousands daily, according 
to Bishop White while therp are some hundreds of 
deaths daily in six hid ms of the northern portion. 

Typhus lias lieen raging for a week at Kaifing and 
has not yet been checked. 

Josef W. Hall Peking newspaperman who accompani- 
" ctl Mrs. Marlin Kgan, Saturday Evening Post representa- 
tive o H her tour, reported that the physical an<1 economic 
situations are both grave, that there is danger that the 
famine stricken population nuiy bi too weak to attend 
projwrly to the spring crop and tliat the sale of posses- 
sions lias set tli 2 population back many years. 

Through it all, the population lias shown a wonder- 
ful spirit of self denial, of careful conservation and a 
true lighting desire to live, according to Mrs. Egan. 
They are making their rations keep them alive over the 
longest possible period and everywhere there is evidence 
that China’s famine is one of the most acute physical 
suffering. 


The Imperial Diet Came 
to A Close. 

Hie 44II1 session of the Imperial Diet came to a 
close on March 26. The formal closing ceremony was 
held the following day, that is on March 27. ^ 
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The New Minister of the Imperial 
Household Department. 

On Fdiruary 19, Viscount Shinken Makino was ap- 
pointed Minister of the Tmjierial Household Dqiartment 
in succession to Boron Ynjiro Nakamura, who was re- 
lieved of the post at his own request. 



Viscount M-ikino, the n;wly appiint.'d Minister 
of 111.: Imperial I Ions *Uoli 1 D'partmeiiL. 


The New Mexican Minister, 

Mr. l/jop >nl Bekiskes, th: newly appi> nted Mexican 
Minister, and his wife arrived in Ynkolioma on Marf.lt 
9 by the T.K.K. steamer Tenyo Mani. F«»rinerly he 
has held diplomatic p >sts in China as well as in 
Argentine where lie served as Charge J Affaires. In a 
l>ress interview, he ciupliasis.'d llie fact that Mexico is 
open for the Japanese iumitgralion, expressing his iiilcii- 
tion to exert himself for the promotion of friendship 
Ijclwem Mexico and Japan. 


New AiAbasgador From Italy. 

Boron Carlo Afiutti, llie new Italian Ambassador to 
Tdkyo, accompanied by Buronesf Aliolli and llwir 
daughter, Miss Buonacorsa Aliltli, arrived at Yokohama 
on the morning of January 22 on tlie Tiieslinr^Lfciyd 
steamer Hlsna. Tlic new Ambassador is not a stranger 
to llie Far Fast, having spent three years as Minister to 
China, but this is his first visit to Japan. 


3U 

The Baroness was confined upon"arrival ta her cabin 
with a severe cold, which she contracted on the voyage. 
Tlie Ambassador and his daughter, with Captain Carlo 
l'cnzi, Naval Attache to tlie Italian Embassy, who is 
accompanying them, submitted to a bombardment of 
cameras on the upjjcr dock of the liner shortly after 
tlie ship tied up at the dock. The party left fur Tokyo 
at 4 o'clock the same afternoon by special train. 

( >11 Folium ry 8, the new Ambassador was received in 
audience by 11. 1. if. the Crown lYince oa behalf of tlie 
Iiu pTor who was ill, when he presented his credentials. 



The newly upi jointed Italian Amliasiador proceeding 
to the l'alacj to present his Credentials. 


Pioneer Japanese Business 
Man Dead. 

Barm Kenipei Kondo, ] resident of tlie Ni^ion Yusen 
Kaislia, Bid., and one of tlie leading I nisi ness men of 
Japan, dic«l at his home in Tokyo on Fdmrary 9 follow- 
ing an illness of 11 days. Death was due to uraemia, 
which had developed during the List week. He had 
Ijcjii confined to his lied since January 30, when he 
suffered from an attack of influenza. 1 le was 74 years 
old. 

Baron Ko.ulo, wlio was hor.i in Tokyo in November, 
1S48, was widely known throughout Europe and America . 
ns well as the Orient, having made numerous trips 
abroad. Af ter graduation from Keio University, then 
Keio College, lie joined the forces of tlie Mitsuliishi 
firm, g.iining the. confidence of tlie lute Mr. Yataro 
Iwasaki, and serving as i^unager of the head office in 
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Tokyo ana the branch office in Yokohama. With the 
amalgamation of the Mitsubishi firm aiyl the Kyodo 
Unyn Kaisha, winch he hcljicd greatly to firing about, 
he became vice-president of the newly formetl Nippon 
Yna?n Kaisha some years later succeeding Mr. Yoshi- 
ka^ as. president. 

Upon the outbreak of the war with China in 1P94, 
he acted for his company in the transportation of war 
material and troops, for which he received the Fourth 
Older of Merit. In August 1911 he was created Huron 
and. given the Second Onler of Merit in recognition of 
the service he had rendered Japan in the development 
of the Empire’s shipping industry. 


He is survived by three sons and ’Aar daughters, the 
eldest son, Mr. Shigeya Koudo, being a director of the 
Yokohama Dock Company. Uis wife died three yean 
ago. 


The New German Ambassador. 

$ 

1 )r. Wilhelm Solf, the new German Ambassador 
proceeded to the Imperial Palace on February 26, when 
he presented his credentials to the Emperor through H. 
, r l. H. the Crown Prince who received him on liehalf of 
His Majesty who was ill. m 



Dr. Solf, the new German Ambassador proceeding to tire «■ 
Palace to (irescnt his credentials. 


At the time of his death, Haron Koulo, in addition 
to taing president of tlu N.Y.K., was president of the 
Japanese-Chinne Steamship UxApany, a director of the 
Kirin -Brewing Company, Ltd., of tl\c Tokyo Marini 
Insurance Company, the Yokohama Dock Company ayd 
the Inawashiro Hydro-electric Company. 

He was a member of the first session of the Imperial 
Diet, but lately had kept aloof from ] politics, although 
he accompanied the Japanese Peace Envoy to Versailles 
4 n December, 19x8, as an unofficial incmljcr of tlic 
commission. 


Japanese Expert on Gunnery 
Dead. * 

Retired Licut-Gencral Huron Muratuf the ime itor of 
the Murata rifle, dfot on Fcburary 9 at his residc .ee in 
Kojimachi, at tlic age 0^84. He had h^ei suffering 
with # a kidney disease since May of list year. 

Horn 'in Kumamoto, he studied foreign style rifi s in 
ear'y days. He also made a special study of gunnery 
-under an English officer. 1 lc participated in tlic jRoshin 
Hattie, and was promoted to Captain in 1869. I11 1889 




lie was made Mty* GcueraTond 
list. He was created a Boron !n 
lion lie made toward {he w . 
gunnery. In 1937 he was awarded! 
Merit in recognition of the service J 
tiie Russo-Japanese War. In 
army, Baron Murata will go r.o 
inventor of the Murata rifle, a» 
before the Sino-Japanese War, 
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tiie war was one of the principil factors toward bring- 
*ng about the Japanese victory. 

. II.I.M. tiie Emperor raised Juror Murata to the junior 
grade of the second rank, just- before his death. 


Kuhara Director Dies. 

Mr. Chozo Koike chid* d rector of the Kuhara Com- 
pany, died at his home in Ushigome, on the night of 
Feburaiy 25, after an illness of a month. Mr. Koike 
was 49 years old. '/ 

• Before lie joined tiie Kiliar.t Company, lie was fh the 
Government service, occupying the post of chief of th.r 
]x>litical Ixireau of the Foreign Office just before his 
retirement from politics. He w;is one of the forem* *st 
authorities on Chinese affairs. 


Lieutenant-General Saito Dies. 

Lieutenant-General Suejiro Saito, tin cum- 

mander of tli2 nth Division, died on February 26 at 
the age of 55. While lie was in Vladiv jstok, II12 de- 
ceased was aUack.nl »y influ.Mua, and his condition was 
complicated by pn -linonia, to which li; succumbed. 


* Mr. Henry Bowie Dies. 

Ja^m los?s another friend and sympathiser in the 
d-*ath of Mr. Il.-ury Bowie, an American who visited this 
country n 1 less than six times and did so much in intro- 
ducing the Island Empire to the outside world. lnri.nl 
his invaluable srviecs for the cause of Japan arc second 
to no*'" except to the late l'rofessors I leant and Fenol- 
1 M. , 

-Tie sad CYviit took place on December 21 l.v-t year 
in San Francitco. lie was at the ago of s:venty-two. 
Our profound sympathy goes to llic h*r -aval family of 
th? distinguished American. 

Til our previous issue, Mr. Masujiro Ilonda wi>ts in 
reference to his accomplishments, csj wjcLtlly of th ‘ Japan- 
ese art and calliography. 

Tiie photograph of Mr. Bowie nproduced in our 
February is»U2 was taken on the eve of his dqiurlure 
for America, and •the ideograph of a Haiku line reading 
Getsuzen its Niju-lwsshuku I loshi no time, is one of lvs 
last works presented as a souvenir to Mr. Masujiro J louda. 


The Far Eastern Olympic Games 
At Shanghai 

• The fifth Far Kistem Olympic games will l>.s held 
in Shanghai from May 30 to June 4^ The President of 
the grand meet is Mr. Wang Qungting and its manag- 
ing Director, Dr. Gray. 1 

' It is expected that Japan, China, U12 Fhilippmcs, 
Siam, India, Malay; an»J Ceylon will participate in thi 
forthcoming games. This country will send alxmt one 


hundred athletes. At present “ elimination 

the games are bring held here, and all would** §553$ 

pants in the gams are engaged in training. j'^-C ' 

'• - 
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Number of Bfg Shipb uilding 1 Item 
in Japan. 

There are now in this country only 19 ahlpbuUdln 
companies capable of constructing vessels of more tha , 
J,ooo tons gross, while there were over 70 during tli 
war period. It is feared that even some of the existin 
companies will have to close down or to be ahsbcbc 
by other concerns. \ 

The depression of the shilling trade Is most acute! 
felt in the shipbuilding industry. An increasing numbl 
of ships are bring tied up, aud even the old establish ^ 

# shipping companies of foremost importance arO Tcfraw 
ing from building new ships. As a matter of fact, tlj 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, whHh decided to build a nei 
Heel of 500,000 tons soon ifter the conclusion of Q; 
Armistice, intends to restric 'the program to 1 80,0c 
tons, most of which was ordered before the acute shij 
ping depression sjt in. Not only are there few shij 
under construction, hut repairs have also decreased, 1 
shipowners prefer to tie up their ships rather than « 
tiie liigli cost of repairs, 'liras the shipbuilding industj 
can not but Iw dqirescd. 

Of the 19 shipbuilding concerns capable of bulldq 
ships of more than 1,000 tons gross, the Mitsubis 
Shipyard is liuildiug three merchant ships at its Koj 
works, and three ships aud one battle-crui9er at j 
Nagasaki works: the Kawasaki Dockyard, five shj 
and one cruiser ; tiie Uraga Dockyard, four ships at 
ohs <1 -stray er ; the Yokolvtma Dockyard, four ships at 
one social- service Ixxil ; the Asano Shipyard, three shf 
and one special-service Iioat; the Osaka Ironworks, .ft] 
ships and two social-service boats at its Osaka w^r) . 
and thre ; ships at its Innosliima works ; the Mm 
Busson Kaisha, two ships ; the Teikoku Kisen KaisJ 
one ship each at its Toba and llarima works; and 4 
Aizawa Shipyard, two shipu. One ship each is ai 
lieing built iiy the Hakodate, Ishikawalima, Uchh 
Nitta, Ono, < )kamoto f Tochigi, Matsuo, luji-Nagala d 
Harata shipyards. 

The shipyards which are rot building or can 1 
build warships will lie placed in a difficult position 
the shi\»buil<ling industry does not improve, it Is fean 
l»ut the large shipyards which can undertake na , 
orders will be able to relieve their difficulties attend 
on tiie prevailing depression. 

During Ia.sL.ycar, 93 ships, totalling 433,265 I 
gioss, were built in Japan, the tonnage showing 
decrease of about 180,000 tons, as compared with 
figure for the preceding year. Of these ships, xo, v 
50,745 tons gross, w:re built for the United S4 ,v ! 
Shipping Board ; 55, with 251,230 tons gross, tepres 
cd domestic orders, while 28, with 231,290 tons gi 
were built by the shipyards for themselves. How Ja[ 
shipbuilding industry develo[>C(l during the war is < 
from the following list giving the total number /,j 
tonnage of the shi^w built since tiie war began : f j 

Number Gn 
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TOKYO DENKI KABUSHIKI KAISHA 

(THE TOKYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD) 


The Specialities of the Company : 

Mazda lamps; Reflectors ; Illcc trie lighiling apparatus; 

Rejectors; Sockets; Switches; Watt limit metus; ray 

t 

tubes; Optical high heat thcrtnomctcis ; Standard r 'admi- 
um electric cells ; & Optical glass. 


HBAD'QUAI^TDRS t 

1 

Kawasaki-machi, Kanagawa=ken, Japan 

Sales Departments: 

jjQKYO, OSAKA, NAGOYA, MOJI, FUKUOKA, 
SAPPORO, DAIREN,, SHANGHAI. 
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